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THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS. 
RsiMB, or RheimSy is a large and ancient city^ in the 
north-east of the kingdom of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Mame. It is situated on the right bank 
of the little river Vesle, in the midst of a large plain, 
which is bounded at a distance by a chain of low 
vine- covered hills. 

The Cathedral, which is more particularly the 
subject of our present notice, is a noble Gothic 
edifice of the twelfth century, and one of the finest 
specimens of that kind of architecture in France. 
It is said to have been founded in 818 by the Arch- 
bishop Ebon, afterwards Pope Eugenius the Fourth, 
in the reign of Louis the First, sumamed lie D^bon- 
naire. The accounts which are given of the edifice 
then erected, its paintings and sculptures, its 
marbles and mosaics, its tapestries, and splendid 
windows> seem to indicate that it was of great 
importance. But doubts have been expressed, whe- 
ther the early structure thus spoken of wal really 
one occupying the site of the present Cathedral, and 
not the church of St. Remi. However, this building 
was burnt down in 1210, together with a portion of 
the city itsdif. Bat this disaster was soon repaired; 
for the age was one in which the people felt strongly 
the influence of religion, and contributed largely to 
works which had for their object its support and 
diffusion. Accordingly, the piety of individuals, the 
liberality of princes, and the zeal of .the clergy, soon 
caused a sum to be amassed, sufficient to replace the 
ancient Cathedral of Rheims by a nobler and more 
splendid edifice; and the year after the destruction 
of the old building, the first stone of the new one 
was laid. The work proceeded with pjreat rapidity j 
the altar was dedicated on the i8th of October, 1213, 
and twenty-seven years afterwards, the body of the 
church was fini^^hed ; the whole time occupied in the 
erection being only thirty years, and but one archi- 
tect being engaged throughout that period. It is to 
this circumstance, probably, that we are to attribute 
that unity of style and design which in a great mea- 
sure distinguish this Cathedral. 

" In the richness and magnificence of the external 
architecture," says Mr. Woods, " Rheims is superior 
to every other Cathedral I have seen, and probably to 
any which has ever been erected." The principal, or 
western front is the great object of attraction; it is 
frequently considered as the finest work of its kind 
in existence, and, according to a common saying in 
France, is one of the four parts, the union of which 
is necessary to the composition of a perfect Cathe- 
dral; the other three being the spire of Chartres, 
the nave of Amiens, and the choir of Beauvais. 
The lower part of this front is divided into three 
porches or doorways. This arrangement, which is to 
be seen in some of our Cathedrals, is very generally 
observable in the larger religious edifices of France; 
and we are told that these three entrances corre- 
sponded to three internal divisions, each of which was 
reserved for a special use ; the middle one being for 
the clergy, that on the right for the men^ and that 
on the left for the women. 

The central porch is divided into two parts by U 
pilaster, (a disposition very common in France,) 
which is adorned by an image of the Vii^n, to 
whom the Cathedral is consecrated. The sides of 
the three porches are decorated with a row of colossal 
statues, thirty- five in number, representing patriarchs, 
prophets, kings, bishops, virgins, and martyrs. The 
arches above and the pediments which surmount 
them, present an elaborate composition in sculpture, 
in which, according to a French writer, the artist has 
given full range to his genius. Our readers will 



obtain a correct notion of the richness and magni- 
ficence of this front. 

Above the porches, and a little thrown bacli, rises 
the remainder of this beautiful front. Above the 
central one, is the great rose window, the workman- 
ship of which is remarkably rich, and very carefully 
executed. Over the right porch is a lof^ opening 
for a window, but not filled with glass; and over the 
left door-way is a similar one. The space occupied 
by these windows is broken into three divisions, by 
four projecting piers, ornamented each with a statue, 
and terminating in small octagonal turrets. Higher 
still is tHe gallery of kings, an elegant colonmide, 
decorated with forty-two statues of the kings of 
France, from Clovis to Charles the Sixth; and this 
is surmounted by two towers, which complete this 
magnificent front. 

The interior of this Cathedral corresponds with 
its exterior. It is vast and noble; and its appearance 
has much that is imposing. The obscurity of the 
nave, contrasted with the light of the aisles, has a 
very curious effect ; in the former, the coloured glaas 
has been preserved, while in the latter it has very 
little colour. The whole length of the building is 
466 feet, and its breadth upwards of 90; the height 
of the nave is 121 feet, and that of the aisles about 
54. The plan of the edifice is a Latin cross. The 
choir occupies nearly one half of its length. 

The chancel, which is situated at the middle of the 
cross-usle, raised upon several steps, is remarkable 
for its beautiful mosaic pavement, which formerly 
belonged to the church of the ancient Abbey of St. 
Nicaise, and was removed to the Cathedral in 1791, 
when that church was pulled down. The altar, 
which is of modern construction, is of variegated 
marble, and ornamented with gilt bronze. It is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, and was the gift of 
a rich canon, who, by his economy, frugality, and 
above all, his peculiar skill in the cultivation of 
vines, was enabled to amass a considerable fortune, 
which he devoted entirely to the embellishment of 
this Cathedral, to the relief of the poor, and to the 
promotion of objects of a public nature. Unfortu- 
nately, the canon's liberality was scarcely equalled 
by his good taste and discernment ; the old altar, 
which had existed from the earliest years of the 
church, was displaced in 1747, to make room for his 
new present, and the church was thus deprived of 
an extremely rare luid valuable specimen of the 
kind of monuments used as altars in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 

Behind the choir, so called, is what the French 
denominate the arrthre'Cheeur, It occupies the space 
usually devoted to the chancel, and does not seem to 
be ever used for any definite purpose. In former 
times, it was the depositary of the treasure of the 
Cathedral, of all the many rich and valuable gifts, 
which kings, prelates, and pious individuals of 
various classes and conditions, had offered as an 
earnest of their zeal and devotion. The immense 
wealth which was brought together in this treasury, 
rendered it one of the richest in France. It con- 
tained avast number of works, executed in the precious * 
metals, gold and silver vases, chalices, sets of all the 
various utensils employed in the service of the 
church, which were not less valuable for the richness 
of their materials than for the beauty and finish of 
the workmanship. Of nearly all these, however, the 
Cathedral was despoiled in 1791 ; they were confis- 
cated by a decree of the National Assembly, and 
coined into money for the service of the State. The 
few that remained were destroyed during the revo* 
faitionary frenzy of 1793. 
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THE VOLCAOTC ftSOIONS OF ITALY. 

Op all the countries of Europe, Italy is that in which 
volcanoes have existed for the longest period, and have pro- 
duced the most important effects. Traces of very ancient 
volcanoes are still visible in Tuscany, Latiuni, and the Vene- 
tian territory ; the delightful coast of Posilippo, and the adja- 
cent Pblegrean Fields, are volcanic productions, and Vesu- 
vius still spreads desolation and horror over the smiling 
plains of the Campagna Felice. If we extend our observa- 
tions to the southern extremity of the Peninsula, we find 
liie straits by which Italy is separated from Sicily studded 
with islands, almost all of volcanic origin ; and in Sicily, 
Mount Etna rises, the most important of all volcanoes, 
venerable for its antiauity, and wdnderful for the effects of 
its eruptions, of whicn centuries have not been able to ex- 
haust the fury. There is' an opinion of some antiquity, 
that Sicily was once joined to the opposite Continent: the 
very narrow space which now separates them, the simi- 
larity of their soils, and the evident inclination of the extreme 
Apennines in Calabria towards Sicily, tend to strengthen 
this opinion. 

Sicily, anciently called Trlifuetra, and Trinacria, from 
its triangular form and its three Promontories, was for 
many ages a flourishing state, afid rivalled Greece (the 
most pohshed and the greatest of nations,) whence 
Sicily derived civilization and the arts, and afterwards 
surpassed in magnificence and power. Syracuse was called 
the most powerful, and the most splendid, of the cities of 
Greece. The grandeur of this island has now passed 
away, and time, which changes all things, has crushed 
the pride and pomp of this empress of 9ie seas. Some 
scanty but beautiful remains of its former prosperity, its 
delightful climate, and the stupendous spectacle of Mount 
Etna, are now its principal attractions to the traveller. 

Mount Etna rises from the valley of Valdemone, not far 
from the Straits of Messina; it is not only the loftiest 
mountain in Sicily, but, with one or two exceptions, the 
most lofty in Europe. The name of the valley was 
derived from this volcano, which was, in ancient times, 
supposed to be the abode of demons, and the seat of eternal 
fire; absurd ideas which are not yet entirely eradicated 
from the minds of the people. 

Etna,' according to some learned men, derives its name 
from a Greek wort, signifying to bum. When the Sara- 
cens had possession of Sicily, this mountain was called 
Gebel el Nar, (Mountain of Fire,) and from this was 
derived the name of Mongibello, which Etna still retains. 
It rises about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea ; it is 
isolated from every chain of mountains ; it differs from all 
others in its form and nature, being entirely composed of 
volcanic rocks ; and its shape is that of a large cone, placed 
upon an irregular base, about 180 miles in circumference. 
It is bounded by the sea on the East and the South, 
and on the West and North, by the rivers Simeto and 
Alcantara. 

The great body of the mountain is dinded into Three 
Regions, or Zones: the first, which commences at the 
foot of the mountain, is called the Cultivated Region; 
the second is called the Woody Region ; and the third is 
the Naked, or Desert Region. These three regions differ 
so entirely from each other in climate and in productions, 
that they may be compared to the three great zones of the 
ear^ - thus, the first Inay be compared to the Torrid zone 
the second to the Temperate zone, and the third to the 
Arctic, or Frozen zone ; so that this great fiither of moun- 
tains may be consideied as a compendium of our globe. 

The Cultivated Region, which occupies the whole of the 
base, and extends a^ut fourteen miles towards the sum- 
mit, is the most fruitful district in Sicily, and one of the 
most prolific and delightful spots in the world. Towns and 
villas, peopled by 300,000 inbabitants, are dispersed over 
it in every direction. The soil is entirely composed of 
volcanic products, covered by decomposition with a fertile 
earth, ,except where furrowed up by torrents of lava 
which still resist the action of time, and offer a striking 
and cruel contrast to the softness and smiling aspect of 
the adjacent cultivation. The productions of this region 
the most important of which is wine, are numerous and 
abundant. The oUve thrives in this volcanic soil, and 
may be foand with the vine at the height of 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Some kinds of grain are 
cultivated with success, as also almond, pistachio, and 
mulberry* trees; the silk procured from the mulberry, 
Ibrms an important branch of the trade of Catania. This 



favoured region m watered by the rivers Simeto and 
Alcantara, and by numerous streams which descend through 
hidden channels from the snowy summits of Etna. 

The Simeto, now called the Giannetta, is the most 
important of the Sicilian rivers; after fertilizing a great 
part of the base of the mountain, it falls into the sea 
about eight miles from Catania. Catania, or the city 
o^ Etna, is the most important town in the Cultivated 
Region; it was founded by the ancient Sicani, and is 
situated on the banks of the river Amenano, which flows 
secretly through the recesses of Etna, and rises suddenly 
from the earth near the sea-shore. Thucydides, who 
records three very ancient eruptions of this volcano, speak- 
ing of the third, which took place in the eighty eighth 
Olympiad, says, that it laid waste the lands of the Cata* 
nians; since that time, this city has been frequently de-' 
stroyed by the fires of Etna, but, phcBnix-like, has as 
often risen from its ashes. The present city, which con- 
tains about 40,000 inhabitants, was rebuilt in 1G6!> after 
having been nearly annihilated by an emption which took 
place in that year. 

An immense forest, like a large belt, forms the Sei^ond 
Region ; its circumference is about seventy miles, ond it 
extends more than half-way up the sides of Etna. These 
inexhaustible forests furnished materials for the numerous 
fleets which, iii former times, ruled the seas, an;l pro- 
claimed the proud grandeur of the Syracusan tyrants. 
Oaks and chesnuts grow in great abundance, and are 
often found of an extraordinary size; some kiArls of 
fir, fi'om which large quantities of resin ai-e ex 1 1 acted, 
and beech, juniper, broom, and many other trees also 
abound. The " chesnut of a hundred horses," so #»alled, 
because a hundred men on horseback could be sh'ltered 
under its huge branches, has long been celebrated: i >thing 
now remains of this ancient tree, except the hi'inense 
hollow trunk, which time and the elements have at length 
opened in several places. Its circumference is 2|l feet^ 
and it will contain 300 sheep, and 27 men on horsel ack. 

Towards the extremity of this zone, the trees begin to 
decrease in size and in number, vegetation languishes, and 
the Third Region, called Naked, or Barren, oommenrcs. It 
is composed of lava and of ice, and from its extremity rises 
the great cone of the crater, formed by the accumulations 
of sand, ashes, and other volcanic scoria; propelled to thit 
immense height by the internal power of the volcano. 
This cone is sometimes depressed, and sometimes even 
entirely disappears in the interior of the mountain, to be 
reproduced afterwards by the same means ; when it is thus 
depressed and swallowed up, the mountain is no longer 
visible from certain points, to mariners, to whom the sum- 
mit usually serves as a beacon. The present cone was 
reproduced about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Its height is about 1600 feet, and the interior is like a 
funnel, about 600 feet in depth; the chief aperture is 
about nine miles in circumference, and there is also a 
smaller one. When the volcano is in a state of tranquillity, 
the descent to the bottom of the cone^is practicable, but 
difficult; the sides are then seen covered with beautiful 
crystallizations of salt and sulphur, which temper in some 
degree the horrors of this abyss. 

From the middle of November to the end of May, the 
whole of the Desert Region and part of the Woody Region 
are covered with snow, and Etna is almost inaccessible. 
The average temperature of the summit, in July and 
August, is 37 degrees, whilst at Catania it is 64. From 
the south side of the island, Etna presents itself in 
majesty, rearing its proud firont to the skies, and stretching 
on one side into the depths of the sea, and on the other 
beyond the centre of the island. It is from this side that 
the mountain is ascended, and the most fiivourable time 
for this undertaking is between the months of May and 
August. 

Departing from Catania, at the foot of the mountain, 
the tmveller usually arrives at the summit some hours 
before sunrise. The distance is about 26 or 30 miles, and 
the road, traversing the three zones, is nearly direct from 
the foot to the summit of the mountain. The tract of land, 
which is crossed in the cultivated region, bears on every 
side the appearance of a smiling and variegated garden. 
At Necastagne, a little village, nine miles from Catania, 
the traveller begins to enjoy a beautiful and extensive view 
of the surrounding country ; he then proceeds to Ni^colosi, 
another beautiful village, four miles further, an I more than 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. A littl*^ further, at a 
place called S. Niccolo TArena, the traveller enters thQ 
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Woody Region; leu imftin|^, it if tnie, bat not lest beaiitiftd 
and rariented than the flnt. 

In the depth of the night, he at lut finds himself in the 
Desert Region, fkcing tne ffreat smoking cone of Etna, 
which he approaches with dread and wonder. In truth, 
the ohjects which present themselves to his view are 
wonderftQ: the stupendous mountain, upon which he fln^i 
himself, is so isolated, that his hewiidered imagination 
knows not how to prepare for a descent to the regions of 
the earth ; heneath him is an ocean of darkness, and ahove 
him the immense vault of heaven, covered with millions 
of twinkling stars; a solemn silence pervades the universe, 
unhroken except by hollow sounds from. the mountain; 
and at his feet is a deep abyss, from which the eye and 
the mind alike recoil. At len^h he beholds the star of 
day, the first rays of which pierce the thick mantle of 
night, and gradually unfold the splendid view, as it were, 
of a new creation. 

To the east, illuminated by the' sun, rising from the 
opposite mountains of Calabria, he beholds the coast of 
Italy stretching out into the sea, and finally vanishin^f into 
the air; the Straits of Messina at bis foet, resembling a 
broad and majestic river, gradually expanding ; to the south, 
an immense expanse of ocean, with the island of Malta 
dimly seen through the misty horison; and to the west the 
whole of Sicily spread out, like an immense map, obscured 
by the huge shadow of Etna, through which, however, 
every part is distinctly seen, — ^mountains, valleys, rivers 
with tneir lon^ serpentine courses, and the houses and 
animals on their banks. To the north, the little group of 
the Eolian Islands, the abode of the fabulous Eolus ; and 
amongst them the fiaining Stromboli, — ^which, at the moment 
of sunrise, seems starting fh>m the waves, — and the vaiit tract 
of sea which separates Sicily from the Bay of Naples. At 
length, the eye turns to the mountain itself, of which it 
beholds at once the three great lones; its enormous 
flanks, furrowed by deep valleys, and rendered harsh and 
rough by immense rivers of lava, and by more than eighty 
volcanic mounts or hillocks, the progeny of this great fuher 
of volcanoes. 

According to some writers, the visible horizon of Etna 
embraces a circumference of more than 2000 miles ; and 
some Sicilian authors affirm, that firom its summit the 
African and the Neapolitan coasts have sometimes been 
discerned ; but the sense of sight is too feeble to compre- 
hend the extreme limits of so vast a circle. 

Such are the wonders which Etna, in repose, offers to the 
contemplation of the traveller; but far more wonderfbl, 
though very diiferent, is the spectacle of Etna in activity. 

The first indication of an approaching eruption is a 
thick smoke, which issues impetuously for several days 
from the' mouth of the crater, and ascends in a column 
to an immeasurable height, where it spreads and dilates 
itself in the air in the form of a tree; when the wind 
is high, the smoke sometimes extends over a tract of 
100 miles. This column of smoke is lucceeded by clouds 
of ashes and sand^ which the wind disperses on all sides, 
and drives to a great distance, sometimes to Malta, to Sar- 
dinia, to Corfu, and to many parts of Italy and the coast 
of Africa ; then the'air beeomes dark, and these ashes and 
the showers of sand cover every object, weigh down the 
roofs of houses, prevent respiration, and fill the hearts of 
the inhabitants with terror. In the mean time, the inte- 
rior of the volcano is agitated and convulsed ; the mountain 
shakes fVom its very foundations ; horrible bellowings are 
heard, with echoes, which, by degrees, are lost in the deep 
recesses of the earth ; enormous masses of burning lava 
are shot upwards witii terrific force, sometimes ascending 
to the height of 7000 feet At length the sides of the 
mountain are split, and torrents of smoke issue, followed 
by streams of lava, which descend like rivers of red liquid 
iron, to inundate the adjacent country. Sometimes the 
buminff streams flow towards the sea, into which they 
hX\ witn a horrible sound, and prescribe new limits to 
the adverse element; sometimes over elevated tracts of ice, 
and then rivers of water rush down with tremendous noise. 
Deep vallevs on the ridge of the mountain have been 
suddenly fiUed up by these floods of lava ; and, in this 
manner, in the eruption in 1381, the Port of Ulysses, 
mentioned by Virgil, now buried at a distance of three miles 
fliom the sea, was filled up. Some of these streams have 
extended to thirty miles in length, five or six miles in 
breadth* and 300 feet in depth, and retain their internal 
heat for many years 

The eruptions of Etna are often accompanied by singular 



accidents. One of these burning rivers, descending the 
mountain, came in contact with a volcanic hill, covered 
with trees and verdure, and, having torn it ftom its 
foundations, transported it, like a floating island, to another 
part of the country, where it fell to pieces. The fiite of 
mat Paisi, a deliffhtfhl spot on the flank of Etna, not far 
fh>m the ancient Hybla, is not less remarkable. An 
eruption overwhelmed it with lava, and entirely destroyed 
its beauty, and it was then called Mai Pani ; soon after- 
wards it was ajirain fertilized by a shower of cinders ; it 
flourished for several years, and was called Bel Passi: 
at last, in the eruption of 1669, it was again inundated bf 
laA-a, and then resumed the name of Mai Pasui, which it 
still retains. 

The hills which clothe the great body of Etna are pro- 
duced during the eruptions, when the earth opens, and 
sends forth great quantities of cinders and of stones ; these 
materials fall to the ground, accumulate, and gradually 
assume the form of cones. 

The nature of the diflferent kinds of lava is very 
various, according to the materials which compose them ; 
but all kinds act upon the magnetic-needle, in con- 
sequence of the iron with which uiey are impregnated ; 
th^ are almost all verv hard, and decomposed wi£ great 
difficulty. The soil with which they become covered by 
the process of decomposition is favourable, above aU other 
soils, to vegetation ; and it is, principally, on this account, 
that the lands of Etna are the most fertile in Sicily, 
perhaps, in the whole world. 

The operations of time are sometimes aided by sudden 
showers of ashes, which accelerate and favour the decom- 
position of the streams of lava ; they become clothed, first, 
with a variety of lichens, then with other little plants, 
which, from their nature, adhere to the soil ; and are thus 
soon covered with verdure. 

Fifty-nine eruptions of this volcano are recorded in 
history ; of these eleven took place before the birth of our 
Saviour. History records the name of Empedocles, who 
first fixed his abode on the most elevated part of this volcano, 
and afterwards precipitated himself into its jaws, in order to 
make others believe that he had been carried up to heaven ; 
but an eruption of the mountain threw out one of the 
bronse sandals of the philosopher, and thus manifested 
at once his vanitv and his death. 



Whbn we contemplate the wonderful works of Nature, 
and walking about at leisure, gaxe upon this ample theatre 
of the world, considering the stately beauty, constant order, 
and sumptuous furniture thereof; the glorious splendour, 
and uniform motion of the heavens; the pleasant fertility 
of the earth; the curious figure and fhiffrant sweetness of 
plants; the exquisite frame of animus; and all other 
amasing miracles of nature, wherein the glorious attributes 
of God, especially his transcendent goodness, are more 
conspicuously displayed: so that by them, not only large 
acknowledgments, but even gratuUtory hymns, as it were, 
of praise have been extorted from the mouths of Aristotle, 
Pliny, Galen, and such like men, never suspected guilty 
of an exi*essive devotion: then should our hearts be affected 
with thankfhl sense, and our lips break forth in praise. — 
Barrow. 



Rbcrbatxon is intended to the mind as whetting is to the 
scytiie, to sharpen the edse of it, which otherwise would 
l^w dull and blunt. He, ttierefore, that spends his whole 
time in recreation, is ever whetting, never mowing; his 
mss may grow, and his steed starve: as contrarily, he 
mat always toiU and never recreates, is ever mowing, 
never whetting; labouring much to little purpose. As 
ffood no scythe as no edge. Then only doth the work go 
forward, when the scythe is so seasonably and moderat^y 
whetted, that it may cut, and so cuts, that it may have the 
help of sharpening. — ^Bishop Hall. 

Thosx who are themselves truly religious, who have felt 
the comfort, the happiness, which a just view of religion 
inspires ; how much it heightens all our pleasures, and 
softens all our pains; cannot fail to inspire their children 
with a due love and reverence for those principles, of which 
they have themselves felt the value. ^ Tlie best instruction 
will, however, be of little use, if the example of the teacher 
is at variance with his precepts. Of all the lessons you 
can give your children, none will be of so great importance 
as your own example. 
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No. VII. The Victory of Salamanca. ' 
When the British army captured Badajoz^ Marshal 
Sotdt was moving up quickly to its support, and had 
already arrived within two marches, when he learnt 
that it had been taken only two days before. The 
Marshal was much chagrined at the news, but he 
contented himself, as report says, with breaking all 
the plates and dishes in his immediate reach, and 
lost no time in returning to Seville. Marmont too, 
who had invested Ciudad Rodrigo, in order to make 
a diversion in favour of Badajoz, retreated the day 
after its capture, and fell back to Salamanca. 

Lord Wellington's first object was to interrupt the 
communication between the two French generals, 
by destroying their works and bridge of boats across 
the Tagus, at Almaraz, an operation gallantly and 
ably performed by Sir Rowland Hill, (at present 
Lord Hill, and Commander in Chief.) He then 
advanced towards Salamanca in the middle of June, 
and the French withdrew beyond the river Tormes, 
on whose right bank it stands 3 the British entered 
the city, and having reduced several strong forts 
which the enemy had there constructed, pursued 
Marmont and his army to the Douro. But the 
marshal being strongly reinforced, soon advanced 
again, and caused the British general in his turn to 
retire. And now began a brilliant contest of skill, 
between the two commanders, in which each dis- 
played all the resources of his art, and wielded them 
with consummate ability. Marmont's object, was 
evidently to cut o£f the allies from their commu- 
nication with Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
not to fight a battle, unless at such advantage as 
might seem to render his success certain 3 to frustrate 
this design was of course the purpose of Lord 
Wellington. The manoeuvres of the French marshal 
were met by corresponding movements on the part 
of the British genend, and thus rendered of no avail; 
and for six days did this game of skill continue. " It 
was an awful sight,'* says Mr. Southey, " to behold 
(T^o great armies in an open and level country. 



moving in parallel lines in full march, and frequently 
within half cannon-shot of each other, each waiting 
for some favourable moment, in which the antagonist 
might be found at fault." Nor was it long before it 
came. 

Early on the rooming of the 22nd of July, the 
British army was posted, with its left resting on 
the river Tonnes, and its right, near two remarkably 
bold rocky heights, called the Dos Arapiles; the 
enemy being immediately in front, and covered by a 
thick wood. About eight o'clock, a column of 
French soldiers issued from the wood, and advancing 
rapidly, seized the outer and most extensive of those 
strong points ; the other was instantly occupied by 
the British. Marshal Marmont collected behind the 
Arapiles a large force, and having great reliance on 
his skill as a tactician, commenced manoeuvreing on 
a range of easy heights, about a thousand yards in 
front of his opponents. In this manner the early 
part of the day was spent 3 but about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, the marshal with much show, and 
amidst great noise caused by the furing of his artillery, 
and the muskets of a cloud of skirmishers thrown 
out from his front and flank, rapidly extended his 
left, and moved forward his troops, " apparently," 
said Lord Wellington in his despatch, "with an 
intention to embrace, by the position of his troops, 
and by his fire, our post on that of the two Arapiles 
which we possessed, and from thence to attack and 
break our line 3 or at all events, to render difficult 
any movement of ours to our right." This manoeu- 
vre of Marmont's, offered the British general an 
opportunity of attack, for which he had been anx- 
iously looking. He was at dinner, when informed of 
it J but at once perceiving his advantage, he rose 
in such haste as to overturn the table, exclaiming 
" Marmont's good genius has forsaken him ;" in 
an instant he was on horseback, issuing those orders 
which won the battle of Salamanca. 

The French had dangerously weakened their left 
by too greatly extending it. It rested originally, 9$ 
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we have observed, upon one of two remarkable rocky 
points, called the Dos Arapiles, on the other of 
ll^hich was posted the British right 3 but it was now 
prolonged on tlie heights beyond that point. The 
British General resolved on three simultaneous 
attacks upon this part of Marmont*s army: one 
upon its front; a second to support the first by 
assailing the Arapiles Hill which the enemy held 3 
and the other to turn their left upon the heights. 
The divisions of Generals Leith and Cole, with 
Bradford's brigade^ and Sir Stapleton Cotton's cavalry 
were charged with the firsts General Pack's, and two 
Portuguese regiments, with the second; and the 
third division under Pakenham, with D'Urban's 
cavalry, and two squadrons of dragoons under 
Colonel Hervey were directed upon the third. 

Pakcnham's force moved briskly over the inter- 
vening valley, and passing beyond the enemy's 
extended left, almost before they were aware of his 
intention, formed across their flank, drove them back 
in disorder, and overthrew every thing that presented 
itself. The cavalry charged, and breaking in gal- 
lantly among the confused masses of infantry, put 
numbers to the sword. The attack in front was 
equally successful j the British troops had been lying 
stretched on the ground, to avoid the effects of the 
heavy cannonade to which they were exposed for 
about an hour, when the welcome orders came, 
which bade them advance against the enemy. " The 
distance," says Mr. Southey, " was more than a mile, 
up a steep height crowned by twenty pieces of 
cannon, and their left had to pass through the 
village, which formed a considerable obstruction; 
they advanced in perfect order, not firing a shot till 
they had gained the summit, from whence the guns 
which had annoyed them were hastily withdrawn, 
nor till they had received the fire of the enemy who 
were formed into squares to resist them. When they 
were within some thirty yards, the word was given 
to fire and charge; this instantly threw the squares 
into disorder; the heavy cavalry coming up on the 
right increased their confusion ; they fled then, and 
in their flight, fell in with the remains of their extreme 
left, flying before Major-GeneralPakenham's division." 
The French were driven successively from one height to 
another; and a large number of them made prisoners. 

But the British soon experienced a check, in 
consequence of the failure of Pack's attack upon the 
Arapiles, enabling the enemy to throw some troops 
upon the left of the force which had attacked their 
front. Cole's division was obliged to give way, after 
a severe contest, in which their general was wounded. 
But the promptitude of Marshal Beresford, and the 
opportune aid afforded by a fresh division which had 
been kept in reserve, and which Lord Wellington 
now ordered up, soon restored the success of the 
British. The enemy's right, however, reinforced by 
the troops which had fled from his left, and by those 
which had now retired from the Arapiles, still con- 
tinued to resist ; they re-fortned and took up theur 
ground with great quickness and skill, almost at 
right angles to their original front, the infantry along 
the crest of the hill in line, supported by heavy close 
columns in reserve, the cavalry in masses on their 
flanks, and the artillery posted at the advanced 
knolls, so as to sweep the whole face of the height. 
But all their resistance was vain; they were driven 
back, and soon fled through the woods towards the 
Tormes, cavalry, infantry, and baggage, all mixed 
together. They were briskly pursued; but* the 
darkness of the night was highly advantageous to 
them, and under its cover many escaped, who must 
otherwise have fallen into the hands of the victors. 



The loss in this battle was severe on both sides, 
and particularly on that of the French. Besides the 
dead and wounded, they left 7000 prisoners on the 
field; and aleven pieces of cannon, with several 
ammunition-waggons, two eagles, and six colours, 
were taken from them. Of the allies, nearly 5000 
were killed and wounded; among the latter were 
Generals Cole and Leith, and Marshal Beresford; 
and among the former was General Le Marchant, 
whose loss, the Earl of Wellington regretted as that 
of ''a most noble officer." On the French side, 
Marmont himself was disabled early in the action ; 
his second also was wounded, and three generals were 
killed. 

The victory thus gained at Salamanca, was the 
most memorable and decisive which had hitherto 
crowned the British arms in the peninsula. 



A VOYAGE TO ENGLAND, 

BY Air AMERICAN. 

To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has 
to make is an exceliettt preparative. From Uie moment 
you lose sight of the land you have left, all is vacancy 
until you step upon the opposite shore, and are launched 
at once into tne oustle and novelties of another world. 

I have said that at sea all is vacancy. I should correct 
the expression. To one given up to day-drcaminfr, and 
fond or losing himself in reveries, a sea-voyage is full of 
jiubjects for meditation ; but then they are the wonders of 
the deep, and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the 
mind from worldly themes. I delighted to loll over the 
quarter-raihng, or to climb to the main-top on a calm day, 
and to muse for hours together on the tranquil bosom of a 
summers sea ; or to gaze upon the piles of golden clouds 
just peering above the horizon, fancy them some fairy 
realms, and people them with a creation of my own, ur to 
watch the gentle undulating billows rolling their silver 
volumes, as if to die away on those happy shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and 
awe, with which I looked down fVom my giddy height on 
the monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols. ShoaU 
of porpoises tumbhng about the bow of the ship; the 
grampus slowly heaving his huge form above the surface, 
or the ravenous shark, darting like a spectre through the 
blue waters. My imagination would conjure up all that I 
bad heard or read of the watery world beneath me, of the 
fmny herds that roam its fathomless valleys ; of the shape- 
less monsters that lurk among the very foundations of the 
earth ; and those wild phantasms which swell the tales of 
fishermen and sailors. - 

Sometimes a distant sail gliding along the edge of the 
ocean would be another theme for idle speculation. How 
interesting this fragment of a world hastening to rejoin 
the great mass of existence ! What a glorious monument 
of human invention, that has thus triumphed over the 
wind and wave; has brought the ends of the earth to 
communion, has established an interchange of blessings, 
pouring into the steril regions of the north all the luxuries 
of the south; diffused the light of knowledge and the 
charities of cultivated life; and has thus bound together 
those scattered portions of the human race, between which 
nature seemed to have thrown an insurmountable barrier ! 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a 
distance. At sea every thing that breaks the monotony 
of the surrounding expanse attracts the attention. It 
proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been com- 
pletely wrecked ; for there were the remains of handker- 
chiefs by which some of the crew had fastened themselves 
to this spar to prevent their being washed off by the waves. 
There was no trace by which the name of the ship could 
be asceitained. The wreck had evidently drifted about 
many months; clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, 
and long sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. But where, 
thought I, is the crew? Their struggle has long been 
over; — they have gone down amidst the roar of the 
tempest : — ^their bones lie whitening in the caverns of the 
deep. Silence— oblivion, like the waves have closed over 
them, and no one can tell the story of their end. 

What sighs have been wafted after that ship! what 
prayers offered up at the deserted fire-side of home ! How 
often has the mother, the sister, and the wife, pored o^^r 
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the daily news, to catch Bome casual intelliffence of this 
rover of the deep 1 How has expectation darkened into 
anxiety — anxiety into dread — ana dread into despair! 
Alas ! not one memento shall ever return for love to 
cherish. All that shall ever he known is 4hat she sailed 
from her port, ** and was never heard of more." 

The sight of the wreck, as usual, gave rise to many 
dismal anecdotes. This was particularly the case in the 
evening, when the weather, which had hitherto been fair, 
began to look wild and threatening, and gave indications 
of one of those sudden storms that will sometimes break 
in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat 
around the dull light of a lamp, in the caoin, that made 
the gloom more ^astly, every one bad his tale of ship- 
wreck and disaster. I was particularly struck with a short 
one related by the captain. 

" As I was once sailing,*' said he, " in a fine stout ship, 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of the heavy fogs 
that prevail in those parts rendered it impossible for me to 
see far ahead, even in the daytime; but at night the 
weather was so thick, that we could not distinguish any 
object at twice the length of our ship. I kept lights at 
the mast-head, and a constant watch forward to look out 
for fishing-smacks, which are accustomed to lie at anchor 
on the banks. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, 
and we were going at a great rate through the water. 
Suddenly the watch gave the alarm of ' a sail ahead I' but 
it was scarcely uttered till we were upon her. She was a 
small schooner at anchor, with her broadside towards us. 
The crew were all asleep, and had neglected to hou t a 
light. We struck her just amid-ships. The force, the stze, 
and weight of our vessel, bore her down below the waves ; 
we passed over her, and were hurried on our course. 

" As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, I had 
a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, rushing 
from her cabin ; they had just started from their cabins to 
be swallowed, shrieking, by the waves. I heard their 
drowning cry mingled with the wind. The blast that bore 
it to our ears swept us out of all farther hearing. I shall 
never forget that cry ! It was some time before we could 
put the ship about, she was under such headway. We 
returned, as nearly as we could guess, to the place where 
the ship was anchored. We cruised about for several hours 
in the dense fog. We fired several guns, and listened if 
we might hear the hallo of any survivors; but all was 
silent— we never heard nor saw any thing of them more I*' 

It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of 
'* land" wa^ given from the mast-head. I question whe&ier 
Columbus, when he discovered the new world, felt a more 
delicious throng of sensations than rush into an American's 
bosom when he first comes in sight of Europe. There is 
a volume of associations in the very name. It is that land 
of promise, teeming with every thing of which his child- 
hood has heard, or on which his studious years have 
pondered. 

From that time until the period of our arrival it was 
all feverish excitement. The ships of war that prowled 
like guardian giants round the coast; the headlands of 
Ireland stretching out into the channel ; the Welsh moun- 
tains towering into the clouds; all were objects of intense 
interest. As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitred 
the shores with a telescope. My eye dwelt with delight 
on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and gi^n 
grass-plots. I saw the mouldering ruins of an abbey 
overrun ffith ivy, and the taper spire of a village church 
rising from the brow of a neighbouring hill — all were cha- 
racteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so &vourable, that tlie ship was 
enabled to come at once at the pier. It was thronged with 
people; some idle lookers-on, others ea^er expectants of 
some friends or relatives. I could distinguish the mer- 
chant to whom the ship belonged. I knew him by his 
calculating brow and restless air. His hands were thrust 
into his pockets ; he was whistling thou<;htfully, and walk- 
ing to and fro, a small space having been accorded to him 
by the crowd, in defei-ence to his temporary importance. 
There were repeated cheerings and salutations inter- 
changed between the shore and the ship, as friends hap- 
pened to recognise each other. 

But I particularly noted one young woman, of humble 
dress but interesting demeanor. She was leaning forward 
from among the crowd, her eye hurried over the ship as it 
neared the shore, to catch some wished-for countenance. 
She seemed disappointed and agitated, when I heard a 
foint voice call her name. It wa» from a poor sailor who 



had been ill all the voyage, and had excited the S3rmpathy 
of every one on board. When the weather was fine, his 
messmates had spread a mattress for him on deck in the 
shade, but of late his illness had so increased, that he had 
taken to his hammock, and had only breathed a wish that 
he might see his wife before he died. 

He nad been helped on deck as we came up the river, 
and was now leaning againtit the shrouds, with a counte- 
nance so wasted, so p^e, and so ghastly, that it is no 
wonder the eye of affection did not recognise him. But at 
the sound of his voice her eye darted on his features, it 
read at once the whole volume of sorrow ; she clasped her 
hands, uttered a foint shriek, and stood wringing them in 
silent agony. 

All was now hurry and bustle. The meeting of ac- 
quaintances — the greeting of friends — ^the consultations of 
men of business. I alone was solitary and idle. I had no 
friend to meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped upon the- 
land of my forefathers — ^but felt that I was a stranger in 
that land. — ^Washinoton Iryino. 



THE CURFEW. 



Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off Curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.— Milton. 



The word Curfew is derived from the Norman word, 
carrefou, or couvre/eu, and is now considered by us to 
mean the signal for extinguishing fires. Pasquier 
says it is derived from car/ou, or garefou, as being 
intended to advertise the people to secure themselves 
from the robbers and revellers of the night. 

The Curfew Bell is commonly, though I think 
erroneously, supposed to have been introduced in 
England by William the Conqueror. It is true, that 
one of his laws ordered all his subjects to extinguish 
their fires and lights, and retire to rest, at eight 
o'clock, at which hour the Curfew was appointed to 
be rung, but the ^regulation existed in the monasteries 
long before his time ; and although it was not, per- 
haps, obligatory on the inhabitants of the adjoining 
villages, yet was highly conducive to the general 
safety, when the cottages were composed entirely of 
timber. Henry, in his History of Great Britain, says 
there is sufficient evidence that the same custom pre- 
vailed in most parts of Europe at this period, and 
was intended as a precaution against fires, which 
were then very frequent and very fatal, when so 
many houses were built of wood j and Peshall, in his 
History of the City of Oxford, afiirms that the custom 
of ringing the bell, at Carfax, every night at eight 
o'clock (called Curfew Bell, or Cover-fire Bell), was 
by order of King Alfred, the restorer of our Univer- 
sity, who ordained that all the inhabitants of Oxford 
should, at the ringing of that bell, cover up their 
fires and go to bed ; which custom is observed to 
this day : and the bell as constantly rings at eight 
as Great Tom tolls at nine. In order to reconcile 
these accounts of Henry and Peshall with the asser- 
tions set forth by most other writers, of its intro- 
duction by the Norman conqueror, we may, I think, 
be justified in supposing that the custom existed in 
England prior to his reign, but that, under the loose 
and careless sway of the Saxon monarchs, it had 
fallen gradually into disuse, and was eagerly revived 
by William, as a means of securing his usurpation, 
by enervating the habits of the people, and of sup- 
pressing all attempts at domestic rebellion, by pre- 
venting any nightly meetings of the disafifected. 

Of the causes which led to the establishment of a 
custom at first sight so tyrannical, we know nothing 
for certain, and the opinions of modem historians 
di£fer widely with regard to them. Some affirm that 
the Conqueror, regarding his British subjects with a 
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jealous eye^ and his dominion in this country as by 
no means secure, naturally laid upon them such 
restrictions as would most tend to lower their pride 
and degrade that noble activity of mind and body 
which might be productive of formidable opposition 
to the safety of his throne : this view is suggested by 
Polydore Vergil, who, upon this subject, writes, " In 
order that he might convert the native ferocity of the 
people into indolence and sloth, he deprived them of 
their arms, and ordained that each head of a family 
should retire to rest about eight o clock in the even- 
ing, having raked the ashes over his fire: and that for 
this purpose a sign should be made through every 
village, which is even now preserved, and called in 
the Norman Cover/eu.'* 

Others, again, regard it as a mark of infamy, and 
as a proof of the slavery in which William held the 
conquered English. . The poet, Thomson, seems to 
have adopted this opinion, when he wrote — 

The shiyering wretches, at the Curfew sound. 
Dejected, sunk into their sordid beds. 
And through the mournAil gloom of ancient times 
Mused sad, or dreamt of better. 

That it was not a badge of infamy, is, however, evi- 
dent, from the fact, that the law was of equal obliga- 
tion upon the Norman nobles of the court and upon 
the Saxon peasantry. The same argument might 
be adduced to show that it cannot justly be consi- 
dered as a mark of slavery, since the high-spirited 
and chivalrous nobility which accompanied William 
in his expedition against Britain, each of whom was 
but too ready to exalt his own pretensions to equality 
if not to superiority over their brave and adventurous 
but illegitimate leader, would have felt but little 
inclination to submit to any encroachment upon 
their hours of pleasure, or any derogation from the 
uncorrupted spirit of freedom of a knight of Nor- 
mandy. In further proof that this custom cannot 
justly be considered as evidence of an unworthy 
state of subjection, is the fact, that the obUgation 
to extinguish fires and lights at a certain hour was 
imposed upon his subjects by David the First, king 
of Scotland, in his Leges Burgorum, and in this 
case no one ever imagined that it conveyed any sign 
of infamy or servitude. Voltaire, in his Universal 
History, ridicules the notion of its being a badge 
of degradation. "The law," he says, "far from 
being t3rrannical, was only an ancient police, esta- 
blished in almost all the towns of the north, and 
which had been long preserved in the convents." He 
adds this reason for it, " That the houses were all 
built of wood, and the fear of fire was one of the 
most important objects of general police." 

This is, perhaps, the most rational and satisfactory 
mode of accounting for the institution of a practice 
so singular ; for the fearful devastation made by fire 
in great towns, at that period, is well authenticated. 
Moscow generally suffered severely at least once in 
twenty years ; and Fitzstephen says, that " the only 
pests of London are the immoderate potations of fools, 
and the continual fires,** Alas ! that while the pro- 
gress of the arts and civilization has secured us in 
a great measure from the latter, the spread of religious 
information, and the better knowledge of our christian 
duties, should have conduced so little to the diminu- 
tion of the former. 

The custom of ringing the eight o'clock, or Curfew, 
bell, is still kept up, or was till lately, in many towns 
in England, though the obligation it was intended to 
enforce, viz., the extinguishing the fires, &c., and the 
pains and penalties consequent upon the transgression 
of the law, were abolished in the year 1 1 10, by Henry 
the First, who wished to conciliate his subjects, by 



relieving them from some of the gnevous burdeiui 
imposed by his father. 

It is generally imagined, though we think without 
sufficient reason, that the punishment, in case of 
disobedience against this law, was no less than death. 
We are inclined to suppose, however, that even in 
those days of unjust laws and severe exaction, the 
life of a human being was not sacrificed for trans- 
gressing a mere matter of poUce, where no actual 
moral offence was committed, either against God or 
man. There is no instance on record which would 
lead us to conclude that William ever enforced the 
observance of this custom by so wanton a disregard • 
of the life of a fellow creature, as stains the memory 
of an equally celebrated man, upon an occasion of 
similar disobedience. Though not immediately con- 
nected with our subject, we cannot refrain from 
relating the circumstance. The severe Frederick, 
king of Prussia, intending to make an important 
movement during the night, gave orders that by 
eight o'clock all the lights in the camp should be 
put out, on pain of death. The moment that the 
time was past, he walked out to see whether his 
orders were obeyed. He found a light in the tent 
of a Captain Zeitem, which he entered just as the 
officer was folding up a letter. Zeitem knew him, 
and instantly fell on his knees to entreat his mercy. 
The king asked to whom he had been writing : he said 
it was a letter to his wife, whom he tenderly loved, and 
that he had retained the candle for a few minutes 
beyond the time, to finish it. The king ordered him 
to rise, and write one line more, which he should 
dictate. This line was to inform his wife, without 
any explanation, that by such an hour the next day 
he would be a dead man. The letter was then sealed 
and despatched, as it had been intended, and the next 
day the officer was executed. 




THE CURF£W. 



Annexed is a representation of the instrument 
formerly used for the purpose of extinguishing fires, 
and from thence called a Curfew, R. H. F. 



History makes us some amends for the shortness of life. 
— Skblton. 



The greatest friend of truth is time, her ^atest enemy 
is prejudice, and her constant companion is humility. — 

COLTON. 



Cardinal Pool was once told of one, who was very 
curious in keeping of his beard, and that the trimming of 
it cost him tNvo ducats every month ; ** If so," said Pool, 

" his beard will shortly be more worth than his head.** 

Camden s Remains. 
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TPE TUNNY FISHERY. 
Thi common Tunnjr {Il^nmts tmigaru,) is a large 
fish belonging to the mackerel tribe: although but 
little known in England, it is an object of considerable 
importance to many of the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean; to none more so, perhaps, than the 
Sicilians. The engraving at the head of this article 
reDPesents one of the various methods of taking this 
fish, employed by that nation; it is called the fishery 
<i la TkoHnaire. The Tunnies, like the mackerel, 
appear in great shoals, or banks, whicl^ are believed 
to enter the Mediterranean at the beginning of April, 
for the purpose of depositing their spawn j but it is 
very likely, that instead of coming from any great 
distance, they merely rise from the deeper parts of 
that sea, in order to reach the shoal water, that the 
spawn, or ova, may be placed within the influence of 
the sun's rays. The appearance of the mackerel is 
said to indicate the approach of the Tunnies, these 
last being voracious fish, and devouring great quan- 
tities of their smaller brethren. 




THE COMMON TUNNY, 

At the time when these fish make their periodical 
appearance, the strongest and the boldest precede 
their companions at distances determined by their 
greater vigour or courage. The form assumed by a 
shoal of Tunnies, is that of a long triangle, the 
weaker fish bringing up the rear. The approach of 
^8 hvmg mass is perceived at a considerable distance, 
from the noise which accompanies their rapid move- 
ments, for the tail of the Tunny is large and power- 
ful, and striking forcibly and rapidly agamst the 
water, produces a sound which can be heard at a 
great way off. ''This murmuring noise, which is 
heard from afar, is echoed from rock to rock, and 
repeated from shore to shore, resembling that dull 
but imposing sound, which during a deceitful cahn 
on a burning summer's day, announces the approach 
of a hurricane.*' 

In ^ite, however, of their number, tiieir strength, 
and their swiftness, a sudden noise wiU often arrest 
the whole shoal in the middle of their course, or 
even the unejq)ected appearance of any bright object. 
If we may believe the reasoning of Pliny, the Roman 
naturalist, who speaking of the Tunny, says, " in the 
spring, the Tunnies pass in troops, composed of 
numerous individuals, from the Mediterranean into 
the Euxme or the Black Sea, and in the strait which 
separates Europe from Asia, a rock of dazzhng 
whiteness, and of great elevation, rises near Chalce- 
dony, on the Asiatic shore j and the sudden appear- 
ance of this rock, terrifies the Tunnies to such an 
extent, as to force them to alter their course, and 
suddenly turn towards the Cape of Byzantium, 
opposite fhfi Chaicedpnian shorej and this forced 
direcuott of the counse of these fish, causes the 
fishery to be very abundant near Uie Cape of Byzan- 
tium. The usual size of this fish is from two to 
three feet in length; they are at times, however, 
taken as long as ten feet. Aristotle mentions an old 
lunny which weighed upwards of two hundred 
weight. 



The Tunny-fishejf Wtt« attended to wit)i grea^ piu». 
by the fuicients, and still employs a vast nuinber of 
hands in diflferent parts of the Mediterranean, chiefly 
in Catalonia, t^rovence, Liguria, Sardinia, and> as we 
have already mentioned, Sicily. 

The Tunnies are taken in two ways, la the first 
case, when a sentinel, posted on an elevated spot, 
has made a signal that the fish are in view, and has 
pointed out the quarter from which they are coming, 
a number of boats put to sea under tfce command of 
a leader, and arrange themselves in a curve, and 
joining their nets form an enclosure, which alarms 
the Tunnies, and gradually drives them into closer 
ranks: they still continue to add fresh nets, con- 
tinually driving the fish towards the shore. When 
they have reached water only a few fathoms in depth, 
they cast their last and largest net, which has a kind 
of pocket or long bag attached to itj this they draw 
towards the land, and with it they bring all the fish. 
The small ones are then taken out with the hands] 
and the larger are landed after they are despatched 
with boat-hooks. This mode of fishing, which is 
employed on the coast of Languedoc, produces some- 
times at a single take as much as fifteen ton weieht 
of fish. . ^ 

The second mode is that represented in the en- 
graving with nets, called by the Italians ionnaro. 
These arc much more complicated; Brydone calls 
the whole apparatus i^ kind of aquatic castle, con- 
structed at great cost, — a double row of large long 
nets, supported in an upright position by means of 
corks fastened to their upper edge, and by lead 
weighte aQd stones at the lower, are fixed by anchors 
in such a m^ner as to form an enclosure parallel to 
the shore for mauy hundred fathoms, sometimes an 
Italiap mile in length, and divided into many cham- 
bers by transverse nete, and open on the land-side 
by a sort of door c. The Tunnies, who always swim 




close to the shore, pass between it and the line of 
nets. Arrived at the end of this, they meet with a 
Urge net stretched across, which closes the passage, 
and obliges them to enter the tonnaro by the openings 
which are practicable; when they have once entered 
they are driven onward in various ways from cham- 
ber to chamber, till they reach the last, which has 
been named the chamber of death. A horizontal 
net here forms a kind of platform, which a great 
number of sailors, who have asembled in their boats, 
raise up in such a manner as to lift up the fishes at 
the same time nearly to the surface. It is now that the 
action commences, and blows are dealt in all direc- 
tions with boat-hooks, and weapons of that descrip- 
tion; the spectacle becomes quite imposing, and 
attracts a great number of spectators, and it forms 
at the same time one of the principal amusements of 
the rich Sicilians, and one of the chief branches of 
the commerce of the island. 

As the Tunnies enter the nets in great numbers, 
the first endeavour of the fishermen is to drive them 
through the openings d d d of the ^ap^^rs 1 2 3, 
till the chamber 1 is sufficiently fuU'of fish; the 
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opening to this cliambeY at i k then closed, by a net 
acting like a door, and the fish confined | hi this 
manner the chambers 2 and 3, and afterwards 4 and 
5, are filled. The opening at c is then also closed, 
and the doors separating the different chambers 
being lifted, the fish are driven as before noticed into 
B, the chamber of death, which is snrronnded by the 
boats of the fishermen. 

The fiesh of the Tunny, when nncooked, bears a 
close resemblance to beef. '' Yon wotdd scarcely 
believe/' says Cetti, " the different tastes of the 
various parts of the Tnnny ; at each part of the body, 
and at various depths from the surface, it varies 5 
here it is like veal, there pork. The Sardinian fish- 
ermen employ a host of words, which the memory 
can scarcely retain, to distinguish these different 
morsels. The flesh of the belly, which is the most 
delicious, is called sorra, and costs twice as much as 
the netia, which is flesh of the second quality.*' Like 
all the Mackerel tribes, the Tunny remains fresh and 
good for a few hours only after it is taken } if the 
least tainted it is not only unwholesome, but even a 
dangerous kind of food. 



For what is food given? To enable us to carry on the 
necessary business of life, and that our support may be 
such as our work requires. This is the use of food. Man 
eats and drinks that he may work, therefore, the idle man 
forfeits his right to his daily bread ; and the apostle lay» 
down a rule both just and natural, that *' if any man will 
not work, neither shall he eat:" but no sooner do we fall 
into abuse and excess, than we are sure to suffer for it in 
mind and in body, either with sickness, or ill temper, or 
vicious inclinations, or with all of thorn at once. Man is 
enabled to work by eating what is sufficient, he is hindered 
from working, and becomes heavy, idle, and stupid, if he 
take too much. As to the bodily distempers that are 
occasioned by excess, there is no end of them. — ^Jonss of 
Nayland, 

Certain it is, that no man ever repented that he rose 
from the table sober, healthful, and with his wits about 
him; but very many have repented that they sat so long, 
till their bellies swelled, their health, and their virtue, and 
their God is departed from them. — ^Jeremy Taylor. 



If I am regardless of sensual comforts and pleasures, if I 
am not greedy of dainties, if I sleep little, &c., the reason 
is, because I spend my time more delightfully, in things 
whose pleasure ends not in the moment of enjoyment, 
and that also make me hope for an everlasting reward. 
Besides, thou knowest that when a man sees that his 
affairs go ill, he is not generally very gay, and that on the 
contrary, they who think to succeed in their designs, 
whether in agriculture, traffic, or any other undertaking, 
are very contented in their minds. Now, dost thou believe, 
that from any thing whatsoever, there can proceed a satis- 
faction like that, of behoving that we improve daily in 
virtue. — Socrates. 



Tn£ following Imes addressed to ihe Alabaster Sal^ophagns, 
supposed to be that of the King, called by Belzoni 
PsammtUhU, but whose real name was Owwee-Menepthdh^ 
mentioned in voL iv,, p. 154, of the Saturday Magaxiney 
appeared in one of the public prints at the close of tho year 
1821. It may not be deemed an unworthy companion of the 
Lines to the Mummy , in page 72, and the Answer qf the 
Mummy y in page 155, of our Fourth Volume. 

Thou Alabaster relic ! while I hold 
My hand upon thy sqniptured margin thrown. 

Let me recall the scenes thou couldst unfold, 
Might'st thou relate the changes thou hast known ; 

For mou wert primitive in thy formation, 

Launched from th* Almighty*s hand at the creation. 

Yes— thou wert present when the stars and skies 
And worlds unnumbered rolled into their places, 

"When God from chaos bade the spheres arise. 
And fixed the radiant sun upon its basis, 



And wiih his finger on the bounds of spaeo 
Marked out each planers everlasting race. 

How many thousand ages from thy birth 
Thou slepVst m dorlmess, it were vain to ask ; 

TiU Egypt's sons upheaved thee from the earth. 
And year by year pursued their patient task. 

Till thou wert carved and decorated thus, 

Worthy to be a king^s sarcophagus. 

What time Elijah to the skies ascended. 

Or David reigned in holy Palestine, 
Some ancient Theban monarch was extended 

Beneath the lid of this emblazoned shrine^ 
And to that subterranean palace borne 
Which toiHng ages in the rock bad worm 

Thebes from her hundred portals filled the plain 

To see tho car on which thou wert upheld. 
What funeral pomps extended in thy train I 

What banners waved ! what mighty music swell'd. 
As armies, priests, and crowds bewailed in chorus, 
Their Kin^ their God, their Serapis, their Orus. 
Thus to thy second quarry did they trust 

Thee, and the lord of 2J1 the nations round ; 
Grim King of Silonce \ monarch of the dust ! 

Embalmed, anointed, jewelled, sceptred, crowned. 
There did he lie in state \ cold, stifi; and stark, 

A leathern Pharaoh, grinning in the dark. 

Thus ages rolled ; but their dissolving breath 
Could only blacken that imprisoned thing. 

Which woro a ghastly royalty in death, 
As if it struggled still to be a king : 

And each revolving century, like this last, 

Just droppM its dust upon thy Iid--and passed* 

The Persian conqueror o'er Egypt poured 
His devastating host, — a motley crew,— 

And steel-clad horsemen, — ^the barbarian horde,—* 
Music and men of every sound and hue,— 

Priests, archers, eunuchs, concubines, and brutes,— « 

Gongs, trompetis, oymbals, dulcimers, and lutes. 

Then did the fierce Combyses tear away 
The ponderous rock that seal'd the sacred tomb : 

Then £d the Blowly<^penetrating ray 
Redeem thee from long centuries of gloom ; 

And lowered torches flashed agocinst thy side. 

As Asia's king thy blason'd trophies eyed. 

Pluck*d from his grave with sacrilegious taunt, 
The features of the royal corpse they scanned : 

Dashing tho diadem from his temples gaunt. 
They tore the sceptre from his graspleas hand. 

And on those fields where once his wUl was law 

Left him for winds to wasto, and beasts to gnaw. 

Some pious Thebans, when the storm was past, 
Upclosed the sepulchre with cunning skill ; 

And nature, aiding their devotion, cast 
Over its entrance a concealing nil ; 

Then thy third darkness came, and thou didst sleep 

Twenty-three centuries in silence deep. 

But he, from whom nor pyramid nor sphynx 

Con hide its secrecies, Belzoni, came. 
From the tomVs mouth imcloscd the granite links^-— 

Gave thee again to light, and life, and fame, — 
And brought thee from the sands and deserts forth. 
To charm the '* pallid children of the north." 

Thou art in London, which, when thou wert new, 
Wat what Thebes is, — a wilderness and waste. 

Where savage beasts more savage men pursue, 
A scene by nature cursed, by man disgraced. 

Now, 'tis the world's metropolis, the high 

Queen of arms, learning, arts, and luxury. 

Here, where I hold my hand, His strange to think 
What other hands, percliance, preceded mine : 

Others have also stood beside thy brink 
And vainly conn'd the moralizing line. 

Kmgs, sages, chiefs ! that touched this stone, like me. 

Where are ye now ? Where all must shortly be. 

AU is mutation : he witliin this stone 
Was once the greatest monarch of the hour : 

His bones are dust, — ^his very name unknown. 
Go, leom from him the vanity of power I 

Seek not the frame's corruption to control. 

But build a lasting mansion for thy soul ! N« P. S* 

130—2 
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SIR HANS SLOANE, Bart., 

f HE FOUNDER OP THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 




MOKITMBNT TO TBI MBMOBT OF SIR BANS fLOAMBj IN 
CHELSSA CBUECa-TAAD. 

This eminent Physician, the Founder of the Bri- 
tish Museum, was a native of Ireland, and was 
bom on the 16th of April, 1660. From his early 
youth, he evinced a strong inclination to the study 
of the works of nature. Having embraced the 
medical profession, he came to England to prosecute 
his favourite science of botany, in the Apothecaries* 
Garden, at Chelsea ; and here he became acquainted 
- with the celebrated John Ray, and that great and 
good man, the Honourable Mr. Boyle. Having 
availed himself of all the advantages which London 
afforded, he thought fit to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, and upon his return resolved to fix himself 
in London, for the exercise of his profession. He 
soon became acquainted with the principal members 
of the Royal Society, and was elected a fellow in 
1685. He sailed with the Duke of Albemarle for 
the Island of Jamaica, in 1687, and returned to 
England in July, 1689. He was, subsequently, 
appointed physician to Christ's Hospital, and though 
he constantly received the salary, he immediately 
returned it, for the use of the Hospital. 
• He married, in 1695, Elizabeth, one of the 
daughters of John Langley, Esq., citizen and alder- 
man of London. The year following, he published 
his first work, A Catalogue of the Native Plants of 
Jamaica, which was dedicated to the Royal Society. 

A Museum which he had for several years been 
forming, was, in the year 1701, greatly enlarged by 
the accession of that of his friend, Wilham Courteen, 
Esq., who had spent the greatest part of his time 
and fortune in forming his collections, and which, 
at his death, he left to Dr. Sloane. Having dis- 
charged the office of Secretary of the Royal Society 
for twenty y^ars, without any salary, he resigned it 



in 1713 ; and, on ^e death of Sir Isaac Newton, in 
1727, th^ high and honourable office of President of 
the Royal Society was conferred on him. In the last 
illness of Queen Anne, he was called in to her assist- 
ance, and after the accession of King Greorge the 
First to the throne, he was created a Baronet, being, 
it is said, the first physician upon whom that rank 
was bestowed. 

Upon purchasing the manor of Chelsea, he gave 
the ground of the Garden to the Apothecaries* Com- 
pany, appointing an annual rent of fifty plants from 
it to be presented to the Royal Society. The esta- 
blishment of this garden was, indeed, as it well 
deserved to be, a peculiar object of his care and 
attention^ having been of great advantage to the 
pubUc, by assisting and encouraging the study of 
botany in this country ; and, in order to perpetuate 
these benefits, he stipulated that it should for ever 
remain a botanic garden. 

The severe winter of 1739 had nearly proved fatal 
to Sir Hans Sloane 5 however, he recovered, but at 
length determined to retire from his profession, and to 
spend the remainder of his life upon his estate at 
Chelsea. He began, in February of the year 1 742, to 
remove his hbrary and museum from his house at 
Bloomsbury to that at Chelsea ; but his retirement 
from London did not prevent him from being con- 
stantly visited by all persons of distinction, and 
sometimes by the Royal Family. At upwards of 
ninety years of age, though feeble, he was perfectly 
free from any distemper, enjoying his ratioiud facul- 
ties, and all his senses except that of hearing, which 
had been impaired for several years. His decay was 
very gradual, indicating that he would one day drop 
like a firuit fully ripe , and he would often say that he 
" wondered he was so long alive ; that for many 3rears 
he had been prepared for death, and was entirely 
resigned to the wUl of God, either to take him from 
this world, or continue him longer in it, as should 
seem best to Him.*' He would sometimes say, " I 
shall leave you one day or other, when you do not 
expect it;** and indeed the illness which carried him 
o£f was but of two or three days* continuance, and 
seemed rather the natural decay of a strong consti- 
tution, than any real distemper. There appeared 
nothing in him to which old age is usually subject ; 
for, as he was free from bodily pain, his mind seemed 
always composed, calm, and serene. He would 
sometimes reflect on his past life with satisfaction, 
whilst he declared that, during his whole practice, he 
had never denied his advice to the poor, or had on 
any occasion neglected his patient. He was governor 
of almost every hospital in London, to each of 
which, besides a donation of a hundred pounds 
during his life-time, he left a legacy at his death. 
He was ever a benefactor to the poor, and formed 
the plan for bringing .up the children in the Found- 
ling Hospital. 

He died on Thursday, January 11, 1753, and was 
interred, oa the 18th of that month, in the church- 
yard of Chelsea, in the same vault with his lady, his 
funeral being attended by many persons of distinc- 
tion, and several fellows of the Royal Society. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Zachary Pearce, 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, according to the appointment 
of the deceased. A handsome monument, of which 
we give an Engraving, was erected to his memory in 
Chelsea church-yard. 

The person of Sir Hans Sloane was tall and grace- 
ful ', his behaviour free, open, and engaging 3 and hia 
conversation cheerful, obliging, and communicative. 
He was easy of access to strangers, and always ready 
to admit the curious to a sight of his museum. His 
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table was hospitable ; and be appropriated one day 
in the week to persons dUstingnisbed by their learning, 
and particularly those of the Royal Society. He was 
extremely temperate both in eating and drinking. 
His custom was, to rise very early in the morning ; 
and, from his first getting up, he was constantly fit to 
have gone abroad, though for some of his last years 
he stirred not out of his own house. 

The study of nature, and the improvement of 
knowledge, were the employment and pleasure of 
his life, and to the exercise of his high intellectual 
qualities, are we indebted for the first establishment 
oi the British Musxvm. Having with great labour 
and expense, during the course of his long life, col- 
lected a rich cabinet of medals, objects of natural 
history, productions of art, antiquities, and an 
extensive library of manuscripts and printed books, 
he bequeathed the whole to the public, on condition 
that twenty thousand pounds should be paid to his 
executors. Included in this collection were gold 
and silver coins, which, considered only as bullion, 
were worth upwards of seven thousand pounds. 

The gems and precious stones of every kind, both 
in their natural state, and as the jeweller has manu- 
factured them ; the numerous vessels of jasper, agate, 
onyx, cornelian, sardonyx, &c. ; the curious cameos, 
the vast stores of the various productions of nature 3 
and the compktest library extant of physic and natu- 
ral history, consisting of 50,000 volumes, of which 
347 are drawings, or books illuminated, 3516 manu- 
scripts ; in whole, so industriously collected, and 
intended for the glory of Grod, and the good of man, 
he declares solemnly in his will, he believes to be 
worth more than four times what he expected to be 
paid to his family for them. 

Government fulfilled the terms of the legacy, and 
in 1753 an Act of Parliament was passed for the 
purchase of Sir Hans Sloane*s Museum, together 
with the Harleian collection of manuscripts, and for 
procuring one general repository, 'for the better 
reception and more convenient use of the collections, 
and of the Cottonian library, and additions thereto. 
The museum of Sir Hans Sloane was accordingly 
removed from Chelsea to Bloomsbury, and thus 
commenced the formation of the British Museum, 
to which national collection the most valuable addi- 
tions have, from time to time up to the present 
period, constantly been making. 

The following is an enumeration of the contents 

of Sir Hans Sloane's Collection, at the time of its 

tranrfer to the public. 

Library of printed books and maniucnpts, including 

books of prinU and drawings Vols. 50,000 

Coins and medals 23,000 

Antique idols, utensils. £cc 1,125 

Cameos, intaglios, seals, &c ...., 1,500 

Veaiels and utensils of agate, jasper, &c. 542 

Anatomical preparations of human bodies, parts of 
mummies, calculi, &c 756 

guadrupeds and their parts ••.• 8,136 
irds and their parts, eggs, &c 1,172 

Fishes and their parts • 1,555 

Amphibia 521 

Cnisucea 1,436 

Shells, echini entrochi • •• 5,845 

Insects ••••• 5,439 

Corals, sponges, zoophytes • 1,421 

Volumes of dried plants • 334 

Mathematical instruments •••••.••• 55 

Miscellaneous artificial curiosities. • 2,096 

J.T. 
^Partly Abridged from Faulknu's HUtoryof ChtUm,} 

What we hope ever to do with ease, we must learn first to 
do with dttigence.-~-DB. Johnson. 

PxopLB who are aiways innocently cheerfiil and good 
humoured, are very useful in the world; they maintain 
peace and happiness, and spread a thanknil temper 
amongst all who live around them. — ^Miss Talsot. 



FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI- 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No. IL Indestrvctibility of Mattbk* 

A COMMON tallow-candle auppUes an instmctive 
illustration of some of the changes incident to mat- 
ter. Withoat going particnlarly into the phenomena 
of its combustion, vdiich wOl come under our notice 
in a future paper, we may observe, that the tallow, 
being liquefied by heat, rises between the filaments of 
the wick, until, coming near to the flame, it is vapo- 
rised. From a state of vapour, it very rapidly passes 
into that of gas, which gas yields a continuous flame 
and a brilliant light. We wUl suppose, that the 
candle is a short six mould, that it is well made, the 
tallow of good quality, and that it be kept con- 
stantly snuffed. During its combustion, if the 
necessary conditions of constant snuffing, and free- 
dom from a current of air be observed, no smoke 
will arise from it. . This we may prove by holding 
over the candle, a little above the extremity of the 
flame, a piece of white card-board, or of polished 
tin. When the process of combustion is at an cud, 
we say, in common language, "the candle is burnt 
out," and all that remains, visible to our senses, is a 
few fragments of charred wick, which have been 
collected in the snuffers. 

A mould candle of six to the pound, weighs 
rather more than two ounces and a half. Under 
careful management, the whole of the tallow may be 
consumed, leaving in the snuffers about one fourth 
of an ounce of the wick. But what has become of 
the tallow ? It has disappeared, but not a particle 
of it has been wasted or destroyed. Those portions 
of the tallow and of the cotton, which now elude 
our observation, have been added to the surrounding 
atmosphere, and, although they may never again be 
all united under the precise forms of animal fat, and 
the seed-pod of the cotton-tree, yet are they per- 
forming, in the economy of nature, offices eqiuJly 
important and equally useful. What has been said 
respectmg a tallow-candle, may be viewed as appli- 
cable, wiUi but slight alterations, to an oil-lamp, and 
a wood, or coal fire. In the two latter, we commonly 
observe the Uberation of great quantities of smoke, 
and hence we have less difficulty in accounting for 
the dissipation of the particles of fuel. But in these 
cases, a portion only of the combustible materials 
pass off in a visible form. A fire, whether it be for 
domestic, or manufiicturing purposes, always implies 
the union of some portions of the inflammable 
materials, with certain portions of the surrounding 
atmosphere, constituting entirely new compounds, 
which compounds may, by a process we shall here- 
after describe, be collected separately and examined. 

The changes, thus briefly hinted at, are only a 
very small part of what are constantly going on 
around us. In the vegetable world, these changes, 
by their rapid succession, are strikingly apparent. 
A few simple elements, blended in different propor- 
tions, make up the vast variety of herbs and flowers, 
of fruits and trees, that adorn the surface of the 
earth. Whilst some tender plant springs up in the 
morning, and withers before night, the oak of the 
forest resists the blasts of a hundnsd winters. Yet 
the sturdy oak, in all its grandeur, is not exempt 
from changes, nor could it exist without them. Its 
leaves periodically fall off, and, as we are accustomed 
to say, rot) but this rottenness is necessary for the 
complete separation of the elements of which those 
leaves are composed, previous to their reappeuranoe, 
under some new form, in connexion with the mineral^ 
vegetable, or animal creation. 

The seed cast into the earth dies, but during the 
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progress of its i^vy. It protects, nourishes, and 
invigorates, the germ of a new plant, that springs 
forth, from its ruins. In these, and the greater pro- 
portion of the changes with which we are familiar, 
air and water co-operate. The elements of which 
vegetahles and animals are composed, belong, for the 
most part, to that class of matter denominated 
aM/orm, or in chemical language gaseous. Air and 
water hold a distinguished place among these 
elements, and, by a wise arrangement of Providence, 
are rendered alike subservient to vitality and to 
decomposition. 

The odour exhaled from putrescent animal matter, 
is peculiarly offensive and distressing to mankind, 
and to some of the inferior animals. Hence, the 
propriety of burying the dead in the earth, where 
decomposition proceeds less rapidly, and without 
endangering the existence of animated beings. 

We shall conclude this paper by att extract from 
the Journal of a Naturalist. 

" Surrounded as we are by wonders of every kind, 
and existing only by a miraculous concurrence of 
events, admiration seems the natural avocation of 
our being; nor is it easy to pronounce, amidst such 
a creation, what is most wonderful. But few things 
appear more incomprehensible, than the constant 
production and re-absorption of matter. An animal 
falls to the ground and diesj myriads of creatures 
are now summoned by a call, by an impulse of which 
we have no perception, to remove it, and prepare it 
for a new combination. Chemical agencies, fermen- 
tation, and solution, immediately commence their 
actions to separate the parts, and in a short time, 
of all this great body, nothing remains but the frame- 
work or bones, perhaps a httle hair, or some wool, 
and all the rest is departed we know not whither ! 
Worms and insects have done their parts ; the earth 
has received a portion, and the rest, converted into 
gases, and exhalable matters, has dispersed aU over 
the region, which, received into vegetable circulation, 
is again separated and changed, becomes modified 
anew, and nourishes that which is to continue the 
future generations of life. The petal of the rose ; 
the pulp of the peach ; .the azure and gold on the 
wing of the insect ; all the various productions of 
the animal and vegetable world j the very salts and 
compounds of the soil, are but the changes some 
other matters have undergone, which have circulated 
through innumerable channels since the first pro- 
duction of all things, and no particle (has) been 
lost. Bearing in mind this assured truth, that all 
these combinations have not been effected by chance, 
or peculiarity of circumstances, but by the predeter- 
mination of an Almighty intelligence, who sees the 
station, progress, and final destination of an atom, 
what an infinity of power and intellective spirit does 
this point out ! An Omnipotence which the bodied 
minds of us poor creatures cannot conceive. Truly 
may we say, 'who can find out the Almighty to 
perfection?* " R. R. 

Man is a thinking being, whether he will or no; all he 
can do, is, to turn nis thoughts the best way. — Sir W. 
Templb. 



I THB FIRST STEAM-BOAT IN THE WEST INDIES* 

Sir Ralph Woodford told us, that when this steamer 
was first started, he and a large party, as a mode of 
patronizing the undertaking, took a trip of pleasure in her 
through some of the Bocas into the main ocean. Almost 
ever; one got sick outside, and, as they returned through 
the Boca Grande, there was no one on deck but the man 
at the helm and himself. When they were in the middle 
of the passage, a small privateer, such as commonly infested 
the ^f durinff the first troubles in Columbia, was seen 
makine all sa9 for the shore of Trifiidad. Her course 
seemed unaecountable ; but what was theur surprise, when 
they observed that on nearing the coast, the privateer never 
tacked, and finally, that she ran herself directly on shore, 
her crew, at the same time, leaping over the bows and skies 
of the vessel, and scampering off as if they were mad, some 
up the mountains, and others into the thickets. This was 
80 strange a sight, that Sir R. W. ordered the helmsman 
to steer for the privateer, that he might discover the cause 
of it. When they came close, the vessel appeared deserted ; 
Sir Ralph went on board of her, and, after searehinff 
various parts without finding any one, he at length (mened 
a little side-cabin, and saw a man lying on a mat, evidently 
with some broken hmb. The man made an effort to put 
himself in a posture of supplication ; he was pale as ashes, 
his teeth chattered, and his hair stood on end. 

'*MisericordiaI misericordia! Ave Maria," fidtered forth 
the Colombian. 

Sir Ralph asked the man in Spanish, what was the cause 
of the strange conduct of the crew : — " Misericordia I" was 
the only reply. 

" Do you know who I am ?' said the governor. 

"The— the — O Senor I Misericordia! Ave Maria I* 
answered the smuggler. 

It was a considerable time before the feUow could be 
brought back to his senses, when he gave this account of 
the matter ;~that they saw a vessel apparently following 
them, with only two persons on board, and steering, without 
a single sail, directly in the teeth of the wind, current, 
(which runs like a river through the Bocas,) and tide; 
Against the breeze, against the tide. 
She steadied with upright keel: 
that they knew no ship could move in such a course by 
human means ; that they heard a deep roarine noise, and 
saw an unusual agitation of the water, which their fears 
magnified; finally, that they concluded it to be a super- 
natural appearance, accordingly drove their own vessel 
ashore, in an asony of terror, and -escaped as they could ; 
that he himself was unable to move, and that, when he 
heard Sir Ralph's footsteps, he verily, and indeed bclicverl, 
that he was fallen into the hands of the evil spirit. — Six 
Months in the West Indies. 



Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain a 
potencie of life in them, to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a 
violl the purest efficacie and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they arc as lively and as 
vijjoTOusly productive as those fabulous dragon's teeth, and 
being sown up and down, mav chance to spring up armed 
men. ♦ * • A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
hfe beyond hfe. — Milton* 



I WITNESSED a peculiar trait of the customs of the Hima- 
layan peasants, the putting an infant to sleep by the 
action of water. The successful issue of the experiment I 
had quietly made up my mind not to believe in, until 
convinced by ocular proof. The method was as follows. 
The child, whose age might be a year or two, was laid by 
its mother, who was employed in bruising grain, on a 
charpoy, (low bed or stretcher,) placed on a sloping' green 
bank, along the top of which ran a small stream. A piece 
of bark introduced through the embankment, conducted a 
slender spout of water, which fell, at the height of about 
half a foot, on the crown of the infant's head. It was fast 
asleep when I witnessed this process. — ^Mttndt's Sketches 
of India. 

The celebrated Admiral Lord Collingwood, remarks m a 
letter dated the Dreadnought, off Ushant, 1805. •' If the 
country gentlemen do not make it a point to plant oaks 
wherever they will grow, the time will not be very distant, 
when, to keep our navy, we must depend entirely on cap 
tures fi^m the enemy. You will be surprised to hear that 
most of the knees which were used in the Hibernia, were 
taken from the Spanish ships captured on the 14th of 
February ; and what they could not furnish was supplied 
by iron. I wish every body thought on this subject as I 
do ; thev would not walk through their farms without a 
pocket-iiil of acorns to drop in the hedge-sides, and then let 
them take their chance.*' 



Hb that eyes a Providence shall always have a Providence 
to eye, — Hall, 
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THE CINQUE PORTS. 
In a preceding number*, we had occasion slightly lo allude 
to the maritime celebrity of the Cincjue Ports, and the im- 
portant position which they hold in our olden history. 
Some particulars respecting them, therefore, may not be 
unacceptable, especially as they will appropriately lead to 
the subject of our illustration. 

During the period of Roman dominion in Britain, it was 
found necessaiy, in consequence of the incursions of the 
pirates then infesting the northern seas, to unite a certain 
number (nine,) of the ports, under the governance of an 
officer, for the better defence of the coast* This system 
was continued by the Saxons, who, however, only incorpo- 
rated five ports for this object; though, as there is no 
charter in existence prior to the reien of Edward the 
First, some writers have assumed that they did not exist as 
a corporation until then. From the mention of Dover, 
Sandwich, and Romney in the Domesday Book, as privi- 
Icged ports, and from various concurring circumstances, 
the date of their original incorporation may be assigned 
to the earlv period we have alluded to. 

Our early history affords abundant evidence of the emi- 
nent services and high importance of the Cinque Ports, 
both in times of war and of peace. During the former, 
they were for many centuries the chief arm of our naval 
power, whilst they greatly promoted the defence of the 
districts adjoining the coast during the latter. The ardu- 
ous, and almost incessant, duties which they were bound 
by charter to perform, tended, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to foster the growth of hardy and experienced seamen ; 
and their history, consequently, abounds with splendid 
instances of naval gallantry. 

In return for these services various privileges and immu- 
nities were granted them firom time to time ; and it has 
been well ^served, that, " in almost every reign, the 
pages of history show with how great honour and reputa- 
tion the Ports discharged the sacred trust reposed in their 
valour, skill, and bravery, by their confiding country.** 

In conformity with their general name, there are five 
head, or incorporated Ports, — Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, 
Hy the, and Romney ; but no less than thirty other places 
are severally united with, and participate in their privileges, 
as members of the original incorporation, and amon^t 
which we may mention Margate, Ramsgate, Rye. Win- 
chelsea, Folkestone, Faversham, Deal, and Walmer. 

In order that they might efficiently maintain the free 
navigation of the Channel, and protect the coast from 
foreign enemies and pirates, they were compelled con- 
stantly to keep up a considerable naval force, being 
obliged to furnish, when called upon by the crown, 57 
ships, manned by 1197 men and 57 boys, at their own 
charge, for 15 days at one time, after which it was in the 
power of the sovereign to keep them in commission for 
an unlimited period, at a stipulated rate of pay, which, 
however, was very insufficient to defray the heavy expen- 
diture necessarUy incurred. Notwithstanding this, there 
have been various instances where they contributed more 
than double the number of vessels required by their charter, 
thus incurring a heavy losst. 

In consideration of these services, however, the Cinque 
Ports had many honours and privileges of great import- 
ance. " They were," we are told, ** entitled to send two 
Barons to represent them in Parliament; they were, by 
their deputies, to bear the canopy over the kings head at 
his coronation, and to dine at the uppermost table, on his 
right hand, in the ^reat hall ; they were exempted from 
subsidies and other aids; their heirs were free from personal 
wardship notwithstanding any tenure; they were to be 
impleaded in their own towns, and no where else; they 
were to hold pleas and actions, real and personal ; to have 
conveyance of fines, and the power of enfranchising 
villains ; they were exempt from tolls, and had free liberty 
of buying and sellin?,** with many other privil^es. 

At the period of the Norman Conquest of England, the 
Cinque Ports Fleet was so formidable, that it was only in 
consequence of its absence on the northern coast of Eng- 
land, in pursuit of a Norwegian fleet, which it completely 
destroyed, that William was enabled to effect a landing on 
the British shores. Having learned that the Ports Fleet 
was making all sail from the north, the Norman Sovereign 

• See Sautrday Magasiiu, Vol. IV., p. 74, 

t Of the number of ships which the Ports were obliged to furnish, 
Hasungs and Dover each contributed twenty-one^ and Sandwich^ 
Kew Komneyi and Uythei each fire 



was compelled to burn the greater part of his ships}, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the English. 

The Cinque Ports rendered very eminent services at 
the period of the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada, on which occasion they fitted six new ships of 
large size, at a cost of 43,000/. 

Ill conformity with the example set by the Romans, the 
government and direction of these ports was intrusted to 
an individual of rank and consequence, who assumed the 
style and title of «' Lord Warden, Chancellor, and Admiral 
of the Cinciue Ports;'* an office which has frequently been 
held by heirs apparent to the throne. Amongst the per- 
sonages of the Blood Royal, on whom the mantle of the 
Lord Warden has fallen, we may mention Harold the 
Second, before his accession to the crown : Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, half-brother to William the Conqueror ; Edward 
the First, when Prince of Wales ; Henry the Fifth, when 
Prince of Wales; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the 
youngest son of Henry the Fourth; Richard the Ihird, 
when Duke of Gloucester ; Henry the Eighth, before his 
accession to the crown ; James the Second, when Duke of 
York ; and Prince George of Denmark. The office has 
also been held by many individuals of high eminence, 
including several of the most distinffuished femilies. 

After the death of Lord North, Uie oflSce was conferred 
upon William Pitt, whose strict regard to the promo- 
tion of the prosperity of the Ports, called forth a uni- 
versal feeling of respect amongst their inhabitants. This 
great statesman, on the year succeeding his appointment 
(1793), when war broke out with the French Repub- 
licans, organized several companies of horse and foot, 
under the designation of the Cinque Ports Fencibles, of 
which he assumed the command. The late Earl of Liver- 
pool subsequently held the office, which was afterwards 
appropriately bestowed on his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, (who is also (Governor and Constable of Dover Castle,) 
on the surpassing eminence of whose name, it is, indeed, 
unnecessary to comment. We cannot, however, resist 
recording one circumstance, for every thing which relates 
to so great a man is matter of national interest: since his 
appointment, his Grace has paid into the Treasury, for the 
public service, the whole amount of the proceeds of his 
office, as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

The last charter for their government, was granted by 
Charles the Second, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
which not only confirmed all preceding charters, but con- 
ferred .additional privileges upon the freemen. Tliis 
charter was subsequently confirmed bv James the Second. 

But the glory of the Cinque Ports has long been of the 
past. Sandwich, once one of the most extensive and 
opulent ports in Britain, is now, partly from the ruin of its 
harbour, a small and insignificant borough ; Winchelsea, 
which, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was styled by that 
Princess, a " Little London,'' has experienced a similar 
reverse ; Hythe was once so extensive and populous, as to 
contain seven parish churches; Rye and Romney arc 
nearly desolate; and of all the Cinque Ports and their 
dependencies, most of which were signally safe and exten- 
sive havens, only Dover, Hastings, Margate, and Rams- 
gate, are now in a fiourishinp^ condition, nor does their 
prosperity result firom any circumstance connected with 
their original privileges. The " decline and fair* of the 
Cinque Ports from their ancient eminence, may be 
attributed to the ruin or injury of their harbours, by the 
long-continued recession or destructive eflTects of the sea ; 
the abolition of their exclusive commercial privileges; and 
the alteration which has been made in the system of 
raising a maritime force. Their decay consequent on 
these changes, was progressive, though its results were not 
the less certain. 

The Court of the Cinque Ports, for holding pleas, as 
well as the grand assembly of the same, was originally held 
at the S hep way-cross, near Limne, where the oath was ad- 
ministered to the Lord Warden on his induction into office. 
This high functionary is now generally sworn in at Breden- 
stone Hill, to the south-west of Dover, opposite the castle, 
where the ancient court of Shepway was held, and most of 
the business relating to the Cinque Ports transacted. 
In addition to the above, the Lord Warden also holds a 
Court of Equity, as chancellor, and a Court of Admiralty 
as admiral of the ports, which is generally kept in the 
church of St. James at Dover. 

Walmer Castle, the subject of our engraving, 18 

t See Saturdajf Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 73i 
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WALMIR CAITLI, ElKT. 



•ituatod on the coast, about a mile to the north of Deal, at 
the cotjAmeneement of the lofty ground whioh extends from 
thence to Dover. This castle vas erected about the same 
period with those of Sandown and Deal, for the defence 
of the coast The manor of Walmer was anciently held by 
the De Aubervilles, of Hamo de Cresequer, by knights* 
service. It afterwards came by marriage to the De Criol 
family, the last of whom. Sir Nicholas de Criol, was killed 
at the battle of St. Alban's. The ruins of the manor- 
house of the De Criols, still remain in the vicinity of the 
church-yard, in which several stone coffins were dug up 
about thirty years since, belonging to this family. 

This castle has long been appropriated as the residence 
of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. When Mr. 
Pitt held that office, he frequently resided here during the 
summer months. In time of war, two of his majesty's 
vessels constantly lie off in the roads, when the Lord 
Warden is resident The mode of fortification adopted in 
this structure in common with most of the Cinque Ports 
Castles, is somewhat peculiar : as all the works are circular, 
carried up bv arches of masonry fVom the foot of the moat 
Level with that are close quarters, surrounding the whole, 
called the romuU, to the number of 52, each having a 
•mall casemate for scouring the ditch, secured by a mas- 
sive bar of iron, and (until alterations were made in the 
reign of George the First,) a funnel, extending to the 
parapet of the upper works, for the purpose of carrying off 
the smoke which might rise in defending them, by throw- 
ing down hand-grenules ftom above in case of the entrance 
of an enemy. All these, however, amongst many other 
alterations, have been stopped up, with one exception ; the 
fosse has also been appropriated to the peaceful purposes 
of a garden. 

The view from Walmer Castle, ftrom its position near 
the seashore, is extensive and magnificent commanding 
an ever-varying view of the vast fleeU passing to or from 
the greatest port in the world. 

The village of Walmer Street, which is pleasantly 
•ituated on the road to Dover, at some distance from the 
Castle, is much resorted to during the season by strangers. 
Many elegant houses have been erected at this picturesque 
•pot, which from the salubrity of its site, tfnd the advan- 
tages it offers for sea-bathinff, seems likely to increase. 
The ancient church, dedicated to St Mary, displays some 
curious examples of Roman architecture, particularly on 
itt doorways, and on the face of the arch which separates 
the nave and chancel. 

The living is a Perpetual Curacy ; it is not valued in the 



king 8 books, but is of the certified value of £32. This 
church has recently received an addition of 380 sittings, 
of which 280 are finee ; part of the expense incurred in 
making which was defrayed by the Society for Promoting 
the Enlargement of Churches and Cha^ls, — a society 
which has greater claims upon our support than almost 
any other existing in this country. 

The land in this district is extremely fertile ; the hill 
side toward the south is covered with extensive unenclosed 
corn-fields; the scene is, however, deficient in that im- 
portant constituent in natural beauty, wood. In the 
neighbouring parish of Ripple, is a very curious oblong 
intrenchment called the Dane-pits, comprising about half 
an acre of ground, on which are various small hillocks and 
eminences. At a small distance to the north of Ripple 
Church, is another ancient camp of high interest to the 
antiquary, as it is supposed that it was thrown up by CcDsar 
in his route towards Barham Downs. 



MEAL-HOURS. 

Our hours of meals are wonderfully changed in little more 
than two centuries. In the reign of Francis the First 
(about 1515,) they used still to say- 
To rise at five, and dine at nine. 
To sup at five, and bed at nine. 
Will make a man live to ninety-nine. 
The custom of dining at nine in the morning soon 
relaxed. Still persons of quality bng after dined at the 
latest at ten : and supper was at five or six in the evening. 
Charles the Fifth used to dine at ten, sup at seven; and 
all the court were in bed by nine. They sounded the 
curfew, which warned them to put out their fires at six in 
the winter, and between eight and nine in the summer. 

In England a similar change took place. But in some 
degree it IS a change rather of name, than of the meals 
themselves. Our ancestors would have called our luncheon 
dinner, and our dinner they would have called supper. It 
is a curious fact that in some of the colleges in Oxford, 
whpre allowances are made by the founders for the meals 
of their scholars, a much more liberal sum is given for 
their supper, than for their dinner, implying that the supper 
was the more substantial meal. 
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LOUVAIN 



Is a large and farregolariy boilt town of tke Nether- 
knda, situated on tbs rirer Dyle. It was formerly 
the capital of the Duchy of Brabant, and the place 
where the Dukes of Brabant were crowned. Some 
maintain that it was founded by Julius Caesar, or 
by one Lupus who lived long before him, and 
it is certain that it was known as far back as the 
year 885, when Godefroy, Duke of the Normans, 
having devastated a great part of the surrounding 
country, encamped on the Dyle, in the plain of 
Louvain, where his troops built huts for the recep- 
tion of their plunder. In the ninth century, ^e 
Emperor Amulphus built a casUe here, to protect the 
country from the insults of the Normans j and, 
according to Lipsius, this was the commencement of 
the town €»f Louvain, which was surrounded by walls 
in 1 1 65, and afterwards enlarged, principally in Um 
reign of Wenceslas, Duke of Brabant. 

The castle was for a long period the usual red* 
denee of tlie Dukes of Brabant. Henry the First was 
assassinated there in 1038, and Thierry, Count of 
Holland, was confined as a prisoner there In 1800. 
The Emperor, Charles the Fitlth, together with his 
sisters, was also brought up hers, about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

Louvain is situated about fifteen miles from Brus- 
sels, and the same distance from Mechlin, on the 
high road from Brussels to Liege. It is of a circular 
form, and is nearly seven miles in circumference, but 
a considerable portion of the spaoe within the endo- 
sxure of the old walls, which are now decayed, is 
occupied by gardens. 

The chief trade of the place is in beer, which is so 
famous, that it is said upwards of 150,000 casks are 
sold annually. There are thn^e kinds ; the strongest 
called Petemian, the exportation of which was for- 
merly forbidden ; the Caniak, which is the common 
table-beer of the upper classes in the town ; and that, 
particularly, called the Beer of Louvain, which is ex« 
ported to every part of the Netherlands. There are 
also establishments for making vinegar, refining 
sugar, and dyeing. 

Louvain was formerly the laigest, the richest, and 
the most mercantile town in the Netherlands. Its 
principal trade, consisting in the manufacture of 
cloths, was so flourishing, that, at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, under John the Third, 
Duke of Brabant, it contained more than 4000 
master- clothiers, and more than 150,000 workmen. 
The weavers were so numerous, that according to 
tradition, when they left off work, notice was given 
of it by a large bell, that the children might be kept 
within doors, to prevent their being thrown down by 
the crowd. In 1 382 the trades'-people revolted against 
Wenceslas, the Duke of Brabant, and threw the magis- 
trates out of the windows of the Town-hall j they after- 
wards took up arms against their prince, but, being 
defeated, implored pardon. The most guilty were 
punished, and the weavers, the first authors of the 
revolt, were exiled. Most of them retired to England, 
where they introduced the manufacture of cloth. This 
was a blow which Louvain never recovered, and the 
populatk>n now does not exceed 25,000. 

Amongst the public buildings which lay claim to 
notice, the most conspicuous is the Town-hall, which 
occupies one side of the market-place. This may 
justly be pronounced one of the finest Gothic build- 
ings in the Netherlands. The first stone was laid in 
1440, and the building completed in ten years. 
During the last century many embellishments were 
added to the interior, and the exterior is now being 
restored with great care. 



On the opposite eM of tlie Maikct-place stands 
the Collegiate Qiurck d St. Peter, the q)pearancc of 
which is much injured by the number of small 
houses which are built against its walls. It was 
erected about the year 1040 by Lambert, Duke of Bra- 
bant, but was twice burnt in the fourteenth century. 
It was then completely repaired, and ornamented 
with a spire of great beauty, 533 feet in height, 
together with two side-towers, each of which was 
430 feet high. This splendid portkm of the church 
was, however, destroyed by a tempest in 1 604. In 
the middle o^ the choir is the tomb of Henry the 
Fourth, Duke of Brabant, who died in 1235 ; and, 
behind it, in a chapel, is that of Margaret of Lou- 
vain, assassinated in 1225. There are also several 
other churches. 

The University of Louvain, formerly the most emi- 
nent on the eontinent, was founded in 1426 by John 
the Fourth, Duke of Brabant, with the approbation 
of Pope Martin the Fifth. The first professors were 
sent from Faria and Cologne j and the University 
received many privileges from succeeding popes, and 
from the Sovereigns of the country. It possessed 
altogether thirty-seven colleges, and flourished till 
the Netherlands fell into the hands of the French, 
who suppressed it, and converted the building into 
an hospital for invalids. By an edict, however, of 
William the First, dated February 19, 1817, it was 
ordered that the University should be re-established; 
an intention which was carried into effect in October 
of the same year. There are seventeen professors, 
and about four hundred students, who enjoy the 
advantages of a library, containing 40,000 volumes, 
a cabinet of natural history, and a botanic garden. 
The building in which the University is now held, is 
a large and plain edifice, in the modern style, erected 
towards the close of the last century. 

Amongst the illustrious professors of the Univer* 
sity of Louvain was ihe celebrated critic Lipsius, the 
counsellor of Charles the Fifth, who was born at 
Overisk, near Brussels. It is said that, on one occa* 
sion, the Archduke Albert and the Infanta Isabella 
attended his lessons. The house in which he resided 
at Louvain is still shown ; it is situated in one of the 
principal streets, and consists but of one story. 

Louvain boasted, for a long time, of having never 
been captured. In 1542 it was unsuccessMly at^ 
tempted by Martin Rossen, a Dutch general 5 and, in 
1572, William, Prince of Orange, was obliged to 
relinquish the siege of it in consequence of the 
vigorous resistance made by the townsmen and 
students. In 1635 the Dutch and French laid siege 
to the town, but were compelled to raise the siege in a 
short time, on account of the famine which destroyed 
their army. In 1710 the French, commanded by Da 
Moulin, entered the town by surprise, but were soon 
driven back by the townsmen, to whom the Emperor, 
Charles the Sixth, presented a golden key, as a testi- 
mony to their brave conduct. Louvain was, how- 
ever, takoi by the French under Dumonrier in 1792, 
retaken by the Austrians in 1793, and again captured 
by the French in 1794. 



ON WILLS. No. IIL 
Wills or Pusomal Propbrty. 
t 3. On the Forms to be obt^rved in makings Wills. 
Having in our last paper considered who may make 
Wills, and pointed out the diflference between be- 
quests by a man of his own property, and appoint- 
ments by Will of property over which he has a 
power, we come now to inquire, what forms arc 
necessary to be observed in making Wilis. 
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Tbe attfewvr to tbU Uvcry shorts "None." No 
forms are aeccssary to be olncrvcd in making Wills 
of ikffnmal property, of which akme we are at 
present treating. Any writing which can be shown 
tt> express the intentions of the deceased^ will be allowed 
to take cfifcct as his Will -, however drawn up, whethct 
on paper or on parehment, whether in his own 
hand-writing» or in that of some other person, although 
St be neither signed, nor sealed, nor attested by any 
witness. Wills written on scraps of paper, and on 
the covers of books, have been held good. 
> It is not even requisite that a Will should be in 
writing at all. If a dying man merely tells his 
intentions by word of mouth, to those about his bed, 
the law regards that declaration as his Will. But 
this want of strictness being found to open a door 
to perjury, a statute was passed in Queen Anne*s 
reign, enacting, that no verbal or unwritten Will 
should be good, where the property bequeathed was 
above 30/. in value, unless it was made during the 
last illness of the deceased, in the presence of three 
witnesses, and either in his own dwelling-house, or 
on a journey: nor unless the Will so spoken be 
written down within six days after it was made, or 
be proved by the oaths of the witnesses within six 
months after that period. Owing to this statute, 
rerbal Wills arc now very uncommon 3 and it can 
seldom happen, (except in the case of a soldier or 
sailor in battle, in whose favour the law makes an 
exception,) that a dying man, able to make a verbal 
Will, would not, also, be able to dictate a written one. 

To return, therefore, to written Wills; it is not 
because any writing may take effect as a Will, that a 
prudent man would be careless about the mode of 
making it. All that the court requires, indeed, is, to 
be satisfied that the paper really expresses the wishes 
of the deceased ; but the more loosely and carelessly 
that paper has been drawn up, the more difficult it 
will be to satisfy the court on that point. A man 
has, frequently, relations who are interested in over- 
turning his Will ; and the more regularly the Will is 
made, the less easy will it be for them to effect their 
purpose. 

Proof, then, that the Will is genuine, being the 
great thing wanted, the best way of furnishing that 
proof is, for the testator to sign his Will in the 
presence of witnesses, who can afterwards come 
forward, if necessary, to swear to the fact. And,. in 
order that their testimony may be free from suspicion, 
it is better to choose indifferent perscms for witnesses, 
than those who take any benefit under the Will. In 
Wills of real property, indeed, this precaution is 
rendered positively necessary, by a statute which 
declares all devises in favour of an attesting witness 
void : but in Wills of personal property, it is mat- 
ter of prudence only, as the statute has been deter- 
mined not to apply to them. 

Another reason for signing your Will in the 
presence of witnesses, is, that the powers to a})point 
by Will, of which we have spoken in our last paper, 
usually require the appointment to be made by a 
Will so signed. And thtmgh a paper may take 
effect as a common Will, without any form whatever, 
it will not be good as a Will made under a power, 
unless all the forma required by that power have 
been complied with. By signing a will, therefore, as 
a matter of course, in the presence of witnesses, a 
testator may, sometimes, without thinking of it, 
render it a good execution of a power, which he had 
totally forgotten. 

This reasoning may be carried further. A Will of 
real property is not valid, unless it is signed by the 
testator in the prsaence of ^r«e witnesses, who must 



themselves also s^ the Will in the testator's pre- 
sence, in token of their having witnessed his sig- 
nature. Now« if you are not certain, whether the 
property you are disposing of is real or personal 
property, you will make your Will good at all events 
by signing it in the above manner. 

Although, therefore, there is, as we have before 
said, no occasion for any form at all, yet, where it 
can be conveniently done, we recommend every one to 
sign his Will, and to declare it to be his Will, in the 
presence of three persons not taking any benefit 
under itj and then to make the three in his presence, 
put their names to a memorandum at the foot of the 
Will, declaring that the Will was signed and pub- 
lished by the testator in their presence, and that they 
have subscribed their names in his presence, as attest- 
ing witnesses thereto. 

Where the Will consists of several sheets, it is 
usual for the testator to sign his name in the wit- 
nesses* presence to each sheet, but for the witnesses 
to subscribe theirs to the last only. 

§ 4. On the Revocation 0/ Wilis. 

A Will is never final or irrevocable ui^til death, 
however strong the language used may bej it is 
always open to the testator, up to the last moment of 
his life, to make a new Will, and to revoke the former 
one. 

The simplest way of revoking a Will, is to bum 
or otherwise destroy it. You are then without any 
Will, and would oi course die intestate, as the term 
is, if you were to die before you made another. 
But a Will is also invoked by merely making a new 
one of later date : and if the first was never destroye<l, 
and both should be fcrand among ^our papers after 
your death, the second Will would be the valid one. 

A Will is also sometimes revoked by a change of 
conditicm. If, after a man has made his Will, he 
marries, and has a child bom, that Will becomes 
void, without his doing any act to revoke it. For 
the law supposes it impossible, that it could have 
been his dying wish to leave his property in the 
manner proposed, under such different circumstances. 
Marriage alone will not have that effect, because the 
wife may be otherwise provided for. 

§ 5. On Codicils. 
As a Will may be wholly revoked by a new Will, so 
it may be revoked in part by a Codicil. A Codicil is 
a supplement or addition to a Will. If you have 
left out something in your will which you wish to 
insert ; or if you have put something into your Will 
which you wish to strike out or alter, you may save 
yourself the trouble of making a new Will by making 
a Codicil. 

All the remarks made in the third section on the 
forms to be observed in making Wills, will equally 
apply to Codicils, and it is needless therefore to 
repeat them. It is not necessary that a Codicil should 
be fastened to the Will, or in any way attached 
to it ; but it is proper that it should be described 
as a Codicil to the Will of such a date, lest doubts 
might arise whether it was not a new Will, entirely 
revoking the former one. 

A man may make as many Codicils as he pleases, 
and they and the Will will all be held good, as far 
as they can be reconciled with each other. But it is 
not a prudent thing to multiply Codicils, as they 
make the testator's intentions very diflicult to be 
understood, and often cause great confusion. It is 
always safer to make a new Will on every change of 
intention, than to try to patch up the old one by 
means of Codicils. W. 

[To be ctmlinueU.] 
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THE ISLAND OF MADAGASCAR. 

II. Early History — French Colonixs— ORiom of 

THE SlaYR TrADB — COUNT BSNVOWSKY— KiNO Ra- 

DAMA — Introduction of Christianity— Anbcdots 
. of thb King. 

Thr history of Madagascar, previous to its discovery, is in 
B great measure confined to the period since the Arabs 
conquered the island, which was about 350 vears since. 
Before that event letters were unknown, and the tmdi- 
tionary accounts were obscure and vague; and the historical 
records since, are confined, as far as has yet been made 
known, to a few leading events uninteresting to the reader. 
Tlie discovery, however, of the island by the Portuguese, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, led to an attempt 
at its occupation by that people, who built a fort in the 
province of Anossi, in a beautiful district ; but the esta- 
biishnient was viewerl with jealousy by the natives, and 
some acts of aggression increasing their aversion, they 
attacked and massacred all the settlers. 

A)>out a coiitury after, the French, in their route to 
the East, saw the value pf Madagascar, and in 1642, a 
patent was granted by Cardinal Richelieu to Captain 
Ri vault, to form a companv, with the exclusive right 
to trade to Madagascar and the neighbouring islands. 
Accordingly, Pronis and Fouquemberg were appointed 
governors, and sent out with a handf\il of men to take 
poKsession. Tliey were favourably received by the natives, 
and entablished themselves at tne port of St. Lucia, in 
Anossi, at the southern part of the island; but on account 
of its unhealthiness they left it, and removed to a peninsula, 
to which they gave the name of Fort Dauphin, havinff built 
a fort on an eminence, commanding a fine bay and roadstead, 
and elevated 150 feet above the level of tbe sea. A town 
was subsequently built near it, and a considerable quantity 
of land enclosed, which produced all the necessaries of life 
in abundance. 

Fouquemberg shortly returned to Fralice, and Pronis by 
his imprudent and cruel conduct* rendered himself hatefid 
to both the French and the natives ; and about the year 1647 
he was suspended, and Flaoourt appointed to succeed him. 
He arrived there in September, 1648, and was well received 
by the native chiefs. It is to him that we are indebted for 
the greater part of our information respecting these people; 
he published his memoirs on his return to France in 
1655, which, considering the period in which they were 
written, are highly scienUfic and descriptive. 

Flacourt employed force in lieu of conciliation for the 
reduction of Mada^scar. Hie native chiefs resented it, 
and, upon Flacourt s return to France, conspired against the 
colony, and in 1655 burnt the fort, and cut off the garrison. 

Flacourt set out on his return to Madagascar, about 1659, 
but, being lost at sea, Chamargou was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. On his arrival, finding the fort destroyed, he 
■et about rebuilding it ; and, as soon as he had established 
himself, he began to explore the country. At this period 
a Frenchman, named La Case, had obtained great in- 
fluence among the chiefs, and bavins thereby excited the 
jealousy of Chamargou, was exceedingly ill treated by 
nim ; m consequence of which he joined himself to a 
chief with some of his associates, and soon after married 
Dian Norg, the beautiful daughter of Dian Rassitate, the 
Chief of Amboule. He, however, although persecuted by 
Chamargou, never opposed the French interests, but 
exerted nimself to conciliate the chiefs towards them; but 
Chamargou acted in so despotic a manner as to raise all 
the chiefs against him, and ne was continually embroiled 
in wars with the natives. This result was much heightened 
by the conduct of the Jesuits who were attached to the 
colony, and who attempted to convert the chiefs by their 
old weapons, the thunders of the church and the sword ; and 
Father Stephen and six monks, having tried their efficacy 
upon Dian Monangue, with more than usual rashness and 
arrogance, were massacred upon the spot, and the French 
were from that day denounced. La Case saved them from 
destruction during his life, and Chamargou was soon after 
superseded by the Marquis de Mondevirgue, who, however, 
proceeded to the east, leaving Caron to govern Madagascar 
m his absence. That person remained but a short time, 
and was succeeded by La Fage, who also yielded up his 
authority to La Haye in 1670, who was appointed by the 
French Government, which had then taken the island 
under its own management. 

La Haye, not a whit wiser or more moderate than his 
predecesbjrs, set about reducing the provinces by fire and 



sword, but succeeded so ill, that he left the island in disgust 
and retired to Surat. Soon after his departure. La Cas« 
died, and thus the only remaining tie of the natives to the 
French interest was broken ;— watching an opportunity, 
they attacked them unawares, and destroyed all but a few, 
who escaped to a ship lying in the roads. Thus was Mada 
gascar again ilree from the influence of foreigners. 

From this period the intercourse with l^da^ascar was 
casual. The pirates, however, as has been mentioned, had 
an establishment on the Isle St. Mary, where they carried 
on a suecessftd system of plunder against the East India 
merchants. At the same time they conciliated the natives 
by the valuable trade they brought, and the alliances they 
formed with them; and however hostile the European 
powers might have been to their proceedings, (which, in 
fact, ended in the destruction of their settlement at St. 
Mary,) they, in the end, found means to conciliate even 
these, and to render themselves as important to their 
countrymen as to the natives. This was effected by the 
introduction of the JSlave Trade. 

It would appear that the French had intimated to the 
pirates, that if they could persuade the natives to sell their 
prisoners of war, it would be considered as an atonement 
for past transgressions. Accordingly, the pirates left no 
stone unturned to effect that object, and at length succeeded. 
Two of the provinces engaged in a war, and one party 
being in want of ammunition, the pirates offered to barter 
a quantity for the prisoners, and the offer was too tempting 
to be refused. The poor creatures were instantly sent on 
board a vessel lying off the coast, and as reprisals were 
instantly made, and the pirates bought of both parties, tliey 
soon had plenty of slaves. From this time, the slave-tiada 
has formed almost the only trade of Madagascar. The 

Sirates themselves found the immediate benefit of the 
readful innovation, and rose into consequence with their 
countrymen, who sought their alliance and protection 
as agents in the traffic, while the natives were continually 
excited to make war upon each other, by the hope of 
obtaining, by the sale of^ their prisoners, those articles of 
commerce with which the pirates supplied them. 

The French, however, had not wholly lost sight of 
Madagascar as a colony, for in the year 1745, their East 
India Company again determined to form a settlement at 
Isle St Mary. M. Gosse was appointed Governor, and 
took possession of it in the name of the Company. The 
fever, however, cut off a large number of the colonists; and 
a native woman seizing this opportunity, charged Gosse with 
having violated the tomb of her deceased husband. Tarn- 
simalo, (a powerful and beloved chief,) for the sake of the 
riches it contained. True or false, this charge incensed the 
natives to that degree, that on Christmas eve, 1754, when 
the French were at their devotions, they fell upon and 
massacred the whole of them. Ample revenge was taken 
upon the natives by the French from the Isle of France, 
which again reverted upon the latter, by the supplies 
being withheld, on which they depended for a subsistence. 
A truce, therefore, and subsequently peace, was established^ 
and trade resumed its former independent footing. 

The next attempt we hear of, to establish a colony, was 
by M. Maudave, in 1768; but it failed, on account of iu 
being founded on too liberal a principle to deserve the 
support of the French Government After his return to 
Europe, tiie celebrated Count Benyowsky, a Polish noble- 
man, was invited by the French minister, M. De Boynes, 
to superintend the establishment of a colony at Madagascar. 
The counts memoirs, which were published in two quarto 
volumes, are full of interest, and give an extended detail 
of his proceedings on the island. The jealousy, however, 
of the planten at the Mauritius firustreted all his measures, 
and determined hinit st length, to render himself indepen- 
dent of the French government, and establish himself as 
king, ot sugerain, on the island. 

His settlement was at the Bay of Antongel, towards the 
north-east point of the coast, and a fort and town was 
built, and various works constructed for a colony on a large 
scale. Benyowsky was a bold and enterprising man, and 
possessed the art of gaining the oonfidenoe and ^ood-will 
of the natives, who worked with cheerfUness for hun ; and 
a singular circumstanoe forwarded his views. An old 
negress, who was a native, but bad been carried a slave to 
the Maurithis, and brought thenee by Benyowsky, declared 
him to be a descendant of the ancient Ampansacabes; and 
having himself confirmed the repoit, the native chiefs 
rallied round him in mat numben with their adherents* 
and he found himself at the head of a large amy* £[s4 
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be continued on the island, there is little doubt that he 
would have fully established himself; but he returned 
to Europe, for the purpose of obtaining the alliance and 
tupnort of the British Government, and on his return to 
Maaagascar, was attacked by a party of French from the 
Mauritius, and shot, and the settlement destroyed, on the 
17th of May, 1786. 

This j7as the last attempt at colonizing Madagascar, and 
nothing of moment transpired until the year 1810; when 
the occupation of the Mauritius by the English, who had 
succeeded in taking it from the French, gave a new turn 
to affairs. 

At this period, Radama was the sovereign of a great 
part of Madagascar, and as soon as the Knglish were 
settled at Mauritius, he entered into a strict allitmce with 
them. The grand obiect which this swarthy monarch had 
in view, was the civilization of his subjects, and with an 
extraordinary degree of perseverance in- that object, he 
united as sound a judgment respecting the means. The 
British Government were quite as anxious to stop the 
progress of the slave-trade, which was still carried on by 
the French at Madajrascar; and on the 11th of October, 
1820, a treaty was signed, by virtue of which Radama 
agreed to abolish the slave-trade throughout liis dominions, 
on condition that twenty of his subjects should be educated 
at the expense of Great Britain. This was agreed to by 
Mr. Hastie, the British Envoy, and the slave-trade has since 
ceased at Madagascar. 

Previous to this event missionaries had been sent from 
England, under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society, and accompanied by artisans, for the purpose of 
instruetinf the natives in the principles of Christianity, and 
in the civil arts of life. Countenanced and supported by 
Radama, these men have established schools m various 
parts of the country, and have found ample encouragement 
in the eagerness and talent displayed by their pupils, the 
native children. Many of these, having finished their 
education, have become in their turn teaclwrs of others, so 
that the system of education is rapidly gaining ground in 
every part of the island. Radama has been dead some 
years, but notwithstanding the political convulsion that 
followed his decease, the missionaries have still found 
protection firom the existing government, and the nation is 
progressively advancini^ towards civilization. The pro- 
gress of Christiaii principles is slow^ it is true, but 



evidences are not wanting, that they have taken root, and 
that the prejudices of the chiefs, as well as of many of the 
people, are giving way. Much, however, is not expected 
until the rising generation, educated under the care of 
the missionaries, have engaged in active life to exert that 
influence which education naturally imparts. In the 
mean time, European customs are rapidly gaining ground, 
and the civil arts of life, for which the natives were 
previously prepared by a partial division of labour, are 
established on the firm basis of national and individual 
advantage. 

Satisfled, too, of the beneficial effects of their connexion 
with England, the people are attached to her by ties of 
interest as well as fhenaship ; and there is every reason to 
hope, that as soon as they become sufficientlv enlightened 
to understand the principles of trade, and of political 
economy, in its simplest sense, Madagascar will form a 
valuable ally to Great Britain. 

We have been favoured with a letter from an officer of 
the Royal Engineers, who twice visited Madagascar, iVom 
which we extract the following interesting anecdote of 
King Radama. 

The English have never had an establishment at Ma- 
dagascar, but, 0^ late years they have had an agent residing 
on the Island. I will give you Radama*s opinion of the 
English in his own words, which he expressed to us when 
dimng on board His Majesty's ship Andromache, on the 
26th of July, 1824. ' Commodore !* said Radama, address- 
ing us in the French language, * in my early days, I 
obeyed my parents, — it was right for me to do so,— and I 
received the counsel of all whom they recommended to me 
as instructors. As I advanced in years and arrived at 
power, I found it necessary to deviate from the path which 
they had traced out to me, and also to teach my people 
what was of use to them. I endeavoured to imitate a civi- 
lized people. I took counsel of England ; my efforts were 
crowned with success, and I look upon her now as assumine 
the character of my true parents. From my natural 
parents I enjoy these arms, the gift of nature. From 
England I receive the strength that sustains me in my 
present career. I thank you. Commodore Nourse, for 
having drank suecess to me and mv country ; and, in gra- 
titude, let roe roention, that the little district, or province of 
Ovab, till late Imt Uttte known, situated nearly in ih« 
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•entre of the ishmd, distant ^rom ports and harbours, and 
not easy of access, was first sought out by Sir Robert 
Fiupquhaf ; he ftrst displayed the rays of light (la lumierej 
to us, and which have beamed so gloriously to our advan- 
tage. Commodore! I give the health and prosperity of 
my friend and bene&ctor. Sir Robert Farquhar.' 

On the previous day, we had a state meeting on shore 
with Radama, when he expressed himself to the same 
effect as. he did on board the Andromach6, adding, that, by 
the attempts he had mad** to imitate civilised nations, and 
by the instruction and aid afforded him by England, he 
was now master of many provinces ; in feet, but few places 
in the island were without miliury parties, stationed for 
the piurpose of exacting obedience to his laws, and that be 
should adhere most strictly to every engagement he had 
made with England. This Radama, the Great he may be 
styled, or, from his acts, worthy of the name he took upon 
himself, Radama Lahi Maniaka, or Badama King of 
Men, died in July, 1828, and th« island, it is to be feared, 
has again returned into anarchy and confusion. 



HISTORY OP NAVIGATION. COMMBRCB, AND 
DISCOVERY. 

Part I. — iNTRODUcrioif . CoKnacs of AifCiiifT Citibs. 
Effxcts or Civilization on Coiiiibrcb. Money. 

ACTKVB AND PaSSITB CoKHXRCB. 

To a savage unacquainted with the art of navigation, the 
ocean must appear an insurmountable barrier to the inter- 
oourse of those nations, between whose shores it rolls. As 
he stands and surveys the mighty mass of waters, now 
sleeping calmly in the morning sun, and now lashed into 
fury by the madness of the tempest, if the wish ever enters 
his mind to know who lives on the other side of the great 
waters, he regards that wish as one, the attainment of 
which would require powers more than human. Little, 
indeed, does he imagine, as he crosses the river, or glides 
along the margin of the lake in his lisht canoe, that 
yontier wild waves are a part of that flem where human 
genius has exhibited its noblest energies, and human skill 
achieved its proudest triumphs. Little, too, does he 
imagine that that very ocean, which he regards as an 
awful barrier beyond which human power and prowess are 
destined never to advance, has by the skill and ingenuity 
of man, been made the means of facilitating that very 
intercourse which it seems designed to interrupt, and that 
it is now the scene of commercial operations, more im- 
portant than any which the world ever before saw. Yet all 
this is true. The commercial operations and international 
intercourse of ancient times, and of those nations which 
were strangers to the art of navigation, sink almost into 
msi^niflcance, compared with the results and operations of 
modern commerce. There is, it is true, in tne mode of 
carrying on commerce by means of caravans, so celebrated 
in ancient times, much that is splendid and imposing. 
The long procession of camels loaded with the riches of 
the East, the magnificent display of varied luxury, the 
encampment bv night with its accompaniments of sons 
and eastern tale, — all these, viewed through the vista or 
departed ages, and adorned with all the splendour, which 
oriental fancy is wont to throw around the objects and the 
scenes on which it dwells, make upon the mind an im* 
pression far transcending the reality of the scenes to which 
thev refer. 

As imagination travels back through the long series of 
departed years, and pensively lingers around the ruins 
of proud Balbec or beautiful Palmyra, and we reflect 
that these magnificent capitals owed their splendour and 
their wealth to the kind of commerce of which we have 
been speaking, we are ready to ask if the commerce of 
modem times, with all its boasted extent and improvement, 
can exhibit more of nobleness in plan, or vastness and 
magnificence in execution. But in feet, the commerce 
carried on by means of caravans was poor and scanty 
compared with that, of which the ocean is the scene, and 
navigation the handmaid. One single ship, pursuing its 
noiseless and unostentatious way across me deep, may 
bear a freight, the value of which a whole caravan with 
all its display would scarcely equal ; and the cities long 
famed as the marts of this ancient commerce, splendid 
as they were in their day, would bear no comparison in 
extent of foreign intercourse or magnitude of operations at 
iiome, with the nroud capitals which are, at once the seats 



and the monuments of oommeroial inteiooane in modem 
times. 

It is not till nations have become considerably advanced 
in civilization, and have acquired many of the habits 
which mark an improved state of society, that they begin 
to take any important part in commercial intercourse, or to 
cherish any correct views of the benefits to be derived 
from it. The ideas of commerce and even of property, 
generally entertained by savage nations, are very indistinct 
and inaccurate. It is evident that these ideas, being 
merely relative, are the result of intercourse between man 
and man, and would never arise without that intercourse. 
Many savage nations appear to be almost wholly destitute 
of ideas belonging to this class. Their wishes do not appear 
to extend bevond the supply of present wants. When £ uro- 
peans first began to visit the continent of America, they 
found many tribes, on whose minds motives referring to 
property would exert no influence. Tell an individual 
belonging to one of thoM tribes that if he would work for 
you, you would pay him largely, and he would reply, «I 
am not hungry. Offer him one article of convenience, 
and he would reply, " I do not want iC Offer him 
another, and he would aay, " I have enough now." One 
of the early adventurers to America, sorel]^ vexed at their 
stupidity, said, "One knows not what inducements to 
set before them.** 

In such a state of society as this, commerce can hardly 
be said to exist; and even among the most intelligent 
of savage nations, it is restricted to the barter of the few 
trifling articles which their simple mode of life requires. 
But as the knowledge of the savage extends, he awakes 
from that drowsy sluggishness, by wmch, when not engaged 
in war or the chase, he was before characterised, and 
begins to observe the means of improving his condition 
that are placed within his reach. By degrees his ideas of 
property acquire distinctness and definiteness. He now 
nas new motives lor effort He no longer aims merely to 
supply his daily wants, but to add to the amount of his 
permanent possessions. Whatever his own ingenuity or 
industry can produce more than is needed for the supply 
of his own wants is exchanged for such commodities as he 
cannot, by his own unassisted labour, produce. Such, we 
may reasonably conclude, is the commencement of com- 
mercial intercourse. At length, as this intercourse beoomet 
more extensive» the want of some universal circulating 
medium is felt. Such a medium ingenuity soon supplies. 
This, among somo nations, is shells or other perishable 
substances, but generally the precious metals are used for 
this purpose. Aom scripture and other ancient records 
we learn that money was first dealt out by weight So 
Abraham weighed out to Ephron ** four hundred shekels 
of silver, current money with the merchant" It is supposed 
that money was not coined among the Jews till the time of 
Judas Maccabeus, and we have no account of coin among 
tho Greeks till about 330 B.c.t uor among the Romans till 
the year 266 b.c. 

In the infancy of commerce, the views entertained in 
regard to the viuue of money are often far from correct. 
Johnson relates that, in his journey to the Western 
Isles of Scotland, he found that the inhabitants regarded 
money as having an absdute and uniform value. Such ia 
generally the light in which it is regarded by those whose 
commercial operations are principally confined to barter. 
Yet a little reflection will make it obvious that the value 
of money depends on the qoantit^ of the necessaries 
or conveniences of lif^ which it will purchase, and is* 
therefore, like that of all other things, relative and variable. 
The wanderer in the desert, who, when almost &mished, 
found a bag which he supposed to contain dates, was 
sadly disappointed, when an inspection of its contents 
compelled him to exclaim, '* Alas, they are only pearls 1" 
To him the pearls were of no value, as he had no use for 
them himself, and oould not exchange them for food, for 
the want of which he was perishing. If gold and silver 
could not be exchanged for artides far more necessary than 
themselves to the support and comfort of life, those metals, 
now so precious, would possess but very little value at all. 
The small bulk, and almost imperishable nature of the 
precious metals, have caused them to be almost universally 
adopted as the medium of exchange ; and from the ability, 
which in consequence of this adoption they possess, of 
commanding any other commodity, results the greater 
part of their value. From the fact that value is merely a 
relative term, we may see how commerce is a source of 
wealth. It takes the various productions of nature and 
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art from places wbere Aieir abundance has diminished 
thoir value, and eanciea them to places where their scarcity 
gives them an increased value. 

By writers on political economy commerce Is divided 
into active and passive. The di£Ference of these two 
kinds of commerce is illustrated by the trade from Eng- 
land to China. Our merchants send to China money, 
or such commodities as the Chinese will purchase, and take 
in return such articles as are wanted in this country. This 
Js termed active oomm^ce. The commerce of China, so 
far as regards this country, is passive. The Chinese 
do not come here with their commodities, but keep them at 
home till our ships oome and take them. Active commerce 
is &r more profitable than passive, inasmuch as it creates 
a greater demand for labour, and also gives to those en- 
gaged in it a greater choice of markets. Hence nearly all 
enlightened nations are engaged more or less extensively 
in active commerce. 

The extensive interchange of the commodities of dif- 
ferent nations, and the consequent almost universal dif- 
fusion of whatever valuable productions any portion of 
the earth supplies, are among the most important advan- 
tages resulting from the extension and improvement of 
navigation. But they are not the only ones. This art 
has done much to extend knowledge and to awaken a 
spirit of enterprise. Navigation has been the handmaid 
of discovery no less than of commerce. To this art we 
owe it that scarce any portion of the globe remains un- 
explored. Scarce a spot can be found amid the Atlantic 
or the Pacific seas, which the eye of the navigator has 
not seen; scarce a shore on eitlinr eontinent that he has 
not surveyed. 



Ws live in the midst of blessings, till we ai« utterty insen- 
sible of their greatness, and of the source from which they 
flow. We sneak of our civilixatioo, our arts, our freedom, 
our laws, tma Jbryet entirely kow large a share of all ie 
due to Christiaufy. Biol Christianity out of the page of 
m-»r»'« ViTstory, and what would his laws have been, what 
hii luiization? Christianity is mixed up with our very 
being and our daily life, there is not a familiar object round 
us which does not wear its mark, not a being or a thing 
which does not wear a dififerent aspect, because the light of 
Christian hope is on it, not a law which does not owe its 
truth and gentleness to Christianity, not a custom which 
cannot he traoed in aU its kAy and healthful parts to the 
Gospel — ^RosKr 

CoLONii. Gardinxr was hahituall|[ so immersed in 
intrigues, that if not the whole business, at least, the 
whole happiness of his life consisted in them ; and he had 
too much leisure for one who was so prone to abuse it. 
His fine constitution, than which, perhaps, there was 
hardly ever a better* gave him great oppokuiiities of in- 
dulging himself in tMse excesses; and his good spirits 
enabled him to pursue his pleasures of every kind, in so 
alert and sprightly a manner, that multitudes envied him, 
and called him, by a dreadful kind of compliment, " The 
happy rake.'' Yet still the checks of conscience, and some 
remaining principles of so good an education, would break 
in upon his most licentious hours; and I particulariy 
remember he told me, that when some of his dissolute 
companions were once congratulating him on his distin- 
guished felicity, a dog happening at £at time to come into 
the room, he could not forbear groanins inwardly, and 
saying to himself. Oh that I were that dog 1 Such was 
then his happiness, and such, peihaps, is that of hundreds 
more, who bear themselves highest in the contempt of 
religion, and glory in that infamous servitude which they 
affect to call liberty. — ^Doddridob. 

To give your children those pure principles of religion and 
morality, which will gain them the esteem of men, and 
the approbation of God, and will guide them to happiness 
here and hereafter, is the first duty of a parent. You must 
convince your chUdren diat a compliance with the laws 
of God is the surest way to happiness, and that to neglect 
the gracious promises offered us in the Gospel, is the 
blindest folly and ingratitude. Teach them to look up 
with gratitude and love, to the Divine author of all their 
felicity. Mingle the encouragements of Christianity with 
its precepts ; make them love those virtues which you wish 
them to praetise; let the religion you teach not be founded 
on fear, but on ^pratitude and knre. 



ASBESTOS AND INCOMBUSTIBLE CLOTH. 

Asbestos, one of the most singular productions of 
the mineral kingdom, was considered by the ancients 
rather of vegetable than of mineral origin. Its fibrovs 
texture and, in some cases^ silken appearance, and at 
the same time its capability of being easOy separated 
into very fine threads, led them to regard it as a 
species of fossil flax, dried by the heat of a burning 
sun. It is, however, in every respect, a perfect mine- 
ral ; upwards of one-half its substance is composed 
of eilex (pure flint), and one-fourth of magnesia. 

There are several species of this mineral, which 
are distinguished by different names, according to 
the appearance of each, as^ for instance, fibrous 
asbestos, reticulated asbestos, hard asbestos, and 
woody asbestos 3 it is the fibrous variety which is 
most noted for its uses in the arts. The most sin- 
gular of these purposes is the formation of a kind of 
Cloth, which can be heated to a red heat without 
being destroyed. This manufacture seems to have 
been highly esteemed by the ancients. Pliny, the 
Roman naturalist, says he has seen napkins of 
Asbestos, taken soiled from the table after a feast, 
which were thrown into the fire^ and by that means 
better scoured than if they had been washed with 
water. But it appears to have been principally used 
for the making of shrouds for royal funertds, to 
wrap up the corpse, so that when it was burnt, the 
ashes might be preserved separate from those of the 
wood. It it is said at present to be used by some of 
the Tartar chiefs for the same purpose. The supe- 
riority of all other cloths to this in every other re- 
spect, except the resistance of the action of fire^ 
together with the scarcity of the material, has caused 
incombustible cloth to be regarded^ in modem times, 
merely in the light of a curiosityy Imt it is still ap- 
plied to some purposes in chemical preparations. One 
of the most familiar applications erf it is in the com- 
mon instantaneous-light boxes, where it is employed 
as a sort of sponge^ for the purpose of absorbing the 
vitriolic acid, and preventing the consequences that 
might arise from so dangerous an agent as the acid 
being spilt. 

The method of preparing the cloth was thns 
described by Ciampini, an Italian, who wrote on the 
subject in the year 1 691. " The stone is laid to soak 
in warm water, then opened and divided by the 
hands, that the earthy matter may be washed out 
This washing is several times repeated, and the flax- 
like filaments are collected and dried ; these are most 
conveniently spun with the addition of flax. Two 
or three filaments of the Asbestos are easily twisted 
with the flaxen thread, if the operator's fingers are 
kept oikd. The cloth also, when woven, is best pre- 
served by oil from breaking or wasting ; on exposure 
to the fire the flax and the oil bum out, and the 
cloth remains of a pure white. The shorter fila- 
ments, which separate on washing the stone, may be 
formed into paper in the usual manner. 

A specimen of this ineombustible cloth is preserved 
among the minerals in the national collection at the 
British Museum, but it is a very clumsy specimen ot 
the manufacture. 

This mineral is found in the greatest quantity in 
the silver-mines of Johaim Georgenstadt, in Saxony ; 
at Bleyberg, in Carinthia ^ in Sweden, Corsica, and 
sometimes, though not so frequently, in France and 
England. ^_ 

When Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, was besieging 
Stetin, (1630,) he replied to a soldier who complained or 
the hard weather, while working at the fortifications, *'My 
friend, the earth is always fkoxen to those who waul 
industry/* 
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RECVLYER CHURCH, FROM THK SEA. 



RicuLTXR, situated on the north-east coast of Kent^ 
about eight miles from Canterbury, was a place of 
considerable note in the time of the Romans. From 
the coins found on the spot^ in great numbers, it is 
proved that the Romans not only had an early 
settlement here, but that they long continued it. 
The walls of a fort built by them are still remaining. 
The ancient town probably stood without those walls, 
declining towards the sea, on that part of the cliff 
now washed away -, and from the present shore, as 
far as a place called the Black Rock, seen at low 
water, there have been found great quantities of 
tiles, bricks, and other marks of a ruined town. 
The soil of the cliff being a loose sand, the sea has 
yearly gained upon it; large pieces from time to time 
falling on the shore below, discover a number of 
cisterns and cellars, with a great many coins, and 
other remains of antiquity. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, having embraced the 
Christian faith, gave up his palace at Canterbury to 
St. Augustine, and retired with his court to Reculver, 
where he built himself a palace on the site of the 
ancient Roman fort. It continued a royal residence, 
till King Egbert, as an atonement for the murder of 
his two nephews, gave it, in the year 669, to a priest 
named Bassa, to build a monastery there, the church 
of which subsequently became the parish church. 
This church, at the time of its erection, stood a 
considerable distance inland ; but the inroads of the 
sea on this part of the coast gradually washed away 
the hill on which it stood, till only a very few feet 
remained between the edge of the cliff and the 
building. At length, about twenty years ago, it was 
considered no longer safe to assemble there for the 
purposes of Divine worship; and the parishioners, 
having determined to erect a new church further 
inland, proceeded to dismantle the ancient structure. 
The Corporation of the Trinity-House, however, on 



account of its importance as a seamark, interfered to 
stop the work of destruction, and erected upon the 
towers at the west end, a frame-work of wood, in 
the form of the ancient spires. By driving piles, 
and laying a stone pavement for a considerable 
distance in front of the church, the further fall of 
the cliff has been prevented. It is much to be 
regretted that these measures were not adopted 
earlier, as the whole of the sacred building might 
then bAve been preserved. 

There is something very striking in the ruin of 
Reculver church as it now stands. The situation, 
close to the very brink of the chff, the dreary cha- 
racter of the surrounding scenery, the deserted 
appearance of the place itself, which, from being a 
royal residence and the seat of a populous town, is 
now reduced to an insignificant village, the church- 
yard partly washed away, and the bones of the dead 
distinctly visible in the side of the cliff, — all these 
circumstances combine to make an impression on the 
mind. This interest is heightened by the tradition, 
that St. Ethelbert, first Christian King of Kent, is 
buried there. In James the First's reign, there was 
remaining a monument of antique form, at tlie 
upper end of the south aisle, under which, as it 
was said, the monarch lay. At the time the church 
was destroyed, no remains of this monument were 
left, but an inscription on the wall pointed out the 
place where it once stood. 

Hb that refuseth to buy good counsel cheap, will generally 
buy repentance dear. 

A FAULT once excused is twice committed, and the last 
commission is worse than the first. 

" LONDON : 

JOHN ^Y1LLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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CHICHESTER CATIJja)»Ati. 
T^t Px^ pF Chiphs8T|E|i is qf great antiquity, 
ita prigin b^ing coaaider^d previoua to thp invaaion 
of Britain by the Romana. There is no doubt of 
their having diade it one of their settlements : and 
by U^em it is supposed to have been called {Ieonuii. 
After ita destruction by ^lla^. a kind of northern 
pirate, the town was restored by his son Cissa, the 
appqnd king of the Spi;th Saxons, (whence coipes 
Suthsez, pr S^i9e9,) and on this prince making it his 

• residenee and the capital of his kingdom, it obtained 
the nai|ie of Cissan-ceaster, or Cissa^s city; ftx>m which 
the woi^ Chiphester is di^rived. Cissa died in 577, 

^bout si^ iK^iles south of Chichester is the penin- 
sula of Selsey, ^ fl^^ tr^ct of land, running far into 
the se%. This place, which giyes the title of baron 
to 1^ 9Htis|l peer, is remarkably for having been ori- 
ginally a bishop's se^, before Chichester became a 
bial^Qpi^p. The episcopal seat was fixed at Selsey 
i^ nil iwd continued there till the reign of William 
the First, whp gave orders that ^1 cathedral churches 
should ba rpmpyed from villages to cities. Accord- 
ingly! Stigafxd, a Norman, bishop of Selsey, was 
appointed tb^ first bishop of Chichester. In 1091, 
RadulpbuSi or Halph, became bishop. He proceeded 
with m^ building of the Cathedral; and i^ addition 
to laying tl^e foundationSj roofed in the fabric with 
timberi bt^yiof dedicated it to St Peter, according to 
that at Siplsey : but after standing six years, it shared 
the too-freqnent ht^ of chnrches built at such an 
early period, and in 1114^ was burned to the ground. 
Ralph, However, notwithstanding this disappointment, 
set to work again, and lived to see » second building 
erected. Thjs too yrtm most probably of wood ; for 
it Mras bnrncd \u )186, together witb the houses of 
the p}ergy, apd almost all the city. 

T^p presept Cathedral may be dated from the time 
of Qishop geffrid the Seconds who at once began to 
engri^fk a new work on the yralls which the fire had 
left 5 adapting to this ancient English edificp the 
general style apd peculiar pmamepta of the age. 
Aftpj fourteen years' labour, ai^d %\ie expenditure of 
vas| sYinis of pooney, the afnassing of which cap 
only be attributed to the religious zeal of the times, 
the Cathedral was sufficiently finished to be conse- 
crated j and in 1 1 99> this rite was performed with great 
splendour by Seffrid, assisted by six other prelates. 
It thep copsisted of the nave with its single aisles ; 
the centre arcade, with its low tower and transept j 
and of the choir. To these, great additions were 
made in the course of the three following centuries. 

At the West Front was originally a porch, between 
two square towers. These towers seem to bear marks 
of having been part of the ancient church. In that 
facing the soi^th are some fine specimens of early 
Norman mouldings. The opposite tower was so much 
battered by the rebellious jfonatics in 1642, that it 
fell a few years afterwards, and remained a ruin till 
1791, when it received the very irregular form nnder 
which it now appears. 

• The Nave is supported by plain flying buttresses. 
The water-spouts at the parapets of the north aisles, 
are of a n^ost strange and grotesque appearance. It 
is curiqus to trace the origin of these hideous pro- 
ductions of the ancient English architects, 

Qorgons, ftud hjdns, and chimeras dire I 
The Romans used lions' heads of stone, or of baked 
earth, to convey water from the roofs of their houses. 
This idea was seized upon by the builders of our 
early churches : but the faces and shapes suggested 
by their fertile fancies are often monstrous and hor- 
riblej and, according to good antiquaries, the grim- 
jookfaig objecta attached to church-towers, were de- 



signea to pojtray eyil aflrits eipbodied, and fngbtenci. 
beyond pif ensure at the soi^nd pf tbe bella > — Qhristian 
bells having, in former ditys, h|id wondrous powers 
attributed to them. 

The Spire, with the tower which supports it, rises 
271 feet firpn^ tl^ floor; from the hasp of the apire 
the height is 138 feet. A general likeness between 
the spires of Salisbury and Chichester has given rise 
to a story of t^eir being the WPfH ^^ ^^ ^Vf^^ archi- 
tect. ^' The m^»tew wprkfnan,*' saya the quaint 
Puller, '^ built Salisbury, and his man Chichester." 
But though this spire resembles that of Salisbury in 
its just proportions, and in the pinnacles and light 
canopied windows at its base, it cannot, on examina- 
tion, be assigned to the same hand. Great danger to 
the whole building was apprehended from the effects 
of a thunder-storm in 1721, by which several large 
stones were forced out of the spure -, but these were 
soon afterwards restored, and the place of the rent 
cani\pt now be discovered. 

Nearly on a line with the west end, at ^ few yards 
distance towards the north, stands a campanile, or 
Bell-tower, 120 feet blgh, and chiefly remarkable fbr 
the solidity and massive masonry of its w^lla- It is 
called '' Ryman*s Tower,*' from a tradition that 
Bishop Langton bought of one William Ryipan a 
quantity of hewn stone, which the latter had col- 
lected to build a grand mansion i^ear Chichester, but 
for which he coiUd not get the royal license. Tb^ 
same Langton, who was high-chapcellor of England 
during the greater part pf Edward the Secpnds 
reign, greatly assisted, at his own expense, in carr^- 
ipg on thP iniproyements in the buildipg. 

Put it is time that we proceed to the interior of 
the Cftthedral. On entering by the west, ^ f^]\ view 
of %Y\Q nave is obtained. It is formed by eight 
arcades, upon piers flanked by half-columns, \)nder 
an upper and lower open gallery. The smaU co- 
lumns are of Fetworth marble, with tops resep^bling 
the palm-tree. The vaulted roof is of stops and 
chalk, and is of early but uncertain date. 

The North Transept is appropriated as the pfMrish 
Church of St. Peter the Great, In the South Transept, 
are two curious paintings by Bernards an Italian, 
employed by Bishop Shurbome, who presided over 
the diocese in the reign of Henry the Eighth. The 
first exhibits the interview between Ceadwalla, king 
of Sussex, and Bishop Wilfrid, the prelate to whom 
that monarch confirmed the grant of Selsey. The 
bishop, attended by his clergy, and with a scroll in 
his hand, is seen approaching the king, who stands 
at the door of his palace, with his courtiers round 
him ; on the scroll is a petition in Latin, to the fol- 
lowing effect : Give to the servants of God a house of 
prajfn't/or God's sake! To this the monarch answers, 
by pointing to an open book, which is held by an 
attendant, and is thus ii^cribed : Be it according to 
your petition. In the back-ground is Selsey with its 
parish-church, and the sea l^unded by the blue hills 
of the Isle of Wight. The subject of the other 
picture, which in its grouping and style is very simi- 
lar, is the interview between Henry the Eighth and 
Bishop Shurbome. The latter says. Most religious 
king ,- for God's sake adorn your church of Chichester, 
now a Cathedral, as Ceadwalla, King of Sussex, formerly 
adorned Selsey Cathedral. Henry's answer, also written 
on an open book, is. For the love of Christ, I grant 
what you ask. These remnants of ancient art are 
valuable, among other reasons, as furnishing instances 
of the clerical and lay costume of the age. Under- 
neath Bemardi's pictures, are likenesses of all the 
kings of England, from William the Norman to 
George the First : and on the opposite side, are portraits 
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ttf ^ the biiaihops of Selsey and Chichester, till the 
Reformation 3 many, of course, ideal. 

On the vaultings of the church, among other 
painted ornaments, appear the arms of WiUiam of 
Wykeham often repeated; with his well-known motto, 
'' Manners ntahfih Man" To the east of the sou& 
transept is the Chapter-house, with its arched roof etnd 
windows of a very early iige. In thfe Sacristi^, (now 
the vicars* vestry,) is a ciurious old oak chestf evidentljr 
Saxon, originally brought from Selsey. 

The Chantry of St Richard, formerly Bishop of 
Chichester, is a beautiful shrine of highly-finished 
work, standing in this transept, at l^e back of the 
stalls. He died in 1253, after being fondly alleged 
to have wrought miracles. In the same transept is a 
noble window, famed for the elegance of its tracery, 
and its fine proportions. It was put up for 310/., (a 
large cost for those times,) by Bishop Langton, early 
in the fourteenth century, and remained until the 
great rebellion, when its rich painted glass ^as wan- 
tonly broken 3 and it is now in a state requiring repair. 
But we must accompany our readers into the 
Choir. This is rkhly fitted up, and has lately under- 
gone considerable improvement. The stalls erected 
by Bishop Shurbome, are of brown oak, finely 
carved. With the titles of the dignities and prebendfs 
painted over them in old characters. Above a beau- 
tiful altar-screen was fonnerly a gallery, in which, 
before the Ilcfo#mattion, the smgers were placed at 
the celebration of high fnass. The other parts of the 
choir are eiecdted in a pleatsing Htfle, the whole put- 
ting the visiter in mind of foreign CathedratlS; a 
circumstance owing^ perhaps, to Bishop Shurbonie's 
hating passed many years abroad, as ambassador to 
foreign courts, ki the reigti of Henry the Seventh. 

The Lady Chapel, at the eaaft end of the Cathedral, 
is an ancfeni itah elegs^nt btffldtttg, bttt sadly altered 
since the havoc fnade by" the purftatis, and by the 
subsequent filling-up of tite eaist window. This ' 
portion of the fabric is now used as a library, and 
contains many scarce and exeellent books. Beneath 
it, is a spacicms vault, belcngirig tor the noble famUy 
of Richmond, whose banners at€ hung over the 
entrance. Above It is a Lattin hrscription, stating 
that it was made in 1750, and ending with the wordS;, 
' This is the last house;* — word^B which always appeared 
to us^ to convey a cheerless and unsatisfactory idea. 
For when surveying the dormitories of the dead, the 
common dwelling-places of the peer and the peasant, 
our minds strongly cling to the truth, that they are 
but temporary homes. And beyond the dark confines 
of the grave, a glorious prospect is opened : we then 
contemplate ^e inspired declaration of the Ap^stk; 
For we know, that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an Housiir 
NOT MADE WITH HANDS, eternal in the heavens. 

The following are stated to be the dimensions of 
the CathedraL Feet 

Total leneth from east to west, includinig Lady Chapel 407 

Length of transepts from north to south 129 

Height of the spire from the floor 271 

Height of the vaulting of the nave 62 

Height of the vaulting of the choir 59 

We may presume that the Cathedral remained un- 
injured till 1642, when it was ransacked and defaced 
by the Oliverian soldiers, under Sir W. Waller, who 
had got possession of ^e city. An account much 
longer than we can here quote, is to be found in a 
scarce old work, called " Mercurius Rusticus, or the 
countrie*s complaint of the barbarous outrages committed 
by the sectaries of this laie fiotarishing kingdom." After 
describing the seizure of the communion-plate, &c., 
by the officers, it is added, '' They having in person 
exe^NM ida» mfmsmt fSBtt of the SMnfice, leave the 



destructive and spoiling part to be finished by tb* 
common soldiers ; who break down the organ, and 
dashing the pipes with their pole-axes, scoflEingly say, 
' Hark how the organs go !* break down the rails of 
the altar, and the tables of the commandments; and 
no wonder that they shbtdd break the commandments 
in representation, who had before broken them all 
over In theur substance. Sir> W. Waller, wary man 
as he is, and well known not to be too apt to expose 
hittiself to danger, Mdod til the while Mth his sword 
drawn, ft spectator ahd approver of these barbarous 
impieties. And being asked by one of his troopers 
T¥hat he meant, to stand in that posture, answered, 
' To d<^(»i<l himself r" 

But it seems. Hie work of robbery and desecration 
#ais Hien not complete. In 1 647, Sir Arthur Haslerigg 
was ordered to harass the few loyalists who remained 
in Chichester, particularly those connected with the 
church. Accordingly, says Mercurius, '' having entered 
the chapter-house, and received intelligence where the 
remau&der of the chureU-plate was, he commanded the 
soldiers to take down the wainscot round about the 
room, they having brought crows for that purpose. 
Which while they were doing. Sir Arthur's tongue 
was not enough to express his joy; it was operative 
at 'his very heels by dancing and slkipping. Mark ! 
what music it is hirfui for a puritan to dance to !'* 

Chiefly owing to this cruel devastation, it is now 
dlfHcult to ascertain to whom many of the nmtilatcd 
tombs may be assigned : but there are some of very 
ancient date. The Latin inscription on Bishop Shur- 
bome's is striking, ^' £nter not into judgment with 
thy servant, O Lord. Robert Shurbome." Among the 
various interesting monuments are many of a modern 
period, admirably executed -, particularly that erected 
to William Collins*: also a monumental low- 
relief of a beautiful female figure, rising from the 
grave, angels beckoning and inviting her with the 
words, '' Come, thou blessed." Both, these, as well as 
several other fine specimens of sculpture in the 
cathedral, are by the late gifted and classical John 
Flaxman, who frequently visited his friend, the 
poet Hayley, then resident near Chichester. A 
statue from the chisel of Mr. Carew, has lately been 
ereeted here, to the memory of the late William 
HtTSKissoK, £sa., the sad circumstances of whose 
death by an accident, many of our readers recollect. 

It only remains to add, that, within the last few 
years, much has been done to this building, not only 
to repaid former injuries, the effects of violence, but 
to' remedy whcKt we have tof deplore in many a vener- 
^tHe structure, — ^the deforrftitiei^ occasioned by bad 
tasf^, in an age Whert the b^fetfutios of early English 
architecture ^ere but little understood. M. 

* See tfae Saturday Magaxine, Vol. I., p. 196. 



CHILDREN GATHERING FLOWERS IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL CHURCH-YARD. 

Whzit spring retards, the litUe children play, 
In the ehnrch-yard of the Oathedral gray, 
Busy as morning bees, and gather flowers, 
Daisies, and gild-onps, of the hurrying houis 
Thoughtless, as nnsolioitoiis, though Time 
8pee£i, like a speetre^ and iheur playfol prime 
Bears on to sorrow. Angel, ery aloud I 
Speak of the kneD^ the grave^worm, and the riiroud ! 
No ! let them play; for solitttde, and oore, 
Too soon, will teaoh them, whai poor mortals are. 
TesI let them play, but as dieur thoughts expand, 
May smilBg pity lead them by the hand, 
When they look up, and hi the donds adittir^ 
The lenening shaft of thai aiSrial spire, 
So be their thoughts uplifted fWmi the sod, 
Where Hm^a hnei flowsn tiiej gatai6BS-4or their Qcd, 
Jforeft l^ 1S34. W. h. B0WUIi(^ 

132— J. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

I. Prevalence of Superstition. Terrors instilled 
INTO THE Minds of Children. Jack a' Lantern. 
Phosphorus. Reflection in a concave Mirror. 

Few persons will acknowledge themselves to be supersti- 
tious; but still fewer are those who are not, in some 
degree, under the influence of superstitious fears: for 
there is an almost universal apprehension of something 
supernatural. Those who laugh the loudest at the mention 
of ghosts and hobgoblins, will sometimes quicken their pace, 
if they hear an unusual sound in passing the church-yard 
at the gloomy hour of midnight, and even the calm and 
intellectual philosopher, whose reason spurns imaginary 
evils, may, at times, feel ashamed of himself, on finding 
that the imagination has gained a mastery over the judg- 
ment. The reason of the universal prevalence of these feel- 
ings is, in a creat degree, to be found in impressions received 
if) childhood. The tales of the nursery awaken a belief, 
l^hich the future judgment may pronounce to be foolish, 
but the influence of which, in a greater or less degree, is 
felt through life. It is in childhood that we generally 
receive those impressions which ftiture years are unable 
to erase, and it is a humiliatin|r fact, that there is scarcely 
an individual who does not at times experience momentary 
inconveniences from feelings more or less tinctured by 
superstition; and there are multitudes who have an un- 
doubting confidence in the reality of ghostly interference 
in mortal concerns. 

Tliose who are not habituated to reflection, often retain 
undiminished till a dying hour, a beUef in signs and omens 
which they were taught in childhood. Such persons do 
not question the truth of ideas instilled into their minds in 
earliest infancy, and to which their parents may have 
appealed, in their imbecile eflbrts to govern. How often 
has a child been told that unless he ceased crying, he 
should be shut up in a dark closet, where ghosts would 
come and get him ? And what an indelible impression 
must such a threat produce upon the pliant mind ? With 
the unreflecting, therefore, superstition is consequently 
strong, their minds not being sufliciently cultivated to 
throw ofl* the load which has been imposed upon them. 
The better informed, who are accustomed to examine their 
feelings, and inauire into the grounds of their belief, eman- 
cipate their judgments from these unreal fears, but are 
generally through life in some degree under the control 
of such strong prejudices as were early inculcated. The 
belief in supernatural appearances, though less general 
than it was in former times, is still a subject upon which 
the minds of many persons require to bo cusabused. 

Let us first consider aome of those appearances which 
are unusual, and which to th4 uninformea seem superna- 
tural, but which are capable of explanation from known 
principles of philosophy or natural science. The fire- 
balls, usually known by the name of 'Jack with the 
Lantern,' or. * Will o' the Wisp,' so often seen dancing 
over the marsh, produce great tenor, and often serious 
injury. Now here there is no delusion. A person 
actually sees a light where there is no human being who 
bears it, and, not being acquainted with the chemical 
principles of inflammable gases and spontaneous com- 
bustion, concludes that it must be an apparition. In a 
few days, some accident may occur, or a neighbour may 
die, an event of which a superstitious person would con- 
vince himself that he had received a supernatural warning. 
The man conversant with natural science, on the contrary, 
would behold, in this appearance, no cause "of fear, but 
rather an interesting natural phenomenon. An inflam- 
mable gas which oozes from the ground, is set on fire bv 
spontaneous combustion; and a person acquainted with 
gases, might, by going to the marsh, fill a vessel with 
this gas, with which he eouid return to his house, and burn 
it there. But how is it set on fire, down in the marsh, 
where every thing is damp ? It is well known that barns 
are frequently burnt in consequence of hay being put into 
them before it has been sufiiciently dried. The damp hay 
inflames itself. In the same manner this gas, which is 
so very combustiUe, may take fire, and the innocent flicker- 
ing of its feeble flame, send dismay through an ignorant 
and superstitious village. 

The light frequently emitted by decayed wood is pro- 
duced by a substance called phosphorus, a most useful 
substance when jproperly preparea for use by chemists. 
The light which it emits is so pale, that it cannot be 
leen in day-light, bat is easily discernible in the night. 



A person with a stick of phosphorus once wrote upoii 
the wall of a friend*s bed-chamber, ' Tku nighi tham mmI 
dieJ' The light of the lamp prevented his observing tho 
light of the phosphorus; but as soon as the light was 
extinguished, the phosphoric efiect flickered upon toe 
wall. But he happened to be aoauainted with the nature 
of phosphorus, laughed heartily at the attempted deception, 
and quietly fell asleep. The experiment, however, was 
hasardous and wicked, for an ignorant person, and one of 
sensitive nerves, might thus have received an iireooverable 
shock. 

Sir Walter Scott records the following instance of the 
application of philosophical principles in effecting a decep- 
tion of a different kind. ' At a certain old castle, on 
the confines of Hungary, the lord to whom it belonged, 
determined upon giving an entertainment, worthy of his 
own rank, and of the magnificence of the antique man- 
sion which he inhabited. The guests, of course, were 
numerous, and among them was a veteran ofiioer of hussars 
remarkable for his bravery. When the arrangements for 
the night were made, this officer was informed tliat there 
would be difficulty in accommodating the whole of the 
company in the castle, large as it was, unless some one 
would sleep in a room supposed to be haunted; and as 
he was known to be above such prejudices, the apart- 
ment was proposed for his occupation, he being the person 
least likely to suffer a bad nieht*s rest from such a cause. 
The migor thankfully acoeptea the preference, and having 
shared the festivity of the evening, retired after midnight, 
denouncing vengeance against any one who should attempt 
to disturb his repose ; a threat which his habits would, it 
was supposed, render him sufficiently ready to execute. 
The major went to bed, leaving his candle burning, and 
laid his pistols carefully loaded upon his bedside. 

' He had not slept an hour, when he was awakened by 
a solemn strain of music. He looked out. Three ladies 
ikntastically dressed in green, were seen at the lower end 
of the apartment, and they sung a solemn requiem. Tlie 
major listened for some time with delight, but at length grew 
tired. " Ladies,** said he, " this is very well, but somewhat 
monotonous, will you be so kind as to change the tune/* 
The ladies continued singing. He expostulated, but the 
music was not interrupts. The major began to grow 
angry. ** Ladies,'* he said, ** I must consider this a trick, 
for the purpose of terrifying me, and as I regard it as an 
impertinence, I shall take a rough mode of stopping it** 
With that he began to handle his pistols. The ladies sung 
on. He then got seriously angry. *' I will wait but five 
minutes,** he said, *' and then fire without hesitation.** The 
song was still uninterrupted, — ^the five minutes were expired. 
" I still give you leave, ladies,** he said, ** while I count 
twenty.** This produced as little effect as his former threats. 
He counted, one — ^two— three — accordingly, but on ap- 
proaching the end of the number, and repeating, more 
than once, his determination to fire — the last numbers, 
seventeen — eighteen — nineteen — ^were pronounced with 
considerable pauses between, and an assurance that ti^e 
pistols were cocked. The ladies sung on. As he pro- 
nounced the word twenty, he fired both pistols against the 
musical damsels — ^but the ladies sung on. The major, 
overcome by the unexpected inefficacy of his violence, 
had an attack of illness which lasted more than three 
weeks. The trick put upon him, may shortly be described 
by the fact, that the female choristers were placed in an 
adjoining room— and that he only fired at their reflection, 
thrown forward into the chamber in which he slept, by 
the effect of a concave mirror.* 

Here the plain and well-known laws of the reflection 
of light, account for the whole appearance. But suppose 
the deception had never been explained, what reasoning 
could ever have satisfied the man, that the room was not 
in reality haunted. It would have been one of the most 
conclusive ghost-stories, that ever was heard. Had he rose 
from the b^ to investigate, the ladies would merely have 
withdrawn from before the mirror, and the apparition 
would have vanished; and by again resuming their place, 
as he Ittid down, the vision would again have appeared 
before him. 



Sum up at night what thou hast doae by day. 
And in the morning what thou hast to do ; 

Dress and undress thjr soul, mark the decay 
And growth of it : if with thy watch, that toe 

Be down, then wind up both ; since we shall be 

More surely judged, nutke thy accounts agrees— Hsaaia t 
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TALLXT or THE RHIKWALD, IN THE SNOWY ALPS. 



No. III. — Splvoin. Vallxy of thx Rhinwald. 
Vegstation in thx Snowy Alps. Sourci of thx 
Rbins. Crossing the Alps. Lakk of Como. 

After the fatigues of our journey from Wesen to the vil- 
lage of Spliigen, we were in a right condition to enjoy the 
luxury of a comfortable repose. My surprise and regret, 
however, may be ima^ned, when, on the following morn- 
ing, I perceived the rain pouring down in torrents. This 
was an event wholly unlooked for, but the only course 
that remained was to rise and take breakfast, and if the 
rain still continued, to stay and take dinner. This soon 
appeared to be the general will ; and as Spliigen is high 
among the snowy Alps, and has a very cold climate, we 
kept up cheerful fires, and were very happy in each other's 
society, Uie ladies congratulating themselves on the happy 
mischance of a thoroughl]^ wet day. They had undergone 
much fatigue on the previous day ; for during ten succes- 
sive hours, they had oeen either jolted in that intolerably 
rough conveyance, the jaunting carts, without springs or 
cushions, or were sitting on the backs of mules, and they 
had eaten very little. 

The engraving which accompanies this article, is a view 
of the valley called the Rhinwald, in which the village of 
Spliigen is situated. This valley is enclosed by lofty 
mountains, covered with enormous glaciers; and this 
situation exposes it to frequent avalanches. It derives 
its name from the Hinter-Rhein^ or Lower Rhine, which 
runs along it, and which has its source in the fiirther 
extremity of the valley, at the great glacier of the Rhin- 
wdd, called the Moschelhom. The elevation of the valley 
is very considerable, and the climate is cold. The winter 
lasts during nine months of the year; at the end of 
June the grass begins to grow, and the crops must be 

gathered in before the commencement of the month of 
eptember. Nevertheless, in the neighbourhood of Splii- 
gen, flax is grown, and barlev and peas ripen. But tiie 
gradual ascent of the valley nom that village, causes a 
corresponding increase in the severity of the climate ; and 
even small dmerfences of elevation are sensibly marked in 
^the vegetable productions, insomuch, that at tiie village of 
*Hinter-Rhein, which is only 170 feet above the level of 
Spliigen^ barley seldom comes to maturity. 



I once made the attempt to push on with a guide to the> 
head of the Rhine, where it flows from the Moschelhora 
glacier ; but the clouds so entirely and closely enveloped 
us, that independently of the inconvenience of getting- 
so thoroughly drenched with rain, at a place where we had 
no means of changing our clothes, the journey would hav» 
been very unprofitable, as we cQuld see but a very few 
yards around us, and must actually have crawled up to th» 
mouth of the glacier, to see the Hinter-Rhein issuing 
from it. 

The weather cleared up a little during the latter part 
of the day, but it was then much too late to start ; so that 
we were actually kept in doors throughout the whole day. 
As this was a new occurrence, and one quite unlooked foir» 
we had time to talk over the past at our leisure, to scribbDfr 
down our thoughts, and render more legible our notes, andi 
to mend two or three slight rents in our garments. 

"When the next morning dawned, the rain was seen de** 
scending as before, in a steady continued heavy shower. 
But on this occasion no deliberation was required, it had 
never entered into our minds to stay at Spliigen two days; 
and no weather which it was possible to face, would have 
induced us to do so. Besides, I had travelled sufficiesftljr 
far to know, that if it rains on your side of the mouiKlaiii» 
and you wish for fine weather, you had better pasa en to 
the other side, and place the mountain at onc» between you 
and the clouds. It must be a very higlk wind that will 
carry them over such heights as th» Spliieen and the 
Moschelhom. As soon, therefore, as. breakfast was des- 
patched, and the ladies properly habited for the occasion, 
and thoroughly protected from aJU possible chances of 
suffering from the rain, we started,, trusting in about three 
hours to clear the ridge, and to descend amidst warmth 
and sunshine into the Italian vale of St. Giacomo. 

Quitting the village of Spliigen, we crossed the 
Rhine by a wooden bridge, and immediately began to 
ascend the mountain along a winding road, shut in by 
lofty rocks, and overhung by dark pines. We gained the 
narrow crest which forms its summit, whence the road 
rapidly descended to the Austrian Custom-house. The 
pass was occasionally very magnificent; and one IKghtfiil 
gorge, called the Kardinell, made a deep impressioD. It 
was by this route, that Macdonald* one of Buonanute** 
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generals, led an army of reserve into Italy, towards the 
dose of the year 1800. 

The difficulties and dangers of crossing the nnmntains 
would have interrupted the passaee at different times, had 
it not been for the perseverance of the general. He led in 
person the pioneers to the tracts of the road near the 
summit of the Spliigen, which were filled up and totally 
effaced by tho drifted snow. He himself set the example 
of working to open a path, on the 5th of December, about 
two leagues from the village of Spliigen, which was 
effected. This foremost party had not advanced far, when 
the path was again covered, and his grenadiers, sinking in 
the snow, began to believe that it was impossible to proceed 
further; for even the poles which were set up for markSf 
had been covered by the snow, which was still falling. 
But the general^ at the head of the pioneers, himself 
examined the road, and animating aU who were near him 
by his voice and example, at length conducted his troope 
through all the dangers of the Spliigen. 

In a short time, our highest expectations were realized. 
No sooner had we reached Isola, than we lost sight of the 
clouds, and of all remembrance of them, and so different 
already was the temperature, that the extra cloaks and 
wrappers, which had recently been in such great request^ 
were now found to be distressing incumbrances: so we 
halted, and very gladly deposit^ them again in the 
travelling-bags, and in high glee pursued our way to 
Chiavenna, where we en^ged a car to Riva, and a boat 
with six rowers from Riva to Cadenobio, on the Lago 
di Como; we were, I believe, six hours on this, the most 
beautiful lake, perhaps, in the world. It was my first view 
of Italy; and a lovelier view, perhaps, never subseqaently 
met my eye. The scenery on tlie banks was exquisite, 
and was every minute varying m kind, and increasing 
in beauty, as the boat passed on; first a village-church 
would open on Che sight, then a promontory, then a bay* 
the air, besides, was clear, and warm, and bright; e%'ery 
thing glittered in the rays of such a sun, even the trans- 
parent waters of the lake sprinkled their little showers of 
light, when struck and scattered about by the boatmen's 
oars. 

The inn of Cadenobio is a villa, placed on the very spot 
where the lake appears to have concentrated all its beauties ; 
the garden-terrace rises from its waters, and we who had 
in the morning of this day been enveloped in clouds, and 
surrounded by mountains of snow, were now walking 
among myrtles, and pomegranates, and fig-trees, and 
orange-trees, in ftill flower and fruit; and looking on the 
magnificent scene before us, varying every instant its 
shadows and its hues, and made still more I'csplendent by 
the last rays of the setting sun. £. D. B. 



THERE IS A TONGVK IN EVERY UAF. 

Theke 18 a tongue in CV'ery leaf I 

A voice in every rill ! 
A voice Uiat speaketh every wherfe, 
In flood and fire, fhrough earth and air ; 

A iongae that^s never still ! 

'Tis the Great Spirit wide diffused 

Through every thing we see, 
That with our spirits communeth 
Of things mysterious — Life and Death, 

Time and Eternity I 

I see Him ia the blazing sun, 

And in the thunder-cloud ; 
I hear Him in the mighty roar 
That msheth through the forests hoar, 

When winds are raging loud. 
I feel Him in the silent dews, 

By grateful earth betray'd ; 
I feel Him in the gentle showers, 
The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 

The sunshine, and the shade. 

I see Him, hear Him, every wheuy 

In all thingt—^^axkm&BSy light; 
Silence, and sound; but most of all, 
When slumber's dusky curtains ^^ ^ ^ 

V the silent hour of night. 



Wbatbtbr is glorious and excellent in the world, cannot 
h© aoquired without care and labour. No real good, no 
tn» httpptnessi is given to men upon any other terms. 



.TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

The object of Temperanoe Societies is to eheck the 
progress of intemperate diinking, as the most prolific 
cause of ruinous expenditure, guilt, and misery, and 
as presenting a most formidable obstacle to all moral 
improvement; the means which they employ, per- 
suasion COMBINED WITH AS60ClA¥Bn EXAMPLE. 

However simple these means appear, they harre 
effected a change of ptiblic opinion and ccfstom which 
has awakened the attention of civilized nlrtkms. 

The first European Tem|yer«ice Society was esial)- 
lished in 1829, at New Ross, in the Sooth of Ireland; 
and others were tm\f farmed in thi« ftorth of that 
island^ and hi Scotltttid. Theif pTi^eiplel» hav^ been 
spread with mncK tfeal Itnd perseterattce, and wif h 
most chamng iWccesi^, Intootog the msMrtifacftiriiig 
popnlation of the Mftb of Emland; L«ttcashire and 
Yorkshire donev where the ettfnest ^fttittB yrtt^ made,. 
contalftittg aborre 30,000 fUetttbeM. 

Abote torn htindr^ tempeftoce Societies and 
Associations liave been formed iti En^and, including 
the hiteresting Iskttdv of Gruemsey, Jersey, and 
Man; the Whoto amptmng mote fluax 80,000 
members. 

Scotland, xrftder flie direction of tlic vigorous 
Committee of the ScotfkAi Soeietj^y finmbefs about 
400 Societfesy tod B4fiOO mettkbetB. In Ireland, 
ttotwiihstaitidin^ immerotMf disadvaMftges and dtffi- 
CTiIties, abotrt 20,000 petsons have joined the standard 
of Temperance Societies.- 

The CoYiradas ttnd othef dftftattt ccicmied are known 
tor comprise several tb6^sand membef», making a 
total of ftiore than \50fiOO British snbjccts volun- 
tarily engaged t6 abstain from distilled spurits, except 
as a mucins, and to discourage intemperance in 
general. 

Temperance Societies are formed in Newfoundland, 
at Calcuttaf, dnd in Van Diemen's Land. 

The Hottentots in the vicmity of the Cape of 
Good Hope, who were thonght to be ''beyond the 
reach of good exampler," taJce a lively interest in 
this reformatiofi *, and the inhabitants of the Society 
Islands of the Pacific have formed themselves into 
numerous and zealous Societies to deliver their 
nations from the cnrse of spirit-drinking. 

The King of Sweden, though sarromidcd by 
noble distillers, has officially expressed his distinct 
approbation of Temperance Societies ) and the Crown 
Prince takes an active interest in their proceedings. 

The Government of Prnssia has applied to the 
New York State Committee for a complete history 
of the temperance reformation, ''and a sketch of 
the machinery necessaiy to be siet in motion to 
enable Government to establish Temperance Societies 
throughout the kingdom of Prussia.*' 

The quantity of spirits which pay duty for home 
consumption in this kingdom, has more ttuin donbled 
within a few past years. According to Parliamentary 
returns, made hi 1833, it amounted to 25^982,494' 
gallons at proof, which, with the addition of one- 
sixth for the reduction of strength by retailers, 
amounted to 13,429,331/. 5«. lOd.-, and this sum 
does not include any part of the many millions of 
gallons known to be iUicitly distilled, or imported 
without paying duty. 

In the neighbourhood of onr laairge towns, the habit 
of drinking spirits especially is found to be the chief 
source of misery among the poor. Dram-drinking 
offers to them a ready, though (bM oblivion of their 
sorrows ; and thoufands seek refuge from distress in 
this insidions indulgence, which obstructs all attempts 
to afford them substantial relief, and baffles exertions 
for their moral and spiritual advantemeiit. ' It 
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degftrofs domestic bBpptneaa^ and cuts off aU h(^ 
of rising by industry and frugality to an honest 
independence. 

The ca3toms of principal towns rapidly extend to 
gmaUet places. Debasing habits of excess in beer- 
drinking too often prepare for the cheaper and readier 
excitement of spirits ^ and in many country towns of 
England^ goi^ons gin-shops now glare among modest 
and nsefHil trades, and thrive npon the want, and mi- 
sery, and moral ruin which they spread around them. 

Four-fifths of all the crimes in our country have 
been estimated to be committed under the excitement 
of liquor. During the year 18S3, 29,880 persons 
were taken into custody by the metropolitan police 
for drunkenness alone, not including any of the 
numerous cases in which assaults or more serious 
ofTences have been committed under the influence of 
drinking} and it should be observed, that this state- 
ment relates only to the suburbs of London, without 
any calculation for the thousands of cases which 
occurred in the city itself. 

Our parochial expenses, which have been nearly 
doubled since 1615, are principally occasioned by 
exeessive drinking. Of 143 inmates of a Lcmdon 
parish workhouse, 105 have been reduced to that 
state by intemperance 3 and the small remainder 
comprises all the blind, epileptic, and idiotic, as well 
as all the aged poor, some of whom would also drink 
to intoxication if opportunity ofifered. 

More than one-hfdf of the madness in o\a country 
appears to be occasioned by drinking. Of 495 
patients admitted in four years into a lunatic asylum 
at Liverpool, 257 were known to have lost their reason 
by this vice. 

The pecuniary interests of all temperate persons are 
dcfeply involved in this question. " Every drunkard 
knows well, while he is drinking himself, his wife, 
and his children to beggary, that the temperate must 
support him. He is as truly and certainly their heir 
as one of their own children -, and, either at their door 
or in the workhouse, in the hospital or in the jail, 
they maintain him and his family.** 

The poor*8 rate and county rate, for England and 
Wales only, amount to 8,000,000/. The proportion 
of this expenditure occasioned by drinking, may be 
most safely estimated at two-thirds, say 5,333,333/. 3 
which, added to the cost of spirits alone, 13,429,331/., 
gives the sum expended by this nation, in the last 
five years, on these two objects only, at 93,813,321/. ; 
amounting, in only twenty years, to three hundred 
and seventy-five million pounds sterlings without 
including any computation for the enormous sums 
consumed in the abuse of wine and beer, the expenses 
of prosecutions, the injxuy done to our foreign trade, 
the loss of shipping, and the notorious destruction of 
property in various other ways. 

It has been ** an impression almost universal 
among the labouring classes, that ardent spirits, if 
not absolutely necessary, are of great use and im- 
portance, as a support during labour, and that, 
moderately used, they are a salutary, or at least an 
innocent stimulus;" and ^e custom of persons of 
better information, has confirmed an opinion so 
agreeable to our natural love of excitement. 

Dr. John Ware created much sensation in North 
America, by publicly declaring, that no impression 
'^ can be more unfounded, no opinion more fatally 
false, than that which attributes to spirituous liquors 
any power of promoting bodily strenigth, or support- 
ing the system under labour or fatigue. Experience 
has in all quarters most abundantly proved the con- 
trary. None labour so constantly, so cheerfully, 
and with so Uttle exhaustion, as those who entirely 



abstain; none endure so Wei! hardships and exposure^ 
the inclemency of the weather, and the vicissitude of 
season." 

The public attention being called to the subject, a 
mass of medical evidence to the same effect was 
readUy collected; and several hundred physicians 
and surgeons, including some of the most eminent 
practitioners, have publicly declared, that so far 
from spirits affording any nourishment, the entire 
disuse of them would powerfully contribute to the 
health and comfort of the community. 

The testimony of eminent medical men proves 
that distilled spirits " often bring on fatal diseases 
without producing drunkenness ; that many persons 
have been destroyed by them, who were never com- 
pletely intoxicated in iheir lives;" and that madness 
in its most awful form, "has occurred to persons 
rarely or never known to be intoxicated." 

Public admonitions against . excess, and private 
entreaties to moderation, in the use of these dan- 
gerous liquors, have been tried for centuries, in vain. 
Moderation has produced appetite, and appetite 
excess; and the evil has become enormous. If, 
indeed, it can be proved, that not any nourishment 
is contained in the flood of distilled spirits which we 
yearly consume at the expense of so many millions, 
wrung chiefly from the wages of the labourer and 
the mechanic, and firom the hard fare and scanty 
clothing of their families ; if it can be proved that 
they excite to exertion only by inflaming the imagi- 
nation, — that they add strength to the sufficiently 
fierce temptations of our corrupt nature, while they 
blunt and obliterate the affections fq^d fee|iogs which 
distinguish p^aQ frpm the ii^feriqr crei^tiqn; if, on 
examination, it is evident tiiat spirit drinking is 
closely connected with abuse of the Sabbath^ and 
contempt of religious institutions, and that it presents 
one of the most serious obstructions to the progress 
of the gospel of. truth, — ^the Christian, who seeks 
not his own profit merely, will not long hesitate 
whether he is at liberty to apply to the use of these 
dangerous liquids, the rule of abstinence which a 
great apostle recommends with regard to things in 
themselves lawful, and even useful and desirable, but 
which circumstances render inexpedient as occasions 
of stumbling or weakness to others. 

The proposed means of reformation are not 
doubtful, complex, and theoretical ; they are harm- 
less and simple, and have proved efficacious beyond 
expectation. 

Temperance Societies consist of persons of both 
sexes, and of all ranks, who are convinced that it is 
their duty, for their neighbours* sake, as well as their 
own, to abtain from distilled spirits. They are not 
persons bound by a reluctant vow to abstain from 
that in which they wish to indulge; they simply 
express their present conviction and determination, 
rejoicing to give to others whatever advantage and 
encouragement may arise from their example. 

It is in every man*s power to assign proper portions of his 
life to the examination of the rest, by putting himself 
frequently in such a situation, by retirement and abstrac- 
tion, as may weaken the influence of external objects. 
Every man deeply engaged in business, if all regard to 
another state be not extinguished, must have the convic- 
tion, though perhaps, not the resolution of Valdesso, who^ 
when he solicited Charles the Fifth to dismiss him, being 
asked, whether he retired upon disgust, answered, that ho 
laid down his commission for no other reason, but because, 
" there ought to be some time fbr sober reflection, between 
the life of a soldier and his death." 



Whbn a man owns himself to have been in error* it is^ 
but tilling you, in other words, that he is wiser than he 1 
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THE HALIFAX GIBBET-LAW. 




A SINGULAR power was possessed by the Lord of the 
manor of Halifax, in Yorkshire, from time immemo- 
rial to the year 1650, for the trial and execution of 
any felon taken within the Forest of Htodwiok. 
This custom, known by the name of The Gibbet 
Law, took cognizance of all thefts of the value of 
thirteen-pence halfpenny and upwards j and the seve- 
rity with which it was carried into execution at Hali- 
fax, and the rigour with which vagrancy was visited 
at Hull, became notorious, and gave rise to a com- 
mon, but profanely expressed petition. 

Whenever a felon was apprehended, he was com- 
mitted to the custody of the Lord of the Manor*s 
Bailiff, who kept the gaol, had the keeping of the 
gibbet-axe, and also officiated at times as the execu- 
tioner. The bailiff then summoned a jury, which 
was selected "out of the most wealthy and best 
reputed men, for honesty and understanding," in four 
of the many Townships into which the Liberty is 
divided. 

These jurors, sixteen in number, were not put upon 
oath, nor do their duties appear to have been difficult, 
merely consisting of an identification of the goods, 
that they were of such a value as to bring them 
within the law, and an ascertainment that the 
offender had been taken either hand habend, in 
the act of stealing; back herand, carrying off the 
stolen property J or confessand, by confession. 
Before this assembly, the accuser and accused were 
brought face to face, the thing stolen produced to 
view, and the prisoner acquitted or condemned 
according to evidence. If the party accused was 
acquitted, he was directly set at liberty on paying 
the fees 5 if condemned, he was either immediately 
executed, if it was the principal market-day, or kept 
till then, in order to strike the greater terror into the 
neighbourhood. After every execution, the coroners 
of the county, or some of them, were obliged to 
repair to the town of Halifax, and there summon a 
jury of twelve men before them, (and sometimes the 
same persons who condemned the felon,) and admi- 



nister an oath to tliem, to give in a true and perfect 
verdict relatitig to the matter of fact for which the 
said felon was executed, to the intent that a record 
might be made thereof in the Crown-Office. 

When the party accused was condemned, he was 
to be executed ; if his condemnation took place on 
the Saturday, be was immediately led to the block; 
if on the Monday, he would be kept three market-dayw, 
but upon this point it does not appear that the law is 
clearly understood. When brought to the gibbet, he 
was to have his head cut off from his body. 

This gibbet stood on an elevated plot of ground^ 
a short distance at that day from the town; the place 
is still called Gibbet Hill ; it is surrounded by a wall, 
apBcended by steps; and an oblong block of stone 
marks the site of decapitation. On this elevation 
were placed two upright pieces of timber, five yards 
in hdght, joined at the top by a transverse beam ; 
within these was a square blodc of wood four feet 
and a half in length, which moved up and down 
between the uprights, by means of grooves. In 
the lower cna of this sliding block, an iron axe 
was &stened, which is yet to be seen at the gaol 
in Halifeoc, and which certainly ought to be de- 
posited in the increasing Museum of the Philoso- 
phical Society of the town. Its weight is 7 pounds 
12 ounces, length lOi inches, 7 inches over at 
the top, and nearly 9 at the bottom; towards the 
top are two holes, for the purpose of fastening it to 
the block. The axe, thus fixed, was drawn up te 
the top by means of a cord and pulley, and at 
the tod of the cord was a pin, which being fixed 
either to the side of the scaffold or some other part 
below, kept it suspended, till either by pulling out 
the pin or cutting the cord, it was suffered to fall, 
and the criminal's head was instantly severed from 
his body. It is said, that if the offender was to be 
executed for stealing an ox, sheep, horse, or any 
other animal, the end of the rope was fastened to 
the beast, which being driven away, pulled out the 
pin. If the execution was not done by a beast, the 
bailiff or his servant cut the rope. 

The baihff, jurors, and minister chosen by the 
prisoner, were always on the scaffold with him. The 
fourth psalm was played round the scaffold on bag- 
pipes, fufter which the minister prayed with him, till 
he underwent the fatal stroke. 

The origin of this custom is hidden in its antiquity; 
the power to exercise it was kept up at Halifax for a 
considerable time after it had expired in every other 
part of the kingdom, and it is probable it would not 
then have ceased, had not the bailiff been threatened, 
after the last execution, a.d. 1650, that if ever he 
attempted the hke again, he should be called to public 
account for it. 

The number of executions carefully collected from 
the Parish Register, from the year 1541 to 1650, was 
forty-nine,— one almost every two years ; certainly 
very many considering the smallness of the jurisdic- 
tion, (not the whole of the present parish,) and the 
sensitiveness of the population at that period. But 
the manufacturing system was then in its infancy in 
that neighbourhood, and required strict protection. 
It may be, perhaps, a question not unworthy the 
consideration of the casuist, how far the wild and 
mountainous district of Halifax may be indebted for 
its present wealth and consequence to the severity of 
its Gibbet Law. H. 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PLAINS AND DESERTS OF THE GLOBE. 




SAND-STORU IN TUB DISKKT Or SAIIARA. 



The science of Grcography is popularly understood as 
treating of the division of the lands upon the surface of 
the earth into various empires, kingdoms, and provinces, 
instituted hy man; and this, doubtless, forms that im- 
portant part of the science which is properly termed 
political^ or morale goog^raphy. But there is another, far 
more extensive, more important, and more really inter- 
esting division, which treats of the natural history of the 
earth ; of its natural divisions by seas, mountain-chains, 
rivers, and vallevs; of the constitution of its outer crust; 
of the laws which govern the climates of different portions ; 
of its animate productions; this is called jPhysical 
Geography, and, as it is now understood, in the true sense 
of ine word, partly comprises the various sciences of 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Meteorology, &c. 

It may be easily conceived, that there can be few studies 
more important to man than this of physical geography ; 
every endeavour, therefore, to render some of its facts 
more intelligible to the general reader, must be a laud- 
able task; nor does it require any profound knowledge 
or deep study to be able to comprehend many of its leading 
principles. 

Wiien we consider the numberless differences between 
countries, in regard to their climate, soil, and productions, 
animal and vegetable, it might seem almost impossible to 
investigate the causes of the great diversity which really 
exists: investigation, however, the object of the science 
in question, is daily extendini^; and all the peculiarities are 
Ibund to be mutually dependent on a comparatively few 
great principles. 
VOL.V. 



The necessarily mtimate connexion between the organic 
productions of different countries and their climate, renders 
it important to explain the law« by which this connexion 
is governed. This is one object of the science of Meteo 
rology, and in order to illustrate some parts of this paper, 
we must enter into a brief general notice on this subject. 

If the whole surface of the earth were land, without any 
difference of soil, or any inequalities of level, the average 
temperature of the climates of different zones would 
decrease equably from the equator towards the poles, 
because the rays of the sun, by passing vertically through 
the atmosphere, would heat the tropical much more than 
the temperate regions, where the solar beams would lose 
some of their effect by ha^nng to traverse the air more 
obliquely, or to pass a greater distance tlirough it. Tem- 
perate regions also would be much warmer than the polar, 
where little heat would be obtained at all from the aun, the 
great source of heat. 

The first and most important cause of disturbance of 
this supposed regularity, arises from the irregular division 
of the surface into land and water. The ocean is of a 
more equal temperature throughout the globe than the 
land; partly because it is less easily heated by the sun s 
rays,' and partly because of the constant mingling of its 
waters by the currents and the motion of the waves, these 
being produced by the motion of the earth on its axis, and 
by the analogous currents, called Winds, in the aerial oceaiu 
or atmosphere. From these two causes, the waters of the 
ocean, at more than 700 feet in depth, are found to be of 
the same temperature all over the globe. 
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An i^lan^ in the middle of the ocettq will hence hs 
cooler climate tl^an the adjacent continents, if it be ffitui 
within the Tropics, and a warmer one if it lie mote towafds 
the Poles : because, in the first case, being surrounpled by a 
body of water cooler than the land, the temperature of the 
island will be reduced ; and, on the second supposition, the 
surrounding seas being warmer th^n the land under the 
same latitude, the temperature of the island will be raised. 
Thus, the islands of the Atlantic, as Madeira, the Canaries, 
St. Helena, &c., enjoy a moderate climate, while the centre 
of the African continent parallel to them, is nearly unin- 
habitable, iVom its burning heat. On the other hand, 
England has a higher mean temperature* than the parts 
of the ac^joining continent of Europe, under the same 
latitude ; as Denmark, Sweden, and North Germany: this 
rule is, however, so far modified by other causes, that it 
Is by no means of constant application. In an island the 
atmosphere is more moist from the eyaporation of the 
surrounding waters, and therefore more rain falls in the 
year ; while in some vast inland plains the air is perfectly 
dry, and no rain ever falls. 

That the general, or mean^ .emperature of any country 
depends chiefly on the prevailing winds, is well known. It 
is obvious, that if the wind blows more days in the year 
from the north, it will cause the place to be colder, sene- 
rally, than it would naturally be; and the reverse, u the 
usual wind comes over a heated plain or over the ocean. 
The prevalent wind in England is from the south-^vest, and 
the mild damp climate of our country is greatly attributable 
to this wind, which comes over the Atlantio Qcean, loaded 
with moisture and raised in temperature. 

A principal cause of the average tempeiature of the 
climate of ^ny place, depends on its elevation above the 
level of the sea; or op its beinff at a greater or less distance 
from the centre of the earth. The lower part of the 
atmosphere is tlie warmest, and the heat decreases as we 
ascend in the air, so that in every part of the globe, there 
«s an altitude where water is always frozen. This {s called 
the line of perpetual $now, because the portions of moun- 
tains which rise above this height are always snow-clad. 
It is obvious, that the nearer the place is to the ea uator, the 
higher into the air must we ascend, to get into the tempe- 
rature which is met with nearer the earth, at places situated 
at a greater distance from it. At the poles, and for a great 
distance from them, the water at the surface of the e^rth js 
alwayp froxent. Hence, a plain raised many thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, though under the tropics, 
may be as cold, or oolder than England, or other places in 
the Temperate Zones. 

Asu aflbrds a striking illustration of these facts. The 
central Table-Land is the highest part of the globe of any 
extent; and being surrounded with mountains covered 
with snow, has a temperature far below that of southern 
Europe on the same parallel ; while on passing the southern, 
or Himalaya chain, the traveller descending into the pen- 
insula of India enters a tropical climate. Tliis partly arises 
from the nearer position of the country to the eauator, but, 
chiefly, from its lower level ; from its being snoltered to 
the North by the mountains just mentioned ; and from the 
prevailing winds blowing from the south-east or south-west. 
That the character as well as the temperature of a 
chmate, must depend very much on the quantity of rain 
which fklls, is also obvious, and this and the vegetation of 
a country mutually act on each other, as cause and effect. 
This very interesting fact we will explain by an example, 
which will oe more intelligible than scientific speculations. 
Let us consider an extended plain of sand' in any tropical 
country, as Africa. The sun will heat the surface ana the 

* In all countriet there is a summer and a winter, or a difference 
of seasons; the former being hotter from the greater length of the 
day, or of the time the sun is above the horizon, and therefore acting 
•n the land and air : the mean annual temperature is the average of 
these different temperatures, as found by repeated ohservations; and 
is that, nearly, of the spring or autumn of the year in each country. 
The summer-heal on the continents is greater, and the cold of winter 
more intense, than on an island; the former are said to have an 
etcetswe climate, and the latter an insular climate; yet the mean tem- 
perature of a place on the continent, may be the same as one on an 
%and in the same latitude. The reader must bear all these facts 
«i mind, and he will perceive that it is impossible to give any general 
rule on this subject 

t It has been calculated, that the mean temperature of the 
equator round the globe is about 05°, and that at the poles is —10°, 
or ten degrees belmv zero, water freezing at 32° above zero. In the 
tropics, the line of perpetual snow is at about the height of 16,000 
feet above the sea: m latitude 45°, (that of Venice and South 
^fiurope,) it is at about 6000 feet. 



air, but the earth aeeumulatlng the ^e^t more f^lildlr 
and more permaiiently, it will cofDmunipat^ tp m lower 
portion of the air, a greater degree of tei^pepatttfo than 
It woujd otherwise have : and from a well-known law, this 
heated portion of air would rise« or ascend, and its place 
would be supplied with colder air cominff from a distance, 
t^hlch would be heated in its turn, and rise, atid so on, 
producing a constant current upwards of hot air. N^w 
this current would prevent the clouds passing over the spot, 
from condensing bt cold into rain, hence no rain would f^l 
on the parched soil, and itiscertaint that without moisture, 
little or no vegetation can be produced. 

But if we suppose the same plain to consist, instead of 
barren sand, or some earth ftivourable for the growth of 
grass, or moss, or any verdure, this would screen the 
earth fro|n the accumulating heat, (kittle or no upward 
current would arise, plouds would be condensed m the 
higher regions, and rain would fall, or at least, the yaponrs 
would be condensed by the colder vegctivble clotbing* and 
this dew would accelerfite the growth of fre^b plants, till 
in time, a forest fnight cover fne fbriner paked expanse. 
These trees would still fMrtber shade the earth, and pre- 
serve its moistened surface rrofn evaporation, and would 
also attract moisture} and conse(}He(|tly l^eep dpffH tne 
temperature of swob n country. 

When, however, a laoay plftin U $Mfrmt\fM to Jofty 
fQountaiqs, n auatititv of winter i| ftlwayft opUect^q from 
the atmosphere ny thefr suminits, and natiiraltv descending 
their sides, Irrigates the plain hf rivers^ wtiich counteract 
the aridity that would o^nerflrise acconipany it ) pr if not 
abundant enough tp (brm fiveri} f^l lepst forms Iprlngs, 
as is the case yfiCj^ thp Oases of AfHea. (See n. 39.) 

It Is very difficult tP ftscertaiu or tp be a^Jire pf the 
difference of level of aqjf^cent cpuntlies^ by pimple ocular 
inspection. A valley intersecting % plaint is obvious to 
every one traversing it, but if a person ascend 4 e^ain of 
hills rising IVom % plain* on descending PR tiiP other side 
be cannot immediately t^U whether be ii pofne down t^ the 
same level as the plain, or wpetber be JK nbove or below it. 

We gll know that Ap l(^ndi generfLlly, must pe highei 
tbao the level of tbp |ea, or fhe %e9^ irm\i pVerltow it 
and we knpy tbftt tb© iarid il not pqu^Hy bi^lh because 
we see it shelve down to the shore in somP parts, or form 
very steep clifs in otheri, while we see vpUeys and moup- 
tainq v^ryip^I i| on all ijdes. Few persons, bowpver, are 
aware, that tne difTerence in tbp Ipyel of ei^tensive regions is 
so great, that while tbp Tftble-Land pf ^sip is raised 10,000 
ibet above the level of tb# pea, iiiere (s ^ vast extent, of 
about 18,000 squarp miles, in the neighbourhood of tlie 
O^spian Sea, tbat is absolutely Mow tbp level of the ocean. 

It is now ^nown, that in the course of many ages, great 
revolutions in tbe surface of i]\e fflobe pre brought about 
by the slow, but constant, wearing £)wn of all the elevated 
parts, by the action of water, and also through the eleva- 
tion of new islands and continents from the bottom of the 
deep by earthquakes J. There is conclusive evidence of the 
greater part of Europe having been raised from the deep, 
since the existence of other more ancient countries. 

Now, if we suppose a large tract of the bed of the 
ocean to be gradually raised till it forms dry land, it will 
ibr many ages present the appearance of a level tract or 
plain, and such is probably the origin of most of ihose 
extensive deserts, steppes, plains, &c., which arc found 
in diffierent parts of the worm. 

We purpose, in this paper, to give a popular account of 
some of these, since they are less known from their being 
comparatively uninhabited, and little visited ; and the 
varieties in their appearance and their productions, with 
the few common points of resemblance, will afford a useful 
and entertaining lesson, and enable us to judge of the 
inexhaustible fund of amusement and of knowledge which 
Physical Geography presents. 

We shall commence with the plains in South America, 
called 

THE LLANOS. 

At the foot of the loily range of mountains in the province 
of Caraccas, there lies a vast plain, stretching southwards 

X This theory ?has been advanced and maintained by Professor 
Lyell, in his recent work, Principles of Geology, with such power of 
reasoning and extent of knowledge as will, we are convinced, cause 
a new epoch in the science of Geology. We may here, once for all, 
acknowledge our obligations to that work, for many of the princi- 
ples ftnd facts in any way connected with that science which have 
appeared in tbe Supplemcrts of this Magaziae. 
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for beyond the limits of the visible horizon. The contrast 
presented on leaving the fertile, undulating valleys of 
tliat country, and the shores of the lake of Tacaragua, 
dotted over with islands covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
is indescribable. The traveller quits a beautifUi tract, 
covered with the palms, sugar-canes, &c., of a tropical 
land, to enter on a barren desert. No hill, no elevation, 
disturbs the monotony of the scene, except here and there 
flat banks, so called by the natives, raised only a few feet 
above the general level, but, fiiom their slight elevation 
and Iheir great extent, hardly distinguishable. These are 
sometimes two hundred square miles in extent, and appear 
like islands in a waveless sea. 

That this plain was once the bottom of an ocean, tnere 
is conclusive evidence, from those facts which speak more 
decisively than any historic human records ; and at that 
lime the tanks formed shoals analogous to those in our 
j»resent seas. The observant and scientific traveller has 
his imagination carried back to this primaeval period, by 
an optical illusion presented to his view. When at night 
the eye ranges over the level tract to the extreme limit of ' 
vision, the level line which forms the horizon reminds him 
of that of a tranquil oceaji*, and the stars as they rise or set, 
are absolutely reflected in the stratum of air that lies on the 
earth, as if seen in real water. This phenomenon arises 
froiii the same causes which produce the miraoe of the 
desert, in day time ; that illusion ^hich mocks the thirsty 
and fainting travieller with the appearance of lakes of 
water, when journeying ovei^ hot sandy plains, . 

But the real ocean, with its associations, is a pleasing, 
though sublime object, vrhile the "Llanos" of SouUi 
America lie stretched out before the eye, like the naked 
rocky crust of a worn-out planet. The interest they excite 
is of a peculiar kind, and arises ohly from their natural 
history. Unlike the deserts of Africa, they contain no Oases 
to recall the mind to earlier races of inhabitants ; no carved 
monuments, no ruitis, to suggest the idea of a past age of 
glory and renown ; no fruit-trees run wild, tb indicate that 
the diligence of past generations was exerted to provide 
food for their population. This portion ot our globe seems 
estranged from all human interest ; a wild arena for 
unfeUered animal and vegetable existence, 

Ttie Llanos extend from the mountains on the coast of 
Caraccas to the forests of Guayana ; from the snowy 
mountains of Mcrida to the ereat Delta of the Orinoco ; 
in a south-westerly direction, they stretch, like an arm of 
the sea, from the rivers Meta and Nichada, to the unfre- 
quented sources of the Guaviare, coniprising a surface of 
about sixteen thousand souare miles. Though thus close 
to the equator, yet, from the physical geography of this 
continent, they do not resemble the Sahara of Africa in 
constant barrenness, but, during one half of the year, are 
covered with grass, like the Pampas of Buenot Aires, or 
the Table-Lands of central Asia. 

The causes of the lower temperatuife and greater mois- 
ture of the climate of equinoctial America, compared with 
that of Africa, are to be found in the peculiar form of this 
part of the globe. Narrow, and mucli indented with seas 
and bays within the northern tropic, it presents but a com- 
paratively small surface to the action of the sun's rays ; 
while the great expanse towards the North Pole ; an open 
ocean, over which the tropical winds come ; the liatness of 
the eastern coast; the stream of Cold sea-water which 
tiows from Terra del Fuego along the Peruvian coast ; the 
number of mountain-chains rearing their snow-covered 
summits far above the clouds ; the multitude of enormous 

♦ That this effect of resemblance to a sea is not exaggerated, is 
proved by the evidence of Captain Hall, vrhen speaking of another 
extensive plain, — a very conclusive authority on many subjects. 

" Some of these singular places'' (the prairies on the banks of the 
Mississippi,) are nearly level, others have a gently swelling or roll- 
ing surface. The grand prairie of the Illinois has specimens of both 
kinds, but its general character is level, With a few clumps of trees, 
and these far between. The resemblance to the sea which some of 
the prairies exhibited was really most singular. There is one spot in 
particular, near the middle of the grand prairie, whiere the ground 
happened to be of a rolling character, and where, excepting in the 
article of colour,— and that was not widely different from tne tinge 
of some seas, — the similarity was so striking that I almost forgot 
«rhere I was. This decepdon was heightened by a circumstance 
ivhich I had often heara mentioned, but the force of which none 
but a seaman could fully estimate ; I mean the appearance of the 
distant insulated trees as they rose above the honzon, or receded 
from our view : they were so exactly like strange sails heaving in 
sight, that I am sure if two or three sailors had been present they 
would almost have agreed as to what canvaas these magical vessels 
were carryiog. Trav$U in North Atiuriea, vol. iii. - 



rivers; impenetrable forests, occupying the equatorial 
regions where the land is most extended ; all concur to 
keep down the heat and aridity of America, compared 
with the African peninsula, which is diametricsdly opposed 
to it in all these characteristics. These peculiarities are 
sufficient to explain, why Africa and South America pro- 
sent the most opposite character of climates, and the most 
different features of vegetation. 

Though the Llanos are covered with a thin coating of 
fertile earth, and are periodically flooded by rains, so that 
they are decorated with luxuriant verdure ; yet the neigh- 
bouring native tribes have never been enticed to leavp the 
lovely valleys of the Caraccas and the coast, or the shores 
of the Orinoco, to settle in these wastes. On the first 
arrival of European and African settlers, these deserts 
were found nearly destitute of inhabitants. The Llanos 
are now especially appropriated to rearing cattle, though 
the management of animals yielding milk fit for human 
food was unknown to all the alwrigines of the new 
continent. 

Two kinds of native cattle pasture in the grass-plains of 
West Canada as well as in Mexico: the long-homed 
mouflon, the original stem of the sheep, abounds on the 
dry, naked, calcareous rocks of California ; and the camel 
like vikunnas, alpacas, and llamas, are pecuUar to the 
southern continent. Except the last, all these useful 
animals have preserved their natural freedom for thousands 
of years, the employment of milk and cheese as articles 
of food, like the culture of farinaceous grasses, being a 
characteristic distinction of the people of the old world. 

Since, therefore, as it appears, the shepherd's life, that 
beneficial middle-state which fixes the wandering hunter 
tribes to the meadows, and prepares them for the pursuits 
of agriculture, was unknown to the original inhabitants of 
America, it is to this circumstance, lliat the absence of 
population in the Llanos, on their first discovery by 
Europeans, must be attributed. Hence appears also a 
variety of animal forms which have remained in a state 
of nature, uncontrolled by the presence of man. 



Each continent of the globe has anitnals peculiar to it; 
many are only different species of genera found elsewhere ; 
but iheriB are many genera of animals peculiar to South 
America ; though these are not so strikingly different from 
the animals of the old world, as those of New Holland are 
from the animals of all the rest of the world. 

In the Llanos arc found, the agouti, of the same orde^ 
as the guinea-pig, rabbit, porcupine, &c. ; it is about the 
size of a hare, and has many of its habits. The armadillo, 
a singular animal, having a scaly hard shell, which is 




THE ARMADILLO. 

flexible enough to give full scope to its motions, and is yet 
a secure defence from most enemies, belongs to the same 
order as the sloth, the ant-eater, &c., and lives on vegetable 
food, and burrows in the ground. The chiguire or capybara, 
another animal of the guinea-pig tribe, and the largest 
known; lives in herds on the banks of rivers, and feeds on 
fish and fruits. The chinche, a species of marten, like our 
European pole-cat, possesses, but in a much greater 
degree, the power of defending itself, by emittmg an 
odour, so intolerable, as seriously to affect men or animals 
exposed to it. Another, the manputa, dwelling on the 
banks of the Orinoco, is protected from the jaguar, its 
chief enemy, by the virulence and foetidness of the 
effluvia which it emits. 

Of the more formidable animals, the puma, or Amencan 
lion, must be mentioned first; but both this, and the 
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jaguar, and other alliea species, are well known to Euro- 
peans, from being seen in most menageries. These are 
but a few of the multitude of living creatures that swarm 
on these plains. 

Nearly uninhabitable except to such animals, these 
plains would never have arrested the steps of those tribes 
who, Indian-like, prefer vegetable fooo, were not the 
Mauritia, or Fan-palm, found scattered over them here and 
there. The benoflts of this important plant are widely 
known : the stem attains a height of five and twenty feet, 
in* about 120 or 150 ^ears, and they form lovely groups of 
brilliant green in moist spots, something as our alders do. 
They preserve by their shade the humidity of the ground, 
and hence the Indians maintain, that the Mawritia myste- 
riously attracts water to its roots*. 




TUB' TAN-PALM. 

This tree alone supports the unsubdued nation of the 
Guarannes, who dwell near the mouths of the Orinoco. 
They suspend mats made of the stalks of the leaves with 
great skill from stem to stem ; and during the rainy season, 
when the Delta t is overflowed, they reside entirely in the 
trees by means of these nftits, as completely as if they 
were apes. These hanging huts arc partly covered over 
with clay : the fires for domestic purposes are lighted on 
the lower story, which is always damp from the subjacent 
water, and the traveller by night, in sailing along the river, 
sees the flames in rows, suspended, as it were, in the air. 

But besides a secure dwelling, the Mauritia affords 
them food also ; before the blossoms]; of the male tree burst 
their delicate spathes, or sheaths, and at that period alone, 
the pith of the stem contains a sago-like kind of meal, 
which, like Cassava, is dried in thin cakes. The sap, 
when fermented, becomes a sweet, intoxicating wine ; the 
fruit, which is reddish, resembles a pine-cone in form, and 
affords, Uke the Pisang, and most fruits of the tropics, a 
varied nourishment in its different stages. Thus we find, 

• By an analogous fallacy, mistaking cause and effect, they pro- 
test against the destroying of snakes ; because they say the lagunes 
dry up when these reptiles are removed. The Mauritia thrives only 
where moisture collects, and the serpents only frequent the stagnant 
ponds. 

t When a river empties itself into the sea by several mouths, these 
form a tnangular figure, and the plain through which they run is 
called the Delta of the river, from the name of the Greek letter D, 
which » of a tnangular form. 

1 Many Pa^ms are what botanists term di«ci«i«; that is, have the 
male and female flowers distinot from each other, on separate plants. 



in the lowest scale of human cultivation^ a whole race 
dependent on a single plant, as certain insects are confined 
to one part of a flower. 

The discovery of the New World by the Europeans, has, 
of course, altered this scone; and these plains are now 
become inhabited. Towns are built, here and there, on 
the banks of the rivers, for the sake of facilitating the 
intercourse between the coast and Guayana, while others, 
in the interior, are the abodes of families who rear cattle, 
as is now every where done on these boundless wastes. 
These villages, for they deser\*e no higher denomination, 
lie sometimes several days journeys apart, and consist of 
rude huts, constructed of stakes and reeds woven together, 
and covered with hides. Horses, mules, and cattle, left to 
run wild, in innumerable troops §, roam over the steppes. 
The incredible multiplication of these animals, since their 
intnxluction from the Old World, is the more astonishing, 
when the manifold dangers and privations to which they 
are exposed in that country, are taken into consideration. 

When the vertical rays of the ever-cloudless sun have 
withered up the grass to dust, the hardened earth opens as 
if shaken by an earthquake. If the surface is then acted 
on by opposing currents of air, a singular appearance is 
presentoa on the plain. Funnel-shaped clouds of sand rise 
ftt>m the ground, in the middle of the vortex, analogous to 
the water-spouts so formidable to the mariner on the ocean; 
a troubled straw-coloured light is thrown from the sky, 
which seems as if it had come down nearer the earth ; the 
horizon appears to approach, and contributes still more to 
bewilder the traveller, caught in this commotion : the aii; 
filled with sand, augments the usual heat, the east wind 
comes, heated by contact with the glowing earth, and 
brings anything but refreshment J. The small pools of 
water, hiUierto protected from evaporation by the shade of 
the Fan-palm, are at length dried up ; as, in the north, 
animals become torpid from excess of cold, here the con- 
trary cause produces a similar effect, and the crocodile 
and the boa lie buried deep in the hardened earth. Here, 
also, the deceitful mirage allures the beguiled wanderer 
the horses and cattle, tormented with burning thirst, and 
bewildered by the clouds of sand, run around neighing 
and bellowing with outstretched necks, snuffing the wind, 
to detect, by the slightest moisture in the current, some 
distant pool, which nas escaped the effects of the heat 
The mules, with more apnarent foresight, seek alleviation 
from the Melon-Cactus, which contains a juicy and refresh 




THE M ELOIf -CACTUS. 

ing interior beneath its hard and prickly bark ; they strike 
aside the prickles with their fore- foot, and then with great 

$ It has been compated that 1,200,000 oxen, 180,000 horses, and 
90,000 mules, wander at large in the plains north of the Orinoco ; 
and in the Pampas that there are 12.000,000 cattle and 3,000,000 
horses ;— all these sprang from the few individuals carried over bv 
the Spaniards on their first settling ! The homed cattle are princi- 
pally valuable for their hides andf tallow: 800,000 are* annually ex- 
ported from Buenos Aires and Monte Video alone. 

H These clouds of dust are especially frequent in the Peruvian 
sandy plains, between Amotape and Coquimbo ; they would be 
very fatal to travellers, if not avoided when seen approaching. 
What appears remarkable is, that these partial whirlwmds always 
arise during a general calm ; in this, also, the analogy between the 
ocean of air and the ocean of water is i>re8erved : in the latter, small 
streams, in which the rippling is distinctly audible, are often ob- 
served during a dead calm. Electricity is the primary cause of all 
these pheoomena. , 
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precaution apply their moutli to the plant.' But so for- 
midable are the guards with which nature has furnished this 
reservoir, that animals are often seen lamed in the hoof 
from this cause. 

When night comes on after the burning day, and brings 
a diminution of temperature, the perteeuied animals are 
not allowed to ei^oy this alleviation ; enormous bats attack 
them during sleep, and suck their blood, or hang to 
their coats and form wounds, in which mosquitos, gad-Sies, 
and a'multitude of insects, depotil their eggs, and conrert 
them into festering sores. Thus, during the dry season, 
the larger quadrupeds lead a life of ceaseless misery in 
these regions. . . 

On the approacn of the rainy season, the whole scene is 
quickly and strangely changed : the deep-blue of the ever- 
cloudless sky becomes lighter ; at night, the black spot in 
the glorious southern constellation m the cross is hardly 
perceivable: the soft phosphorescent glimmer of tlie 
magellanic clouds is extinguished, and even the vertical 
stars of the eagle and ophiuchus, shine with a tremtdous 
and less planet-like light*. A few solitary clouds first 
appear, like distant mountains in the south; vapours 
spread themselves like veils across the lenith, and the 
distant thunder announces the approach of the refreshing 
rain. 

Scarcely is the sur&ce of the earth moistened, when the 
reeking grounds are overspread with KflUngia^ Paspalvm, 
and ouer sedges and grasses ; herbaceous MimoiCB unfold 
their leaves, and, togeUier with the early song of birds, and 
the opening flowers of the water-plants, salute the rising 
sun. The horses and cattle now revel in the perfect enjoy- 
ment of existence, though the beautiful spotted ja^ar 
lurks in the tall herbage, and darts, like the eastern tiger, 
on the unwary animal. 

According to the natives, the moistened shores of the 
ponds are occasionally seen to rise and break into clods, 
which are cast, with a noise like that of a mud-volcano, 
into the air. The prudent spectator, aware of the cause, 
hastens fiom the place; for a gigantic watersnake or a 
fearful crocodile rises from the pi^ aroused from their torpor 
by the first gush of rain. 

Bv degrees, the rivers which form the southern boundary 
to the plains, the Arauca, the Apur^ and the Payara, 
overflow their banks, and the same animals which, in the 
preceding half year, fkinted from thirst on the parched and 
burning soil, are now compelled to live as amphibious: 
one part of the steppes becomes a vast lake, navigable for 
large vessels, which can sail ten or twelve miles together 
straight across the country. The mares withdraw with 
their foals to the higher oanks^ which again resume their 
character of islands; but with each day these dry spots 
diminish, and at last, fiiom want of pasture, the crowded 
horses are seen swimming about for hours together, seeking 
a scanty food from the flowering grasses which still rear 
their heads above the brown turbid waters. Many foals 
are drowned in consequence, and man^ are seixed by 
crocodiles, or struck and disabled by their serrated tails : 
not un frequently cattle and horses are afterwards seen, 
who have escaped from these monsters, and carry on their 
limbs the marks of the sharp teeth of these blood-thirsty 
lizards. 

This appearance reminds the thoughtful observer of the 
power of conforming with exterior circumstances wiUi 
which Nature has endowed, in common with man, certain 
species, both of animals and plants. The horse and the ox, 
like the farinaceous grasses, have been carried by him over 
the whole earth ; from the Ganges to the Plata, from the 

* These various appearances are the results of iQcreadog moisture 
in the air, and therefore precede the rain. The drier the atmosphere, 
the deeper the blue of the sky ; hence, the intense azure of that of 
tropical climates. English travellers are even struck with the great 
difference between their native sky and that of Italy in this respect. 
An instrument has been contrived bv which the depth of blue has 
been measured, and meteorological observations are made with it; it 
is called a Cyanometer, (blue measurer.) As the moisture increases, 
distant objects become more obscure and faint; and the heavenly 
bodies, therefore, are not so bright. The spot in the Cross is an 
astronomical phenomenon on which scientific men are not agreed ; 
it appears much darker than the rest of the sky, and, therefore, just 
the reverse of those apparent clusters of stars which compose what 
are called Nebuls, the Milky-way, and the Magellamc clouds. 
Most of our readers are familiar with Capt. HalFs eloquent descrip- 
tion of the effects of seeing the constellations of the southern hemi- 
sphere, as they gradually rise above the horizon, in sailing; and 
especially the feelmgs excited by the Cross, the sign of our salvatiea, 
planted by God in the heavens as a beacon to maa«— See Saturday 
hlagazine, VoU III., p, 139« 



AfHcan Coast to the Plains of Antisana, which are higher 
above the level of the sea than the summit of the Peak of 
Tencriffet. Here the northern Birch, there tlie Date- 
Palm, affords a shelter from the noon-day sun to the 
animals of which we have been speaking. The same (;envM 
which, in North-eastern Europe, combats with wolves and 
bears, is exposed in another hemisphere to the attacks of 
tigers and crocodiles t 

But it is not only from these enemies that the herds and 
troops of cattle and horses are exposed to danger, they 
have a fearful foe among the fish. The stagnant lakes of 
Bera and Bastio are filled with innumerable electric ee/s{, 
which possess the power, at pleasure, of sending a very 
powerful shook from any part of their slimy yellow-spotted 
bodies ; they are five or six feet long, and possess this ex 
traordinary faculty in sufficient (jowcr to kill the lareest 
animals if they can discharge their organs at once, and in 
the most favourable direction. At one time they existed 
in such numbers in one of the water-courses of the road 
from Uritocu, that every year many horses, stunned by 
their shocks, were drowned in crossing the ford. All other 
fish fly the neighbourhood of this formidable eel ; and the 
aneler, on the bank, is often startled by a shock conveyed 
to bim along his moistened line $. 



Trb comparative efficiency of the deserts and steppes of 
the globe, as barriers between the adjoining countries, is 
proved by the great difference which exists in the physical 
and moral characters of these contiguous lands. 

Africa's northern deserts separate the two great human 
races, which, originating from a common home, have long 
been at variance, and whose discord has been the subject 
of mythologv, under the fabled strife of Osiris and Typhon. 
Nortii of Mount Atlas dwell the smooth, long>haired people, 
of tawny complexion and Caucasian features; southwards, 
on the contrary, from Senegal towards Soudan, Negroes 
alone are found, in various stages of improvement. 

In middle Asia, the steppes of Mongolia divide Siberian 
barbarism from the earliest seat of human cultivation in 
the Indian peninsula. 

In South America, the Llanos and Pampas limit the 
extent of European half-civilization, which has more 
recently been introduced there. North, between the moun- 
tain-chains of Venezuela and the Caribbean Sea, thriving 
towns and cheerful villages crowd on each other, and a 
taste for the arts and intellectual improvement, as well as 
their necessary result, the noble zeal for civil freedom, are 
now aroused. Towards the south, a gloomy wilderness 
surrounds the steppes ; forests thousands of years old, an 
imytnetrable thicket, fill the marshy territory between the 
Onnooo and the Amazon ; mighty masses of granite nar- 
row the bed of the foaming streams ; mountain and forest 
re-echo the thunder of the cataract, combined with the 
roar of the tiger and the dead howl of the bearded ape. 
Where the shallower waters leave a sand-bank dry, Uie 
body of the lurking crocodile is seen lyin^, its jaws opened 
to seize its prey, and so motionless that it is often covered 
with birds, who peroh on it The spotted boa, with his tail 
wound round a branch of a tree, and his iong body doubled 
together, watches the opportunity and darts on some young 
biul, or a more feeble deer, as it approaches the bank, and, 
after smearing the body with its venomous saliva, sucks it 
in slowly and with effort through its distended throat and 
neck) ; and then lies for weeks overcome with the mass 
of food, till it is digested, and hunger again compels it 
to seek a new meal. 

t The pressure of the atmosphere is hence so much diminished on 
these plains, that when the wild cattle are baited by hounds, blood 
issues from their nose and mouth. 

X Gymnotus EUetrictu ; it belongs to a very' different section ol 
the class, to that of the eel (Mur^ma) properly so called.^See 
Saturday Magatinej Vol. IV., p. 144. 

§ The identity of Voltaism, or Galvanism, and electricity is well 
known, the action of the former species of these two divisions, is 
supposed to exist, in a latent state, in all organized matter, where 
dissimilarly constituted parts are in contact, and appears to be 
intimately amnected with the phenomenon of vitality, as well as 
with almost every one of the i)hysical world. 

I The saliva with which this serpent covers its victim accelerates 
putrefaction, the muscular part becomes softened like ielly, and 
enables the reptile to swallow whole limbs at a time. When swim- 
ming in the Orinoco, they raise their head above the water like a 
dog: they occasionally attain a length of forty-five feet as it is said, 
but the largest skin ever brought to Europe has not exceeded two and 
twenty. The American serpent (a python,) is a distinct species 
firem the East Indian. 
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YAxtrntrtf raced of natives inhabit thig grand and wild 
scenery, separated b^ a decided difference of language. 
Seine lead a wandering life, ignorant of agriculture, and 
living on ani<i, guins, and CTen earth, like the Otomaks 
and JarUren, the outcasts ai it were of mankind. 

While the Orinoco and the Meta flow between their 
banks, these tribes live on fish and turtle; they kill the 
former by arrows when they rise to the surface, and are 
Verjr expert in the use of their weapon for this chase. As 
Soon aS the river begins to rise, the fishery ceases, and 
during thb floods, Irhich Idst two dr three tnonths, these 
Otomaks consume enormous quantities of earth aS food ; 
large stores are kept in their huts, ready prejiared by 
baking, in pyramidal heaps of balls*; and the Missionaries 
state, that one mati will eat fh>m three quarters to a pound 
and a quarter of it in a day. According to their dwh 
avowal, this clay is their prihcipal fbod during the raitiy 
season, occasionally adding a lizard or a small fish If they 
can obtain either, or a fern-root ; but they are so fond of 
this strange diet, that, even during the dry season, When 
they have an ample supply of fish, Siey daily swallow some 
or the clay after a repast, by way of a treat. They are of 
a dark copper complexion, with disagreeable Tartarian 
features, robust, but not with prominent bellies, as most 
savages, and they appear to undergo little diminution in 
flesh during the season of their earth- diet, nor does their 
health appear at all injured by itt. 

Other tribes, Uke the Maquiritars and the Makes, are 
more cultivated, consume fruits raised by themselves, and 
have fixed abodes in consequence. But large portions of 
territory between the Cassiquiare and the Atabapo, are 
tenanted only by the tapir and the gregarious species of 
apes ; yet in these deserted plains, images carved in the 
rocks, show that at some former period they were the 
abodes of more cultivated races than any now bordering dn 
them, which, generally speaking, are in the lowest scale of 
human existence, and quite incapable of executing any 
such sculptures. 

Among the present degraded races, the most violent pas- 
sions, as might be expected, roigri without control. Whole 
races drink the blood of their enemies, and others more 
skilled than all civilised mankind ever are in the knowledge 
of vegetable poisons, have their thumb-nail dipped in a 
most violent one J, always ready to inflict the mortal wound 
on any enemy whom they can surprise. The weaker tribes, 
when migrating, are compelled, for self-preservation, to 
obliterate with care their footmarks, in order to foil their 
relentless and ingenious pursuers. 

THE PAMPAS. 

South America contains another plain three times as 
extensive as the Llanos, if not so interesting from its 
productions. This plain, called the Pampas, lies on the 

• " On \ht 6th of June, 180a, on our return from th« Rio Negro, 
^u J."^?!.- E®^^®^.-***^ Orinoco, we passed ?i day lu a mmon 
inhabited by the earth-eating Otomaki; the villaee waa called La 
Conception di Uranua, and wfes picturesquely situAted against a 
granite rock. 1 he earth which this people devour is an dnctuous 
mild clay, true pottcrs'-carth, coloured yellowish-gray by a little 
oxide of iron ; it is carefully selected for use, and is found on some 
banks on the shores of the Orinoco and Meta. They distinguish one 
kind of earth from another by the taste, for all clay is not equally 
agreeable to them : they knead the earth into balls of from four to 
six inches m diameter, and toast these before a slow fire till the 
outride becomw reddish ; when wanted they are jigain softened in 
water. These Indians are very wild, and averse from all agriculture • 
It IS a proverbial expression among the farthest nations of the 
Onnoco, in designating any thing very filthy, to say, ' so dirty that 
the Otomaks eat it.' "—Humboldt. 

t To the physiological question, whether, or in what way. this 
simple earth can supply the place of food, there is, atpresent.no 
decided satisfactory answer, but it is a well-known fact, that everv 
where within the Iropics, men have a singular and unconquerable 
craving for swallowingfearth at times. The Indian women cngaeed 
in the pottenes on the Magdalena, often eat a portion of the clay on 
which they are at work, but all except the Otomaks suflTer in their 
health severely, by the mdulgence of this propensity. The negroes 
brought to the W^t Indies during the prevalence of the slave-trade 
always endeavoured to obtain a kind of clay, similai to what, as 
tiiey said, they had been accustomed to eat with impunity in their 
own country : but the practice was forbidden, from finding that they 
vvere injured by it, and the earth was consequently only soldsecretly 
in the markets. According to the accounts of different trivellers, a 
similar taste is found in many parts of tropical countries. 

i This poison is called eurare, and is obtained from an unknown 
plant, but belonging to a genus which is very poisonous: the sindo 
seed of one species is sufficient to kill twenty persons. 



eastern side of the Andes, and extends from fheir foot to 
the Atlantic. Captain Sir F. B. Head, who journeyed oTer 
this immense expanse in 1825, has given the latest, and 
hy fiir the most interesting account of it ; and &om his 
work we shall principally take our notice. 

The Pampas are about nine hundred miles in hreadth : 
and in the same latitude, that of Buenos Aires, are divided 
into three very distinct regions. On leaving Buenos Aires, 
the earth for ahout one hundred and eighty miles is clothed 
with large thistles and clover ; for the next four hundred 
and fifty, the plain presents nothing hut long grass, and 
the remainder, to the hase of theConlillera, is covered with 
evergreen trees and shrubs; the two latter divisions are 
little changed during the year, the grass only becoming 
more brown ft-om ttie summer-heats, but the district of 
thistles varies in a singular manner. In winter, the 
country looks like a vast turnip-field, the clover is luxu- 
riant, and the herds of wild cattle grasing in unrestrained 
liberty, present a beautiful scene. The clover disappears 
as spring advances, the thistles gain the ascendancy, and 
attain an altittide of ten or eleven ibet; forming a 
forest impenetrable to man or beast by their strong and 
prickly stems and leaves; the roiid through them is 
hemmed in on each side, cutting off all view, and so rapid 
is the growth, and so effectual the barrier, that Captain 
Head says, it is not impossible that an army might be 
completely surrounded by them and imprisoned, befbfu it 
could escape. Dried and withered by the increasing heat, 
this forest yields at last to the periodical hurricanes that 
sweep over the plains; it lies strewed along, fertllfzinj^ ti»e 
soil anew by its decay, and the succession is renewed by 
the re-appearance of the clover-crop. 

The grass and woody regions, though less varied, arc 
not less beautiful ; the former seemS to be without a itecd, 
and in the latter such order exists in the growth of vhe 
trees, that a rider may- gallop between them in every 
direction. 

The climate of the Pampas, like that of all continents, is 
varied by intense heat during the summer, while the winter 
is about as cold as November in our latitude ; but the cfltci;* 
occasioned by the difference in the moisture of tlie atmo- 
sphere, is the more striking feature in the regions of wood 
and grass. Owing to the level nature of the country, its 
distance from the ocean, and other causes, the air is so dry, 
that dead animals dry up in their skins on the plains, as 
thev do in the great deserts of Africa. There is no dew at 
night in the hottest weather: on the contrary, in the fli-st, 
or eastern region, the air is excessively damp, animal 
decomposition after death is rapid, the walls of the houses 
in Buenos Aires are so damp, as to make them disagreeable, 
and sugar, salt, &c., can hardly be kept fW)m dissolving; 
but it does not appear that even this part is unhealthy in 
consequence, so that on the whole, the climate of the 
country is beautiful and salubrious. 

Like the Llanos, there are few fixed residents on these 
fertile plains ; the native Indians wander in tribes from 
place to place over the southern part, and a few straggling 
towns and huts, the residence of the keepers of enormous 
herds, are widely scattered over the rest. The impolicy of 
the Spanish government having prevented the natural 
advantages of the country from being available, the want 
of good navigation and of a harbour on the coast, are 
impediments to the progress of cultivation. 

The inhabitants of these isolated residences, descendants 
of Spanish settlers^ are termed Gauchos, and live a mono- 
tonous life In the hut inhabited by their predecessors. It 
consists of one room, in which the whole ftimily reside 
promiscuously ; a shed serves for a kitchen, and about fifty 
or a hundred yards off, is a circle of thirty yards, enclosed 
with strong posts, in which the cattle are penned for 
slaughter, and which, consequently, is strewed with bones, 
carcasses, horns, and skins of bullocks and horses, while on 
the fence are perched vultures attracted by the stench, and 
overcome with gorging on the carrion. 

The food of these people consists solely of beef and 
water, and inured from their infancy to fatigue in riding, 
for they never walk, they are hardy and healthy. Their 
principal occupation is to catch and kill cattle, and their 
principal accomplishment, the use of the lasso, to which 
they are trained from an early age, children being always 
seen lassoing Ibc dogs or wild birds ; the use and nature 
of this lasso will be presently explained. 

It appeai-s that the indifference to the conveniences or 
even the necessaries of civilized me, wliich characteiizes 
the Gaucho, however philosophical it may appear at first 
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as the result of contentment, legds to the usual oan^e- 
quences of moral degradation*. 

There are no regular roads, of course, tlirough the§Q 
plains, and the mode of traTelling is extraordinary. A rude 
carriage is prepared for the journey, by haying strips qf 
soaked hide bound wet over every part of its wne^Is «pd 
frame ; this, on drying, contracts and becomes as hard as 
wood, and will endure a course of seven hundred iniles 
without being cut or worn through ; horses are hfgrnessed 
by a single rope from the saddle, and each mounted )>y ^ 
pfan, or postilion : the vehicle is dragged at ^ full gallop 
across ditches, lakes, and over all obsti^cles. At the 
end of a stage the riders unhook their animals, and set 
off' to catch other fresh horses from the enclosures near 
the buildings which serve as post-houses, and the |mmen^ 
troops of horses produced in the country, prevent any delays 
from want of fresh relays ; but the mode of riding is cruel 
in the extreme, the sides of the horse are streaming, 
and the heels and legs of the riders are literally bathed 
in blood. 

Those who, like the Gauchos from youth, are inured to it, 
or who can stand it, prefer, however, to ride, instead of 
using these vehicles. Captain Head gives an animated 
account of the effects of his journey on liorseback across 
this country and though at first, suffering from the fotigue 
of riding one hundred and fifty miles a day, at a fuil gallop 
for weeks together, yet he states that when broke in to it, 
and strengthened by the temperate yet invigorating diet of 
beef and water, to which a prudent traveller prefers trusting, 
in preference to encumbering himself with luggage and 
provisions, it causes no permanent injury to the health, and 
is a very exhilarating and pleasant mode of life. 

One constant source of danger in riding over the Pampas, 
arises from the holes like rabbit-holes, made by an animal 
called the biscachot, orviscacho. When fiill grown, tliey 
are nearly as large as badgers, their head is like a rabbit, 
but they have large bushy wliiskers. In the day-time they 
keep in their burrows, and are only seen to come forth at 
sunset ; but what appears extraordinary regarding these 
animals and their dwellings, is, that in the day time, two 
small owls sit at the mouth of the holes, into which they 
retire on the approach of any danger : the same thing is 
said to occur in the prairies of North America, with respect 
to the animal called the prairie dogj. The fact is, the 
bird is a variety of the burrowing owl (strix cuniculariaj 
which to save the trouble of making a retreat for itself, 
takes possession of the deserted holes of the viscacho, and 
like the snake mentioned in the note, has no other connexion 
with the quadruped. This bird belongs to a division of the 
family (owl,) which can see as well by day as by night, 
and this species not being savage, likes to sit at thd door 
of its house and see what is going on in the world. 

The puma, or American lion, a species of ostrich, the 
gama, the Patagonian cavy, are among the principal indi- 
genous animals of the Pampas. 

In one part of the country. Captain Head found locusts 
so numerous as to cover the ground. At one of tlie posts a 
woman was sweeping them away with a broom, and they 
swarmed in crowds up his horse's legs; he placed his straw 
hat on the ground while he was drinking some water, and 
on going to resume it, it w^& covered with these insects 
biting the straw. 

The method of taking the wild cattle and horses by the 
lasso is singular ; this is a Ipng line made of thongs of 
leather, and having a running noose at one end. t'he 
gaucho, or peon, being mounted on a well-trained horse, 
holds the lasso coiled up loosely in his right hand, but with- 
out any risk of its entangling ; the other end is fastened 
by a hook to the saddle. When he has approac)ied suffi- 
ciently npar the animal he has selected, be throws the 
lasso, and with such unc|rring aim> acquired by long prac- 
tice, that the nooso falls on the neck or round the horns. On 
feeling the strange incumbrance, the ox gallops Qff, tlie ma|i 

* Captain Head asked ^ youhc woman nursing a Tery' pretty 
child, " who was its father." " Who Inows? was the reply. 

t This is a species of marmot. iArctomys ludoviciani. Ordjsf 
UodenUa.) it digs holes and burrows: a tmail speckled snake 
takes sheljBr in these holes, and is believed by the Indians to be the 
dogs' guara. 

i This animal is not very well known, an(| \\ is b^elieved that the 
name is given to more than one species, \ney make v^rf ettensive 
burrows with galleries, and live on vegetable food, they are very 
clean and neat in their habits, they run and do not leap like rabbits, 
hence it isinff^^red, tliat they belong rather to the agoutis Ot cayis 
than to the hare txibe/ it weighs about twenty pounds. 



i immediately turns his horse round, and causes it to le^n 
on the opposite side from the course of tho ox, so thai when 
this is stopped by tlie lasso being run oat, the horse may be 
able to resist the suddeti jerk ; this often, however, draws 
l^ifp sliding on all four feet for some yar4s ; but more com- 
mpnly the ox, as being unprepared for the check, is thrown 
dowp^ ^nd affords time to the hunter to secure hjm by 
eiiqpt drasgii^p; him along the ground before \\e can rise, 
or lyr houg^jng Ujw. 

THB ORBAT DSBSRT OF AFRIC4. 

Thu imroen^f) stwil^ de^er^ fif Africa, which equals one- 
half of Surop^ ift extent, or is n'earlv tiiree times as large 
as the Mediterranean sea, is called Sanara^, apd may be 
considered as an pcean of sand, having bays or gulfs of 
lesser desert^ bn).pching 6ft from it. and various islands, of 
different inagpitudcs, of fertile spots in it, called Oases ; 
the largest of the^e, Fezzan, is 300 miles long and 200 
broad ; this is surpunded by an irregular ridge of rocks, 
except on the wesi, where it is open to the desert. The 
fertility of this and other Oases arises from their having 
a comparatively abjjndant supply of water from wells, 
supplied froj^ the neighbouring mountains ; for very 
little rain falls here an^ more than in the open desert. 
Date-palms are the principal vegetable productions, though 
the soil and ciimate are ^lOt unfavourable for raising wheat. 
These Oases are fair more abundant on the eastern than on 
the western side of the Sahara. The Sahara forms only 
the major part of a still larger tract, extending to the 
further side of Arabia, and divided by the valley of the 
Nile and the Red Sea into three unequal portions, for 
all this part of the globe is of a similar physical character 
in most respects. 

The Sahara, or Afirican part, is estimated at about 2500 
miles in length by 720 in average breadth. Its sandy 
surface is a general character, but this is of different 
levels. In many places it is quite naked, but generally it 
produces an odoriferous plant, called by the Arabs Sh^, 
somewhat resembling our wild thvme ; with this are found 
other plants, one of which, very thorny, and serving as food 
for the camel, is the most common. 

In some places' large flocks of sheep, goats, or even 
catUe, find a scanty pasture, but more commonly nothing 
is to be seen but desolate hills of shifting sands ; these are 
termed " deserts >»ithout water," a name conveying to an 
Arab*s ear the fearful idea of an intense and suffocating 
heat, of a total absence of vegetation, and of the hazard of 
a dreadful death from want of water. The western divi- 
sion is of this nature, and is no less than 1600 miles in 
length by half that number in breadth, and is, without 
doubt, the largest desert in the world. 

One peculiarity of these plains is the abundance of salt 
found every where on the surface. Natron (a carbonate of 
soda,) is also abundant. 

Besides the animals already meptioned, the ostricl^ is 
found in the Sahara, though more abundant in the southern 
parts of the continent. Some sppcies of deer, or gazelles, 
also frequent the fertile spots; but, froni the deaith of 
vegetation, and want of water, the natural histpry of fhis 
desert is very limited. 

The persevering pnergy of man haa conquered the 
obstacles which ^ho Sahara apparently presents to any 
intercourse bptwc.eu the nations separated py it. From the 
earliest ages (fadors naye traversed itf by uniting in large 
bodies, csdled cafavans, and the caincl, by its wonderful 
structure, its s^re|igtli, (docility, and abstemiousness, is the 
means whicl^ have enabled man to effecf these journeys, 
for without it they would be impossible ; but even with this 
auxiliary, and with all the precautions that experience can 
take, the caravans have rrequently to endure the most 
terribly distress fron^ want of water, for the shifting sanda 
jirequently obliterate the land-marks of the route, and 
delayed by the search for the path, tlie stock is exhausted 
before the multitude can reach one of the few and far- 
distant wells. The dried and bleached corpses and skeletons 
of the camels and horses who constantly perish 01^ the 
journey, are the principal guides on many of these danger- 
ous roads. 

We have already mentioned t}ie phenomenon of columns 
of S[ind raised by whirlwinds, as common to aH extensive 
plains in tropical regions; but those which visit the desert 
of Africa have been more particularly described from thei4r 

$ This word in Arabic means Peieit* 
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being better known. The caravans which have traversed 
these desolate regions flrom the remotest antiquity, being 
constantly exposed to their destructive violence. All 
travellers who have crossed these plains, have described 
the precursors and the appearance of the storm in similar 
terms: a more death-like stillness in the air, a lurid light, 
and those optical phenomena mentioned in p. 36, announce 
the approaon, and the coming clouds of sand are seen in 
the horixon. If the direction of the wind brings them 
towards the caravan, and sufficient time is not allowed for 
escape, the riders, dismounting from their camels and horses, 
throw themselves tlat on their &ces, closing the mouth and 
eyes to keep out the suffocating particles, and the vapour 
which carries them. The camels instinctively bury tnetr 
noses in the sand for the same purpose, while the horse, 
unless inured to it by experience, and trained to take the 
same precaution, suffers fearfully, if not fiitally. When 
the danger is passed, and the bewildered fiiinting traveller 
rises from his constrained position, he often finds all 
the known landmarks swept away, which were to guide 
him on his path, his associates dead from fati^e, heat, or 
suffocation, or if he escapes these calamities, hu provisions, 
his clothes, his stock, are usually much iigured, if not 
destroyed by the sand, which is so subtile and penetrating, 
as to enter every package, however closely secured and 
guarded. We have endeavoured to convey an idea of the 
appearance of a sand-storm and itseffects* in the engraving 
at the beginning of this paper. 

THE TABLE LAND OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

RxTWXBN the thirtieth and fiftieth parallels of latitude 
fVom the Caspian Sea to Lake Baikal, and from the sources 
of the Indus to the wall of China, is an immense Table- 
Land, parts of which are the highest spots, not being mere 
peaks of mountains, on the globe. Generally it consists of an 
assemblage of naked mountains, enormous rocks, and vast 
plains, the principal of which latter is the Desert of Kobi, 
or Shamo. Tliese table-lands form two distinct tracU, 
differing in extent and elevation: the most eastern, com- 
prising the plateau of Thibet, and the great desert of Kobi 
or Gobi, rises from 4 to upwards of 1 0,000 feet above die 
level of the sea, and contains about 7,000,000 square miles. 



The most western, the plateau of Iran or Persia, is not so 
elevated or extensive, no where exceeding 4000 feet, and 
not comprehending more than 1,700,000 square miles. In 
length, the two together extend about 5500 miles from we^t 
to east, and vary in breadth from 700 to 2000 miles. 

Unfortunately, little is at present known of the natural 
history and productions of this country. The climate, from 
the great elevation, is very cold, yet a vegetation adorns 
many parts of it, * and the wild horses* in large droves, 
pasture on the more ibrtile portions. That it was once the 
abode of numerous and civilised nations, appears fh>m the 
remains of temples and sepulchres found on some of the 
mountains. The present Mongolian population are wan- 
derinff tribes, professing the religion of the Dalai-LaAa, 
and keeping immense flocks of horses, camels, cattle, 
sheep, and goats, and therefore, plentifully provided with 
all the necessaries of life, and, indeed, raised far above 
many other nations in their habits and customs. 

The desert of Kobi resembles that of Africa, consisting 
of a mass of barren sand, incapable of cultivation, and 
nearly destitute of water fh>m the absence of vegetation. 



Thb tribes who overran the Roman empire, and came 
fVom the East, the Huns, Avars, and Alani, are supposed 
to have emitted from this Table-Land of Asia ; and some 
of the CSothic tribes, as they are called, came from a more 
limited plain of Europe, Jutland, and Denmark, wliicb, 
though now peopled, yet preserves some of its natural 
characters, and is marked out by extensive heaths, wbich 
still- present an obstacle to all cultivation. Why these un 
inviting districts should have been so apparently over 
peopled that emigration was rendered necessary, when tho 
rest of the known worid was comparatively under-populated, 
is a mystery in history which there is no means of fully 
explaining: it mav be partly accounted for by the 
peculiar nature of the physical geography of this central 
region, which prssents facilities of communication, and 
varieties of soil and climate, favourable to the spread of 
population. Its present comparative solitude is due to 
moral causes, to which we have not space to do more than 
allude. 
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NA.TIONAL STATUES. 

No. VII. Statu* op Thomas Guy, in thk 

CIrapex. of Gut*s Hospital, Southitark.' 

Tf.acr me to soothe the helpless orphan's grief. 
With timely aid the widow's woes assuage, 

To misery's moving cries afTord relief. 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

With great pleasure we place on ovx list of Na- 
tional Statues that of Guy, the amiable friend of 
the poor and unfortunate, and founder of the noble 
Hospital which bears his name. The monumental 
group represented in our engraving, is of white 
marble, and stands against the wall, facing the 
visiter as he enters the hospital- chapel. It was 
executed by the late Mr. Bacon, in 1779, and is said 
to have cost 1 000/. Mr. Guy is represented in his 
livery gown, holding out one hand to raise a poor 
invalid lying on the earth, and pointing with the 
other to a distressed object, carried on a litter into 
one of the wards, the hospital being in the back- 
ground. On the pedestal is this inscription j 

Underneath are deposited the remains of 

Thomas Gut, 

Citizen of London, Member of Parliament, and the moU founder 

of this hospital in his life-time. 

Jt is peculiar to this beneficent man to have persevered, daring 

a long course of prosperity and industry, in pouring forth to 

' the wants of others, all that he had earned by labour, 

or withheld from self-indulgence. 

Warm with philanthropy, and exalted by charity, his mind expanded 

to those noble affections which now but too rarely 

from the most elevated pureuits. 

After administering with extensive bounty to the claims of conMn- 

guinity, he established this asylum for that stage of languor 

and disease, to which the charity of others had not 

reached -. he provided a retreat for hopeless 

insanity, and rivalled the endowments 

of kings. 

He died the 27th of December, 1724, in the dOth year of hii age. 

Thomas Guy, the son of a lighterman and coal- 
dealer, was bpm in Horsleydown, Southwark, in 
1 645. He was apprenticed to a bookseller in Cheap- 
side, and having been admitted a freeman of the 
Stationers* Company in 1668, was received into their 
livery in 1673. He began business with a stock 
of about 200/., in the house which^ till lately, formed 
the angle between Comhill and Lombard Street, 
but which has been pulled down for the improve- 
ments now making in that neighbourhood. His 
first success was owing to the great demand for 
English Bibles, printed in Holland, in which he 
dealt largely : but on the importation of these being 
stopped by law, he contracted with the University of 
Oxford for the privilege of printing Bibles j and 
having famished himself with types from Holland, 
carried on this branch of business for many years, 
with great profit 

But whatever foundation he might have laid for 
his future wealth, in the usual course of trade, no 
small portion of his property arose from his ptlr- 
ihase of seamen's tickets. These he bought at a 
large discount, and afterwards subscribed in the 
South Sea Company, which was established in 1710, 
for the purpose of discharging those tickets, and 
giving a large interest. Here Mr. Guy was so 
extensively, as well as cautiously concerned, that in 
1720, he was possessed of 45,500/. stock, by dis- 
posing of which when it bore an extremely advanced 
price, he realized a considerable stma. 

If it should seem to detract fix)m the character of 
this benevolent man, that he trafficked in saUors' 
tickets, and South Sea stock, it must be observed, 
that as to the former, the blame of the tickets being 
brought to market, lay with the government of that 
time, who instead of paying the sailors in money, as 
they ought, gave them bills or tickets, payable at a 
future day : and to such as wanted money, these were 



useless, unless the holders could obtain ready cash 
for them, in which case, discount, and therefope, loss^ 
was unavoidable. With regard to the South Sea 
stock, Mr. Guy had no hand in framing or con- 
ducting that scandalous fraud; he obtained the stock 
when low, and had the good sense to sell it at the 
time it was at its height. Never, indeed, can we 
approve of that speculative spirit, which leads men to 
step out oi the line of a particular calling, and to 
" make ha$te to be richj" nor, while we admire the 
mode in which a fortune has been spent, and contem- 
plate some splendid endowment that has derived its 
origin from the " bad success" of gambling or avarice, 
can we be so far misled as to allow that the end . 
justifies the means. Gay, who, under the form of a 
fable, often couched just and biting satire, alluding to 
the large fortunes suddenly made, by means of the 
'' South Sea bubble," remarks; 

How many saucy airs we meet, 

From Temple-bar, to Aldgate-street ! 

Proud rogues who shared the South Sea prey/ 

And sprung, like mushrooms, in a day. 

While we are compelled, in this sketch of Mr. 
Guy*s hfe, to associate his name with one of the most 
infamous transactions in the commercial history of 
our country, it is due to his memory, as well as to 
the cause c^ Christian charity^ to add, that no dis- 
honourable imputation ever attached to him on 
this score*. Be it remembered, that much of his 
money was acquired by labour and perseverance, 
as well as by that practice of self-denial, which pro- 
bably was necessary at the outset of life, and after- 
wards became a habit. To his relations he was 
attentive while he lived ; and his actions prove that 
he did not hoard up his means until they could no 
longer be of use to himself. He kindly lent money 
to some of his connexions, and granted annuities to 
others. His liberal benefactions to St Thomases 
Hospital, made during his life, have been long known 
and appreciated in that excellent establishment. He 
had, also, founded an alms-house (afterwards endowed 
by his will) for fourteen poor people, at Tamworth, his 
mother's native town, which he represented in several 
parliaments. He left annuities to his older relatives, 
amounting to 870/. a yearj and to the younger, 
extending to grandchildren of his uncles and aunts, 
he left stock in the funds, mostly in sums of 1000/. 
each, to the extent of more than 74,000/., besides 
bequeathing land. To Christ's Hospital he gave a 
perpetual annuity of 400/., to receive on the nomi- 
nation of his trustees, four children yearly, who must 
be his connexions : and there are always applicants. 
He left 1000/. to dischai^ poor prisoners in London, 
Middlesex, and Surrey, at 5/. each, and another 1000/. 
to be distributed among poor housekeepers at the 
discretion of his executors. The erection of the 
hospital, the earliest part of which was built by Mr. 
Dance, is said to have cost nearly 19,000/., the 
amount of the residue of Mr, Guy's personal pro- 
perty being stated at upwards of 219,000/. 

The following anecdote has been supplied to us by 
a correspondent, to whom, for this and other agree- 
able contributions to our pages, we offer, once tor aJ, 
our best acknowledgements. 

'' The munificent founder of Guy's ilospi** was 
a man of very humble appearance, «od of ' i^elan- 
choly cast of countenance f. One d^y, whUrtPensively 
leaning over one of the bridges, he arreted the 
attention and commiseratiop of a 
apprehensive that he n^ditated 
could not refrain fropt addressiij 

* Notwithstanding the A'ppant and unfal 




^yJ^^^^^» Who, 
^destruction. 
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With 
arks of Pennant, 



itL his Hutory of London* ^fnii2r#«« ;., *i. /< 

t See also hii sutue ia bronze, by /"^*«-*> m the first 
court of the hospital. / 
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earnest entreaty, ' not to let his misfortunes tempt 
him to commit any rash act;* then, placing in his 
hand a guinea, with die delicacy of genuine benevo- 
lence, he hastily withdrew. Guy, rouaed from his 
reverie, followed the stranger, and warmly expressed 
his gratitude 3 but assured him he was mistaken in 
supposing him to be either in distress of mind or 
of circnmstdncea^ making an earnest request to be 
favoured with the name of the ^od man, his intended 
benefactor. T^e address was given, and they parted. 
Some years after, Guy, observing the name of his 
friend in the bankrupt-list, hastened to his house 3 
brought to his recollection their former interview; 
found, upon investigation, that no blame could be 
attached to him under his misfortunes 3 intimated his 
ability^ and also his full intention to serve him; 
entered into immediate arrangements with his 
creditors^ and finally, re-established him in a business, 
whicli ever after prospered in his hands, and in the 
hands of his chii^n's children, for many years, in 
Newgate Street." 

His humane plan of foundhig an hospital having 
been matured, Guy, at the age of seventy-six, procured 
firom the governors of St. lliomas's Hospital, South- 
wark, the lease of a large {nece of ground for a term 
of 999 years, at a rent of £30 a year. Having 
cleared the space which was then occupied by a nmn- 
bcr of poor dwelling-houses, he laid the first stone of 
his new building in 1 722. He lived to see it covered in : 
but before the excellent machine had begun to work, 
he was laid in the grave 5 for the hospital received 
within its walls the first sixty patients on the 6th of 
January, 1725. His trustees faithfully effected the 
completion of his great and good design, and soon 
procured an Act of Parliament for establishing the 
foundation, according to the directions of his will. 
Large and profitable estates were afterwards purchased 
in Herefordshire and Essex, for the benefit of the 
institution : the lease of an additional piece of ground 
was also obtained, for which, with the former, the 
governors still pay an annual sum to St. Thomases. 
On this were erected two handsome wings, con- 
nected by an iron railing and gates: and Guy's 
Hospital now occupies a site of five acres and a half. 
Against the stone front of the building, on entering, 
are two emblematic figures, i£sculapius, the heathen 
god of medicine, and Hygeia, the goddess of health, 
daughter of JBsculapius. Inthewestwing isthechapel; 
and opposite, in the east wing, which is the older, is the 
Court-room. Here is a picture of Guy. Also a 
portrait by Phillips of the present Treasurer, B. 
Harrison Esq., who has filled that situation for nearly 
thirty-five years, and under whose kind and liberal 
management the hospital continues to prosper, and 
to fulfil the good its pious founder intended. The 
wings, likewise, contain the residences of the principal 
officers. 

Passing through the arches in the centre, we come 

to a long colonnade, on each side of which are two 

quadrangles, containing the wards for patients, there 

^ng altogether five hundred and thirty beds. 

Soiu Qf the wards are for surgical cases, one for 

accideu^. the remainder are filled according to 

circMmstaw^gg, The buildings are airy, and well 

suited to prUr^Qte recovery: and it is estimated that 

of abou, three ^Q^and patients who enter in the 

course « the y^^ (the present average of admis- 

sions,) ni^ tenths ^ ^^^t cured. Besides this, 

the hospiia relieves w ^^j^ ^^ ^^ thousand out- 

patiei^ts. It means d^eftdnesa, indeed, enjoyed 

^l ^ «W^^ establishSLt, have lately admitted 



a hundred inmates more being accommodated in 
consequence. 

Passing directly through the colonnade, we arrive 
at the portion of the building which is assigned for 
the charge of twenty- four female lunatics ; some of 
whom, though they entered apparently hopeless cases, 
(as the epitaph on the founder implies,) have, we are 
h£q)py to say, quitted their safe and hospitable retreat 
in a sound state of mind. 

Further on, amidst t»ees which flourish well and 
l^ve a look of cheerfulness, so delightful to many 
a languid sufierer when permitted to walk forth into 
the air, we reach the Museum. This is a neat modem 
building, comprising a valuable surgical collection, 
the principal feature of which is a vast variety of wax 
models, illustrative of the wonders of the human 
frame, and of remax^able cases of disease, executed 
witii surprising accuracy by Mr. Joseph Towne oi 
Guy's Hospital. M. 



HISTORY OF NAVIGATION. DISCOVERY. AND 

COMMERCE. 
U. Obigin of Naviqation. The Ark. Anciemt 

BHIP-BUILniNG. ECTPT. ROMAN ShIPS. EaRLY 

Commerce with India. 

At what time the art of Navigation had its origin is 
unknown. We have no account of its existence previous 
to the time of Noah. It is, however, not improbable that 
the antediluvians were acquainted with it in some degree. 
A period of sixteen centuries, in which the life of man 
was so greatly protracted, it may reasonably be supposed 
was not barren of inventions. But, however this may 
be, we have no account of any naval or commercitd 
operations previous to the building of the ark. In 
the erection of that immense structure. Scripture informs 
us that Noah was particularly instructed from heaven. 
This would, doubtless, be necessary,* whether he had 
any previous acquaintance with the art pf ship-building 
or not In framing a structure for purposes so widely 
different from those of common narigation, whatever generid 
knowledge of that art he might have, would be of com- 
paratively little use to him. The dimensions of the ark, 
too, were doubtless far greater than those of any work 
of naval architecture which he had before seen. The length 
of the ark is supposed to have been about five hundred 
feet, its breadth not far frpm eighty, and its height about 
fifty. Its burden is computed to have been about 81,000 
tons. 

The circumstances in which the immediate descendants 
of Noah were placed, were by no means favourable to the 
retention, mucn less to the improvement, of whatever naval 
skill they had acquired from their great progenitor. They 
were few in number, at some distance from the coast, in a 
country which furnished all the necessaries and many of 
the luxuries of life, and the world, untenanted and uncul- 
tivated, was all before them. The principal causes which 
have led to improvement in navigation, have been the 
desire of commerce with others, and the passion for dis- 
covery. In an unpeopled world, there were none with 
whom the immediate descendants of Noah could carry on 
commerce, and the regions around them were, as yet, too 
little explored, for them to think of searching for * realms 
beyond the deep.* Hence it is not till several centuries 
after the Deluge that we find any records of commercial 
operations or attempts at discovery. Indeed, we have 
reason to think that a period of vei^ considerable length 
elapsed before the people removed far from those mild and 
fertile regions, in which they found themselves at the 
cessation of the Delu|[e. 

Among the countnes earliest settled, after the Deluge, 
were i)robably Egypt and Greece. The contiguity of those 
countries to the regions from which the first migrations 
must have been made, the fertilittr of their soU, the salu- 
brity of their climate, and the acknowledged antiquity of 
their history, aU warrant this supposition. Yet of Greece 
we have no authentic accounts which carry us back further 
than 1600 years before Christ, and in regard to Egypt, 
though its settlement can be traced back further than that 
of Greece, we have no evidence that it was settled till a 
considerable time after the Deluge, Tradition states, that 
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the first fletflements in Egypt were made by Misraim* 
grandson of Ham, 160 years after the flood. 

Probably most of the early migrations of mankind were 
made by land; for not only the ocean, but even a channel, 
or Irith, of any considerable exten^ would, in the infancy of 
society, be invested with enough of terror to deter the 
unpractised wanderer from trying so dangerous a path to 
discovery. The colony that Misraim led to Egypt, probably 
preferred to cross the isthmus of Sues, rather than tempt 
the dangers, fearful indeed to them, of the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. 

We may, however, safely oenclude, that the inventive 
genius of man did not rest very long without attempting to 
find some way to surmount the obstacles to human inter- 
course and the settlement of the world, interposed by rivers 
and arms of the sea, and the still more formidable ones 
presented by the ocean itself. Doubtless, traditions, and 
probably some remains of knowledge relative to Noah and 
the ark, continued long to exist among his descendants. 
Tliese would suggest the practicability of forming structures 
which would form a safe means of conveyance across nvers 
and arms of the sea, as the ark had over the waters by 
which the world was covered. 

The first attempts at ship-building and navigation 
after the Deluge, were probably the construction of rafts 
and canoes, and the guiding of them, with more or 
less skill, over the rivers that impeded the huntsman 
in his pursuit of the chase, or the channels and arms 
of the sea that interrupted the communication between 
the occupants of opposite shores. Under these circum- 
stances it would soon be found that the water, instead 
of impeding the intercourse of men with one another, 
furnished iar better means and far greater facilities for 
carrying on thafc intercourse, than the land. Hence 
maritime intercourse between comparatively distant cities 
on the same coast would arise, and tne commodities of one 
would be exchanged for those of the other. The conve 
xiience of water as a means of transporting these com- 
modities would become more and more obvious, as their 
commercial operations became more extensive, and this 
would excite increased attention to the arts of ship-building 
and navigation. In the course of llie voyages tnus made, 
new discoveries would from time to time occur, and these 
would stimulate the spirit of enterprise to more active 
efforts, and give it a higher tone. In this way we may 
safely conclude, that the foundation was laid for the advance- 
ment of commerce, and for the many splendid discoveries, 
which have attended and lewarded the enterprise of sub- 
scaucnt ages. 

Like all other arts the arts of ship-building and navigation 
were at first very imperfect Naval operations which, 
in subsequent ages, would have been considered as un> 
worthy of mention, were, in the earlier ages of antiquity, 
regarded with such wonder that the conductors of them 
were deified, and the names of the ships themselves 
transferred to the constellations of heaven. With many 
of Ihe great principles and operations in navigation, 
which are now considered as the very elements on which 
that science is founded, the ancients were wholly unac- 
quainted. The property of the magnet, by which it 
attracts iron, was known to them, but that more important 
property, by which it points to the poles, had entirely 
escaped their observation. They had no other means of 
regulating their course than the sun and stars. Their 
navigation of course was uncertain and timid. They 
seldom ventured far from land, but crept along the coast 
exposed to all the dangers and retarded by all the obstruc- 
tions incident to a course so circuitous and so liable to 
interruption. A voyage which would now scarcely require 
weeks, then required months for its completion. Even on 
the calm waters of the Mediterranean they ventured to 
gail only in summer, and few indeed were the hudy spirits 
that did not shrink back as they thought of encountering 
the wild waves of the Atlantic. Winter laid an embargo 
on. all their maritime operations. To put to sea at Uiat 
season would have been deemed the height of rashness. 

The art of ship-building appears to have made much 
more rapid progress than that of navigation. The account 
of the commerce of Tyre, given in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Ezekiel, affords strong evidence that the 
Tyrians had made no small advances in this art, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that the naval and commercial 
operatioq^in whieh the Tyrians and other ancient nations 
were engaged, would stimulate them to devise- various 
nicans of increasing the strength, and speed, and conve- 



nience of their ships. The Romans transported from 
Egypt to Rome obelisks formed out of a single stone, of 
.a length and size so enormous, that it is questionable 
whether they could have been put on board any modem 
ship whatever. This fkct shows that the Roman shipa 
must have been largo and strong, and that a considerable 
deg^e of skill must have been exhibited in their con- 
struction. The following account of one of the ancient 
ships is given by Athemeus. 

'* It had forty ranks of oars, was ibur hundred and 
twenty-seven English feet in length and fifty-seven in 
breadth, and nearly eighty feet in perpendicular height 
from the taffrel to the keel. It was ftimished with four 
rudders, or steering-oars, fbrty-five feet in length, and the 
longest of the oars by which it was impelled, were in 
length equal to the extreme breadth of the vessel. The 
crew consisted of upwards of 4000 rowers, and at least 3000 
other persons employed in the different occupations con- 
nected with navigating so immense a fabric.** 

The earliest mode of conducting commeroe was doubt- 
less by caravans, which as appears from Scripture were 
known as early as the days of Joseph, and the merchants 
to whom he was sold probably belonged to a caravan. 
The earliest commerce with India, of which we have any 
authentic account, was carried on in this way by the mer- 
chants of Arabia and Egypt. 

The Mediterranean and Red Seas were the scene of the 
first commerce carried on by water. This would naturally 
be the case, as those seas border on the countries where the 
human race was first planted, countries in former days dis- 
tinguished fbr the richness and variety of their productions. 

The first people of whose maritime commerce we have 
any authentic and distinct account, are the Egyptians. 
They are said, soon after the estabishment of their mon- 
archy, to have opened a commerce with the western coast 
of India, though of the extent of this commerce we know 
but little. It appears, however, that its flourishing period 
was short, fer pursuits of this kind were by no means con- 
genial to the spirit of that proud and self-sufficient people, 
who regarded themselves as superior to all other nations, 
and their country as superior to aH other countries 
Thus considering themselves the first of men, they 
looked down*witn contempt on other nations, and were 
disposed to stand at a haughty and repulsive distance 
from them. Sea-fiuing men were regarded by them 
with a feeling bordering on contempt. Their manners 
and institutions differed widely from tliose of other nations. 
Possessing a character, and cherishing a spirit, so entirely 
the reverse of that which commerce is calculated to form 
and to foster, it is not strange that they soon retired from 
the theatre of commercial enterprise, and left it to be 
occupied by a people possessing more of that free and 
social spirit which commerce requires. 

Thb miseries of indolence are known only to those who 
have no regular pursuit ; nothing in view, however eager, 
or arduous; nothing by which time may be shortened by 
occupation, and occupation rendered easy by habit.—— 
Bishop Mant. 



To endeavour to gain the perfect happiness promised in 
the next world, is the surest way to gain the greatest hap- 
piness this present world can bestow.-— »La Harpx. 

Sbek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerftiUy, and leave contentedly. 
— ^Bacon. 

Thb lands and houses, the goods and chattels, which the 
parent bequeaths to Ids chud in the hour of death, are 
scattered, and consumed, and swallowed up, by the rudo 
assault of time; but the imperishable inheritance ^ a 
sound, religious education, is a treasure, which, throa($hou^ 
the fiercest changes and storms of life, bears t*^ ricb^ 
and surest of fruitSi 

The world is much mistaken in the va3«« of ^ SS'^^P^ 
a crown; we ease upon its brighf^^ssj *"lA ?r!sif 
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brittleness; we look upon its glory, *^^ 
we respect its colour, and take '|o notice 
But if all those gay things f nich we 
ourselves, are really to be fo^ » g^eati 
pays too dear, that pawns fiis heaven — 
a short bliss, gives not wenty, or an 
chase, but (if mercy /revenl aot), etei 
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Amongst the many noble examples of the archi- 
tectural skill of our forefathers^ which' yet remain in 
this country, there are few which possess a higher 
claim upon our interest than the majestic Castle of 
Conisborough, which, after a lapse of nearly one 
thousand years, still uprears its head; a visible relic 
of another time ; a connecting link between the past 
and the present. If even the most insignificant 
memorial of former ages affords materials for 
thought to a reflecting mind, how much more should 
a ruin like that of Conisborough, which has by many 
been considered the most important of the few 
remaining strong-holds of our Saxon ancestors yet to 
be found in this country^ engage the attention of the 
lover of history and antiquities. Of late years, 
however, Conisborough has acquired an interest of a 
new, and it may be safely affirmed a lasting character, 
^*x)m its being chosen by Sir Walter Scott for one 
o^ ije principal scenes of his romance of Jvanhoe, 

V^** origin of this Castle is unknown. Tradition 
^!!f^* *" * ^^^ remote antiquity, whilst several 
moaqpn anwroaries seem disposed to attribute the 
found«ion of ^ present structure to WUliam, the 
first is^^l of ^v^Q^ t^ whom the surrounding 
estate was^nted K wniiam the Conqueror. It is, 
^''T^'^UMl^''**^'^'.that a strong-hold of some 

!?''^«''^f^Y"' ^^°^the times of the Saxons. 
Geoffrey of >mouth, ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^"^"^'Jr^' ?!^ """^^^ H its origin to a period 
preceding the fi^^^ invasion ^^ Britain, but th# 



narrative which they give must be looked upon as 
fabulous^. 

The Conisborough estate subsequently passed from 
the family of Warren to Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
who assumed the name of Richard of Conisborough, 
inconsequence, it is* said, of the castle having been 
his birth-place. After his death it passed into the 
hands of his grandson. King Edward the Fourth, 
and remained in the possession of the crown for 
more than two centuries, when it was given by James 
the Second to Lord Dover. It afterwards became 
the property of the family of its present possessor, 
the Duke of Leeds. 

The historical records of Conisborough Castle are 
unusually scanty and imperfect, and the period when 
it fell to decay, like that of its origin, can only be 
guessed at. The plan of the structure, which must 
once have been of considerable extent and importance, 
is irregular, though rather inclining in form to an 
oval. The entire strong-hold, which crowns the 
summit of an elevation, was surrounded by an 
extensive fosse or ditch, still in many places forty 
feet deep, but now destitute of water, and full of 

• According to these writera, " Henpt. the first Saxon inyader. 
being defeated in this neighbourhood by the British Commander 
Aurelius Ambrosius. in the year 487, was obliged to take refuge in 
this castle, and hazarding a second engagement, was killed below its 
walls." Near the entrance to the castle is a tumulus', which is said 
to cover the body of this chief; but Turner, the eminent histoiian 
of the Anglo Saxons, as well as other writeii of high authoiiw, 
are of opmion that ho never, at tn5 timOf penecratM into tbd 
•ortJMTn counties at %)h 
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lofty oaks and elms : on the northern side, however^ 
i;^here the entrance was placed^ the fosse is com- 
pletely filled with rabbish. 

Before the invention of artillery, the castle must 
have been almost impregnable, but in later times, in 
consequence of the superior height of the neighbour- 
ing eminence on whi<^ the village of Conisborough 
is situated, it must have been greatly reduced in 
consequence, to which we may attribute its ultimate 
desertion. The remains, as far as they can be tnused, 
extend about 700 feet in circumference; but the 
chief object of interest is the magnificent tower; the 
subject of our engravings in describing which we 
shall avail ourselves of the substance of a very 
curious paper which appeared in the GaUkman$ 
Magazine for the year 1801. 

This noble round tower it strengthened by six massive 
square buttresses, running from the base to the summit at 
equal distances. Eighteen feet from the ground, both the 
tower and buttresses expand, sloping gradually Co the 
width of four feet, in order to give greater strength to the 
base The tower is situated at the south-eastern cxtremit? 
of the castle, two-thirds of it being within the walls, which 
rest against it The other face foims of itself the outward 
wall, and here the entrance, which is twenty-four feet froiii 
the ground, and ascended to by a flight of thirty -two 
steps, is situated. On a level with this door is a floor, 
on which we enter through the wall, which is here fifteen 
feet thick, and at each buttress twenty-three feet. It is an 
undivided apartment, twenty-two feet in diameter, of 
circular form, as is the whole interior of the structure. 
The wall is quite plain, and wholly destitute of any 
aperture for light except the enti'ance. 

In the centre of the floor is a round hole, resembling the 
mouth of a well, which, however, forms the only entrance 
into a lower apartment, or dungeon, from whence, accord- 
ing to tradition, tliere was a subterraneous passage from 
the castle. Ascending by a flight of twenty-five stone 
stairs from the entrance-passage, lighted by two loop-holes, 
we reach the level of another apartment, but the floor has 
entirely fallen away. The fire-place, which is deserving of 
minute attention, is surrounded by a triple pillar on eadi 
side, with carved capitals supporting a chimney-piece 
twelve feet long, now partly ornamented with ivy. Oppo- 
site, is a large arched window, ascended to by three bold 
steps. The only other objects in this room are a closet, 
ana a niche and trough in the wall, which is here 13) feet 
thick. An ascent of thirty-four steps leads to the next 
room, which has also a fire-place. Few persons ascend 
further than this, as the upper room is exceedingly difllcult 
and dangerous of access, being only to be reached by 
venturing along a narrow ledge scarcely nine indies broad. 

On at last gaining an entrance, (says the writer,) the 
certain antiquity of the chamber, and the idea that here, 
perhaps, our warlike ancestors had offered up their prayers, 
or buckled on their armour, or taken their repose, filled us 
with a pleasing awe and veneration, that was heightened 
to superstition by a charming sound like that of an Eolian 
harp, which we both distinctly heard at several intervals, 
unable to conjecture how it was occasioned. 

This beautiful room is of hexagonal proportion, and the 
ceiling is composed of a series of arches '* decorated in the 
Gothic manner." It is very imperfectly lighted, there 
being only one large loop-hole or aperture in the wall, six 
feet in height, which diminishes in width from six feet on 
the outer wall of the tower, to thirty inches in the inner. 
The ceiling and other parts of this interesting chamber 
have been richly ornamented with car\'ed-work, which is 
now much defaced; but the room is sufficiently perfect to 
afford a vivid idea of the state of the castle in Uie olden 
time. 

Our antiquaries next ascended by a flight of 
twenty-five stone-stairs to the summit of the tower, 
which commands a prospect of exceeding richness 
and beauty, over field and flood. The buttresses, as 
depicted in our Iliustration, rise several feet higher 
than the walls ; in one of them appear steps 3 three 
others each contain a large arched alcove, whilst in 
« fifth is ^' a broad place exactly resembling an oven. 



five or six feet in diameter and height;" its mouth is 
two feet square, and is on a level with a passage, 
which seems to have run round the tower. The wall 
is here ten and a half feet thick, so that it dimi- 
nishes eighteen inches at every floor. The height of 
the three rooms we have described is 52 feet, and 
the total height of the buttresses 86 feet, but they 
have formerly been of loftier elevation. 

The village of Conisborough is of very high anti- 
quity 5 by the Britons it was called Caer Conan, and 
by the Saxons Cyning, or Conan Burgh, both signi- 
fying a royal town ; it must once have been a place 
oJF some importance, as it is handed down that it was 
the seat of a civil jurisdiction, which comprised 
twenty-eight towns. 

This picturesque village stands, as we have already 
stated, on a lofty elevation, about six miles to the 
south-west of Doncaster, oveilooking a rich and 
wooded country, through which the river Don 
meanders with a life-like effect. The church, which 
is dedicated to St. Peter, is an ancient and remark- 
able structure, exhibiting the several characteristics 
of the Norman, the early English, and the later or 
decorated styles of architecture^ so that it has evi- 
dently been built at different periods. The monu- 
ments are not destitute of interest, and a singular 
stone, carved with hieroglyphics, has frequently 
excited the attention of the antiquary. The following 
account of a feast in the olden time, is framed and 
hung up in a room at an inn in this village; it 
exhibits a curious example of the change which has 
taken place in the value of money. 

The expenses of Sir Ralph de Beeston and Sir 
Gtmon de Baldriston of Conisborough, on Monday, 
the morrow of the exaltation of the Holy Cross, in 
the fourteenth year of King Edward the Second, 
A.D. 1321. 

s d 

Im bread, bot ••... zviijd 1 6 

tm 4 salons of wine, bot li s 2 

Im 12 gallons of ale, bot m Doncaster, xviii d 1 9 

Xm 16 g^allons of ale, bot in Conisborough, xv) d 1 4 

Im shambles meat, bot ij s 2 

ImSfowls.bot IB 1 

Im2geese,bot viij d .0 8 

Imegfi,bot ii|d 3 

Im 2 lbs. of candles, bot i^ d. ob. • . 3^ 

Ira a woman's wages in fetching tlie ale, j d .0 1 

Im provender for the horses, bot xv d 1 3 

In the neighbourhood of Conisborough may be 
discovered several traces of a Roman road. 



TIME. 

Tike speeds away— away— «way: 
Another houiv-^nother day— 
Another month — another year- 
Drop from us like the leaflets sear; 
Drop like the life-blood from our hearts ; 
The rose-bloom from the check departs, 
The tresses from the temples fall, 
The eye grows dim and strange to alL 

Time speeds away — away — ^away, 
like torrent in a stormy day ; 
He undermines the stately tower, 
Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower ; 
And sweeps from our distracted breast 
The friends that loved— the friends -Uat ble^ 
And leaves us weeping on tho sh'^^ 
To which they can return no r^i'e. 

Time speeds away — away— '^'^^y 
No eagle through the gV-'S of day. 
No wind along the hil** can flee 
80 swiftly or so smr^^h as he. ' 
Like fiery Bteed-'^rom stage to s»^ 
He bears us or from youth to |4 
Then plunff^ '^ tb« fearful t 
Of fatho^ees Eternity f 
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THE NORTH CAPE. 



This cape forms the most northerly point of the 
continent of Europe^ and may be regarded as one of 
the most snblime wonders of nature. It is thus 
described by Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke *« 
who approached it from the land, and from whose 
work liie accompanying view is taken. 

At six in the evening we reached the North Cape ; and, 
advancing to the edge of the precipice, contemplated the 
fearful steep between us and the ocean. Let the reader 
imagine a cliff exceeding in height that of Dover, and with 
Shakspeare*s celebrated description of the latter, ^ may 
fonn a good idea of the North Cape, black ftom the polar 
storms, and proudly frowning upon the foaming element 4t 
its feet. 

The eye vainly endeavoured to catch the fleeting sails 
of some vessel steering its way through these desert seas: 
all was one wide roaring waste of waters. On the verge 
of the horizon black mists hovered, driving on from the 
arctic regions of Spitsbergen. To the eastward, at the 
distance of thirteen leagues, the North Kyn protruded 
boldly into the waves, and seemed to vie with its gigantic 
rival, being separated firom' it by the mouths of the great 
Porsanger and Laxe fiords. Looking to the west, the 
lofty rocks of Stappen seemed still close to us; and beyond 
them Maasoe and Jelmsbe presented their mountains, the 
rugged surfaces of which were softened by the distance. 

Evening was now fast approaching; and the wind, which 
was strong and chill, warned us to prepare our tent for the 
night. This wad a task of no small difficulty, as the bleak 
exposed surface of the Cape, and the hardness of the rock, 
which prevented our driving in the pegs, gave us good 
reason to fear, that not our little tent only, but all it con- 
tained, might be swept away by the blast Having at length 
found a projecting part of the cliff, which screened us in 
some measure, we pitched it within a few yards of this, 
securing it as well as we could by fragments of the rock, 
which we rolled on the edge of the canvass, to supply the 
place of pegs. As we had eaten nothing since an early 
hour in the morning, and had walked some miles across 
the mountains against the keen air of Mageroe, we had 
by this time a pretty good appetite. Our provision was 
accordingly produced: and, having lighted a blazing fire 
with the wood we had taken care to brmg, snu^ within our 
tent, we enjoyed our repast with a greater relish than the 
most luxurious feast would have afforded in a palace at 
home. "When this was concluded, to drown fatigue, and 
celebrate our arrival at the Cape, a bowl of punch was 
quickly made; and, while the north wind, sweeping in 
howling blasts over the icy seas, whistled loudly round us, 
with our faces turned to the south on account of the wind, 
we drank "a health to those far away;'' and the recollection 
of many an absent £riend in that quarter prolonged our 
libations. 

The hour was late before we reclined ourselves to rest, 
grateful for the shelter afforded us. Sleep soon over- 
powered aU but myself; and the deep snorings of the 
Nforwegian boatmen, and the Laplander, who was our 
guide, proved that they had speedily lost all sense of the 
Aitigues of the day. Feeling no disposition to sleep, I 
arose softly, and, stealing out of the tent, strolled round 
the Cape. It was already midnight. The sun had sunk 
beneath the horizon about an hour, but a reddish, angry 
tint, still marked its progress below it. A feeble twilight 
diffused itself around, just sufficient to mark the gigantic 
outlines of the cliffs. Toward the north black masses of 
clouds, with threatoiiing looks, announced an approaching 
>^orm; and the billowy ocean, that dashed against the 
roc^ loudly bellowed its fury. I now returned to my 
slumWing companions, crept into the tent, every object of 
which wv wrapped in gloom ; and was soon lulled to sleep 
by the murj^^ings of the surge below. 

.f*i? u i\!!i 8t<»^ ^«^^ *^® ^^^ attacks of the north 
wmd, w^uch ble^^nousiy Jq the night ; and in the mom- 
ing we c^mmenc^^^pioring the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, anxiuxs to lose t^^^e, as our stey would necessarily 
depend upo. the sup]^ ^f wood and provisions that 
reroamed. 

IS a ^ong e^tenc^ headland, oh^ngue of rock, narrowest 
near its root, an*, enlarging itseS|owards iU other ex- 
*xveU to the North dl^ 



tremity, where it becomes of a circular shape, and is 
indented by several chasms, that form small creeks. Its 
sur^e is flat, being what sailors call table-land, rising 
gradually from the part adjoining the land till about a 
quarter of a mile from ite other extremity, when it declines 
with a gentle slope toward the sea. in this part is its 
greatest breadth; being, as I conjecture, nearly three 
quarters of a mile across. The whole of it is almost des- 
titute of any vegetetion, and thickly strewed with small 
broken fragments of rocks* 

On the approach of winter, the storms of snow are 
often of very long duration, lasting for many days, and 
even weeks. They are preceded by heavy fogs, which 
drag in from the ocean m immense masses, like impe- 
netrable walls, or moving bodies of water. This, however, 
is the ease only with westerly winds; the weather being 
fine and clear when it blows from the eastward. The 
climate, with aU its seeming disadvantages, is notwith- 
stending healthy; and dreary and dismal as it may appear 
to the inhabitents - of more temperate zones, it holds out 
even its pleasures and eigoyments to the few settlers that 
reside there. It is fortunate that disease is so rare, as 
there is no medical person within 150 miles: the scurvy is 
the only disorder known, and this not to any great degree. 

The sun disappears to the inhabitants for more than two 
months in the year ; but, in return for this privation, it is 
for the same period above the horizon constantly day and 
night, and for the space of about three months there is an 
uninterrupted continuance of daylight. During the long 
winter-night, the aurora borealis^ which shines with uncom- 
mon brilliancy at the North Cape, compensates for the loss 
of the sun; and its light is so great, that the fishermen are 
enabled to carry on their ordinary occupations as well as by 
the usual daylight 

No part of the North certainly conveys to the traveller 
so perfect an idea of desolation as Mageroe, or Lean Island; 
a name highly appropriate, destitute as it is of every thing 
but rocks, piled one upon the other in an extraordinary 
manner. The circumference of Mageroe, I was informed, 
is about seventy miles. It is very narrow, being intersected 
by long and extensive fiords, which run very deep into the 
land between the mountains, and nearly approach each 
other from the opposite sides of the land. On the moun- 
tains there are about two hundred rein-deer, belonging to 
some Field Laplanders, who remain with them the whole 
of the year, the Mageroe sound being too broad and tur- 
bulent, to allow of their crossing it to the continent. On 
some parts of Mafferoe, where mere is a little brushwood, 
hares, we were told, are found in sufficient plenty. These 
with the ermine and lemming, constitute the quadrupeds 
of the island. 

Dr. Henderson, in his work on Iceland, mentions a 
curious circumstance respecting the foxes at the North 
Cape. " In the vicinity of the North Cape," he says, ** where 
the precipices are almost entirely covered with various 
species of sea-fowl, the foxes proceed on their predatory 
expeditions in company; and previous to the commence- 
ment of their operations, they hold a kind of mock fi^ht 
upon the rocks, in order to determine their relative 
strength. When this has been fairly ascertained, thev 
advance to the brink of the precipice ; and, teking each 
other by the tail, the weakest descends first, while the 
strongest, formins the last m the row, suspends the whole 
number, till the feremost has reached their proy. A signal 
is then given, on which the uppermost fox pulls with all 
his might, and the rest assist him as well as they can with 
their feet against the rocks ; in this manner they proceed 
from rock to rock, until they have provided themselves 
with a sufficient supply.'* Nothing, I confess, would have 
better repaid me for a long journey to the North Cape, 
than to have witnessed these curious proceedings, and to 
have beheld this very extraordinary link of foxes, sus- 
pended from the tremendous cliffs, and dangling mid-way 
between the ocean and their summits. There appeared a 
great scaroity of sea-fowl, and I observed very few even 
of the gull-tribe, which abounded most at the low rocks of 
GiesvsBr. 

The sea has decreased considerably on the Mage]:oe 
coast within the last fifty years. This is also the case 
with the other parts of rinmark ; and it has been con- 
tinuing so to do probably for some centuries. Even on the 
top of the North Cape, the action of water can be traced, at 
an elevation which is so considerably above the present 
level of the ocean. This decrease of.it has not failed to 
have been observed by the inhabitants of these coasts, who 
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upon my asking the question* uniformly agreeed as to the 
fact 

Our curiosity at the Cape having heen thoroughly satis^ 
fled, the state of our affairs imperiously urged us to denart; 
our provision heing consumed, our firewo^ humt, and our 
water exhausted. Accordingly there was no time to 
lose, and we prepared for our departure. Previous to 
this, havine collected large fragments of rock, we piled 
them togeuier, forming a kind of pedestal about ten 
feet in height, in order to point out more clearly the 
situation of the North Cape to other travellers, and being 
erected close to the cliff, it would also, at a short distance, 
be visible at sea. This we placed in a part where it would 
be discerned with the greater facility, by those who should 
arrive at the summit of the slope, which gently declines 
toward the cliff; and about a quarter of a mUe to the west- 
ward of it we judged to be the most northern point. 

Another traveller who visited the Cape from the 
sea, gives the following account of this extraordinary 
promontory. 

In approaching the cape a little before midnight, the 
rocks at first appeared to be nearly of an equal height, 
uAtil they terminated in a perpendicular peak; but on a 
nearer view, those within were found to be much higher 
than those of the extreme peak. Their general appearance 
was highly picturesque. The sea breaking against this 
immovable rampart, which had withstood its fury from the 
remotest ages, bellowed, and formed a thick border of 
white froth. This spectacle, equally beautiful and terrific, 
was illumined by the midnight sun, and the shade which 
covered the western side of the rocks, rendered their 
aspect still more tremendous. The height of these rocks 
could not be ascertained, but here every thing was on so 
grand a scale, that a point of comparison could not be 
afforded by any ordinary known objects. On landing, the 
party discovered a grotto, formed of rocks, the surface of 
which had been washed smooth by the waves, and having 
within it a spring of fresh water. The only accessible spot 
in the vicini^ was a hill, some hundred paces in circum- 
ference, surrounded by enormous crags. From the summit 
of this hill, turning towards the sea, they perceived to the 
right, a prodigious mountain attached to the cape, and 
rearing its stenle mass to the skies. To the left, a neck of 
land covered with less-elevated rocks, against which the 
surges dashed with violence, closed the bay, and admitted 
but a limited view of the ocean. 

To see as far as possible into the interior, our navigators 
climbed almost to the summit of the mountain, where a 
D^iost siBgvIar mountain presented itself to the view. A 



lake in the foreground, had an elevation of at least ninety 
feet above the level of the sea, and on the top of an adja- 
cent, but less-lofty mountain, was another lake. The 
view was terminated by peaked rocks, chequered with 
patches of snow. At mianight, the sun stiu remained 
several degrees above the horizon, and continued to ascend 
higher and higher till noon, when having again descended, 
it passed the North without dipping. This phenomenon, so 
extraordinary to the inhabitants of the torrid and temperate 
zones, could not be viewed without great interest. 

During the two months of dajlight, when the sun is per 
petually above the horizon, the inhabitants rise at ten in the 
morning, dine at five or six in the evening, and ^o to bed at 
one. But during winter, when from the oeginning of De- 
cember to the end of January, the sun never rises, they sleep 
above half of the twenty-fi}ur hours, and employ the other 
half in sitting over the fire, all business being 8US])endcd 
during the darkness. The cause of this phenomenon is 
easily explained. The sun always illumines half the 
world at once, and shines on every side, 90 deg^es from 
the place where he is vertical. When he is vertical over 
the equator, and equidistant from the poles, he shines as 
far as each pole : this happens in spring and autumn. But 
when declining to the North in summer, the sun shines 
beyond the North Pole, and all the countries near that 
pole, turn round in constant sunshine : he at the same time 
leaves the South Pole an equal number of de^es, and 
those parts turn round in darkness. The effect is contrary 
at each pole in our winter, the sun then declining south- 
ward of the equator. About three miles from North Cape, 
lies Maso, the northernmost port of Norwegian Lapland. 
It is fbrmed of k very fine bay, in which ships may winter 
with great security. 



Mbthinks all virtues, and especially temperance,.idppend 
on tiie practice of them. For, as they who use m 
bodily exercises are awkward and unwield'/ in /ie 
actions of the body, so they who exercise no^tlieir roi'os, 
are incapable of the noble actions of the j^^nd, an* Have 
not sufficient courage to undertake aw ^hing w«"y of 
praise, nor sufficient command over r»emselves,^ abstain . 
from things forbidden. — Xenopho><« ^ 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS. 
Amiens is a poptdous town in France^ tbe capital of 
the aucient province of Picardy, and of the modem 
department of the Somme, on the river of which 
name it stands. It is a place of great antiquity 3 in 
the time of Caesar^ it opposed a formidable resistance 
to the progress of the Roman arms^ and is mentioned 
as one of the places in Gaul in which good weapons 
were made. It is now regarded as a strong town 
of the third class; and the inhabitants carry on a 
considerable trade in linens, cottons, and velvets, 
which are manufactured in the neighbourhood. It 
is tolerably well built, having several regular squares, 
and some public buildings of interest j but the chief 
attraction of which it boasts, is its celebrated Gothic 
Cathedral. 

The first church which has any claims to the title 
of the Cathedral of Amiens, is one erected about the 
middle of the fourth century, in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Gratian, by Saint Firmin, the third 
bishop of that see. The spot on which it stood was 
a space of ground, se( apart by the piety of the 
family, as a burial-place for those who had fallen 
victims to their profession of the Christian faith 3 
and among others was the body of St. Firmin the 
martyr, first Bisl^op of Amiens^ yfho was put to death 
in the year 303. 

It appears ^at, in the process of time, all recollec- 
tion became lost of the place where the bones of this 
venerable martyr were deposited ; for early \^ the 
seventh century, a search was instituted for them by 
the then bishop of the see. The fact of their 
discovery is preserved in a legend, and according to 
the popish inventions of those days, the eveiit was 
signalized by a re^pid succession of astounding 
miracles. It was alleged, that a supernatural ray of 
light conducted tbe zedous inquirers to the spot which 
they so anxiously sought; a sweet odour spread itself 
gently through the air, the sick became healed, the si^ow 
which covered tbe ground was quickly dissolved, and 
its place supplied by the spuling verdure of summer ! 

The rumour of these prodigies soon reached the 
neighbouring people 3 and their influence was such 
as might naturally be expected in so superstitious an 
age. They flocked to the tqwn to render homage to 
the saint, and testified their zeal, by the liberality of 
their offerings, which at length became so valuable, 
that it was determined to apply them to the erection 
of a new church, which should be dedicated to St. 
Firmin, and built oyer the spot where he had suffered 
death. 

The second Cathedral, which was chiefly constructed 
of wood, was not of long duration 3 it was burnt by 
the Normans in 881, and subsequently rebuilt and 
repaired several times. At length, in 1218, it was 
wholly destroyed by lightning, and with it perished 
the archives of the bishopric. Two years elapsed 
before any attempt was made to supply its place 3 
and then the necessity of providing a suitable deposi- 
tory for the body of St. Firmin, and for a relic to which 
equal interest was attached, the supposed head of St. 
John the Baptist, which had been recently brought 
from Coustantinople by a gentleman of Picardy, who 
had been engaged in the assault made by the Cru- 
saders upon that city in 1 204, induced the reigning 
bishop, Everard, to call upon his people for the 
means of accomplishing that object. The appeal 
was successful; contributions poured in quickly, 
and the architect, Robert de Lusarches, was enabled 
to lay the first stone in the same year. But neither 
he nor the bishop lived to see the completion of the 
Hwork which, they had begun 3 and sixty-eight years 
elapsed before the building was quite finished. With 



a few alterations, it is t^e ^ame which e^psts §t ihe 
present day. 

The external appearance of this Cathedra} is n0t 
so striking as that of some others 3 its western or 
principal front, accurately represented in our en- 
graving, is, however, very rich, and has a considen^ble 
resemblance to that of the Church of Ndtre bame 
at Paris. The towers, which are of unequal height, 
the northern being of greater elevation than the 
southern, are said to have been added about a 
century after the body of the edifice was built, and 
to have been made of different altitude, in conformity 
with a regulation which prescribed that Cathedrals 
attached to the seat of an archbishop, and those 
belonging to certain collegiate establishments, and to 
abbeys of royal foundation alone, should be allowed 
to have two equal towers. In Turkey, the privilege 
of more tba^ one tower is ^till restricted to itte royal 
mosques 3 but whether any similar regulation existed 
with respect to the forms of Christian churches, is 
much doubted by those best qualified to judge. 

The interior of this Cathediral is extremely magni- 
ficent 3 there are few churches which exhibit an 
appearance at once of so much vastness and beauty. 
" It not only far surpassed my expectations," says a 
writer, whose opinion we have before had occasion 
to cite in our descriptions of the French Churches, 
the author of Letters of an Architect, " but possessed 
a character and expression quite new to me. In our 
English Cathedrals, the eye is confined to one avenue, 
and the sublime effect is nearly limited to the view 
along it. Here the sight seems to penetrate in all 
directions, and to obtain a number of views, all, 
indeed, subordinate to the principal one, but all 
beautiful, and offering, by the different position of 
the parts with regard to the spectator, the greatest 
variety. I sat down for some time to enjoy this 
sublime scene, and then paced slowly up the nave, 
as far as the intersection of the cross, where my 
attention was arrested by a beautiful rose window 
at each end of the transept. Without seeing them, 
one can form no idea of how much beauty a rose 
window is capable 3 the splendid colouring of the 
glass, glowing among the rich tracery, has a brilliancy 
and magnificence for which I can cite to you no 
parallel in England.*' The western rose here men- 
tioned, has become internally the dial of the clock ; 
the figures which denote the hours are more than 
seven feet apart, and the hour hand moves nearly an 
inch and ^ half in a i^inute. 

The plan of the building is a Latin cross 3 the 
\Vhole len^h being 442 feet, and the greatest breadth 
104 feet. The transept is 194 feet long3 and the 
height of the nave to the summit of the vaulting 
140 feet. One of the piost remarkable features 
of the nave is tl^e beautiful range of side-chapels 
which run alon^ its whole length, corresponding with 
the divisions of the side-aisles. Their date is subse- 
quent to that of the building itself 3 and they are 
said to have originated in a singular manner. 

In the year 1244, Geoffroi de MiUy, great bailiff 
of Amiens, caused five clerks, or scholars^ who were 
vaguely accused of some crime, in which that func- 
tionary felt a personal interest, to be hanged without 
any logai process. The bishop, indignant at so wanton 
an abuse of power, subjected the bailiff to a sentence 
of severe penance, and issued e^ decree against the 
mayor and aldermen (as we must call them,) of 
Amiens, for having permitted the bailiff so to out- 
stretch his authority, condemning tibem under the 
penalty of 1000 marks of silver, to found six chapels, 
and to devote to each a rent of 20 Parisian livres,. 

This Cathedral has been visited by many celebrated 
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personages^ and liaa been the scehe of sbme inter- 
esting events. Charles YII., Louis XI., Charles 
VIII., Louis XII., Francis L, Henry II., Charles IX., 
Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV. of France, our 
own kings, Henry V. and the unfortunate James II., 
and the Czar Paul I. of tlussia, have all left at the 
Cathedral of Amiens, memorials of their liberality 
and their devotion. 

It was within the walls of this church that the 
marriage of the renowned Philip Augustus, of Frahce, 
with Ingelberga, who was crowned ijueeii in the same 
year, was celebrated; arid also that of Charles VI. 
with Isabel of Bavaria. Several treaties were here 
concluded between England and France at different 
periods -, and it was ill this Cathedral that our own 
king, Edward the tirst, did homage to Philip of 
Valois, as a feudatory of the French crown, in respect 
of the possessions ^hich he held in the territory of 
France. 



ANCtENt MODE OP WRitlNG. 

Style — PApfiit — Leaves — Yohtuz — ^Boblc — 
Vellum — Parchment. 
The ancients used tables coveted with a coat of wa<, 
on which they wrote with a style, a piece of iron 
pointed at the end, with which they made the letters, 
and blunt or flat at the other end, which they used 
for rubbing out what they had written, either when 
they wished to make any alteration, or to itse the 
table for other writings. By a good or bad sti/ie, 
therefore, they meant at first, simply to denote the 
quality of the instrument with which they wrote. 
The term was afterwards applied metaphorically to 
the language ; in which sense it is now used. 

Among the different substances that were employed 
for writing upon, before the art of making paper 
from linen-rags was discovered, we find the earliest 
to have been these tables of wood, made smooth, and 
covered with wax. But as what was written on wax 
might easily be defaced, leaves of the papyrus*, a 
kind of flag, which grew in great abundance in the 
marshes of Egypt, were dried, and by a particular 
process prepared for writing. Sheets were also 
separated for the same purpose from the stem of the 
plant. On these, the letters were engraved with an 
instrument similar to that used for writing on wax. 
The substance so prepared, was called charta, from a 
city of Tyre of that name, near which the plant was 
also found. The words folia, leaves, and charta, 
paper, thus derived, are well known among ourselves. 

As in writing a treatise, a great number of these 
leaves or sheets was required, they were joined 
together by making a hole and passing a string 
through each of them. With the same string, passed 
several times round them, they were confined, to 
prevent their separating, and being injured or lost 
when no one was reading them j whence it is sup- 
posed, that a roll or bundle of them, obtained the 
name of A volumen, or volume. Those who have 
seen specimens of the Burmese writing on leaves 
thus collected, may form an accurate notion of an 
ancient papyrus volume. 

Another article used for writing, was the inner 
baric of certain trees. This was prepared by beating 
it, and then cementing it together by a solution of 
gum. As the inner baA of trees is called liber, the 
volumes of books were thence called libri, a name 
they still retain. Vellum, the last substance to be 
mentioned, is said to owe its origin to the following 
circumstance. Eumenes, King of Pergamus, being 
desirous of forming a library that should equal, or 

• See the Saturday Magatine, Vol. IV., p. 208. 



exceed lii numher the iar-famed library of Alex ' 
aiidriri, Ptoleiny, KiHg of Egypt, with a view of 
frustrating his design, prohibited the exportation of 
the papyrus. This excited the industry of some 
artists in the court of Eumenes: they contrived a 
method of preparing the skins of sheep, and it was 
called vellum from vellus, a fleece or skin 5 and 
parchment from Pergamus, the place where the art of 
prej)aritig it was discovered: or if not discovered, it 
was there iinproved, and first brought into general 
use. 



MEXICAN BEES. 



From the Plaza we went to a house where a bee-hive of 
the country was opened in our presence. Tiie beea, the 
honeycomb, and the hive, differ essentially from those of 
Europe. The hive is generally made out of a log of wood, 
froni two to three feet long, and eight or ten inches in 
diameterj hollowed out, slnd closed at the ends with cir- 
cular doors, cemented closely to the wood, but capable of 
being removed at pleasure. Some persoils iise cylindrical 
hives, made of earthenware, instead of the eiumsy appa- 
ratus of wood ; these are relieved if raised figures and 
and circular rings, so as to form rather handsome orna- 
ments in the verandah of a house, where they are sus- 
pended by cords Irom the roof, in tl?e same manner that 
the wooden ones in the villages are hung to the eaves of 
the cottages. On one side of the hive, half-way between 
the ends, there is a small hole made, just large enough 
for a loaded bee to enter, and shaded by a projection, to 
prevent the rain ftom trickling in. In this hole, generally 
representing the mouth of a man, or some monster, the 
head of which is moulded in the clay of the hive, a bee is 
constantly stationed, whose ofiice is no sinecure; for the 
hole is so small, he has to draw back every time i, bee 
wishes to enter or leave the hive. A gentleman told me, 
that the experiment was made by markluf^ tko nontinel, 
when it was observed, that the same bee continued at his 
post a whole day. 

When it is ascertained by the weight that the hive is 
full, the end-pieces are removed, and the honey with- 
drawn. The hive we saw opened was olily t)artly filled, 
which enabled us to see the economy of the interior to 
more advantage. The honey is not contained in the 
elegant hexagonal cells of our hives, but in wax bags, 
not quite so large as an egg ; these bags, or bladders, are 
hung round the sides of the hives, and appear about half- 
full, the quantity being, . probably, just as great as the 
strength of the wax will bear without tearing. Those 
nearest the bottom, being better supported, are more filled 
than the upper ones. In the centre, or the lower part of the 
hive, we observed an irregular-shaped mass of comb fur- 
nished with cells, like those of our bees, all containing 
young ones, in such an advanced state, that when we 
broke the comb and let them out, they flew merrily away. 
During this examination of the hive, the comb and the 
honey were taken out, and the bees disturbed in every 
way, but they never stung us, though our faces and hands 
were covered with them. It is said, however, that there 
18 a bee in the country which does not sting ; but the kind 
we saw seem to have neither the power nor the inclination, 
for they certainly did not hurt us, and our friends said 
they were always mvy manso, (very tame,) and never 
stung any one. Tlio honey gave out a rich aromatic per- 
fume, and tasted differently from ours, but possessed an 
agreeable flavour. 

[Basil Hall's Travels in South America,"] 

Whether I am praised or blamed, says a Chinese sago, I 
make it of use to my advancement in virtue. Those who 
commend me, I conceive to point out the way I oueht to go; 
those who blame me, as telling me the dangers I have run. 

I AH beholden to calumny that she hath so endeavoured 
and taken pains to belie me ; it shall make me set a surer 
guard upon myself, and keep a better watch upon my 
actions. — Ben Jonson. 



None are so fond of secrets as those who do not mean to 
keep them ; such persons covet secrets, as a spendthiifl 
covets money, for the purpose of circulation. — C. 
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MouNTAiv, the cunous Muse might love to § tie, 

On the dim record of thy earW days ; 

Oft fancying that she heard, like the low blast. 

The sound of mighty cenarationa put. 

H«r0 the Fiioenician, as remote lie sailed 

Along the unknown coast, exulting hailed ; 

And when he saw thy rocky point aspire. 

Thought on his native shores, of Aradus or Tyre. 

Thou only, aged mountain, dost remain I 

Stem monument, amidst the deluged plain. 

And fruitless the big waves thy bulwarks beat, 

The big waves slow retire, and murmur at thy feet— Bowlss* 

This beautiful and romantic spot is situated on the 
southern eoast of Cornwall^ immediately opposite the 
little market town of Marazion, and about three 
miles and a half from Penzance. The mount itselF 
is about 231 feet above the level of the sea, exclusive 
of the buildings with which it is crowned. Its 
singular situation and picturesque effect render 
it a most interesting object of curiosity; and it is 
calculated equally to attract the attention of the 
historian, awaken the researches of the naturalist, 
or employ the pencil of the painter. Its magnitude 
is seen in the most impressive point of view from its 
base, for when observed from a distance, its form 
appears trifling, amidst the vast expanse of waters 
with which it is surrounded. 

A narrow neck of land, little more than a quarter 
of a mile in length, connects it with the main land : 
this natural causeway is passable at low water to 
foot-passengers and carriages, but at high tide is com- 
pletely covered by the sea. The Mount is supposed 
by some writers to have been originally surrounded 
by a dense forest, and this idea is strengthened by 
the remains of trees having been discovered in its 
neighbourhood, at the time of an extraordinary high 
tide, as Borlase, the historian of Cornwall, relates in 
the fiftieth volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, and also from its Cornish name Carakh-ludgh 
en luz, (The Grey Rock in the wood.) 

It is supposed to be the island called letis by 
Diodorus Siculus, and other ancient authors, from 
which the Gauls and other nations of the continent 
fetched the tin, which Cornwall was known to produce. 



even in those early ages. As far back as 1070 we 
find it the site of a priory of Benedictine monks 3 
after the Norman Conquest, it was bestowed upon 
Robert Earl of Mortaigne, who made it a cell 
(chapel) to the Abbey of St Michael in Normandy. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
the alien priories were suppressed, an exception was 
made in favour of St. Michael, on condition of the 
same tribute being paid to the English crown, as 
was formerly remitted to its parent abbey. In later 
times, when the monasteries were dissolved in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, it was bestowed on 
Humphrey Arundel Esq. It afterwards came into 
the possession, by purchase, of the St Aubyn family, 
to whom the buildings on the Mount at present 
belong. The pier, which affords protection to at 
least fifty sail of small vessels, being in a dilapidated 
state, was rebuilt in 1726 by Sir John St. Aubyn, 
and the small village which is built at its base was 
much enlarged. 

It was occasionally occupied, at early periods of 
our history, as a military station. During the cap- 
tivity of Richard Coeur de Lion in Austria, it was 
seized by Hugh de la Pomeroy, who expelled the 
monks, and fortified the place, for the purpose of 
favouring the meditated usurpation of the throne by 
Prince John. On the return of the king, Pomeroy, 
dreading his vengeance, fled hither from the Castle 
of Berry Pomeroy, and, after bequeathing a large 
portion of his lands to the monks, caused himself to 
be bled to death, after which the Priory was surren- 
dered to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

During the wars of the Roses, a short time after 
the discomfiture of Edward the Fourth at Bamet, 
John, Earl of Oxford, arrived here by sea, and 
having disguised himself and some of his adherents 
in pilgrims* habits, obtained entrance, oveipowered 
the garrison, and held the place against the forces of 
King Henry, until he obtained honourable terms of 
capitulation. 

At the present time it is occupied as a country 
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fteat; and, although the rooms it contams are much 
too small for modem habits, yet its delightful sitoa- 
tion renders it a desirable residence during the smn- 
mer months. The dining-room was formerly the 
refectory of the convent, and contains a cnrionsly- 
canred frieze, representing hunting subjects. It was 
formerly famous for a fine peal of beUs, which have 
now entirely disappeared. 

On the top of the tower, in one of the angles, is 
the remains of what is supposed to have been a 
moorstone lantern, kept, in all likelihood, by the 
monks, who had a tithe of the fishery, to give direc- 
tion to the fishermen in dark and tempestuous 
weather. This is vulgarly called St. Michael's Chair, 
and will only admit one person to sit down in it at a 




ST. MICHAELS CHAIR 



time. The ascent to it is dangerous, but it is some- 
times foolishly attempted out of bravado. There is 
also a legend attached to it, which, in former days, 
was firmly relied on, and even now is not entirely 
disbelieved, namely, that whoever first sits in St. 
Michael's chair after marriage, whether the husband 
or wife, shall from that time forth remain the ruler 
in domestic affairs. 

The town of Marazion, or Market- Jew, with which 
the mountain is in fact connected for twelve hours 
out of every twenty-four, must formerly have been a 
place of considerable importance, and originally had 
three market-days in a week -, but, in the third or 
fourth year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
also at a later period, it was nearly destroyed by the 
French. 

The climate of this part of the Cornish coast is 
considered the mildest in England, and the visiter 
from other parts of the country will be surprised to 
find myrtles, hydrangeas, and frichsias flourishing in 
the open air, and scarcely ever receiving any injury 
firom the severity of the winters -, on thb account it 
has been called the Montpelier of England. 

Bb wondrous wary of your first comportments ; ^et a good 
name, and be very tender of it afterwards: fbr *ti8 like the 
Venice-^lass, quickly cracked, never to be mended, though 
patchod it may bo. To this purpose, take along with you 
this fable. It happened that Fire, Water, and Fame went 
to travel together, (as you are going now;) they consultod, 
that if they lost one another, now tney might be retrieved, 
and meet i^ain. Fire said, Where you see smoko, there 
you shall find me. Water said. Where you see maish, 
and moorish low ground, there you shall find me. But 
Fame said. Take heed how you lose me ; for, if you do, you 
will run a great hazard never to meet me affain : there's 
no retrieving of me.-— Howslls Familiar Leiter^f 1634. 



THE WING OF A BAT. 
The wing of the Bat is very commonly spoken of as 
a wing of leather, aftd the idea attached to this term^ 
undoubtedly is, that it is composed of a callous 
membrane ; that it is an insensible piece of stuflf like 
the leather of a glove or of a lady's shoe ^ but nothing 
can be further horn the truth. If one were to select 
an organ of the most exquisite delicacy and sensibility 
it would be the bat's wing; it is any thmg but leather, 
and is, perhaps, the most acute organ of touch that 
can be found, though it is not easy to understand 
why it should be so. Spallanzani, a philosopher as 
noted for his extreme cruelty, as for his ingenuity 
and love of research, had observed that bats could 
fly with great certainty, in rooms however dark, ^ 
without striking against the walls. He found that 
when their eyes were covered, they could fly with as 
much precision as before 3 and even when tiieir eyes 
were put out, no alteration in this respect was 
observed. When branches of trees or threads were 
suspended firom the ceiling they avoided them, nor 
did they even brush the threads as they flew past or 
between them; and even when the space between 
was too small to admit their expanded wings, they 
contracted the latter so as to suit their dimensions to 
the breadth of the passage. Spallanzani thought 
that the bat must possess a sixth sense. The organs 
of vision had been destroyed, and therefore it could 
not be by sight that they avoided all obstacles. In 
many individuals the ears were stopped, so that it 
could not be by hearing. In others the nostrils were 
stopped, so that it could not be by smelling; and 
taste is out of the question. 

The following remarks from Cuvier are sufiiciently 
demonstrative, I think, that it is by the acuteoeaa ^ 
the sensation of touch in the wing, and not by any 
additional sense, that the phenomenon is to be ac- 
counted for. " The bones of the metacarpus, and 
the phalanges of the four fingers which succeed the 
thumb, are excessively elongated. The membrane 
which unites them presents an enormous surface to 
the air; the nerves which are distributed to it are 
numerous, and minutely divided; they form a net- 
work very remarkable for its fineness and the number 
of its anastomoses. It is probable, that in the action 
of flight, the air, when struck by this wing, or very 
sensible hand, impresses a sensation of heat, cold, 
mobility, and resistance on that organ, which indicates 
to the animal the existence or absence of obstacles 
which would interrupt its progress. In this manner 
Wind men discover by their hands, and even by the 
skin of their faces, the proximity of a wall, door of 
a house, or side of a street, even without the assist- 
ance of touch, and merely by the sensation which 
the difference in the resistance of the air occasions. 
Letters to a Young Naturalist. O. N. 



Carbfully avoid those vices which roost resemble virtue, 
they are the most dangerous of all vices. 



Hi that riseth late in the morning must be in a hurry all 
the day, and scarce overtake his business at night. 



** Sous people act as if they deemed happiness to consist 
in good eating and drinking, and in an expensive and 
splendid way of life. I, fbr my part, am of opinion, thaf 
to have need of nothing is a divine perfection : hence it 
follows, that as there is nothing more excellent than the 
Deity, whatever approaches nearest to this state, is like- 
wise most near the Supreme Excellence.*' — Socratis. 

NoNB are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of 
tkeir own company, as those coxcombs who are on the 
best terms with themselves.- 
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'^THB CITIES OF OLD.' 



** How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of pepple! All her 
gates arc desolate."— Lamentations i. 1, 4. 

Wheex are the cities which of old in mighty grondeur rose ? 
Amid the desert's Iranung sands, or girt with £rozen snows, 
Is there no vestige now remdins, thd[r liron'dnras tale to tell, 
Of how they blazed like meteoiHrtan, and how,like them, thej 
feU? 

Hark ! hark ! the roice of prophecy comes o'er the desert wide, 
Come down, come down, and in the dnst, thy virgin beauties 

hide, 
Oh " Daughter of Chaldca," then no more enthroned shaltbo, 
For the desert and the wilderness, alone shall tell of thee. 

Though old Euphrates still rolls on his everlasting stream, 
Thy brazen gates and golden halls as though they ne*er had 

been, 
Where stood thy massy tower-crowned-walls, and palaces of 

prido, 
The dragon and the wild beast now therein securely hide. 

The " besom of destruction" o'er thee hath swept its way 
In wrath, because thine impioiis hand, on 6od*8 Anointed lay; 
Thou " I^y of the Kingdoms,** Chaldea's daughter proud, 
Thy gold is dim, thy music mute, and darkness now thy shroud. 

Lament, ye seaa, and howl, ye isles, for Tyre's virgin daughter, 
Who sits a queen enthroned upon the wide far-flowing water. 
Who said, " I am above all else with perfect beauty crowned, 
And helm and shield in comeliness lumg on my walls around ; 

" My merchant-princes bear the wealtfi of every land and clime. 
The choicest things that earth can give, in sea, or air, are mine. 
The vestments rich of purple dye, alone are made by me, 
And kings that robe can only wear, the robe of sovereignty.** 

And haughty Zidon, she too stood enrobed in dazzling light, 
The precious stone her covering was, with pearl and diamond 

bright, 
ThA mhj and the emerald, the sapphire's glowing gem. 
Blazed on her star-embroider'd vest, and on her diadem. 

Thou ^^ city of a hundred gates,'* through whose folding leaves 

of brass, 
Ten thousand men in ann'd array, from each at once might 

pass, 
Could not thy warriors and thy walls thee from the spoilers 

save? 
Alas ! alas ! thy gates are down, thy heroes in the grave. 

And whore those sumptuous summer-homes, those bowers of 

kingly pride, 
That rose amid the "palm-tree shade," far in the desert wide? 
Where that gigantic structure the temple of the sun ? 
Is thy day of beauty too gone by, thy race of glory run ? 

Imperial " Mistress of the World," where are thy triumplis 

now. 
For dark, and dim, and lustreless, the jewels on thy brow. 
The proud stream at thy feet rolls on, as it was wont of old, 
And bears within its azure depths what time may not unfold. 

The seven hills thy ancient throne, the hand of time defy, 
But now the marble coronets, in broken fragments lie. 
The stately arch, the pillar'd dome, the palace and the hall, 
No more behold in banner'd pride, the gorgeous festivaL 

Thy CsMars, and thy citizens, the emperor, and slave. 
Alike rest in the silent tomb, or in the peaceful grave ; 
Even there thy noble ladies, in deeds of virtue bold, 
And there is Messalina now, in her robe of woven gold. 

And thou, beloved " Jebusalem," tho* desolate thou art, 
Thy honoured name enshrined shall be, in every Christian's 

heart, 
Tho' the harp of Jesse's son now lies neglected, mute, and 

still, ™, ^ 

Yet Abraham*8 God cannot forget his own most holy hilL 

The silver trumpet yet shall wake in thee a joyous sound. 
Thy golden altars be once more with sweetest incense crown'd. 
Yet not the blood of bulls or goats, that shall be oflfered there. 
But the sweet incense of the heart, in notes of praise and 
prayer. 

The seven-branch lustre yet shall shed its rays of holy light, 
On every clustered capital, with sculptured traceries bright. 
And He whose presence dwelt between the cherubims of gold, 
Shall to his bright pavilion come, as he was wont of old. 



For Israel's SCing of David*a line, the Crown^ tHe OraMfi^ 
Who languished in Gethsemane, and who on Calv'ry died. 
Yes, He shall come, and gather in of every dime and hue. 
Barbarian, Soy thian, Indian, Greek ; the Gentile, and the Jew. 

No light of sun or moon shall then again be needed there, 
Nor cooling fountains cast their floods into tho balmy air, 
But He who is the Ught and life, in the temple-thironc shall 

dwell, 
Wb brightest crown Salvation is, his name Immanuel. 

And down the streets of purest gold, bright as transiparent 

glass, 
j^iffusing health and happiness, o'er nations as they pass, 
The everlasting streams of life, their healing waters pour, 
And he who tastes those crystal floods, shall fiunt with thiisfc 

no more 1 
tftonebrakes, H. B&ownlze. 



ScBPTXCAt tnodes of thinking have a direct and natural 
tendency to beget a cantious, quibbling, sophistical habit; 
to create and foster literary arrogance and conceit; to 
destroy whatever is candid and ingenuous in controversial 
warfare ; to make the mind diminutive, ricketty, and dis- 
torted ; to induce men to set a higher value on crotchety 
sophisms, than on the inspirations of real wisdom and 
science ; to make them more eager to puzzle and bewilder, 
than to convince and instruct; to lead them to view questions 
of great and acknowledged interest to their species, with 
coldness, apathy, and distrust; to tlirow a gloom and cloudi- 
ness over the whole mind; to cause men to take delight in 
Sicking holes in the garment of knowledge, mstead of en- 
eavouring to multiply its sheltering folds over their race; 
to mistake verbal wranglings, and snarlish disputations, as 
certain indications of real talent and genius; to nfake men 
slaves to ambitious singularities and mental eccentricities; 
and, in one word, the general and most valuable of our 
mental principles become paralyzed and enfeebled, by a 
constant habit of frivolous aoiibting and niinuto fastidious- 
ness, as to the degree of evidence required to produce firm 
and rational conviction on subjects of vital importance, — 
Blajusy. 



ViRY few persons consider how early children receive their 
first impressions, how soon they learn to follow the tempers 
and manners of those about them. How important, then, 
must bft the example of their father and mother I How 
naturally will the child be guided by the daily conversation, 
the daify conduct of its parents. How strong must be 
their intiuence on the young mind, taught to look up to 
them with love and respect. 

Thbrx is no age at which we are not apt to follow the 
example of those around us, but it is in childhood, above 
all, that example exerts its greatest power. It is tho nature 
of children to imitate all they see; it is by this means they 
learn so much during the first years of their life. We see 
that speech is taught them by imitating those around them, 
but we are too little aware how many of the passions and 
feelings we call natural, are often taught in the earliest 
infancy. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that my daughters will be 
educated well, and taught to depend upon themselves for 
their happiness in this world : for if their hearts be good, 
they have both of them heads wise enough to distinguish 
between right and wrong. While they have resolution to 
follow what their hearts aictate, they may be uneasy under 
the adventitious misfortunes which may happen (o them, 
but never unhappy; for they will still have the consolation 
of a virtuous mind to resort to. I am most afraid of out- 
ward adornment being made a principal study, and the 
furniture within being rubbish. "What tney call fashionable 
accomplishment, is but too often teaching poor Misses to 
look bold and forward, in spite of a natural disposition to 
gentleness and virtue. — ^Lord Collingwood. 



Hb (bat at midnight, when the very ..abourer sleeps 
securely, should hear, as I have often done, the sweet 
descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and 
redoubling of the nightingale's voice, might well be lifted 
above earth, and say, Lord, what music hast thou provitled 
for the saints in heaven, when thou afibrdest bad men such 
music upon earth. — Izaar Walton. 
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FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No. III. Divisibility of Mattei^. 

All material substances may be divided into twp 
general classes, — simple and compound. A simple 
substance retains its original character, under every 
variety of form it may assume, whether solid, liquid, 
or a&riform. It corresponds, in this respect, with the 
description we have already given of an element. A 
compound substance consists of two or more simple 
or elementary substances, held together by certain 
laws of affinity or attraction, and presenting proper- 
ties essentially different from those possessed by either 
of the simple bodies when in its separate state. The 
number of simple substances at present known is 
fifty-three, of which five only are found capable of 
combining with all the others. By a series of com- 
binations that, in number, far exceed our limited 
comprehension, these fifty-three elementary bodies 
constitute aU that is known to us amidst the wonders 
of creation. 

In our last paper, alluding to the changes going 
on around us, we remarked that, notwithstanding the 
apparent waste and dissipation to which every sub- 
stance, animate and inanimate, is, by a wise ordina- 
tion of Providence, subjected, nothing is really lost 
or destroyed. These mutations of form and of cha- 
racter result from the most complete separation of 
the particles of matter of any with which we are 
acquainted; implying the reduction of compound 
bodies to tiieir elements, which elements assist in 
constructing new substances, whose round of duty 
being performed, they become, in their turn, liable to 
the same immutable law of decay and reproduction. 
The minuteness of division necessary to these trans- 
formations may, very properly, be termed elementary. 
The elementary division of matter not only extends 
beyond the range of our visual organs, but it exceeds 
the most laborious stretch of our imagination. We 
will endeavour to illustrate this subject by a refe- 
rence to soipe instances of the extreme divisibility 
of matter, by a process that may be denomiiJiated 
mechanicaL 

Although we possess no means whereby to render 
visible to our senses the form, size, colour, weight, 
and other peculiarities of an ultimate particle of 
matter in its separate state, we justly conclude that 
matter is incapable of division or diminution beyond 
certain limits ) consequently, that each particle is 
endowed with some specific characteristic, and that 
the quantities of the particles of matter are as various 
and as dissimilar as those exhibited by the simple 
bodies they compose. 

Gold affords a remarkable proof of the minute 
mechanical division of which a solid body is suscep- 
tible. In the form of gold-leaf it may be beaten so 
thin, that fifty square inches weigh only one grain *. 
By the aid of a magnifying-glass the ^th (one 
thousandth) part of an inch may be distinctly seen. 
A square inch of gold-leaf may, therefore, be divided 
into 1,000,000 (one million) equal parts, each of 
which, weighing j^;^o;^^ (one fifty millionth) of a 
grain, will be distinguishable by the eye. On silver- 
wire gold is reduced much thinner than it is in the 
state of leaf. It has been shown by an eminent 
French philosopher (Reaumur), that one grain of 
gold, of the thinness which it is upon silver-wire, 
will cover an area of 1400 square inches. Dividing 
the square inch, as in the former case, into 1,000,000 
(one million) equal parts, it follows that a piece of 

* T here are 5760 grains in a pound (Troy) of golda-^An avoir* 
dupoia pound is equal to 7000 grains. 



gold, effectually covering silver-wire, and weighing 
°"^y i.4o<JooLwo ^ (°^® fourteen hundred millioi^th) of f^ 



grain may be seen by the aid of a common magnifier, 

^mall and insignificant as the fourteen hundred 
millionth of a grain of gold may appear, it is, com- 
paratively, a rough fragment of the metal, copsisting^ 
probably, of many thousands of its ultimate par- 
ticles. The most perfect state of separation to which 
we can subject a metallic body is that of vaporization. 

To deU^ch a single particle of vapour, weigh it, 
apd mef^sure it^ is a process too refined and compli- 
cated for man to p^iform, notwithstanding the aids 
with which science has supplied him. In the focus 
of a burning-glass, the heat of which far exceeds that 
of a ftqrnace, gold has uot only melte4> but vaporized. 
This fact was attested by a piece of silver, placed at 
some distance above it, being gilded by the conden- 
sation of the vapour of gold upon its surface. 

When a sohd body, as salt, is dissolved in water, 
we have an instance of the minute separation of its 
particles. By evaporating some of the solution, the 
quantity of salt recovered will be proportionate to its 
diffusion throughout the mass. On this principle it 
is that common, salt is obtained from sea* water. 
Spring- water generally holds in solution great quan- 
tities of earthy matter, especially carbonate of lime. 
By a very simple process, that we shall, in some 
future paper, describe, the lime may be separated 
from the water, and deposited at the bottom of the 
vessel that contains it, in the form of an impalpable 
white powder. Under ordinary circumstances the 
lime, thus dissolved in water,* is so finely divided, 
that it passes readily through the most perfect filters 
that have ever been invented, imparting not the 
slightest trace of turbidity to the liquid. Its pre* 
sence may be detected by sprinkling a few drops of 
the water on a piece of clean glass ; when the water 
has evaporated, the lime will remain, communicating 
a faint white stain to the surface of the glass. 

In the evaporation of water, and other liquids, we 
have an example of the minute separation of those 
bodies. The vapour of water at a certain tempe- 
rature is invisible, and perfectly dry. It becomes 
visible, and imparts moisture, only when in a state of 
transition from the vaporous to the liquid form. The 
vapour of ether may be poured, like water, from one 
vessel to another, without being seen by the operator. 

The diffusion of odours through the atmosphere 
may be noticed in illustration of the divisibility of 
matter. These odours may be either agreeable or 
offensive; emanating from soUds or liquids, or a 
mixture of both, and dependent on certain condi- 
tions aimexed to the products of the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms. 

In many of the inferior animals, the sense of 
smelling is more refined than in the human species. 
Beasts of prey seem to be guided by the intimations 
received through their olfactory organs to the haunts 
of such animals as are adapted for their sustenance. 
In some particular species of birds the senses of 
sight and smell are eminently acute. Fish also are 
attracted by the odours exhaled from particular sub- 
stances, as is well known to anglers. Sharks will 
follow a ship for many successive days, when any of 
the crew happen to be sick. We are not without 
satisfactory evidence, that insects, in searching for 
their food, or proper recipients for their eggs, are 
stimulated at considerable distances, by impressions 
made upon organs corresponding with ^ose of smell 
in animals. In all the cases we have cited, the im- 
pressions must necessarily be dependent on actual 
contact with minute portions of the respective 
substances. 
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The exhalations from the human body, when in 
health, differ materially from those conaeqnent on 
diaeaae ; hence domestic animals, as dop and cats, 
evince symptoms of uneasiness when sickness pre- 
vails, or death occnrs, in their master's family. These 
emanations may be modified, and are very often 
totally changed by change ot (bod, habit^ occupation, 
or climate. 

It would ^>pear, that every body in nature is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere peculiar to itself. In 
animals and vegetables this may be more distinctly 
recognised than in minerals. But although in the 
latter we meet with some apparent exceptions, they 
are, evidently, due to our incapacity for detecting 
them, rather than to any departure from a law which 
we may rationally infer is universal. We know that 
some of the metals may be distinguished by their 
odour on being rubbed, or subjected to a slight eleva- 
tion of temperature. The most familiar instances 
are iron, lead, copper, zinc, and brass. 

The number of odorous particles liberated from 
certain substances, without any apparent diminution 
in their weight or bulk, bids defiance to every thing 
like estimate or calculation. That each particle must 
be inconceivably small is quite certain $ yet small as 
it is in the majority c^ cases, it retains its compound 
form, consisting of two or more simple substances 
in chemical union. This spontaneous separation of 
the particles of a body, is preparatory to its final 
decomposition. 

The rapid diffusion and extensive distribution of 
odours through the atmosphere, is not the least 
remarkable property possessed by them. This cannot 
be too oflen impressed upon us in connexion with 
fever, small-pox, and other dangerous diseases. It 
points to the importance of cleanliness and effectual 
ventilation whenever sickness prevails, and especially 
in prisons, workhouses, and hospitals. 

The odour of newly-mown hay has been detected 
at least seven miles from land. A late traveller, in 
sailing along the coast of Ceylon, at a distance of 
nine leagues from the shore, recognised the delicious 
aroma ^ the spices, particularly cinnamon, for which 
that island is celebrated. 

Our distinguished countryman, the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, almost two hundred years ago, made 
some very curious experiments on the divisibility of 
matter. The following we select, as being highly 
interesting as well as instructive. 

Mr. Boyle found that the materials resulting from 
the explosion of half a grain of gunpowder, occupied 
a space 500,000 (five hundr^ thousand) times 
greater than the powder in its original state. A grain 
of copper dissolved in muriate of ammonia (sal 
ammoniac) imparted a blue tint to 32,000 (thirty- 
two thousand) gaUons of water; and a perceptible 
discoloration was produced in double that quantity 
of water. 

- A pair of Spanish perfumed gloves that Mr. Boyle 
had in his possession, preserved their odour, appa- 
rently unimpaired, for neariy thirty years. A piece 
of ambergris, carefully counterbalanced in scales that 
would turn with a very small part of a grain, was 
exposed to the air for three days and a half; and 
altidough there must have been disengaged frx>m it, 
nn iucdculable number of odorous particles during 
that time, yet no loss of weight or of bulk could be 
discovered. A lump of assafntida similarly treated, 
was found, after five days and a half, not to have 
imdergone any appreciable diminution. 

• Whilst occupied in these investigations, we perceive. 
At every step we take, incontrovertible proofo of the 
power, and wisdom, and goodness of God. The 



hand that sustains and directs, throughout all their 
mighty revolutions, our own and mynuda of other 
worlds; controls, amidst its successive combinations, 
every particle of matter of which those worlds consist. 
We may well adopt the language of the Psalmist, 
'' Great is the Loxd and greatiy to be praised; and 
his greatness is unsearchable. I will speak of the 
glorious honour of thy majesty, and of thy wondrous 
works."-*-Psahn cxlv. 3. 5. R. R. 



Tni grub of the large Tijmla, sometimes called Tom 
Tayhr^ or Tommy Longlega^ says a writer on this subject, 
commits its ravages chieliy in the first crop, after the break- 
ing up of the ffrass-land, also after clover and after beans ; 
the fly, from which this insect is produced » having deposited 
its eggs on the soil amongst the grass, clover, or beans. I 
endeavoured some few years ago, to acquaint myself with 
the natural history of mis insect, and I was so sucoessftil 
as to ascertain the different stages of existence through 
which it passes ; the fly, the egg, the grub, and the ch^salis ; 
as well as the season of the year when the different changes 
take place, and some degree of usefulness was the result. 
I found that it took the fly-state about the beginning of the 
month of August; I therefore concluded, as we got our 
clover-hay from the land a little after Midsummer, that if 
we ploughed the clover-stubble any time after that, and 
before the month of August, it would be nearly free hom 
the grub, as instinct has directed the fly not to leave its 
eggs upon the naked soil, where no living vegetable is 
growing. I know of no application to the land that will in 
any deffree destroy the grub, but we are much indebted to 
the rook and a variety of other birds for keeping its depre- 
dations within limited bounds. A family of rooks would 
eonsume 3847 grubs per day ; supposing the consumption 
to he continued throu|;hout Uie year, it would amount to 
1,404,155; and supposmg a grub to destroy as many wheat 
or other plants as might grow oij a space of ground equal 
to nine mches square, a family of rooks would preserve 
from destruction mora than two acres of cora. If we 
extend our ideas further, and suppose all these grubs to 
hve and propagate their species, it appears to me more than 
probable, that if this one species of bird alone were extinct, 
the labour of the husbandman would be nearly, if not alto- 
gether, in vain. 

EviRY body who is fond of petting a canary-bird, and 
making the little stranger as happv as he can be in a 
foreiffn land, is well ac(](liainted with tne Ribwort Plantain, 
whicn, with the ffroundsel and chickweed, is a ftivourite 
food of all the feathered tribes. But few persons, perhaps, 
who have been in the habit of introducing it between the 
wires of their bird-cages are aware how very curious a plant 
it is which they have in their hands. It has no pretensions 
to beauty, taken as a whole ; but when dissected it is as 
full of wonder as any specimens of the veffetable kingdom 
more attractive to the eye. When out of bloom, it appears 
more like a piece of dark worsted, twisted round a piece of 
stick into the form of a slender cone, than like a flower , 
but on examination, this cone is found to contain a suc- 
cession of perfect flowers from the bottom upwards, easily 
separated from each other, and all containing four stamens 
and a pistil. The filaments are extremely fine, like silk 
just wound from the ball of the silkworm. Iliey are, also* 
very long, and, bearing an anther at their extremities, they 
seem constantly agitated, and in danger of being torn from 
their receptacle; but to this they are so tightly fixed, that 
it requires considerable force to displace them. Thus, 
flower after flower blows and withers, and gives place to 
those which are formed beneath them on the cone ; till at 
length the whole have gone through the separate stages of 
vegetation, till their seed is perfected ; when the first per- 
son who passes by, possessing a canary-bird, snaps its stem 
and carries it away to the bi^-cage or aviary.-— K. T. 

Nivsa doth reason show itself more reasonable than when 
it ceaseth to reason about things which are above reason. 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

THE SHEEP-EATER OF HINDOSTAN. 




THB IHIEr-KATlB AND BIS GURU. 



Some years ago, there existed in the East Indies, a 
man with an appetite so voracious, and which was dis- 
played in pnu^tices so revolting, as to procure for him 
the appellation of the cannibal. He exhibited his extra- 
ordinary propensities in various parts of India, and a 
detailed account of one of his extraordinary exhibi- 
tions, communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
by Major-General Hardwicke, an eye-witness of the 
scene, is published in the Transactions of the Society 
for the year 1833, The following is the substance of 
that communication. 
Vol. y. 



Early in the morning, the Sheep-Eater, attended 
by his Guru, or spiritual father, appeared in front of 
the assembled crowd. He had with him two living 
sheep 5 and after a short harangue to the people, he 
commenced his attack on the first sheep, by seizing 
its fleece with his teeth'j and having held it thus for 
about a minute, he then, by a swing of his head, 
Hung it on its back on the ground. In this position 
he held the animal down till he tore it open, which 
he effected with, his teeth only, by stripping o.T the 
skin from the flank to the breast; he then removed 
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the intestines, and thrust in his head to drink the 
hlood. This employed him a minute or two, when 
he withdt^w his head, besmeared with blood, and 
gazed around in expectation of applause, presenting 
a very savage appearance. He next proceeded to 
strip off the rest of the hide; separate the ribs, 
disjoint the limbs, and detach the head from the 
neck; after collecting these together, he rubbed every 
part with a quantity of dust, by which means, he 
said, he dried up the blood, and enabled himself to 
tear the meat from the bones and sinews with greater 
ease. The quantity ef dust which every portion 
retained, he disregarded, swallowing one mouthful 
after another, with all the dirt adhering, without the 
least hesitation. The concluding part of this per- 
formance, was the collecting a quantity of the leaves 
of the plant Maddr*, of which he chewed a con- 
siderable number, but swallowed only the milky 
juice which flowed from them. While employed in this 
operation, which did not last many minutes, he was 
seated on the ground. He afterwards rose and ad- 
dressed the spectators, holding in his hand a branch 
of the Maddr, as represented in the engraving^ and 
offering to eat a second sheep. 

The tall aged figure represented by his side, is his 
spiritual father, or ^»r», with whom he had been 
travelling for many years. They were both Hindtis, 
and natives of the province of R&jptit&na. The old 
man was upwards of six feet in height, and slender ; 
the muscularity and fulness of his figure being worn 
down by age, which, according to his own statement, 
was upwards of one hundred years. He was very 
dark, considerably more so than the Sheep-Eater 
himself, and his hair almost white ; that of his head 
he wore coiled into the shape of a turban, while his 
beard, which was not the least remarkable peculiarity 
about his person, when flowing loose, reached to the 
ground; but he generally kept it twisted, and carried 
the lower end in one hand with a rosary of beads, 
and in the other, a long walking-cane. 

The notoriety of the Sheep-Eater having reached 
the city of Lucnow, an English gentleman, resident 
at the court of the Nawdb, was induced by the 
report of his extraordinary feats, to send a servant 
for him to that part of the country, in which he«had 
for some time sojourned ; and where, from his savage 
propensities, he was much dreaded by children, and 
by the timid amongst the natives of the place, who 
believed that when sheep were not to be had, he 
would devour a child, if he could steal one. He 
obeyed the summons, and was liberally provided for 
the journey, as well as attended by the gentleman's 
own servant ; and on his arrival lit Lutno^, a party 
of more than fifty persons, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, assembled to witness an exhibition of bis dis- 
agreeable powers. 

This monster commonly ate two of the small -sized 
sheep of the Do4b, the weight of which, when not stall- 
fed, did not exceed eight or nine pounds per quarter; 
on the present occasion, however, the sheep were pro- 
vided for him ; one of them was of a breed peculiar 
to the country on the north side of the river Gogra, 
weighing from twelve to thirteen pounds per quarter. 

He carefully collected together the ill-picked 
bones, sinews, and other fragments; and when asked 
what he intended to do with them, he replied, they 
were to furnish him and his guru with a dinner in 
the evening, and that, he took his usual meals, 
whether he ate a sheep in the morning or not. 

• Tlie AteUpias gigantea of botanisU. It is used by the natives 
of India for many medicinal purposes: among the number, it is 
aseful in removing warts and other excrescences. It is the milky 
lUice they apply, which flows plentifully from all parts of the plant 
when broken or bruised ; and on the present occasion, the Sheep- 
Eater said he ate it to assist digestion. 



The author of the Sketches of India, speaking of 
this strange being, says, " A squalid emaciated ap- 
pearance was the characteristic or this cantttbal, and 
with his diseased appetite, we may naturally infer, 
that the quantity of food proved an obstacle to it8 
nourishing him." 



An admirable instance of presence of mind was shown by 
a Highland lad, who, with a Lowland fitrmer, was crowing 
a mountain-stream, in a glen, at the upper end of which a 
water-spout h&d fallen. The Highlander had reached the 
opposite bank, but the farmer was looking about, and 
loitering on the stones over which be was stepping, 
wondering at a sudden noise be heard, when the High- 
lander cried out, ** Help, help, or I am a dead man,** and 
fell to the ground. The farmer sprung to his assistance, 
and had hardly reached him, when the torrent came down, 
sweeping over the stones, with a ftiry which no human 
force could Have withstood. The lad had heard the roaring 
of the stream behind the rocks, which intercepted its view 
fW>m the farmer, and fearing that he might be panic-struck 
if he told him of his danger, took this expeoient to save 
him. — Burt's Letters. 



" I axsOLVS,** says Bishop Beveridge, " never to speak of 
a man's virtues before his face ; nor of his fiiults behind 
his hack ;" a golden rule I the observation of which, would, 
at one stroke, banish flattery and defamation from the 
earth. — Bishop Hornb. 



Gbt upon a hill, if you can find one, in Suffolk or Norfolk ; 
and you may find plenty in Hampshire, and Wiltshire, and 
Devonshire; look at the steeples, one in every four square 
miles at the most, on an average. Imagine a man of some 
learning, at the least, to be living in a commodious house, 
by the side of one of these steeples ; almost always with a 
wife and family; always with servants, natives of the 
parish, gardener, groom, and all other servants. A huge 
ikrm-yard ; barns, stables, thrashers, a carter or two, more 
or less glebe» and of farming. Imagine this gentleman 
having an interest in the prokiuctiveness of every field in 
his parish, being probably the largest corn-seller in the 
parish, and the largest rate-'{)ayer ; more deeply interested 
than an^ other man tan possibly be, in the happiness, 
morals, industry, and sobriety of the people of his parish. 
Imagine his innumerable occasions of doing acts of kind- 
ness, his immense power in preventing the strong from 
oppressing the weak; his salutary mfiiiem^ coming 
between the hard fkrmer, if there be one in his parish, and 
the feeble or simple-minded labourer. Imagine all this to 
exist, close alongside of every one of those steeples, and 
you will at once say to yourself, "Hurricanes or earth- 
quakes must destroy this island, before that church can bo 
overset." And when you add to all this, that this gentle- 
man, besides the example of good manners, of mildness, 
and of justice, that his life and conversation are constantly 
keeping before the eyes of his parishioners ; when you 
add to all this, that one day in every week, he has them 
assembled together to sit in silence, to receive his advice, 
his admonitions, his interpretations of the will of God, as 
applicable to their conduct and their affairs, and that too, 
in an edifice rendered sacred in their eyes, from their 
knowing that their forefathers assembled there, in ages 
long passed, and from its being surrounded by the graves of 
theur kindred, when this is added, and. when it is also 
recollected, that the children pass through his hands at 
their baptism : that it is he who celebrates the marriages, 
and performs the last and sad service over the graves of 
the dead: when you think of all this, it is too much, to 
believe it possible that suofa a church can fall. — Cobbstt. 

CowTBNTMBNT without the world is better than the world 
without contentment. 



Tm human animal is the only one which is naked, and 
the onl^ one which can clothe itself. This is one of the 
properties which renders him an animal of all climates, 
and of all seasons. He can adapt the warmth or light- 
ness of his covering, to the temperature of his habitation. 
Had he been bom with a fleece upon his back, although he 
might have been comforted by its warmth in high latitudes, 
it would have oppressed him by its weight and heat, as the 
species spread towards the equator. — Palxy. 
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No. Vin. ThB BATTI.X OF VlTTORIA. 

The Campaign of 1813 was oomxnenced nader cir- 
cumstances of a ]iv>re promising uatnre lor the 
British army than any previoua ope. Daring the 
winter, supplies of every kind, together wlO^ tolge 
reinforcements, were received, and various changes 
were made in the equipments of the troops, not less 
important to their efficiency than to their conve- 
nience. The infantry had suffered so much in their 
bivouacs, from exposure to the weather, that tents 
were now provided, in the proportion of three for 
each company 3 and the heavy iron camp-kettles, 
which had been heretofore transported by oeasts of 
burden, were exchanged for lighter vessels of tin, 
which were carried by the soldiers themselves. At 
the same time, the most unremitting exertions were 
bestowed upon the discipline and organization of the 
army, with the view of preventing the recurrence of 
those disorders which h^u) been practised in former 
campaigns, and which had, more tl^an once, called 
forth the severe reprehension of the cooamander-in- 
chief. Before the month of May these arrangements 
were completed, and Lord WeUing^n was ready to 
take the field, '' and, for the first time,** as Mr. 
Southey observes, " with such means as enabled 
him to act in full confidence of success.** 

On the other hand, the hopes of the French were 
greatly diminished. The winter, which had been 
turned to such profitable account by the British, had 
been productive of disasters and calamities to Buona- 
parte such as he had never before experienced, and 
such as be never afterwards repaired. It was the 
period of his celebrated retreat from Russia, and the 
almost entire destruction of the great army, which 
he had led to the invasion of ^at country. The 
enormous losses which he then, sustained, compelled 
him to withdraw troops from Spain, though he still 
left 140,000 men in that country. 

The French still occupied Madrid, but their 
arrangements were directed to one object, namely, 
that of adopting the Douro as a line of defence, and 
intrenchiiur themselves behind its deep and rapid 
stream. With this view they withdrew their main 
force beyond that river, and throwing up works at 
every assailable point on its right bank, trusted con- 
fidently to a position so strengthened by nature and 
art, for interposing an effectual barrier to the advance 
of the British. 

But this arrangement was quickly disconcerted by 
the operations of Lord Wdlington. Instead of 
advancing, as the French expected, with his whole 
army to the left bank of the Douro, he moved the 
main body, under Sir Thomas Graham, across that 
river in Portt(gal, and, with only a small force, himself' 
proceeded towards SalamUnca by the direct road. 
The French were completely surprised by this com- 
bined movement On the approach of Sir Thomas 
Graham, the enemy abandoned the towns of Toro 
and Zamora ; and, early in June, the whole of the 
allied forces were united on the right bank of the 
Douro, having thus accomplished the first great object 
of the campaign. 

Being ^us driven from the Douro, the French 
now endeavoured to occupy a position behind the 
Ebro, till they could collect reinforcements firom the 
north. But Lord .Wellington, adopting the same 
tactics which were before so successful, had already 
anticipated their design, by sending the left of hiis 
army to effect the passage of the Ebro, and by a road 
which had been heretofore deemed impracticable for 
carriages. The whole allied force was soon across 



the river, and the French withdrew to Vittoria^ 
taking up a position in front of that city on the 
night of the 10th of June. In this position, which 
extended about eight miles, they covered the three 
great roads which radiate on Vittoria, and they also 
protected the 9iain road to Bayonne, upon which 
Were seen immense convoys moving towards France, 
^' with the best harvest and the last gleanings of 
thehr plunder." The town itself was crowded with 
others waiting their turn to depart. 

On the 20th, Lord Wellington halted his army for 
the purpose of closing up his columns, and pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre the enemy's position, with the 
view of attacking them on the following morning, if 
they should still remain in it. The strength of the 
two armies was nearly equal, each having firom 
70,000 to 25,000 men. 

On the piommg of the 21st, the battle began. The 
right of the British army, unc^er Sir Rowland Hill, 
was sent to attack the heights of La Puebla. Sir 
Thomas Graham, with the left, was directed to turn 
the right of the French, and to intercept their retreat 
by the road of Bayonne > and it was the intention 
of Lord Wellington, to push forward with the centre 
at once upon the city. The attack was commenced 
by the Spaniards, under their leader, Murillo, and 
the French troops, at La Puebla, after a short resist- 
ance, were dislodged. The difficulties of the country 
retarded, for some time, the advance of the other 
columns to their stations ; but at length they crossed 
the Zadorra at different points; and then the British 
centre advanced to attack the heights on which that 
of the French was posted. The enemy, however, 
abandoned his position in the valley, as soon as he 
saw the disposition made by Lord Wellington for 
attacking it, and commenced his retreat towards 
Vittoria. The British troopS continued to advance 
in admirable order, notwithstanding the difficulties 
presented by the broken ground. 

In the mean time, while the right and centre of 
the British army were thus pushing the enemy back 
on the city, the left, under Sir Thomas Graham, 
having made a wide round, was moving upon Vittoria 
by the high road leading to it from Bilboa. A part 
of his troops turned the enemy's right, and gained 
some strong heights covering the village of Gamarra 
Mayor, which commanded the bridge over the Zadorra 
at that place. This village was carried by storm at 
the point of the bayonet, under a heavy fire from 
the artillery and musketry of the French, who suffered 
severely, and lost three pieces of cannon. The 
possession of this and of another village cut off the 
enemy's retreat by the high road to Bayonne. They 
still, however, had on the heights on the left of the 
Zadorra two divisions of infantry in reserve, and it 
was impossible for Sir Thomas Graham to cross by 
the bridges, until the troops from the centre and 
right had driven the enemy from Vittoria. This was 
effected about six o'clock in the evening, and then 
passing the river, he took possession of the road to 
Bayonne^ and forced the French to retreat by that 
leading to Pamplona. The whole of the army now 
joined in the pursuit j and so complete was the rout 
of the French, that they were unable to draw off 
their baggage and artillery. " I have reason to 
believe," says the Duke of Wellington in his despatch, 
" that the enemy carried off with them one gun and 
one howitzer only^'* and that solitary gun was 
captured before it could reach Pamplona. No less 
than 151 pieces of brass ordnance in travelling- 
carriages fell into the possession of the British 5 with 
415 caissons, upwards of 14,200 rounds of ammu- 
nition, nearly 2,000.000 musket-ball cartridges, and 
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itiofc than 40,000 pounds of powder. The loss on 
the part of the alliea was about 5000^ the French 
acknowledged a loss of 8000 men. 

The description which Mr. Sou they gives of the 
scene after the fight is highly interesting. Joseph 
Buonaparte, whom his brother. Napoleon, had foisted 
upon the throne of Spain, by virtue of his un- 
principled invasion of that country, and " who now 
appears for the last time upon the stage of his ever- 
lasting infamy, narrowly escaped. The tenth hussars 
entered Vittoria at the moment that he was escaping 
out of it in his carriage. Captain Wyndham with 
one squadron pursued and fired into the carriage, and 
Joseph had barely time to throw himself on his horse, 
and gallop off under the protection of an escort of 
dragoons. The carriage was taken, and in it the 
most splendid of his trinkets, and the most precious 
articles of his royal plunder. Marshal Jourdan's 
staff was among the trophies of the field; it was rather 
more than a foot long, and covered with blue velvet, 
on which the imperial eagles were embroidered ; and 
it had been tipped with gold; but the first finder 
secured the gold for himself. The case was of red 
morocco, with silver clasps, and with eagles on it^ and 
at either end the marshal's name imprinted in gold 
letters*. The spoils resembled those of an Oriental 
rather than of anEuropean army ; for the intruder, who 
in his miserable situation had abandoned himself to 
every kind of sensuality, had with him all his luxuries. 
His plunder, his wardrobe, his larder, and his cellar, 
fell into the conqueror's hands. The French ofiicers 
followed his example as far as theur means allowed, 
and thus the finest wines and the choicest delicacies 
were found in profusion. 

" The wives of the officers had gathered together 
in one house, where they were safe, and from whence 
they were sent in their own carriages, with a flag of 
truce to Pamplona. Poodles, parrots, and monkeys, 
were among the prisoners. Seldom has such a scene 

• Lord Wclhngton sent home the trophy to the Prtnce Regent, 
by whom he was immediately rewarded with the staff of a Field 
Man'ii. of the British army 



of confusion been witnessed as that which the roads 
leading from the field of battle presented j broken- 
down waggons stocked with claret and champagne, 
others laden with eatables dressed and undressed, 
casks of brandy, apparel of every kind, barrels of 
money, books, papers, sheep, cattle, horses and 
mules, abandoned in the flight. The baggage was 
presently rifled, and the followers of the camp attired 
themselves in the gala dresses of the flying enemy. 
Portuguese boys figured about in the dress-coats of 
French general officers ) and they who happened to 
draw a woman's wardrobe in the lottery, converted 
silks, satins, and embroidered musUns, into scarfs 
and sashes for their masquerade triumph. Some of 
the more fortunate soldiers got possession of the army- 
chest, and loaded themselves with money: ' let them,* 
said Lord Wellington, when he was informed of it ; 
' they deserve all they can find, were it ten times more.* 
*' The camp of every division was like a fair ; benches 
were laid from wagon to wagon, and there the 
soldiers held an auction through the night, and dis- 
posed of such plunder as had fallen to their share to 
any one who would purchase it. Even dollars 
became an article of sale, for they were too heavy to 
be carried in any great numbers ; eight were offered 
for a guinea, guineas which had been struck for the 
payment of the troops in Portugal, and made current 
there by a decree of the Regency, being gold currency. 
The people of Vittoria had their share in the spoils, 
and some of them thus indemnified themselves, for 
what they had suffered in their property by the 
enemy's exactions." 



I HIGHLY approve the end and intent of Pythagoras* in- 
junction ; which is to dedicate the first part of life more to 
hear and learn, in order to collect materials, out of which 
to form opinions founded on propef lights, and well ex- 
amined sound principles, than to be presuming, prompt, 
and flippant in hazarding one's own slieht crudd notions of 
things: and then, by exposing the nakedness and emptiness 
of the mind, like a house opened to company before it is 
fitted either with necessaries, or any ornament for their 
reception and entertainment.— -Lord Chatham. 
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PROVERBS. IV. 

35. Bewarb afy Had I wiits or^ Have a care of. 
Had I knoum this be/ore. 

This proverb teaches us to consider well before we 
«ct; to look before we leap ; lest carelessness in this respect, 
should either frustrate our object, or occasion surprise and 
disouiet, at every untoward event We often exdaim, 
•'Who would have thought it?" when, "I ought to have 
thought upon this !** would be more appropriate. Lord Bacon 
Bays, "Thinp will have their First or Second agita- 
tion; if they be not tossed upon the arguments of counsel, 
they will be tossed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of 
inconstancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of a 
drunken man. It is good to commit the beginnings of all 
great actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends 
to Briareus with his hundred hands: ibr the helmet of 
Pluto, which maketh the politic man to go invisible, is 
secrecy in counsel, and celerity in execution.*' 

'36. Best to Bend, while ifs a twig. 

Here is a word to parents and teachers. As HMt 
is a second nature^ how important is it to correct evil dis- 
positions in children, before they become hardened ; and 
imder God's blessing, to give a right direction to the 
branches of thought and feeling, lest these fix themselves 
crookedly, and in time become too powerful to be subdued. 
Parental love, therefore, should ever be united with discre- 
tion ; for " A fond indLfgence of children," says Archbishop 
Tillotson, '* is frequently their utter ruin, and in truth, is 
not love, but hatred." And we have an Italian proverb, 
He that cockers his child provides for his enemies. Elders 
ought, also, to remember, that youngsters are great copy- 
ists; Little pitchers have great ears : and 

Youth, like the softened wax, with ease will take 
Those images which first impressions make. 
Aware of this truth. Sir Anthonv Cooke, (preceptor to 
King Edward the Sixth,) used to observe, that there were 
two objects before whom he could never do any thing 
wrong: his conscience and his children. A glance at 
his life, and that of his children, who were among the 
most exemplary characters of their age, wiU prove that his 
sentiment was as just as it is memorable. 

37. Sell not the Bear's skin before you have caught 
him. 

Young and inexperienced persons, are apt, as soon 
as they have formed a plausible plan, to begin to reckon 
their profits, and often to spend them too, forgetting that 
There s many a slip *twixt the cup and the lip. This is 
what we call Building castles in the enr; to which we 
may add, not by way of discouragement, but as convey- 
ing the same friendly hint to the over-sanguine: — The com 
is vet but in the blade : You are counting your chickens 
before they are hatched: You are reckoning without your 
host : and spending your Michaelmas-rent in the Midsum- 
mer-noon, not considering what may arise to mock your 
present confidence. Some of our ydung readers will 
remember the fable of the Milk-maid and her pail; and 
the amusing story of Alnaschar^ the barbers brother^ 
" who, when full of idle visions of the Aiture, unluckily 
gave such a kick to his basket and glasses, which were to 
make his fortune, that they were thrown down in the street 
and broken into a thousand pieces I" 

38. It's an ill Bird that bewrays its own nest. 

And the French and Italians have proverbs to this 
purport: — Every Bird prefors his own nest; maxims 
which reflect sname on him, who forgets what he owes, 
in a social sense, to the interests of others with whom 
he is connected: whether as the member of a private 
family; or of a profession or trade; or with reference to 
his country, as a citizen and a subject. These interests it 
is a kind of treason to betray, either by word or deed : 
and, to attempt it, is a bad sign of general character. 
Happily such instances are comparatively rare, so strong 
and affecting are the social ties. Rome is home, though 
ever so homely. And, if the Latin proverb, quoted by 
Erasmus, be true, that Even the smoke of our own chimney 
shines brighter than the fire of a strangers, how attractive 
mist be 

** The bonme bright blink of our am fire-side !" 

To take the proverb in a wider sense, it seems the gift 

of a kind Providence, to have implanted in the human 

breast a love of our native land, xliis disposition, when 

it does not lead us to despise our neighbours, is to be 



n'sed; and whatever tends to subvert our hooaehold 
ngs as Englishmen, should be instantly disoouraf^. 

In unison with these sentiments are the fdlowing Imet 

from Goldsmith 8 TrovW/cr.* 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone. 
Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own. 
Extols the treasures of nis stormy seas» 
And his long night of revelry and ease. 
The naked savage panting at Hm line. 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine. 
Basks in the ^lare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his ^cds for all the good they gave. 
Nor less the patnot*s boast, where er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home I 

39. Let every man praise the Bridge he goes over. 
That is, says Ray, " Speak not ill of him who hath 

done you a courtesy, or whom you have made use of to 
your benefit" This ads^e, directed against ingratitude, is 
not unlike the last. Burckhardt, in his collection of 
Arabic proverbs, gives 'the following, which derives addi- 
tional force and beauty finom its eastern character. A well 
from which thou drinkest, throw not a stone into it. 

40. Birth is much, but breeding more. 

A maxim of powerful meaning. It bestows due 
weight and consequence on noble birth; but its object 
also is to show, that though we may derive rank and titles 
from our ancestors, yet, if we degenerate from their virtues, 
we lose all claim to respect : station only makes worthless- 
ness more conspicuous. Manners makyth man, quoth 
William of Wykeham ; in illustration of which, we may 
quote the glowing verses of Juvenal : 

Fond man ! though all the heroes of your line 
Bedeck your halls, and round your ealleries shine 
In proud display ; yet take this trutn from me. 
Virtue alonx is trux Nobility! 

41. They that are bound niMSt obey. 

A good lesson for those who have engaged them 
selves in any service to a master or superior. It is so 
plain as to require no further comment. 

42. A fooVs BOLT is soon shot. 

This is said of careless and inconsiderate persons, 
who, to use a foreign phrase for ** speaking without think- 
ing," «Aoo^ without taking aim. Open and ingenuous 
speech is one thing, but random talking is another: and he 
who says all he has a mind to say, must expect to be tdd 
what he has no mind to hear. The following is a quaint 
Italian sentence: — Send him for an ass at a fair, who 
talks much and knows little. 

43. Abstain from brans. * 

This curious caution requires an interpreter. It is 
said to have originated with Pythagoras, who, as a teacher 
of the absurd doetrine of the transmigration of souls, for 
bade his followers the use, not only of all flesh, but of some 
sorts of vegetables, including beans. But whatever its 
first intention may have been, the expression is now con- 
strued as an admonition not to meddle with elections, wKitia 
and black beans having been made use of by the voters, 
among the Athenians, in the choice of magistrates. It is 
true that the election to places of honour or profit often 
produces bad blood ; and those who can shun such political 
or social contests, without compromising an obvious duty, 
are wise in following the advice of the same philosopher:— 
when the wind rises, to worship the echo, that is, in times of 
tumult and dissension, to retire into solitude, the seat of 
the echo. Yet this maxim must be qualified with some 
grains of discretion. There are periods when a decisive 
and manly course, though it involves the risk of giving 
offence to some persons, is demanded of upright men, lest 
the noisy and mischievous should have it idl their own 
way. 

44. He that lies long in bed, his estate feels it. 

We know of few proverbs more valuable to the 

young, than those which inculcate the importance of early 

rising : such as the above, and. 

He who will thrive must rise at Jive , 

He who hath thriven may sleep till seven. 

Early to bed and early to rise. 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy and wise. 

He who doth not rise early never does a good dago's wortc. 
To impress this maxim on certain of our readers, we will 

try not to be tedious in telling a story which we once heaid 

in the country as a fact. 
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A JouQg fanner, wbo bad begun well on a good estate 
^at had descended to him from Sis aneestors, Ibond^ to his 
texation» at the end of the first year, that he was poorer 
than when he started. His stock was less, and his purse 
not heavier. We do not approre of idle fortune-tellers, 
but it happened that a Gipsy being in the neighbourhood, 
our friend told her his sad tale ; gave her a crown for 
advice as to "bow he might become better off by the end 
of the next year,'* and promised to make the crown a 
pound, if by tnat time he should have met with fair success. 
The bargain having been struck, '* Take** said the wise 
woman, '* this little cup, and drink from it every morning 
of the water which you must get at such and such a 
•pring. But remember I you must draw it yourself regu- 
larlv at five o clock, or the charm will be broken/* Accord- 
ingly! the very first morning after this, as he proceeded 
iu:ross his fields, (for the spring was at the Airther end of 
the estate,) he spied a neighbour's cows, which had broken 
through the fence, and were feeding on his pasture; of 
course he instantly turned them out, and had the hedge 
mended. But the labourers were not at hand ; they came 
loitering in after their proper time, and were startled at 
seeing *' Master * so early : '* Oh** said he, ** I see how 
this is ; it comes of my not getting up in time.** In a few 
mornings all went on as regularly as clock-work : his early 
rising became a pleasant habit: his walk and cup of water 
save him an appetite for his breakfast : the people about 
his farm were all the better and happier for their leaders 
punctuality ; and when, at the dose of the year, he saw 
and rewarded his nut-brown adviser, it was allowed that 
her plan, like many an admirable invention, was as simple 
as it was efficacious. 

45. Make the best of a bad bargain. 

Thus, even disappointments may be turned to good 
account. We should try to keep our spirits from sinking 
under misfortunes, and use our best endeavours to lessen 
or remove the trouble : if this cannot be done, it is our 
duty to bear it with patience, which will in time make it 
more tolerable. ** How do you know'* said some one, " but 
it was a good thing for me that I broke my leg ?** WTkat 
cant be cured must be endured, is the plain language of 
our English adage : and it is astonishing to see how griefs 
are lightened by the influence of a resigned, contented, and 
Christian spirit. When, in any bodily ailment, human skill 
has done its utmost without a favourable effect, the sufferer 
may call to mind a cheerful proverb quoted by Ray, 
The best physiciaue are Dr, Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr, 
Jderryman; as well as the soothing counsel offered by 
Dr. Bland. 

Of all the sorrows tbat attend mankind, 

With patience bear the lot to thee assigned; 

Nor think it chance, nor murmur at tl^ load; 

For know, what man calls fortune is from God. 

M. 



All the ideas that man can form of the ^ays of Providence, 
of the employment of an^ls and spirits, must ever fall 
short of the reality; but still it is right to think of them. 
What can have a more exalting influence on the earthly 
life than in these first davs of our existence, to make our- 
selves conversant with the lives of the blessed, with the 
happy spirits whose society we shall hereafter enjoy ? We 
should accustom ourselves to consider the spirits <^ Heaven 
always around us, observing all our steps, and witnessing 
our most secret actions. Whoever is become fomiliar with 
these ideas, will find the most solitary plaoe peopled with 
the best society. — Klopstock. 

Thb caterpillar, on being converted into an inert scaly 
mass, does not appear to be fitting itself for an inhabitant 
of the air, and can have no consciousness of the brilliancy 
of its future being. We are masters of the earth, but 
perhaps we are the slaves of some great and unknown 
beings. The flv that we crush with our finger, or feed with 
our viands, has no knowledge of man, and no consciousness 
of his superiority. We suppose that we are acquainted 
with matter and all its elements, yet we cannot even guess 
at the cause of electricitv, or explain the laws of the 
formation of the stones tnat fall from meteors. There 
may be beings, thinking beings, nearer surrounding us, 
which we do not perceive, which we cannot imagine. We 
know very little, but in my opinion, we know enough to 
hope for the immortality, the individual immortality of the 
better part of man. — Sib Humphry Davy. 



WATCH MAKING; 
The origin of watch-makibg in Switzerland, as 
i^ated by Mr. Osterwald, ancient banneret of Nen- 
chatel, is extremely curious ; and the truth pf bif 
account was confirmed to me by several artists, both 
of Lock and La Chaux de Fond. 

In 1679, one of the inhabitants brought inrith hina 
from London, a watch, the first that ^d been seen 
in these parts j which, happening to be out of order, 
he ventured to trust ia the hands of one Daniel John 
Richard, of La Sagne. Richard, after examining the 
meichanism with great attention, conceived himaelf 
capable, and was determined to attempt to make a 
watch from the miodel before him $ but to this end, 
he was destitute of every other assistance than the 
powers of his own native genius. Accordingly, he 
employed a whole year in inventing, and in fi^aishing 
the several instruments previously necessary for 
executing his purpose ; ana in six months from that 
period, by the sole force of his own penetrating and 
persevering talents, he produced a complete watch. 

His ambition and industry did not stop here : 
besides applying hhnself successfully to the invention 
of several new instruments for the perfection of his 
work, he took a journey to Geneva, where he gained 
considerable information in the art. He continued, 
for some time, the only man in these parts who 
could make a watch ; but business increasing, he 
took in and instructed several associates, by whose 
assistance he was enabled to supply, from his single 
shop, all the demands of his neighbouring country. 
Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, he 
removed to Locle, where he died in 1741, leaving 
five sons, who all of them followed their father's 
occupation. From these, the knowledge and pi-acticc 
of the art gradually spread iteielf, till, at length, it 
became almost the universal business of the inba 
bitants, and the pnncipal cause of the populousness 
of these mountains. 

[Coxs't Lettertfrom SwUurlani,'] 

NATVai. as well as Christianity, leaches us. that we are 
not bom only for ouraelvea ; and, therefore, as we ought 
to converse with the best men lo aoquirs virtue and know- 
ledge, 80 we must someUmea converse with others, that we 
may impart them : and though we do not find that our 
conversation does immediately, and visibly reform those we 
converse with, yet it will not follow, that it is altogether 
ineffectual on them : for besides that the seeds of virtue 
and knowledge, as well as those of plants, may long seem 
to lie dead, even in those soils wherein they will after- 
wards flourish and fructify, there may be at present a good, 
though not a conspicuous effect of your discourse aud 
example.— BoYLB. 

A CBIPPLX in the way out-travels a footman or a post out 
of the way. — ^Bxn Jonson. 

*• Bb in reality what you would appear to be."— If you 
observe, you will find that all human virtues increase and 
strengthen themselves, by the practice and experience of 
them. Take my advice, then, and labour to acquire them. 

NOTHING. 
Htstebious Nothing I How shall I deime 

Thy shi^ess, baseless, placeleas emptiness ? 
Nor form, nor colour, sound nor size are thine. 

Nor words, nor figures, can thy void express. 

Bat though we cannot thee to ought compare, 

To thee a thousand things may likened he; 
And though thou art nobody, and no where^ 

Yet hatf mankiiid devote themselves to thee. 
How many books thy history contain 1 

How many heads thy mighty plans pursue 1 
What labouring hands thy portion only gain I 

What busy men thy only doings do ! 
To thee, the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 

And like my sounel all in Nothing end.— Pomsov. 
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CROYDON PALACE. 
Our engraving of ibe interior of the HaU, or prin- 
cipal apartment of thin ancient and interesting struc- 
ture, speaks far more forcibly of the desolation which 
has fallen on its fortunes, than a page of verbal 
description. Once honoured with the oft-repeated 
presence of royalty; the resort of the high-bom and 
the far-descended; the scen^ of olden hospitality; it 
is now appropriated to the purposes of an outhouse! 
We could moralize for an hour on such a subject^ — 
but let us turn to its changeful history. 

The Manor of Croydon appears to have been at- 
tached to the archbishopric of Canterbury at a very 
early period. The Palace, or Manor-House, was long 
the occasional abode of the archbishops, particularly 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who seems to 
have delightfcd to visit this place. The queen held a 
council here on the 30th of April, 1567; during 
which year she twice visited Archbishop Parker, who 
then held the see, and was eminently distinguished 
for his vurtues and his learning. In July, 1573, the 
queen and her whole court remained here seven days ; 
passing the time with " jousts" and rejoicings. 

After the accession of Archbishop Whitgift to the 
see, he was frequently honoured with visits from his 
sovereign, the last of which that we can find recorded 
was in 1600. When James the First, king of Scot- 
land, was a prisoner in England, he was placed at 
this Palace, under the custody of Archbishop Arundel. 
It is singular, however, that although many interest- 
ing events must havte taken place at Croydon, so little 
of its history remains to us ; especially as almost all 
the archbishops, since we have any records of the see, 
have dated some of their public acts here. 

In the olden time, one hundred and seventy acres 
of " Goiparked ground" were attached to the Palace, 
and persons of note seem occasionally to have held 
the office of its keepers, amongst whom was the 
famous Sir William Walworth, in the reign of Richard 
the Second. It is probable that the grounds were 
thrown open and disparked. during the disastrous 
times of the Commonwealth, when the whole of the 
property was seized by the Parliament. A lease was 
first granted by these spoliators to the Earl of Bur- 
lington, who did not hold it long; as shortly after 
we find it in the hands of Sir William Brereton : " A 
notable man," says an old writer, " at a thanksgiving 
dinner, having terrible long teeth, and a prodigious 
stomach, to turn the archbishop's palace into a kit- 
chen, and to swallow up that palace and lands at a 
morsel." Archbishop Jnxon, therefore, found it in a 
very dilapidated state at the Restoration; but al- 
though a considerably sum was subsequently expended 
upon it, the Palace seems, after this period, never to 
have been a favourite re$idence; and, about the middle 
of the last century, was wholly abandoned. 

In 1780, an Act of Parliament was at last obtained 
for disposing of the structure, and fourteen acres of 
land attached to it — but a poor representative of the 
ancient demesne. The property was then purchased 
by Sir Abraham Pitches, for 2520/., which was in- 
vested in the funds, in aid of the erection of a new 
palace for the archbishops of Canterbury. The pre- 
mises were subsequently used for the purposes of a 
calico-printing establishment and bleaching-ground; 
and the chapel was converted into a School of In- 
dustry. 

Croydon Palace has evidently been built at different 
periods. The precise date of the erection of the 
present structure has not been handed down; but it 
appears to have replaced the original palace, a wooden 
edifice, about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The east and west sides of the principal court (which 



were constructed entirely of brick) seem to possess 
the greatest antiquity. The foundation of the Guard- 
chamber has been ascribed to Archbishop Arundel ; 
the date of the chapel is quite unknown, but we find 
that it was greatly embellished and repaired by 
Archbishops I aud and Juxon, who, with many of their 
successors, expended large sums of money on the 
edifice. The hall, of whose fallen condition we have 
already spoken, was built by Archbishop Stafford; 
and here it may not be uninteresting to say a few 
words on this distinctive feature of old English 
residences. 

We may premise that the architects of the old 
time seem to have had the principal feature of mo- 
nastic establishments in view, in forming their designs 
for lay residences. The hall, which we need scarcely 
remind our readers, has given its name to many of 
our ancient mansions, was, in fact, the Refectory, or 
dining-apartment, which in the hospitable times of 
our ancestors, when the head of the family, and all 
his retainers and dependants dined together, was 
necessarily constructed of large proportions. The 
hall, with few exceptions, consisted of a lofty and 
undivided room, in form a parallelogram. At the 
upper end, the floor was raised a step, which was 
called the dais, or high place, designed for the recep- 
tion of the master of the house and his chief guests, 
who sat at a table placed parallel to the waU. At 
the opposite extremity of the apartment was an 
elegantly enriched screen or partition of wood, behind 
Which was a passage extending from side to side 
of the building, and the doors leading to the 
" kitchener's" department, buttery, &c. The wooden 
roof was the most striking part of the hall; from 
the richness of its carving, and boldness of its design. 
One of the finest examples yet remaining is at 
Hampton-coiirt Palace, and that at Eltham is highly 
interesting. 

The hearth, instead of being placed at the side, 
was in the middle of the room; the fagots (for wood 
was then the universal fuel,) were placed against a 
sort of fire-iron called the rere-dosse; the smoke 
esc&ping through the louver, a light open-work turret 
in the roof, which, as may be seen by the beautiful 
example at Westminster Hall, generally formed a 
highly ornamental feature in the exterior of the 
edifice, to which it gave a distinctive character. The 
windows were placed at a considerable height from 
the floor, on one or both sides of the room, of which 
the hall at Croydon affords an illustration. 

Early in the sixteenth century, the alteration of 
manners gradually led to the withdrawal of the 
family from the hall, and to the introduction of the 
dining-parlour or banquetting-room. We may re- 
mark, that the halls at our Universities, especially at 
dinner, furnish an excellent idea of the style, and 
in a certain degree, of the customs of the times of 
our ancestors. The following passage from the 
Aubrey MSS. describes the ancient hall. 

" The lords of manours did eate in their great 
gothicque halls, kt the high table or oreile, the folk 
at the side tables. The meat was served up by 
watchwords. Jacks are but an invention of the 
other daye; the poor boys did turn the spits and 
lick the dripping-pan, and grew to be great lusty 
knaves. The body of the servants were in the great 
hall, as now in the guard-chamber, privy-chamber, 
&c. The hearth was commonly in the midst, as 
at colleges, whence the saying, 'round about our 
coal fire.* Here, in the halls, were the mummings, 
cob-loaf stealing, and great number of old Christ- 
mas playes performed. In great houses, were lorda 
of misrule during the twelve dayea after Christmas. 
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Tlie halls of justices of peace were dreadful to behold. 
The screenes were garnished with corslets and helmets 
gaping with open mouth, with coates of mail, lances, 
pikes, halberts, brown-bills,, battle-axes, and the 
modem callevers, petronells, and (in King Charl^^'s 
time) muskets and pistoUs." 

The parish of Croydon is one of the most extensile 
in the kingdom, being thirty-six miles in circum- 
ference, and comprising within its limits more than 
10,000 acres and eight hamlets. There is nothing 
very remarkable in the history of Croydon, which is 
a considerable market-town, pleasantly situated in 
" sylvan Surrey,*' about ten miles to the south of 
London. The most memorable event in its annals, 
is a battle which took place there during the disputes 
between Henry the Third and his barons, when the 
forces of the latter were defeated with great loss. 

The ancient church, which is dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, is worthy of the notice of the lover of 
hoar antiquity. The structure is distinguished by a 
lofty square tower, built with stone and flint, and 
adorned with pinnacles. The nave is separated from 
the north and south aisles by clustered columns, and 
pointed arches of elegant proportion, between which 
ure several grotesque ornaments and rude heads. 
Some remarkable monuments are to be found here. 
The eastern end of the north aisle is called Heron's 
Chapel. On either side of the north jand west doors 
arc the arms of Archbishops Courtney and Chichele, 
who are supposed to be the founders of the edifice, 
lu consequence of the increasing population of the 
parish, a new church, in the early pointed style of 
architecture, was built in 1827, from atlesign by Mr. 
Wallace. This beautiful structure is calculated to 
accommodate twelve hundred persons j two-thirds of 



the seats are free. The sum of 3500/. was granted 
by the commissioners for building churches and 
chapels, in aid of this most desirable object. 

At the latter end of the sixteenth century, an 
hospital was founded here by Archbishop Whitgift, 
at a cost of 2700/., and endowed with lands of the 
annual value of 185/., for the support of a warden, 
schoolmaster, and forty poor brethren and sisters, 
if the income proved sufficient to support so large a 
number. The lands have since greatly improved in 
value. 



Early Inhabitants of Britain, — In times past, men 
were contented to dwell in houses builded of sallow, willow, 
&c., so that the use of the oak was in a manner wholly 
dedicated unto churches, religious houses, princes' palaces, 
navi|^ation, See.; but now saUow &c., are rejected, and 
nothing but oak any where regarded: and yet see the 
change: for when our houses were builded of willow, then 
had we oaken men : but now our houses are come to be 
made of oak, our men are not only become willow, but a 
great many altogether of straw, which is a sore alteration. 
In them the courage of the owner was a sufficient defence 
to keep the hoUse in Niety : but now the assurance of the 
timber must defend the men from robbing. Now have we 
many chimneys; and yet our tender lines complain of 
rheums, catarrhs, and poses, then had we none but rere 
dosses, and our heads aid never ache. For as hardening 
for the timber of the house, so it was reputed a far better 
medicine to keep the good man and' his fkmily from the 
quack or pose, wherewith, as then, very few were acquainted.. 
— Rollings HBD. 
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CAERNARVON CASTLE. 




CAERNARVON CA8TLB, MORTO WALSfl. 



The coonty of Caernarvon is, in almost every 
respect, the most interesting district in Wales. For 
centuries the scene of one of the noblest struggles 
for national independence which has ever been 
recorded — its history ftbounds with stirring recol- 
lections. The magnificent monntain-rauge of " Snow- 
donia/' (so called from its central and highest eleva- 
tion, Snowdon,) which covers so large a portion of 
its surface, is picturesque in the highest sense of the 
term. Druidical and other remains of antiquity, 
of a very remarkable character, are frequently to be 
met with ; and its people still preserve, through the 
lapse of ages, the language, and many of the dis- 
tinguishing features, of the early inhabitants of these 
isles. 

Caefmarvonshire, surrounded as it is by the sea on 
all sides, except on the east and a portion of the 
south, is extremely irregular in its outline. Its aspect, 
as we have stated, is* generally wild and mountainous, 
the hills rising abruptly, from the skirts of narrow 
valleys into stupendous elevations, which intersect 
each other, and afford, by their combinations, an 
endless variety of romantic scenery. Cattle and 
sheep are fed in considerable numbers on these 
mountains; they are generally tended by their 
owners, who, for the season, dwell in temporary huts, 
You Y. 



living chiefly upon the produce of their dairies. " The 
bread of the peasantry," says a recent writer, " in 
Welch called bara ceirch, is of oats, and their prin- 
cipal beverages whey and buttermilk, with a few 
bottles of cwrw, or ale, preserved as a cordial in 
cases of illness. One daily meal throughout the 
year consists of a very wholesome vegetable muci- 
lage, called llymru, (in English flummery,) which is 
made by adding as much warm water to finely 
ground oatmeal as it can well absorb, to which some 
sour butter-milk is added ^ in three or four days* time 
more warm water is put in, to make it thin enough to 
be strained through a hair-sieve ; it is then boiled, after 
which it is ready for use. The slight fermentation 
which it undergoes gives it a pleasant acidity, which 
contrasts well with the sweetness of the milk with 
which it is generally eaten.** Crime is almost unknown 
amongst these rude, but sober and industrious people. 
Following, from age to age, and from father to son, 
their peaceful occupations, amongst mountain-passes 
and sequestered hollows, intellectual pursuits have 
necessarily, hitherto made, comparatively, but little 
progress amongst them ; the recent introduction of 
popular literature, in Welch, however, bids fair to 
effect a wide change in the rising generation, and 
to drive away from the land the race of fanciful 
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beings^ with which superstition has peopled almost 
every UU^ and glen, and lake, and waterfall^ and 
pver. 

* More than fif^y Ut/ni Q^es), are to be found la 
this country^ which generally abound with char and 
other fish^ peculiar to alpine waters. The Uyns 
of Llanberris, Ogwen, Idwal, and CaweUyn, are 
amongst the most beautiful of these lakes, though of 
comparatively small extent. Westward of the moun- 
tain-range is a considerable expanse of level country, 
stretching to the bold shore of the Menai Strait, 
which abounds with large rounded fragments of rock, 
of the same conformation as those of the hill-country 3 
the memorials of some vast convulsion of nature in 
other days. The geological features of the country 
are, indeed, of extreme interest. Mines of lead and 
copper are worked in several parts, and slates are 
exported to a considerable extent. The climate, 
although moist and variable, is considered very fa- 
vourable to longevity ; this, however, may be partly 
owing to the temperate habits of the people. 

The Romans, during their sojourn in Britain, 
founded an extensive milittu-y station on the shores 
of the Menai, called Segoniiumi in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which there is good ground for 
concluding, that the native princes of the district 
first commenced the building of Caernarvon. 

Constantine, who married Helena, a daughter of 
one of the princes of Jiorth Wales, is supposed, 
from some remains which have been found here, to 
have resided for a short time at this station;— in 
Welsh it is eaUed Caer Cuttenit, the City pf Con- 
s^antine. 

The town <|f Caemarvoo, vbicb Itas been designated 
'' the boast of North Wales/* is beautifully situated 
a^ the mouth of the river Sdoni;, on t^e sauUi-eastem 
side of the strait of Memd, about four miles from 
St. Beoree'a Cbannei. tt Is cliiefly surrounded by 
the massive and lofty remains of its ancient walls, 
which are flanked and streogtheoed by ntUneroit^ 
semicircular totrerv. Of late yearo, Caenutrvon, 
fram the s^ubritr of its site, and the eminent beauty 
of the adjacent mstrici, l^ui t^at inaikf r^oiked high as 
a '' iratering-place," but has become the permanent 
residence of many respectable familljes. A new ipm, 
as it were, has in consequence arisen beyond ih© 
ancient precincts. It possesses a very considerable 
coasting trade, to facilitate which, great improvements 
have beeu recently made in the harbour. But the 
gkn^ of the place }% its Castk; a fortress, which it 
has been well observed, from whatever point or 
whatever distance it is viewed, assumes a romantic 
singularity of appearance, that excites minted feelings 
of awe and pleasure in the beholder. 

A (brtificaticm aeems to have been erected here 
shortly after the Norman Conquest of England, by 
Hugh Esrl- of Chests, who had, after an arduous 
cojodlic^ suoooeded in tem|iorarily dethroning the 
Welsh monandi, ami in nominally possessing himself 
of th^ gneater t>art of N»rth Wales. The present 
Btiruetwne, however, was built by Edward the First, 
after thp eompletum of has conquest of North Wales, 
i» VZ9i, Tfa« care bestowed in the plan and con- 
•tniction of this aagnificent fortyiess*, sufficiently 
indicates the important light in which Edward re- 
garded his Acquisition, and the difficulty which he 
foresaw woidd arise in keying it, from the restleas 
and undaunted character of the Welsh people. 

The eastle occnpies die summit of an extensive 
rock, boldiy pnojecting into the Menai Strait. On 
one aide it was sumMiiided by the sea, on another by 

• This monarch uIm coostructed (he c^Ues of Conway and 
Harl^sb, Utds iaferi^ in ^xttmsad fplcnd^ur to that at Casrawoa. 



the river Seiont, whilst the two other sides were 
environed partly by a fosse and partly by ^, creek 
from the ^djacettt strait. Its exteriial fi^i&cations 
are still nearly p'erfedt, and display an example of 
decorated castellated architecture,- which is perhaps 
unrivalled; it is indeed this combination of strength 
with ornament, which gives so remarkable an effect 
to Caernarvon Castle. Above the embattled parapets 
of the walls, rise numerous turreted towers of singular 
beaut7> not uniform, but pefitagonal, hexagonal, and 
octagonal in their shi4)e. Of these, some idea may 
be formed from the turrets seen on the summit of 
the Eagle Tower in the centre of our engraving. 

The walls of the castle are of great height, and 
generally about ten feet thick, having, within, a narrow 
gallery, with occasional loop-holes for the discharge 
of arrows in time of siege. In front of the principal 
entrance tower is a statue of Edward, who is repre- 
sented with a sword half-drawn from its scabbard 
in his hand. This massive gateway is defended by 
four portcullises. The interior of the castle is in a 
state of ^considerable dilapidation, but it is magni- 
ficent in its ruin. The state apartments have been 
extremely extensive, and were lighted by spacious 
windows profusely adorned with tracery, much ot 
which remains. A corridor, or covered way, ran 
completely round the entire structure, of which about 
seventy yards are nearly perfect. 

We cannot even glanoe at the changeful history of 
this stupendous relic of \\xt olden time. It was last 
used for the purposes of defence during the Civil 
War, when it was repeatedly taken iMid retaken by 
the Boyalists and BepubticanSf 

The Bagle ToweT, (so called fvoo) ^ fgure of that 
bird senlptured on iU welb,) b which we have pre- 
rionsly alluded, i^, perhaps, the most interestmg part 
of the ^rie. "Within a little da^L room oi this 
tower," says Mr. Pennant, ''jijot twi?lve fiset long, nor 
fight in breadth, was bort| Edward the Second; so 
little, in those days, did a loyal consort consult 
either pomp or eoar^ency/' this assumpUon has, 
however, reasonably beep ooobted $ and the scene of 
Mie royal ^ccouchenaent has, with greiater probability, 
been fixed in a spaciotis aiyoining chamber on the 
same itoor. Leaving this point & be contested by 
future antiquaries, we shall glance at some re- 
markable circumstances connected with the event. 
^'Edward,'* says the historian, ''had, by what are 
termed the statutes of Rhuddlan, annexed the prin- 
cipality to the kingdom of England, and in a great 
degree incorporated it, as to the administration of 
civil justice, with that country." But the Webh 
became impatient under this usurped dominion, and 
the principal chieftains, who mostly remained in their 
inaccessible niountain-futnesses, at last acquainted 
the English monarch, that they would never acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign, unless he would reside 
in Wales. This being a proposition which it was 
impossible to comply with, the Welsh ultimately 
modified their requisitions^ and after setting forth 
the cruel oppressions and unjust exactions of the 
English officers, stated, in a strong remonstrative 
memorial, that they never would acknowledge or 
yield obedience to any prince, but of their own 
nation and language, and of an unblamable life. 
" King Edward," continoes the historian, " perceiving 
Hie people to be nssohite and infiexihie, and abso- 
lutely bent against any other prince than one of their 
own country, happily thought of this politic, though 
dangerous expedient. Queen Eleanor was then daily 
expecting; to be confined 4 and though the season was 
very severe, it being the deplh of winter, the king 
sent fipsr k^r from England, and remowd her to 
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Caeraarvon Castle, the place designed for her ac- 
couchcm^t. "When the titne of her delivery was 
come. King Bd^^ard called to him all the barons and 
chief persona throughout Wrfes, to Rhuddlan, there 
to consult ?kbout th^ public good, and safety of their 
country. And being Informed that )us queen was 
delivered of % %09j he told the Welsh nobility, that 
whereas they h»4 oflentim^ entreated him to appoint 
them « prince, he, having then oocaiaon to depart out 
of the conptry, Vfould comply with their request, on 
condition they ^Quld ^pw of, and obey, him whom 
he should la^m^ *he iRTelsh ie?idfly agreed with this 
proposition, on^ with the tame i^sfeirve, that he 
should appoint thenft ^ prin^ of their ow^ nation. 
King ^d\f 9ird 9S9ur^ them he yould name such a 
one as was bon» 'm Wcdes, c(xn}d speak no English, 
and whose life imd eonversation nobpdy could stain; 
he then named ik ^^9 *<>»■ JS*p^A hut llttiie h^re 
born in Caernarvon C^H^ th^ Qonqueror, havhxg 
by this bold mane^^vr^ sucefeded fe ohtiMni|i|j vha| 
might b? deem?4 the u©quali|led submission of the 
country, began, without any regard to justice, to 
reward hi? JE^glish followerw \iritb th^ property of 
the Welsh." It was not, hovever, until his son had 
attaine4 bis sixteenth ye^r, that *e wily monarch 
deemed it advisable to invest him with the delegated 
sovereignty. In that year, (l?QQ,) we ^^ told " the 
Prince o/ WaU$ came down to Cheipter, an4 received 
homage of j41 the freeholders ii* Wale?. On this 
occasion, he was invested, as a mark of imperial 
dignity, with a chaplet of gold round his head, a 
golden ring on his finger, and a silver sceptre in his 
hand." It is very remarkable, that long after this 
event, neither the title of Prince of Wales, nor the 
sovereignty of that country, was apparently consi- 
dered absolutely hereditary in the heirs apparent of 
the British throne, "the Black Prince, and many of 
the eldest sons of our kings, were elevated to the 
dignity, by letters patent j and it was not until the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, that tie title was looked 
upon as descendible by birthright. In the following 
reign, Wales at last became tranquil, after a long 
series of intestine commotions, and ^as finally incor- 
porated with England. 

Wk say of a false man, Trust him not, he will deceive you; 
we say concerning a weak and broken staff, Lean not on it, 
for it will deceive you. fhe man deceives because he is 
false, the staff because it is weak, yet our own heart is 
both The heart of man hath not strength to think one 
cood thought of itself; it cannot command ite own atten- 
fion to a prayer ten lines long, and no wonder then that 
in secret it should grow weary of a holy religion, which 
consists of BO many parts as to make the busmess of a 
whole life. — ^JkremV Taylor. 

Naturb passeth nurture, laad the Abbot of Crosraquet to 
Knox. 

To feel is amiable ; but to feel too keenly is injurious both 
to mind and body ; and a habit of giving way to sensibility, 
which we should endeavour to resfulate, though not to 
eradicate, may end in a morbid weakness of mmd, which 
may appear, to romantic persons, very gentle and very 
interesting ; but will undoubtedly render the victims of it 
Tery useless In society. Our feeUn« were given us to 
excite to action, and when they end in themselves, they 
are impressed to no one good purpose that I know ot. 
This is the chief reason why noveli are so dangerous to 
vounjr persons, ^y dear daughter wiU be persuaded that 
1 sav this from motives of the tendferest affection to her, 
and because J would have her not stifle the good and 
amiable emotions of her heart, hut direct them rightly, l 
would not have my child become one of those, of whom 
it may be said, that they feel, and only feel It is the 
roost absurd and useless of all character8.-*-BisH0P 
Saiydford* 



THS OCEAN. 

Oh ! tell me no more of the forest and field. 

Old Ocean has breathed a new spirit in me : 
For the landscape with aU its enchantment must yield 

To the nobler expanse of the dark-heaving sea I 
Vet think not, my feelings are dead to the scene 

Of a counti^ all smiling in summer array, 
When the meadows are clad in their brightest of gS^eo^ 

And distance envelops the mountains in grey. 

Not mine the cold pulse, or the heart's leaden chill. 
Unmoved to contemphtte the mountain or plain, ^ 

When tho lake and the meadow, the cot and the hiU» 
£:nameUed in beauty before me have lain. 

Ye hills and ye shades of sweet Devon, declare 

Where so oft I have strayed with increasiDg deUgjbl, 
And have thought that no scenery on earth might eom^^^ 

With the rich varied views thai have greeted »y iSjlht. 
Yet not upon nature's mild features alone^ 

Has my young vivid Hftnc^y delighte4 to iweXiy 
Bat such scenes as in craggy magnificence strowa, 

§blvatoT^8 rude pendl 4epicted so wdi * 

) have seen the rade torrent nah m^y *^^ 
Till plashhig and thund'rfaig it rolled &om U^ 9lk^ | 

But what torrent so fierce, aau what malungse atro9|^ 
As the billow and roar of the marvellouslJeep f - 

Though merry it is in the thiek i|>ic^ g^Yf* 

When the soft gale is breathing Ins sigks in the ire|^ 
Though the voice of the zephyr m musi© and lov^ 
' yet the gush of the waves hath more music ftjir m^ 

JIow oft whore the proud cliff frowns pver the deep, 
On gome dark rugged brow which no footstep has Ii^own; 

Have I been in thought, while the world was asleep. 
For I love to hold commune with Ocean alone. 

Then, beautiful Moon I throned Empreas of night, 

I have gazed on tliy visage so meek and so fair, 
While the little waves danced in the pale liquid light, 

That lingered so softly and meltingly there. 
In that pale liquid beam, as it brightened the seas, 

I have marked a small vessel skim rapidly o'er, 
Wliile the sail that it bore, lightly flapped to the breeze, 

In a moment it passed— and 'twas dark as before. 
'Tifl an emblem of Man ! For so brief and so vain, 

His little life spaikles awhile in the ray, ' 
But turn to the spot where it sparkled, again. 

Like a dream of the mom it has melted away. 
»Tis an emblem of Man ! For that bark re^pears. 

When the moming-etar beckons the darkneas away » 
So the Christian, released from his prison of yeais, 

Hails the Star of th' Eternal, and lives in his ^y. 
Thy way, mighty Ocean, no dian|^ doth know. 

Thy footsteps are trackless, thy billows are free, 
Tlie vale may be raised and the mountain made low. 

But who shall prescribe any order to thee ? 
Ah J Who, save His voice, whose inscrutable will, 

Has the power to destroy, but the mercy to save ? 
Who said to the wind, and the tempest, " Be still," 

And calmed the bhnd wrath of the perilous wave. 

Then let our warm tribute of praise and of pmyer. 
From nature's beet works as an incense ascend. 

To the throne of that Being who makes us his care. 
Whose pow'r has no Ihnit, whose mercy no end. 



DujLiNQ the tremendous hurricane at the mouth of the 
Ganees. in May, 1833, an unusnal occurrence todk place at 
Mud Point A number of the natives had taken shelter 
from the pitiless storm,4n Mr. CampbeU's bungalow, while 
there, u M-gmwn tiger, quite o^eri^:^^?^ ^ ?^„*^™J; 
ente^. and going past them, t»o mudi fatigued to attempt 
to doVny iniiiy, laf down in a corner, and fell fast asleep. 
He was not considered, however, a welcome guest, and as 
it was uncertain in what humour he might awake, Mr. 
Campbell thought it prudent to shoot him with his rifle 
through the head. The skm, we belle^;e. is in Mr. 
Campbeirs possession, in remembrance <rf this jemaikaWe 

event Narrative of the Loss of the H<m. East India 

C^inmys Ship, the Duke of York, in the Bay qfBm<^l. 
May 21st, 1833. 137-^2 
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CULTIVATION OF THE COTTON PI ANT. 



Having already Introduced a brief general account 
of the Cotton Plant*, and of its cultivation, we now 
proceed to give, more in detail, some particulars 
respecting its practical uses in commerce and the 
domestic arts. 

The Cotton-wool of commerce is the delicately- 
soft down which surrounds the seeds of a tree, or 
rather shrub, found in most of the warmer latitudes 
of the earth, both in the Old and New World. Of 
the genus to which this tree belongs there are at least 
nine or ten different species, nearly resembling each 
other ; the most common is the Gossypium herhaceum, 
represented in our former article. The chief distinc- 
tion between the different species consists in some 
being annual and others perennial. 

The greatest part of the cotton brought into this 
coimtry comes from the West India islands and 
Guiana j but before the discovery of America, our 
whole supply was drawn from the Mediterranean 
ports, and was the produce principally of the East 
Indies. 

In Guiana, in South America, the land is pre- 
pared for the reception of the seed by forming 
it into beds, about thirty-six feet in width, mode- 
rately raised in the centre, and surrounded by 
trenches to carry off the superfluous moisture, 
which, if allowed to remain, would materially injure 
the plants. The large beds are again divided into 
smaller, about five feet square, and, at the inter- 
section of the lines which form these squares, small 
holes are dug with a hoe, about four or five inches 
deep, and seven or eight in width 3 a quantity of 
light earth is thrown into each of these openings, 
and a small handful of seed laid upon it, which is 
afterwards slightly covered with mould. If the 
weather is favourable, the seed springs up in three or 
four days, and when the plants ha^c attained the 
height 0/ six or seven inches, all but four or five 
of the most vigorous are removed from each hole. 
The crop requires weeding, about once a month, and 
at the third weeding only one plant, of course the 

• Sec Saturday Magatine, Vol. I., p. 228. 



largest, is left at each comer of the square. If the 
seeds have been sown early in the year, that is, in 
January or February, the plant will in June require 
pruning, to within about three feet of the ground, and 
at the same time all the lateral shoots which sur- 
round the root are removed. Sometimes the early- 
sown seeds, under favourable circumstances, yield 
cotton about Christmas in the same year; but, in 
general, the tree produces no cotton until the second 
year ; after which it continues productive for four or 
five seasons. When the shrub decays, it is pulled up, 
and fipesh seed sown, not, however, over the whole 
field, but merely where the old plant has failed, — 
this is called supplying a field of cotton. 

The cotton-tree generally throws out an abundance 
of blossom about the end of July or the beginning 
of August, and the picking takes place from October 
to December. The pods of cotton, when gathered, 
are dried in the sun, imtil the seeds become per- 
fectly hard ; these are then separated by passing the 
pods between two grooved rollers, about a quarter 
of an inch thick. These rollers are fitted into the 
lyiachine, as seen in the Engraving, and turned round 
by means of a crank and treddle; this operation 
is performed by negroes, and is considered extremely 
laborious. 




HACHINB FOR SBPARATINO THE COTTON P0D8« 

Another method of cleaning the cotton from the 
seed is practised in some parts of Greorgia by means 
of the bow-string, which, being raised and suddenly 
let go, strikes upon the cotton with great force, bursts 
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the pods, and loosens the seeds. The cotton, after 
being cleaned, is carefully freed from the loose seeds 
by women, packed in bales, and forwarded to Europe. 




TIIB OEOROIAN MODS OF CLSANINO COTTON. 

Having described the growth of this valuable pro- 
duct, we shall in another number follow its course 
across the Atlantic, and trace it 'from the hands of the 
merchant through those of the manufacturer, until it 
reaches the consumer, in the shape of fabrics of a 
variety of kinds. In the mean time, we shall con- 
clude the present article by a short accoimt of the 
progress of this useful manufacture in this country, 
as it affords a most instructive lesson of the advan- 
tages that accrue from the exertion of industry and 
talent to conquer difficulties^ when applied to attain a 
certain end. 

' The earliest notice of cotton being brought into 
England appears about the year 1430, and the whole 
quantity imported, which was extremely small, evi- 
dently reached us by the Mediterranean traders. It 
was not before the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that any progress seems to have been made in 
the manufacture of this useful article. 

The first accredited account we have is in the year 
1641, when it is said ** the townsmen of Manchester 
buy cotton- wool in London, that comes from Cyprus 
and Smyrna, and work the same into fustians, ver- 
millions, and dimities, which they return to London, 
where they are sold, and from thence, not seldom, 
are sent into such foreign parts where the first mate- 
rials may be more easily had for that manufacture." 
But even as late as 1765, cotton was but little known 
in England as an article of commerce; by 1788, 
however, the manufacture had materially increased, 
and ** although there were only 114 water-mills in 
England, and 19 in Scotland, yet the gross return 
from the raw material and labour exceeded 7,000,000/. 
It was estimated that these establishments gave em- 
plo3rment to 1 1 0,000 persons. 

In the subsequent stages of the manufacture, the 
number employed was 240,000, making an aggregate 
of 350,000, and the quantity of raw material applied 
to the different branches of the manufacture was 
computed at 22,600,000 pounds ; but since that time 
the cotton manufacture has increased in a three or 
four fold ratio, the quantity of cotton employed 
being probably 80,000,000 pounds a year. The 
number of persons engaged in all its branches 
1 ,000,000, and the gross value of the goods above 
20,000,000/. From being, perhaps, the smallest 
manufacturers on the fioce of the globe, we are now 
decidedly the largest, and thus, by the aid of ma- 
chinery we shall presently describe, not only are we 
enabled to supply our home-consumption with fabrics 
of every degree of fineness, and that too at so low a 
rate as to place them within the reach of all, but, in 



consequence of these great improvements in the ma- 
nufacture, English cottons are preferred in almost 
every quarter of the globe; they have even been 
met with, as forming some of the principal articles of 
dress amongst the ndost distaAt tribes in the wilds of 
Tartary. 

In order to explain the benefits arising from the 
well-directed application of machinery, we have but 
to contrast the effects of British mechanism with th6 
simple labour of India, and to explain the relative 
productive power of each, and the cost of cotton- 
yams produced by each, comprehending that range 
of fineness chiefly required for the eastern fabrics. 

''The- number of mule-spindles in Great Britain 
appears, by actual survey, to be 4,200,000, producing 
a quantity of cotton-yam, at least equal to that 
which can be spim in the same time by 4,200,000 
persons in India, the wages of whom are supposed 
to be two-pence a day. In Britain 70,000 persons 
would produce the same effect by machinery at 
twenty-pence a day, consequently, one person in 
Britain is equal to twenty in India ; but, in conse- 
quence of a more expensive apparatus, and various 
contingencies, it may be stated that one person is 
equal to forty in India; forty times two-pence is 
equal to 6«. 8cf., which is the value of labour for 
spinning in India to correspond with that of one 
person in Britain, or as 65. Sd, to 1«. 81/. 

" It is, therefore, evident, that one spinner by ma- 
chinery in Britain, will produce yam at one-fourth 
the price it costs for the same quantity of workman- 
ship in India, supposing the wages of the former to 
be 1«. 8i., and the latter 2(/. a o^; and reckoning 
the mean price of cotton-wool in Britain at 2s, 6d., 
and in India at 5d,, the cost of labour and materials 
united would be less, upon an average, than one- 
half; we are, consequently, able to meet competition 
in the eastern markets, either in yam or cloth.*' 



POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
II. Reflections in Mirrors. Ventriloquism. Rb 

FLECTIONS IN THE ClOUDS. INVERTED ShiP. SOUNDS 

AT Sea. Delusions of the Imagination. Ocular 

Deceptions. Sleep-walkino. 
The writer knew a young man, who, one sultry summer 
night, as he rose from his bed to walk his chamber, dis- 
tinctly saw a man on the opposite side of the room. He 
was much alarmed, and stood still for a moment, looking at 
the man, and then softly slipped down behind tho bed to 
watch his movements. As he stooped, the fi^re stooped; 
and he then discovered that he was watching his own 
reflection in the looking-glass. A person of feebler courage, 
or of nervous excitability, might nave screamed ' a ghost,* 
and have declared that he could not doubt the evidence of 
his own senses. 

Another circumstance may be mentioned, to show how 
easily a person may be deceived, by an occurrence which 
is susceptible of a very easy explanation. An aged lady 
had long been indisposed, and one afternoon, as she was 
sitting in her room with a young friend, who was her con 
stant attendant, the whole room seemed suddenly illu 
minated. ' What is that ?* said the aged lady. They 
both looked, and beheld the strange light glittering upon 
the wall. On some one of the family entering, the lady 
said, ' I have just had a warning, which tells me that 
I am very near my end. Had she seen the vision alone, 
there would have been no difficulty in attributing it to 
a disordered imagination, but the young lady had seen 
it also ; there was no way in which it could be explained, 
and there the matter rested. The lady felt perfectly satis- 
fied that she had been warned to prepare for death, and in 
a week or two she died. Soon after her death, it was dis- 
covered that some shool-boys had amused themselvds, by 
casting reflections with a large looking-glass into the houses 
of the village. The whole mystery of the apparition was 
thus explained. 

Any one who is acquainted with the wonderful powers of 
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ventnloquisio, knows that a person may abuse that power, to 
the very serious annoyance of those who are easily alarmed. 
A ventriloquist can, without difficulty, cause strange 
sounds, groanings, knockings, &c., to be heard in different 
parts of the house, and he can be all the time moving 
about with tlie family, an unsuspected spectator. Many a 
house has been thus haunted, to the extreme terror of its 
occupant8,and to the great mirth of the mischievous joker. 

There is upon record an account of a ship which was 
lying becalmed, one warm summer afternoon, in the middle 
of the Atlantic ; the atmosphere vas clear, and the sky 
serene, with the exception of a few clouds floating in their 
fleecy whiteness. As the officers of the ship were reclining 
upon the quarter-deck, and the sailors lolling in the listless- 
ness of a calm at sea, all were surprised by seeing, far off 
in the horizon, where the sky and the water seemed to meet, 
a ship under full canvass, sailing along in the sky; the ship 
was upside down, and the masts pointing towards the water. 
The sailors with their customary superstition, were exceed- 
ingly alarmed, and they deemed it the certain fbreboding 
of their own destruction, but the officers, better informed 
with regard to the laws of nature, saw in the occurrence, 
a very surprising, and verv interesting natural phenomenon. 
By the peculiar state of the air and the situation of the 
clouds, a sort of mirror* was formed, in which, by the 
natural operation of reflected light, they saw the image of 
a ship, wnich had not yet ascended the horizon. In a few 
hours after the appearance of the tision, the ship was 
distinctly seen, rising over the convex waters. This tale 
has probably been narrated, with exaggerations of terror, to 
thousands of seamen. 

Another case, somewhat similar, further shows how inci- 
dents, at first apparently supernatural, may be explained by 
known principles. On a calm day, the sailors on -board a 
ship, many miles troxa land, and with no other sail iu sight, 
had their attention arrested by the sound of a bell. Ther 
ascended the top-mast, but far as the eye could stretoh 
along the unobstruoted horizon, nothing could be seen, and 
the mournful monotony of those mysterious tones, sent 
paleness into the cheek pf many a hardy tar. Scientific 
men on board, however, accounted for it at once, upon the 
well-understood principle of an acoustic tube. As the 
report of a gun discharged upon rooks ts thrown in thun- 
dering echoes fh)m cliff to cliff, so in the present case, tiie 
clouds had reflected the sounds from the bell of a distant 
ship into the focus in Which they were placed. The next 
day they met the ship whose bell had been heard, und 
fbund by inquiry, that at the hour they heard the sound, 
the crew had been violently ringing for theur amusement. 
How many unusual sounds are capable of an equally simple 
explanation. 

We hear of many extraordinary appearances, which 
cannot be accounted for from aUy known laws of matter, 
but which may be easily explained flx>m the known prin- 
ciples of the mind. The power of the imagination to 
transform ordinary things, and to cell into existence 
things which are not, is fttlly known. A man thoroughly 
frightened, can imagine almost any thing. The whistling 
of the wind sounds in his ears like dyine groans ; in the 
dark, a friendly guide-post becomes a giant, and a tree 
waving in the wind, a fedrfUl apparition. Who is thero 
that cannot testify from experience, of some such freaks 
of the imagination. How often may a nervous person 
wake up in the night and find the clothes upon a chair, 
or some article of fUrniture in the room, assuming a 
distinctly defined form, altogether different from niat 
which it in reality possesses. 

There is in the imagination, ft potency far exceeding the 
fabled power of Aladdin's lamp. How often does one sit in 
wintry evening musings, and tmce in the glowing embers, 
the features of an absent ftiend. Imagination with its 
magic wand, will there build the city with its countless 
spires— or marshal contending armies— or drive the tempest- 
shattered ship upon the ocean. The following story, related 
by Scott, affords a good illustration of this principle. 

"Not long after the death of a late poet, a- literary 
friend, to whom the deceased had been well known, 
was engaged during the darkening twilight of an 
autumn evening, in perusing one of the publications 
which professed to detail the habits and opinions of tlie 

• There are variotis kinds of mirrorB. Sometimes they are made 
of glass, somctimea of burniabed sled The water is a iniimr, in 
wliich you see the trees, which wave liixuriaatly upon t)ie river s 
banks; and from th(i vapours which float ia the heavens, as from a 
looking-glass, images are ofien reflected. 



distinguished individual, who was now no more. As the 
reader had enjoyed the intimacy of the deceased to a oon-- 
siderable de^ee, he was deeply interested in the publication, 
which contamed some particulars relating to himself and 
other friends. A visiter was sitting in the apartment, who 
was also engagM in reading. Their sitting-room opened 
into an optrance-hall pither iantastically fitted up with 
articles of armour, skins of wild animals and the like. It 
was when laying down his book, and passing into this hall, 
through which uie moon was beginning to shine, that the 
individual of whom I speak* saw right before him, in a 
standing posture, the exact representation of his departed 
friend, whose recollection had been so strongly brought to 
his imagination. He stopped for a single moment, so as to 
notice ^e wonderful accuracy with which ftincv had im- 
pressed upon the bodily eye, t|ie peeuliarities of dress, and 
position of the illustrious poet. Sensible, however, of tlie 
aelusion, he felt no sentiment, save that of wonder, at the 
extraordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
bnward towards the figure. Which resolved itself, as he 
approached, into the various materials of which it was 
composed. These 4»ere merely a screen occupied by great 
coats, shawls, plaids, and such other articles as are usually 
found in a country entrance^iall. The spectator returned 
to the spot from which he had seen' the illusion, and endea- 
voured, with all his power, to recall the image which had 
been so singularly vivid. But this was beyond his power, 
and the person who had witnessed the apparition, or more 
properly, whose excited state had been the means of mising 
it, had only to return into the apartment, and tell his young 
friend, under what a striking hallucination, he had for a 
moment laboured." 

Many persons, under such circumstances, would have 
declared unhesitatingly, that the ghost of the departed 
had appeared to them, and they would have fi)und great 
multitudes whe would have believed it. When the 
imagination has such power to recall the images of the 
absent, is it at all wonderful that many persons should 
attribute such appearances to supernatural visitations? 
Had the poet himself been in the place of the screen, he 
probably would not have been more vividly present 
How many then of the causes of vulgar fear are to \jo 
attributed to the effect of imagination. 

When a man is terrified, he becomes disposed to exag- 
gerate ; and, if he has been frightened by a trifie, to save 
himself from exposure to ridicule, he magnifies the trifle 
into something truly appalling. One of tne best authen- 
ticated ghost-stories that eVer was told, and which, for a 
long time, remained perfectly inexplicable, was thus acci- 
dentally explained. " In the town of Plymouth," (we quote 
from sir Walter Scott,) " A club was formed of persons 
connected with science and literature. During the summer 
months the society met in a caVe by the sea-snore ; during 
those of the autumn and winter, within the premises of a 
tavern, but, for the sake of privacy, had their meetings in 
a summer-house, situated in the garden, at a distance from 
the main building. Some of the members to whom the 
position of their own dwellings rendered it convenient, 
had a pass-key to the garden-door, by which they could 
enter the garden and roach the summer-house, without the 
publicity or trouble of passing through the open tavern. 
On one occasion, in the winter, the president of the 
evening chanced to be very ill, indeed, was reported to 
be on his death-bed. The club met as usual, and from 
a sentiment of respect, left raoant the chair, which ought 
to have been occupied by him, if in his usual health. The 
conversation turned upon the absent gentleman s talents, 
and the loss expected to the society by his death. While 
they were upon this melancholy theme, the door suddenly 
opened, and the appearance of the president entered the 
room. He wore a wnite wrapper, and a night-cap round 
his brow, which had the appearance of death itself. He 
stalked into the room with unusual gravity; — ^took the 
vacant place of ceremony— lifted the empty glass which 
stood before him — bowed around — put it to his lips, — then 
replaced it on the table, and stalked out of the room, as 
silent as he had entered it. The company remained deeply 
appalled. At length, after many observations upon the 
strangeness of what they had seen, they resolved to 
despatch two of their number to the house of the president, 
who, had thus strangely afipeared among them. They 
returned with the frightful intelligence, that their friend 
had died that evening. Tlie astonished party resolved 
to remain silent respecting the wonderful sight which 
they had seen.; their habits were too philosophical to 
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permit them to believe that they had actually seen the 
ghost of their departed brother, and they were too wise to 
wish to confirm the superstitions of the vulgar, by what 
might seem indubitable evidence of a ghost. 

*' Several years afterwards, an old woman, who had long 
practised as a sick nurse^ was taken ill, and was attended 
by a medical member of the club. To him» with ipany ex- 
pressions of regret, she acknowledged that she. had long 
beforp attended Mr. ■'■ ' ', naming the president, and 
that she felt distr^s of cdnscience, on account of the 
manner in which he died. She said, as his malady was 
attended by a light-headedness, she had been directed to 
keep a close watch upon him during his illness. Un- 
happily she slept, and daring her sleep, the patient awoke 
and yHt the apartment. l¥hen, on awaking, she found the 
bed empty, and the batiient gone, shft hurried out of the 
house to seek him, ana met nim in the act of returning ; she 
got him, she isaid, replacfsd in the bed, but it was only to 
die there. She added, to convinqg her hearer of the' truth 
of what she said, that inimediate)/ after fhe poor gentleman 
expired, a deputation ot twa members from the club came 
to inquire after their president'? health, wJd received for 
answer, tliat be wan already dead. Thia confession 
explained tba who|e batter. The delirious patient had 
very naturally tak^n tiie roa^ to the club, from some re- 
collection of big duty, of the night; in ap}>roa£hing and 
returning from the iiptuifnetiU & baa used one of iha 
pass-keys Already metitiened, it^hicii made his way shorter. 
On the other h^ind, t^e gentbsmen sent to inquire after his 
health, had reached his lodging by a mote nrcuitous rood, 
and thus tliere had been time for htm to return po what 
proved his death-bed, long beforp tiiey reached his chamber. 
The philosophical witnesses of tliid strange scene, were 
now as anxibns to spr^ thu story, as they had ibrmerly 
been to conceal it — since it showed in what a remarkable 
manner men's eyes might turn traitors to them, aiid 
impress them with ideas far different from the truth.'* 



As the pleasures of the future will he spiritual and pure, 
the dbject of a good and wise man in ftiis transitory stat? 
of existence, shmild be to fit himself for a better, by eoni- 
troiliag the unw;orthy propensities of his nature, and im^ 
proving aJi his better aspications, to do his duty, first to 
God, thea to his neighbour, to promote the happiness and 
welfare of those, who ane in any degree dependent upon 
him. Of whom be has the means of assisting^ never 
wantonly to injure the meanest thing that livesp to encou- 
rage, as far as he may have the power, whatever is useful, 
and tends to refitte ilnd exalt humanity, to store his mind 
with such knowled^ as it is fitted to reeeive, and he is 
able to attain ; jind sp to employ the talents committed to 
his care, that whei^ the account is re;quired, he may hope 
to have his fitevardsWp approved.— -Southby. 

Thb great moral satirisl^ Hogarth^ was once drawing in ^ 
room where many of bis friends were assembled, and 
among them my mother. She was then a very young 
woman. As she stood by Hogarth, she expressed a wish 
to learn to draw caricature. **Alas, young lady," said 
HogaHh, "it is not ^ faeuHy to be envi^. Take my 
advice, and never draw caricatujre; by $he long practice oif 
it, I have lost the enjoymcuit of beauty. I never see a 
face but distorted; I never have the satisfaction to behold 
the human face divine." We may suppose that such 
language from IJogarth, would come with great effect: his 
manner was very earnest, and the confession is well de- 
serving of remembrance. — ^Bishop Sandfdrd. 



•* It is the heaviest stone," says jthe amiable Sir Thomas 
Browne, "that melancholy can throw at a man, to tell him 
he is at the end of his nature ; or that there is no further 
state to come« unto which this seems progressioned, or 
otherwise made in vain." The Christian faith leaves no 
room for this miserable anticipation. "We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed: the dead shall rise 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed." Such is the 
comfortable declaration of eternal truth 



Idlb and indecent applications of sentences taken from 
the Scriptures, is a mode of merriment which a good man 
dreads for its profaneness, and a witty man disdains for its 
easiness and yjdc«ci1;y«-*-JoHirs0N, 



CONSCIENCE. 



Conscience is the moral feeling of a man with 
respect to his actions ; whether a man's act;ions be 
right or wrong in his own estimation^ depends upon 
his judgment; tbus conscience depends upon judg- 
ment. The judgment of man consists of his reason 
or mind, and his informatioi^ or knowlecige^' — as the 
knowledge of a law^ which bis reason considers of 
binding authority ^ thus^ agaiUj cpnscieQce depends 
upon a man*s knowledge. If 9 man's moral feeling 
is filled with approbation and delight^ after an action 
has been tried hj his judgmcpt^ ne is said to have a 
clear and good conscience : so, if a man is filled with 
remorse and regret^ after auy of his actions h^ve 
been so tried^ he Is said to have a guilty conscience. 
But a man may> on such an occ^ion, neither feel 
$elf-approbation nor ren^orse, and then, and it is a 
fearful state, his conscience is seared and defid. 
Thus, conscience, where it exists, and it exists in 
every breast, until extinguished by repeated opposi- 
tion and neglect, punishes tbe transgressor of a law, 
and reward^ the obedient. ** And uierefore," to use 
the words of tbe eloquent Jeremy Taylor, -' conscience 
19 called the Household Guardian, the Domestic God, 
the Spirit or Angel of the place; and wben we call 
God to witness, we only niean that our own cqu- 
science is right, and that God ^nd God's vicar, our 
conscience, know it.'* — Rule 0/ Coi^eience, b. i., ch. 1, 
Whether, then, any particular action be against 
my conscience, depends upon the verdict of my 
judgment passed upon such action, depends upon 
what mle pr law respecting such action \a known to 
my reason qx mind. M^y i smuggle goods, if I am 
ready cm discovery to pay the penalty ? This depends 
on two questions^ 1. Ar^ the revenue laws binding 
on me' 2. Do they give an option, either to obey 
or pay the penalty ? It is quite clear, tfiat revenue, 
and all municipal laws, not contrary to the law of 
God, are binding on the subject. It is equally 
dear they do not give an option ; the penalty is not 
intended to he a substitnte for the pe^ormance of 
their requirements, but it is the best means the 
legislature can devise, to prevent the infraction of its 
demands. Hence, it follows, that the municipal laws 
in question cannot be safely broken, on the ground 
thai; we are ready, if called upon, to pay the penalty. 
And I venture to say, happy is it fbr the State and 
society, that the observance of the laws is a matter of 
ocMiscience. " The voice within, which approves or 
disapproves, has in it a restraining force, more power- 
fiul than a thousand gibbets."— iniip Magazine. 



THE AIR VOLCANOES OF TURBACO. 

These curious indications of the mighty operations 
tluut are going on in the bowels of the earth, although 
not equal in grandeur to the volcanoes of the Medi- 
terranean or the Andes, are curious, as pointing out 
to the inquirer the worjdng of the same causes under 
a diiSerent form. 

To avoid the excessive heats and the diseases which, 
dnring the summer, are prevalent at Carthagena, and 
on the arid coasts of Baril and Tieira Bomba, Euro- 
peans^ not accustomed to the climed^, take refuge jn 
^e interior at the village of Turbaco. This little 
Indian village is placed upon a hill, on the borders of 
a majestic forest, which extends, in a south-easterly 
direction, as far as the canal of Mahates a^d the 
river Magdalen. The houses are, for the most pturt, 
built of Bamboo, and covered with palm-leaves. 
Here and there limpid streams issue frova a Um^ 
stone rock, which contauis numerous fira^ncmta of 
petrified corals^ tjciese juce .overshadowed hy Aa 
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TBI AIR TOlJCAVOtM OV TCRBACCW 



splendid foliage of ihe-Anaeardnm earacoU, a tree of 
a colossal size^ to which the natives attribute the 
property of attracting, from a distance, the vapours 
which are distributed through the air. 

The country about Turbaco being elevated nearly 
a thousand feet above the level of the sea, the inha- 
bitants enjoy a most delightful freshness in the air, 
especially during the night. We had rested in this 
beautiful spot, when, after a wearisome journey from 
the Island of Cuba to Carthagena, we were preparing 
ourselves for a long voyage to Santa- Fd de Bogotd, 
and to the plain of Quito. 

The Indians of Turbaco, who accompanied us 
in our botanizing excursions, spoke of a marshy 
country, situated in the midst of a forest of palm- 
trees, and called by the Creoles the Little Volcanoes, 
los Volcanitos. They related that, according to a 
tradition preserved among them, this spot had for- 
merly been on fire, but that a religious man, the 
curate of the village, and famed for his great piety, 
succeeded, by frequent sprinklings of holy water, in 
extinguishing this subterranean flame. They added, 
that since that time this fire-volcano had become a 
water-volcano, Volcan de agua. 

Having dwelt for p long time in Spanish colonies, 
we were sufficiently aware of the ridiculous and 
astonishing talcs, by means of which the natives 
were fond of fixing the attention of travellers on 
natural phenomena. We had learnt that these tales 
were generally to be attributed less to the supersti- 
tions of the Indians than to that of the whites, the 
Creoles, and the African slaves ; and that the reve- 
ries of some individuals, when reasoning on the pro- 
gressive changes on the surface of the globe, assumed, 
in process of time, the character of historical tradi- 
tions. Without believing in the existence of land 
that had been formerly on fire, we were conducted 
by the Indians to the Volcanitos de Turbaco, and the 
excursion disclosed to us phenomena much more im- 
portant than those we were in expectation of. 
. The volcanitos are situated nearly four miles to the 
east of the village^ of Turbaco, in a thick forests 



abounding in Balm of Tolu trees, Gustavta, the 
flowers of the Nymphea, and in Cavanillesia mocundo, 
whose membranous and transparent fruit resembled 
lanterns suspended at the ends of the branches. 
The ground gradually rose to the height of 140 or 
1 60 fret above the level of the village of Turbaco, 
but the soil being every where covered with vegeta- 
tion, we could not ascertain the nature of the rocks 
that were placed above the^shell-bearing limestone. 
The Engraving represents the most soutibem part of 
the plain, where these volcanitos are found. 

In the centre of a vast plain, fringed with Bromelia 
karatas, eighteen or twenty little cones are raised, of 
the height of not more than thirty-five feet. These 
cones are formed of a darkish-gray clay, and on their 
summit is found an opening filled with water. In 
approaching these little craters, a dnll but tolerably 
loud sound is heard, which precedes, by about fifteen 
or eighteen seconds, the expulsion of a great quan- 
tity of air. The force with which this air is propelled 
above the surface of the water, makes it probable 
that it undergoes a heavy pressure in the bovnels of 
the earth ; I counted generally five explosions in two 
minutes. This phenomenon is frequently accom- 
panied with a shower of mud. The Indians assure 
us that these cones have not sensibly changed their 
forms for a long course of years ; but the force with 
which the gas ascends, and the frequency of the ex- 
plosions, appear to vary according to the seasons. I 
have found, by an anal3rsi8 made by means of nitrous 
gas and phosphorus, that the disengaged air does nut 
contain a two hundredth part of oxygen. It is, in 
fact. Azote, more pure than we generally prepare it 
in our laboratories. 



Affliction teacheth a wicked person some tune to pray ; 
prosperity never. — Bkn Jons on. 
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HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 
Ti^E Cathedral Church of St. Ethelbert, at Here- 
ford, is peculiarly interesting, both on account of its 
antiquity, and of the numerous architectural beauties 
which it displays; — not, perhaps, to the cursory 
inspector : for its general features, though venerable, 
are rather of a sombre and gloomy character, but it 
contains curious specimens of almost every style of 
ecclesiastical architecture, and many valuable and 
rare appendages. 

The See of Hereford is mentioned as Suffragan to 
the Archbishopric of Caerleon, as early as 544 j 
and in 601, the Bishop of Hereford was one of the 
seven Saxon prelates who attended the synod con- 
Ttaed by Augustine at Canterbury : from which time 
we trace the regular descent of bishops^ in succession, 
down to the present day. But the See of Hereford 
becomes more conspicuous in our ecclesiastical history, 
from a circumstance which is curiously alluded to fh 
a design which forms the embellishments of a 
remarkably interesting shrine, preserved in the library 
of the Cattiedral*. The circumstance alluded to, is 
this. Ethelbert, son of Ethelred and Leofrun liis 
wife, succeeded his father in the kingdom of the 
East Angles, and was a prince of great promise. It 
seeins, that bis great popularity amongst his subjects, 
induced t)iem to desire that he should perpetuate 
the blessings of his rule, by giving them an heir to 
his tljrone: and, accordingly, Althrhida, daughter of 
Offa, King of ^he Mercians, and of Quenreda his 
Queen, was proposed as a princess worthy of sharing 
in his throne. *fo gain her hand, he proceeded with 
a gallant retinue to the Mercian court, at South 
Town, (now called Sutton Walls, about four miles 
North pf Hereford,) where he was entertained at 
first with great respect. But Quenreda, cither envy- 
ing his equipage and pomp, or disliking the proposed 
alliance for" her daughter, persuaded her husband, 
that Ethclbert's views were rather to seduce ^he 
affections of hi? people, tthan to \yoo his daughter, 
and she succeeded, py her base intrigues, in effecting 
the murder of the Prince. The assassin Guymbejrt, 
a domestic of Ethclbert's father, induced to per- 
petrate this foul deed, by promise of a large reward, 
conveyed the fiead of his murdered lord to OHa, and, 
Judas-like, received the promised price of his villany, 
upon which pffa directed the remains to be interred, 
which was done in the neighbouring church at 
Harden. Being subsequently roused to a sense 

* This piece of antiquity is formed of oak, so entirely covered 
with plates of copper, that the wood is no where visible, except at 
the bottom : it U 8^ inches high, 7 long, 3^ broad, and much orna- 
mented with enamel and gilding. The colours of the enamel con- 
sist of three shades of blue, a green, yellow, white and red. On 
the front there are two compartments, separated and surrounded by 
a border. The uppermost contains six human figures, and a kind of 
bier with a cprpse upon it, their heads only are in relief. The two 
outermost 'are in long robes, with bare feet, each holding a censer in 
his hand, the two next are in the act of raising the bier, behind 
which are two others ; one with a pastoral staff seems to direct the 
way, the other holds a tablet, with the inscription that appears in 
the plate, representing the shrine, which is certainly olaer than the 
tune of Henry the Second, and which has been submitted to many 
learned antiquaries for elucidation, but without success. The other 
compartment contains four figures, three of them in armour, two 
with swords, and one with a ballle-axe ; the fourth represents a per- 
son in his' robes, with a crown in his hand, paying his devotions 
before an alt^ir, on which stands a chalice covered with a patine, 
and across on a pedestal. The figure nearest to this personage is 
cutting off his head, whilst he, in the convulsions of death, seems 
springing up to meet a hand extended from a cloud, to receive him. 
At one end, in a Gothic niche, is a figure in long robes, holding a 
book, and at the other, another glorified person in the act of ascend- 
ing from th« earth. The back of the shnne is covered with a pattern 
of mosaic work in small squares, containing four leaves of flowers. 
On the ridge of the shrine nses a narrow plate with holes, adorned 
with three enamelled studs, and on it are three fractured places, 
from whence some ornaments hav» been broken off. A red cross, 
the usual token of % relic, is painted on the inside, on a part of 
the wood stained with a dark liquid, which was probably considered 
M the blood of the martyr, and part of the floor on which that blood 



of his wickedness, by the repeated prodigies whi(!h 
were said to have occtjrred at the grave, he repented 
of his crime, and ordered Brithfridu^, ^ Mercian 
nobleman, to remove the body to the monaster^' at 
Hereford, -which, with the aid of Egmundus, was 
accordingly done. Here, say the legends of the day, 
the miracles were multipliedf, and Milfrid, the Viceroy 
of Mercia, hearing of their fame* sent thither large 
sums of money, and caused to be built, some say by 
the desire of Offa, in expiation of his crime, and in 
memory of the murdered prince, over his body, a 
stately and elegant church, appointed it the bishop's 
See, endowed it with great revenues, and decorated 
it with splendid ornaments. 

Amongst the curiosities shown at tbe present day, 
is a fractiured, but tolerably well-preserved efligy of 
Ethelbert, which ojice stood on a pedestal yet 
remaining, over against the high altar, and which is 
said to be the original image of the canonized and 
patron saint. 

This Cathedral of Offa, or Milfrid, was rebuilt or 
enlarged by Athelstan, about the year 1012, and 
continued in safety only till the year 1055, when 
Algar, son of Earl Leofrick, Earl of Chester, for 
some misdemeanour, being banished, retired to 
Ireland, and tliere prociuring eighteen ships, and 
being joined by Griffin, Prince of Wales, invaded 
Herefordshire, and having routed Ralph, Earl of 
Hereford, King Edward's sister's son, within two 
miles of Hereford, with the loss of five hundred men 
and many wounded, entered the city, marched to the 
Cathedral, and there slew seven canons, who defended 
the great doors of it. They then plundered the 
church, and set fire to it and to the city. Tradition 
asserts, that the beautifully carved work about the 
Gothic stalls, now extant, was made of the old oak 
of that fabric, and accounts for the appearance of 
human teeth, in the wood, by aflirming that they are 
those of the seven noble, but ill-fated canons, who 
fell a sacrifice to the ruthless invaders. 

jhe rebuilding of the church was commenced in 
J;be year 1075, by the pious Ilo))crt Lozhig, Bishop 
of Hereford, was carried on by his succcppor Rey- 
nelm, and finished by their successors ; whether the 
south transept, as is by some maintained, retains 
portions^ of tne early church, it may be dilRcult to 
sayj but the greater part is composed of the fabric 
of Athelstan, Lozing, and Ileynelm. The numerous 
monuments of the earlier bishops arc extremely 
remarkable, and illustraKi in an interesting manner 
the progressive alterations in the ornaments of the 
different styles of architecture, whilst the chapels, 
and especially " The LApy CHAPELi" exhibit beau- 
tiful specimens, the latter in particular, of the end of 
the twelfth century, being one of the most remark- 
able of the early English style in the kingdom. 

The tower belongs to the thirteenth century, and 
was erected about the time of the rebuilding of the 
north transept, a very beautiful and striking feature 
in the Cathedral, and rendered more interesting from 
the elaborately- carved shrine of St. Cantelupe, a 
canonized bishop of this see. In honour of this 
prelate, the arms of the see were changed from those 
of the kings of the East Angles, which had been 
borne before, to those of this bishop; and this very ^ 
circumstance marks the great antiquity of the silver 
mace which is carried before the dean and canons, 
on which are embossed the ancient arms of the 
bishopric with those of the deanery, which also has 
an extensive peculiar, combining archidiaconal and 
episcopal jurisdiction, except, of course, as to the 

t The water of St. Ethelbert's well, not far from the Cathedral, 
is even now saii to work cures of sevend maladies, 
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especial functions of a bism>p, ordination, and con- 
firmation, over thirty-two parishes in and imme- 
diately about the city of Hereford. 

On the entrance to the Cathedral, its beautifiil north 
porch will attract the attention of the visiter, and in 
traversing the venerable pile he will be struck with 
the mutilated appearance of many of the ancient 
monuments, and by traces of elaborate brasses on 
the floors. But he may feel a shudder creeping over 
him, when reminded that these venerable effigies, 
which were consecrated by the hands of affection 
and piety, have become the monuments of a blind 
and misguided zeal, of a sour and uncharitable 
fanaticism, which not only vented its fury on the 
images of saints and prelates, but constrains us, 
to mourn the ruin of the once-elegant chapter-house, 
of part of the cloisters, and many an elaborate and 
beautiful edifice belonging to this churchy not to 
mention the destruction of two, if not three, of the 
parish- churches of the city. 

But to withdraw the mind from these painful 
reflections, thoi»gh not without the hope that the 
allusion to them will operate as a salutary caution to 
posterity, let us point out the interesting collection 
of illuminated manuscripts which the Cathedral 
library contains. Among them is a copy of ^icliff*s 
Bible 5 and the valuable and very ancient grants and 
charters to this church preserved in the Dean's 
Archive-room. There are also two other curiosities 
worthy of attention j the one, a very ancient map of 
the world, drawn with a pen upon vellum stretched on 
boards j it is five feet four inches wide, by six feet four 
inches high, and professes to be a copy of the map 
of Nicodorus, Theodotus^ and Polycletus, or Zeno- 
doxus, and to have been drawn by them, as early as 
the consulate of Julius Caesar; the triple-mitred prince, 
the introduction of York Cathedral, and the Norman 
French, and other such matters, prove it, however, 
to have been of later date than the Conquest, though 
it might have been done from the Roman map 
above alluded to. It was copied a few years ago by 
the Geographical Society of London, and may, 
probably, ere long, be given to the public in prints 
on a reduced ecale. It is certainly the greatest 
curiosity in the kingdom. 

The other curious relic was discovered in digging 
a grave in the Presbyterium of the Choir, in tlie 
year 1813, two feet two inches below the marble 
floor, in a coffin of rude unnailed boards, deposited 
in the vault with the remains of a corpse, mouldered 
to dust, except the back part of the skull, on 
the left side of which was some red hair quite 
perfect, and a little curled. On the place of the 
right breast lay the head of the crozier, the staff 
crossing the body to the left foot. To the crozier 
was attached, by a skein of silk in a perfect state, the 
bulla of Pope Clement the Sixth, as the inscription 
shows: to this, although no traces of it remained, 
was probably annexed the instrument which had 
apprunted the deceased to the see of Hereford. A 
hand's breadth below the top of the crozier lay a 
gold ring, and near it a stone of the amethyst kind, 
which, on being replaced in the ring, was found to 
fit exactly. Some pieces of silken texture were 
spread on the dust, but too much decayed to be 
removed. It is evident from Leland and other 
writers, that these r^cs belonged to John Tullich, 
forty-eighth bishop of Hereford, who sat there six- 
teen years, and died about Christmas 1352. 

In the year 1786, the massive Norman tower, 
which stood at the west end of the nave, fell with a 
tremendous crash, a short time after the congregation 
had left the Cathedral, and crushed, in its fall, the 



whole of the upper part of the nave. This part was 
subsequently rebuilt at a great expense, but unhappily, 
though under the superintendence of Mr. Wyatt, it 
was not restored in the original style of the building, 
and the plain pointed arches above the venerable 
semicircular ones, based on the noble piers which' 
support them, have not a consistent effect, and ai'e 
very inferior when compared with what the nave 
once exhibited, and which still retains its ancient 
character. 

It remains only in this cursory notice of our 
venerable fabric to observe, that adjoining the Cathe- 
dral is the College of Vicars Choral, who form the 
entire choral force of this Cathedral, being twelve in 
number, where, excepting the ten choristers and four 
sub- vicars choral, there are no lay singers. This 
constitution, though peculiar, has this advantage, 
that the service of the church is performed by its 
members in holy orders, and they are well qualified 
for their interesting duties. 

How delightful to hope that those who serve the 
Lord in this branch of the " beauty of holiness," 
should, by their sacred calhng and their ordination 
vows, feel not only the responsibility wliich attaches 
to them, as the ordained servants of the Lord of life, 
but, that from this very circumstance, their minds 
are led to appreciate that far-increased responsibility 
at the present day, to execute those duties which, 
when carelessly and coldly performed^ justly induce 
disgust J but when solemnly and feelingly, raise 
indeed the soul to converse with heaven, attune it to 
the choirs of saints and angels, enforce the devotion 
of all who witness it, that " so falling down, they 
will worship God and confess that God is in us of a 
truth." 

Oh let it not be forgotten, that within these vene • 
rable walls, for ages, have the hymns which Miriam 
sang, and David tuned, the respondent chant and 
service, and the inspired anthem, floated up to heaven 
upon the pealing organ's accompaniment, in adoration 
to Him, to whom for centuries they have been dedi- 
cated, and who has deigned to set his name therein. 
Let^ it not be forgotten that in such places as this 
has the daily ser\'ice been continued, the morning 
and the evening incense of our church been offered 
up ) let it not be forgotten that when Jehovah cea.sed 
to protect his once favoured people, when the portentous 
voice was heard in the temple of Jerusalem, " let us 
go hence,*' their daily service had ceased, that this was 
the prelude to their nation's woes. a. 



Sunday is not a day to feast our bodies, but to feed our 
souls. 



There is something remarkable in the composition of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, that, although in every 
language ihey are the easiest book to a learner, they are 
yet dignified, interesting, and impressive. The Pentaleiirh, 
Psalms, and Gospels, unite, in a singular decree, simplicity 
and perspicuity, with force, energy, and pathos. I cannot 
satisfy myself what the hterary peculiarities, the feliciticit 
of language are, which make them so universally compre- 
hensible, and yet avoid insipidity, feebleness, and tedium ; 
which display so often such genuine eloquence and majesty, 
and yet are neither affected nor elaborate, nor, in general, 

above the understanding of the common reader. 

Turner's History of England, 

In the time of Henrv the Eighth, to be in possession of 
Tindal's Bible, constituted heresy. Life of Henry VIII 

There is many a wounded heart without a contrite spirit. 
The ice maybe broken into a thousand pieces, it is ice 
still. But expose it to the beams of the Sun of Righto 
ousness, and then it will melt. — Middleton. 

138—2 
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No, III. On the Discovkry of Mineral Vkins, 
AND THE Mode of first Opening a Mine. 

In preceding numbers of the Saiurda^ Magttirine*, a 
fihort and general not line has been given of tht* 
iDode in whiuh the mineral productions of Com wall 
are obtained from the Ijowefs of the earthy of the 
processes they undergo on the mine, and also a slii^ht 
hketch of the progresa of mining from remote agos. 
Resuming the subject at a somewhat greater length, 
M*c shall now proceed to describe the manner in 
■which tn in oral veins are origiuully discovered, and to 
trace more fully the nature of the operatiuns hy 
which the miner is enabled to extract their metallic 
produce. 

Familiar as every person must be with the varied 
uses and infinite importance of the metals in all the 
arts of life, information like the present can hardly 
fail to be interesting J and we may further remark, 
that there is no country in the world, of the same 
extent, which is know^n to possess the same degree of 
mineral wealth as our own. Indeed, if we except 
quicksilver and the precious metals. Great Britain 
may he said to contain, and generally, in considerable 
abundance, nearly all the mineral a ad metallic sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted. It is to thij? 
liberal provision of nature that we may, without 
difficulty, trace much of that superior national im^ 
portance, which so strikingly contrasts with the i?mall 
territorial extent of the British empire. 

In order to render the subject more intelligible, 
we must remind the reader that veins arc tabular 
masses of mineral substance, which are frequently 
found occupying what were once doubtless vast 
rents, or chasms, in the rocky masses constituting 
the crust, or cxtcriorj of the globe. These veins 
or fissures run for a very considerable extent in a 
horizontal direction, in which line they may some- 
times be traced for several miles, and have, indeed, 
in no instance been followed to an actual ter- 
n J in at ion* Their direction below the surface is 
gcneraily more or less inclined from the perpen- 
dicular, and very commonly forms an angle of from 
* See Vol, 111., p. mi, and \V1, IV , p. 43 



seventy to eighty degrees with the borizon. The 
distance to which they extend downwards is unknown, 
for although at a certain depth veins generally become 
unproductive of the metallic ores, and are, therefore, 
no longer followed by the miner, they have never 
been known actually to terminate in this direction. 

The width of veins is extremely variable, some 
being but a few inches wide, while others are many 
feet ; indeed, the same; vein is subject to considerable 
variations in this respect. Gienerally speaking, 
however, mineral veins do not in this country exceed 
three or four feet in width, although, in some few 
cases, they have been known to be as much as from 
twenty to thirty. When this occurs, it is commonly 
owing merely to a swelling or expansion of the vein, 
and does not continue for any very great distance in 
a horizontal direction. Mineral veins are also subject 
to many irregularities from the crossing, separation, 
and junction, of other veins, but which need not here 
be further noticed. 

The most important circumstance, however, relative 
to muderal veins, is the nature of their contents, or 
the substances of which they are composed, and of 
which one or more of the metallic ores, usually 
forms a considerable proportion. The most abundant 
substance, however, which is found in mineral veins, 
is commonly a compact earthy substance, or spar, 
which is either crystdlized, or what is termed by the 
mineralogist, tnassive, or without any definite form. 
This substance is generally termed the " veinstone,*' 
or in the north of England, the " rider" of the vein. 
The most common veinstones are quartz, fluor spar, 
calcareous spar, &c., and the ores are often, more or 
less, intermixed with the veinstone. 

Now if we suppose a vein or fissure to be composed 
in great measure of either of these substances, the 
ore (which alone forms the object of the miner s 
research,) may be said generally to occur here and 
there in masses, of every possible variety of form 
and extent, with unproductive portions of veinstone 
interposed between them, the form and extent of 
which ar •, of course, equally irregular. It is from 
this circumstance, or the very irregular manner in 
which the masses of ore occur in veins, that most of 
the difficulties and uncertainty of mining arise, for 
although some general laws respecting their position 
may be recognised, they do not hold good in all 
cases, and the miner is therefore continually obliged 
to have recourse to actual trials. 

It seldom happens that mineral veins are visible 
at the surface, as they are generally hidden by the 
vegetable mould and loose broken stonej which, in 
most cases, form a superficial covering to the solid 
rock wherein they are situated. Where, however, 
this covering has been swept away, as in the beds of 
rivers and torrents, or where the rock is laid open to 
view, as in precipices and cliffs on the sea-shore, they 
may occasionally be seen. 

In this case, the first operation of the miner is to 
drive a horizontal passage, termed an " adit," upon 
the vein, following all its windings and irregularities. 
This passage, of course, he commences from the face 
of the rock, and at the greatest depth that may be 
convenient. In this manner the vein is laid open, 
and its contents exposed to view, and by exca- 
vating both above and below, the ore can readily 
be obtained, wherever it is sufficiently abundant. 
Should want of air or other circumstances render 
it desirable^ a second outlet to the surface may l>e 
obtained by sinking a pit, or shaft, so as to com- 
municate with the adit. In cases of this kind, the 
workings of the mine may proceed indefinitely, by 
continuing the adi^upon the vei|i, and sinking shafts 
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as often as may be necessary. By means of these 
shafts, oth^r passages or "levels" may be driven 
npon the vein, both above and below the first, if the 
ore is found to extend in these directions, and when 
thus laid open, may readily be taken away, or 
"worked out.'* This mode of opening mines will 
easily be understood, by reference to the annexed 
sketch. 

When, hovever, the vein is not visible at the sur- 
face, it is generally discovered by digging trenches a 
few feet in depth, and crossing the direction in which 
it is probable veins may run, that direction being 
very generally, in this country, nearly east and west. 
These trenches are made of sufRcient depth to pene- 
trate the loosi soil, and lay open the firm rock in 
which the vein is as it were imbedded. By this pro- 
cess, therefore, the miner is enabled to discover 
whatever veins may be situated in the tract he 
explores. 

As it very generally happens, that the face of the 
country is not so mountainous and abrupt, as con- 
veniently to admit of driving an adit in the manner 
before noticed, so as to explore the vein at a proper 
depth, mines are generally opened by sinking a shaft 
from the surface, in the manner shown in the annexed 
sketch. The direction and dip of the vein, or " lode," 
having first been ascertained, generally by sinking a 
few small pits for a short distance upon it, a spot is 
chosen for a shaft, determined by some promising 
iadication the vein may exhibit there, or any other 
iavourable circumstance. As mineral veins seldom, 
however, contain ore in any quantity, at a less depth 
than ten or twenty fathoms, the shaft is generally so 
placed as not to intersect the vein, till it reaches this 
or a greater depth. A rectangular space, usually 
about six feet by four, having been marked out on 
the surface, the sinking of the shaft commences, 
much in the same manner as that of a common well, 
the pick-axe and shovel being generally the only 
tools at first required. At the depth of fifteen or 
twenty feet, however, the vegetable mould and loose 
rubble, wWch always lie immediately under the 
surface, generally terminate, and the hard solid 
rock makes its appearance. Here then the work 
becomes much slower and more difficult, and the;7icA:, 
and gad, the horeVy and mallet, are put in requisition. 
If the rock is very hard indeed, the work is chiefly 
performed by the latter tools, the borer or jumper 
being driven into the rock, the hole charged with 
powder, and then blasted. When the ground is not 
so hard, the pick is often sufRcient. 

When the excavation has proceeded a very few feet 
below the surface, two very essential points must be 
provided for, the extraction of the stuff, and t|ie sup- 
port of the soil. A glance at the cut will show at 
once the manner in which this is accomplished. A 
very strong windlass, similar to that of a common 
well, is fixed over the shaft, and to each end of the 
rope a large iron bucket, or kibble, is attached, so that 
while the one is ascending, the other is descending, 
and while the upper one is being emptied of its 
contents at the surface, the lower one is being filled 
at the botVom of the shaft. In order to admit of 
sufficient po^r being applied, the windlass is pro- 
vided with twoVandles, which are turned round by 
a couple of men, as shown in the drawing. The 
requisite support for the sides of the shaft is obtained, 
by placing within it, a^imber framework, constructed 
in the following manner. At the mouth of the shaft, 
and at successive intervsik of four or five feet below 
it, four pieces of strong tKi^ber are placed, framed 
together at the ends, and corNgponding in form and 
size with the shaft itself. The>^ horizontal timbers 



are further strengthened by uprights, connecting the 
comers, thus forming a continuous framework of 
great strength within the shaft. Sn\all boards or 
laths, are then driven in, nearly close together, 
between the framing and the sides of the shaft, thus 
affording the necessary support all round. This kind 
of timbering is generally used only for the first 
twenty or thirty feet, as shown in the drawing, as the 
solid rock is generally firm enough to stand without 
support. Sometimes, however, shafts must be tim- 
bered nearly from top to bottom. 

It is also necessary, even in this early stage of 
operations, to provide for ventilation, as the burning 
of the candles, blasting, and respiration, all tend 
greatly to vitiate the air, and the gases thus formed, 
being heavier than the atmosphere, will of course 
remain at the bottom of the excavation. 

This evil is remedied by the following simple con- 
trivance. A wooden pipe carefully rendered air-tight, 
is fixed along one corner of the shaft, reaching t^ 
within a foot or two of the bottom, and rising to 
seven or eight feet above the surface of the ground. 
At the top of this pipe a large square funnel is fixed, 
in such a manner that it can always be turned round, 
facing the wind. The air entering this funnel, having 
no other outlet, is obliged to descend to the bottom of 
the shaft, when rising again to the surface, it forces 
out the foul air before it, and thus a perfect venti- 
lation is effected. 

In the annexed drawing, the shaft has just attained 
its first object, that of cutting the vein. Two men 
are seen employed in sinking it, one is breaking the 
ground at the bottom with his pick, the other pre- 
paring to fill the descending bucket or kibble, with 
the ore and other substances which have been de- 
tached in forming the excavation. F. B. 
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MODE OP WORKING THK VEIN. (StdevicW,) 
o. the Veto, b, the 'Adit c» thit Shaft 



It was not till the time of Elizabeth that the English learnt 
the art of making needles, the manufacture of them had 

hitherto been carried on by foreigners. L\fe and Times 

of Henry the Eighth, 

He that makes hght of small foults, is in a ready way to 
fall into great ones. 

Sir Hbnry Sidney was the brave and virtuous father of 
the more renowned Sir Philip. To a friend of a fretful 
and quarrelsome temper, he said, " Take it from me, a 
weak man complains of others, an unfortunate man of 
himself: but a wise man complains neither of others nor 
•f himself." 
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ON WILLS. No. IV. 

Wills of Personal Property continued. 
§ 6. On the Form and Language of Wills, 
Having shown, in former papers, who may make a 
Will, and with what ceremonies a Will should be 
made, we now come to consider the form and lan- 
guage of the instrument. 

These are mere questions of convenience 3 for a 
Will may be drawn in any form the testator chooses : 
he is not bound to any particular order of arrange- 
ment, nor obliged to use any set form of words : he 
may express his wishes in any manner he pleases, 
and the following hints are only suggestions of the 
best method of doing so. 

A Will should begin with some such clause as the 
following ', — " This is the last Will and Testament of 
me, A. B., of Chancery-lane, in the City of London, 
Grocer." Such an introduction is useful in remov- 
ing all doubt about the nature of the instrument, or 
the identity of the testator. 

If any directions are to be given about the place 
or mode of burial-, these generally follow immediately 
after the introduction. No legal advice seems neces- 
sary on this topic. 

The subject which usually comes next in order, is 
one which had better be omitted altogether. We 
mean the direction for payment of debts, and of the 
expenses of the Will and Funeral. This is a very 
superfluous clause ; for the law will take good care 
that these debts and expenses shall be paid, and no 
executor is so ignorant as to need being reminded of 
his duty on this head. But it is worse than super- 
fluous, as it sometimes raises doubts whether the 
testator did not intend his debts to be paid in a par- 
ticular manner, and out of particular property 3 the 
Courts not conceiving that he would give directions 
about what was a matter of course, unless he had 
some special object in view. We recommend our 
readers, therefore, unless they have any special object 
in view, to make no mention of their debts, but leave 
them to be discharged in due course of law. Indeed, 
a Will is properly the disposition of ^a testator's clear 
property, after payment of his debts. 

We now come then to this disposition of the pro- 
perty ; and it is a point on which hardly any two 
wills can be alike 3 the modes in which property may 
be distributed being as numerous and various as the 
characters and circumstances of mankind. However, 
all possible modes may be reduced to one of these 
two classes : — Firstly, a Bequest of all the property 
to one or more persons as a whole. — Secondly, Be- 
quests of portions of the property to several persons, 
followed by a bequest of the residue to one or more 
individuals. 

When the first course is adopted, the disposftion 
may be made in such terms as the following : — " I 
give and bequeath all my personal estate and effects, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, to C. D. for his own 
absolute use and benefit 3" or " to C. D., E. F., and 
G. H., equally to be divided between them for their 
own absolute use and benefit respectively." The 
words " for his own absolute use and benefit" are 
not necessary, but may be useful to remove any sus- 
picion that you intended C. D. to enjoy the property 
for his life only, or to hold it upon any trust. We 
shall speak hereafter of the mode of bequeathing 
property, so as to effect either of these intentions. 

It is not uncommon for a testator, when disposing 
of all his property, to begin by naming certain par- 
ticulars, and end the catalogue by words of a general 
description : — ^As, for instance, " I bequeath to A. B. 
all my stock in the funds, ready money, furniture. 



wine, plate, linen, china, and all other my property 
whatsoever." This, however, is not advisable, as it 
tends to raise a doubt whether, notwithstanding the 
general words at the end, the testator did not mean to 
confine his gift to property of the same nature only 
with the several articles mentioned. For instance, 
in the example we have given, it might be doubted 
whether the testator's leasehold property passed by 
the bequest. 

When the second course of disposition is adopted,- 
it is most natural to begin with bequeathing the 
several legacies, or portions of property, intended to 
be given, and to conclude with a bequest of the 
residue. This will lead us to consider the nature of 
Legacies. 

^ 7. On Legacies, and the Difference between specific 
and general Legacies, 

Any gift by Will is properly a Legacy, but the word 
is usually confined to gifts by Will of a portion ot 
the testator's property. Now all bequests by a 
testator of a portion of his property, are either 
specific bequests or general bequests. A specific be- 
quest, or legacy, is a gift of a specified portion of the 
property, distinguished from the rest. A general 
bequest, or legacy, is a gift of something which is to 
be paid, or satisfied, out of the general property of 
the testator, but which does not apply to one part of 
the property more than to another. 

For example, if I bequeath *' my gold watch,'^' 
" the diamond ring, which was my motier's," " the 
1000/. Consols now standing in my name," "the 50/. 
now owing to me from X. Y. ;" these are specific 
bequests. On the contrary, if I bequeath " a watch 
worth 10/.," " a mourning ring," " a sum of 1000/. 
Consols," or " a legacy of 50/. sterling," these are 
general bequests. In the former cases, the legatee, 
(that is, the person to whom the bequest is made,) 
has a claim on a particular and specified portion of 
my property j in the latter cases, he has only a claim 
to have the gift made good in some manner out of 
my general property. 

A specific legatee has an advantage over a general 
legatee in thisj that, if the testator's property falls 
short of paying all the legacies in full, he, nevertheless, 
keeps the whole of his specific legacy, while all the 
general legacies are reduced in proportion. To com- 
pensate for this, he has a disadvantage] which is, 
that, if the specified portion of property bequeathed 
to him is lost or fails, he loses his legacy altogether, 
having no claim upon the general fund. 

These results seem natural enough, and must 
generally agree pretty well with a testator's intention, 
when the subject of the specific bequest is a trinket, 
an article of furniture, a leasehold house, &c. But 
when the bequest is of money or stock, the law 
must often disappoint the wishes of testators, who, 
probably, neither intend their specific legatee to have 
a benefit at the expense of their general legatees, nor 
desire that he should sufiEer from an accidental failure 
of the specified fund. • In bequeathing, therefore, 
money or stock, care should be taken not to make 
the bequest specific, unless the testator expressly 
wishes it to be so. 

In bequests of money, it is not very easy to run 
into any error. A bequest of money is always a 
general bequest, unless expressed in terms which no 
man would be likely to adopi, who was not anxious 
that it should be specific, as a bequest of " the 
debt due to me from X. ^ .," " the money in my iron 
chest," &c. 

But, in bequests o^ stock, there is more chance of 
making a blunder^ ^^^ ^® law-reports aoound in 
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fine distinctions as to "what shall be considered a 
general, and what a specific legacy of stock. Ordi- 
narily, a bequest of '* my stock," or of " 1000/. 
consols^ part of my stock in that fund," is specific 5 
while a mere bequest of " 1000/. consols" is a general 
legacy. But this cannot be always relied on ; and, 
perhaps, the safest plan is one we have seen adopted 
in some Wills, by which a testator bequeaths to A. B. 
" 1000/. three per cent consolidated Bank Annuities 
as a general, and not a specific legacy.'* W. 

[To be continued.] 



ADDRESS TO A GODCHILD. 

We this week present to our readers an original 
paper, written by the late Mr. Coleridge about 
eleven days before his death, and addressed to a 
little child to whom he stood godfather a year or 
two ago. We do not remember ever to have perused 
a more aflFecting document. But our motive in re- 
questing permission to publish this Address in the 
Saturday Magazine was connected with higher consi- 
derations. Mr. Col^eridge had in the course of an 
eventful life, tried, and rejected, many of the pre- 
vailing errors of ouf religious sects. His deep 
convictions were not inherited, but obtained by 
patient thought, incessant labour, and fervent prayer 
for illumination. We here see the form of Chris- 
tfanity to which, on his death-bed, he set his seal. 
We believe there is not a sceptic in England who 
will venture to question the uoiqae greatness of Mr. 
Coleridge's intellectual powers ] and we are sure that 
there is no one who can, with a shadow of pretence, 
impeach his suicerity and eatire disinterestedness. 

To Adam Steinmetz K — . 
My Di:AR Godchild, 

I offer up the same fervent prayer for you now, 
as I did kneeling before the altar, when you were 
baptized into Christ, and solemnly received as a living 
member of his spiritual body, the Church. 

Years must pass before you will be able to read, 
with an understanding heart, ^hat \ now write. But 
I trust that the all-gracious God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Mercies, who, by 
his only-begotten Son, (all mercies in one sovereign 
mercy !) has redeemed you from the evil ground, an4 
willed you to be bom out of darkness, but into light 
— out of death, but into life — out of sin, but into 
righteousness, even into the " Lord our Righteous- 
ness 5" I trust that He will graciously hear the 
prayers of your dear parents, and be with you as the 
spirit of health and growth in body and mind ! 

My dear Godchild ! — You received from Christ*s 
minister at the baptismal font, as your Christian 
name, the name of a most dear friend of your 
father's, and who was to me even as a son, the late 
Adam Steinmetz whose fervent aspiration, and ever- 
paramount aim, even from early youth, was to be 
a Christian in thought, word, and deed — in will, mind, 
and affections. 

I too, your Godfother, have known what the enjoy- 
ments and advantages of this life are, and what the 
more refined pleasures which learning and intellectual 
power can bestow ; and with all the experience that 
more than threescore years can give, I now, on the 
eve of my departure, declare to you, (and earnestly 
pray that you may hereafter live and act on the con- 
viction,) that health is a great blessing, — competence 
obtained by honourable industry a great blessing, — 
and a great blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and 
loving friends and relatives ; but that the greatest of 
all J>lessings, as it is the most ennobling of all privi- 
}ege«i is to be indeed a Christiau, Put J bare beei^ 



likewise, through a large portion of my later life, a 
sufferer, sorely afflicted with bodily pains, languors, 
and manifold infirmities j and, for the last three or 
four ycOTS, have, with few and brief intervals, been 
confined to a sick-room, and, at this moment, in great 
weakness and heaviness, write from a sick-bed, hope- 
less of a recovery, yet without prospect of a speedy 
removal ; and I, thus on the very brink of the grave, 
solemnly bear witness to you, that the Almighty 
Redeemer, most jgracious in his promises to them 
that truly seek him, is faithful to perfpriy^ what he 
hat}i promised, and has preserved, under all my pains 
and infirmities, the inward peace that passe^h all un- 
derstanding, with the supporting assurance of a 
reconciled God, who will not withdraw his spirit from 
me in the conflict, and in his own time will deliver 
me from the Evil One ! 

O, my dear Godchild ! eminently blessed are 
those who begin early to seek, fear, and love their 
God, trusting wholly in the righteousness and media- 
tion of their Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, and everlast- 
ing High Priest, Jesus Christ ! 

O preserve this as a legacy and bequest from your 
unseen godfather and friend; 

Grove, Highgate, S. T. Coleridge. 

July 13, 1834. 

He died on the 25th day of the same month. 

THE TORTOISE, THE FROG, AMJ TI^E DUCK. 
Along the fields one raiqiy day, 
An aged Tortoise took his way : 
His shell, like armour, on hiiu leant 
So heavily where'er he went, 
• That those who slightly looked at him 

Had said he did not stir a limb ; 
But though his steps were short and few, 
He had Us walk, cmd liked it too. 

Hop, skip, an4 jump ! Now who goes there ? 
A speckled Frog, as light as air, 
Deiiding, as a piteous case, 
The quiet creature's humble pace : 
And lo, with empty folly tossed, 
Full many a time his path he crossed ; 
Then stopping, panting, staring, said, 
" You've got a house upon your head ! 
For if you were hut fresh and free, 
I'd bid you try a leap with me !*' 
Then head o'er heels the coxcomb rose, 
Descending near his neighbour's nose. 
" Boast not," the gentle Tortoise cried, 
" The gifts that Goodness lias supplied; 
Nor sedc, by conduct light and vain, 
To cause less gifted creatures pain ; 
I, too, have blessings kindly lent. 
And trust me, brother, I'm content; 
My shell, for instance, like a roof, 
Makes my old body weather-proof, 
And guards me wheresoe'er I go, 
From strong attack and secret foe." 

" Why, as to weather," said tlic Frog, 
I Hve in all, rain, simshine, fog. 
You've seen me dance along your patli. 
Now you shall see me take a bath T* 

With that uprose the heartless fool, 
Next moment splashing in the pool; 
Quick moved Iiis legs and aims ; I ween 
A better swimrtier ne'er was seen z 
Then on the bank the boaster sat ; 
" Now Tortoise ! What d'ye think of that ?" 

A hungry Duck, who wished to sup, 
Just at that moment waddled up, 
And ere his sentence had its fill, 
The Frog was quiv'ring in hei- bill J 

O may I still contented be 

With what kind heaven hath given me x 

And though I do not seem so blest 

As others, tliink my lot the best. 

But more than all, I will refrain, 

"iij li{)9 from mgokerjr md dlsdoiu, ){, 
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HBAD or TBI BTIIIOPIAN BOAR. 

The changes which we see in the forms of different 
animals, are referrible to one principle, the adaptation 
of the parts to their proper nses. We may, in some 
measure, consider the head in animals as performing 
the office of hands. The spine and the head, while 
they retain their offices of protecting the brain and 
the spinal marrow, and are permanent in regard to 
them, vary in their processes or shapes, and in their 
relations. Pursuing this idea, we shall be able to 
account for the characteristic forms of the larger 
quadrupeds. 

The principle which will guide us here, as it wijl, 
indeed, in a more universal survey of animal nature, 
is that the organization varies with the condition or 
the circumstances in which the animals are placed, 
that they may feed and multiply. If we take into 
consideration any of the great functions on which 
life depends, we shall perceive that the apparatus, or 
the mode of action of the parts, is altered and 
adapted to every changing circumstance. Digestion, 
for example, is the same in all animals ; but there is 
an interesting variety in the organization -, and the 
stomach will vary in its form, and in the number of 
its cavities, according to the food received by the 
quadruped, or bird, or fish, or insect; a variation 
not depending upon the size or form of the animal, 
but adapted purely to the conversion of its particular 
food into nourishment. We shall find the gizzard in 
a fish, or in an insect, as perfect as in a fowl. So 
the decarbonization of the blood, is the same process 
in all hving animals ; but the mode in which respi- 
ration is performed, varies according to circum- 
stances, and the apparatus is especially modified and 
adjusted to the atmosphere or to the water. 

But although the organs subservient to the grand 
functions, the heart and blood-vessels, the lungs, 
the stomach, be variously adapted to the different 
classes of animals, they change much less than the 
parts by which animals are enabled to pursue their 
prey, or to obtain their food. 

Their extremities, by which they walk, or run, or 
creep, or cling, must vary infinitely. And so their 
teeth and horns, and the position of their head and 
the strength of their neck, exhibit nearly as much 
variety as their extremities ; because they, likewise, 
must be adapted to their different modes of obtaining 
food, or of combating their enemies. 

When we look upon the boar*s head, we compre- 
hend something of his habits ; and see what must 
be the direction of his strength. He feeds by digging 
up roots, and the instruments by which he does this, 
are also, those of his defence, llie position of the 




8KILIT0N or TBI WU.D BOAR Or OIRMAVT. 

tusk defends the eye in rushing through the under- 
wood ; and the formation of the spine, the remark- 
able ridge in which the back part of the scull rises, 
for the attachment of powerful muscles, all show the 
intention, that he shall drive onward with his whole 
weight and strength, so that he may rend with his 
tusks *. We now understand the reason of the short- 
ness and inflexibility of the neck : because the power 
of the shoulders is directed to the head, and, we 
may say, to these large tuslcs. A long and flexible 
neck would have rendered these provisions useless. 

What a complete contrast, then, there is between 
this animal, and any of the feline tribe -, a contrast 
of form and motion at once referrible to their spine. 
In the tiger or leopard, we see the perfect flexibility 
of the body, and a motion of the spine almost ver- 
micular, corresponding with the teeth and jaws, and 
the free motion of the paws. 

* The sketch is from a dried head of the Sus Ethiapicut, with 
part of the scull exposed. The tusks xhow what a formidable 
animal it has been. That which rises out of the upper jaw is of 
great size, and we must admire the manner in which the tusk of tiie 
fewer jaw closes upon that of the upper one, so as to strengthen it 
near its roots. The great size and sharpness of their tusks illu«rrate 
what is offered in the text, that the main strength of the animal \m\<x 
be directed towards them. The ring of the back of the head will 
be seen to correspond with the great height and strenKih of the 
spinous processes of the back, exhibited in the figure of the wild 
boar of Germany. 

[Abridged from Bell's Bridgewater Treatise.] 



Rare oualities may sometimes be prerogatives without 
being aavantages; and though a needless ostentation of 
one's excellencies may be more glorious, a modest conceal- 
ment of them is usually more safe; and an unseasonable 
disclosure of flashes of wit, may sometimes do a man no 
other service, than to direct his adversaries how they may 
do him a mischief. — ^Boylb. 



Ambition breaks the ties of blood, and forgets the obliga- 
tions of gratitude. — Sir W. Scott. 

Mrs. Chapone was asked how it was she was always so 
early at church, " Because" said she, '* it is part of my 
religion not to disturb the religion of others." 

Sir William Gooch, governor of Williamsburg, waikmg 
along the street with a fHend, returned the salute of a 
negro servant who was passing by; '* I see," said his friend, 
"you condescend to take notice of a slave." " Yes" replied 
Sir William, '* for I cannot allow even a slave to excel mo 
in good manners." 



JOHN 
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SKbifCHES OF THte HIGHLANDS AND isLA'ND* V)P SC6TLAi^D. 

i'Am mi SECOND. 



lONA; INSULAH CHURCHES. 

Early on the 25th, (a.d. 1827,) we started for Staflfa tmd 
lona. Partial gleams of sunshine illuminated the hold, 
rugeed head-land of Ardnamurchan, and were reflected 
dimly from the distant, lofty, and conical summits of the 
isle of Rum. The point of Calliach, in Mull, was sheathed 
in fbam, hy the waves of a wild sea, rtin<^linp; thefr "hoarse 
uproar with the shriTl cries ^f 'fn'n timer able sea-fowl, 
hovering around ifs summit. It is said that tile poet 
Campbell, who resided for some 'time fn ¥hc Vicinity of 
this promontery^ often selected it as the scene of his lofty 
musings, as he listened to fheVoaT of the, distant Corrj'- 
vreckan, thW it was the birthplace of the turtle of Erirt, 
and. of tn'nch of the Pleasures, of If ape. The grouping 
of the ^numerous inlands, ofr VlhW, is e>ctremely pidtu- 
resque : Staflfa, amongst them, I'caring its basaltic pillars, 
forming a long causeway, gradlially terminating in a rna- 
jestic colonnade, crowned by It green 'and overhanging 
brow. The southern front 'encloses the chves Vithfn its 
triple buttresses. l l • • < 

Bcfbre ns, lona Veared its idneiy ^ois^er fronti the bos6m 
of the stormy deep. The island contains 350 'thhalxitafifs, 
pavt of whom are cofigregated in a X^llage near the church. 
The 'celebrated niiiis^onsist of a 'cathedral, ii 'hnnncry, "aftfl 
St.^ran*s chapel, The cathedral fe small and miciforrii : 
th^ height of the t6wer% o'^iy ^'6 feet; ; its archrfe(!f arc ft 
rude ana/iii,eleghnt.. X>n the Xiorth side of the altar 'is the 
totnb of Abbot Mttckinnoh, who died fn V.Jo. 1500, tend. 
is represented fn a rcctifi^bont position. Of 'the nirnnor^, 
the remains iii'c scanty. St. Oran's chapel contains some 
tombs, and is siirroundcaby the principal remartiing mouti- 
ni(;rits, unfortunately, tniich defaced oy wcatTicr and the 
fo6t«iti^s ofvisft^rs. lAthis hallowed cemetery, this conven- 
tional asyTxifh 6f*lfhe deiid,, which "religion or superstftJ6n 
happily rcspjctcd, cvcfh hmid the fury of 'perpetual warfa'i*e, 
refpof^c, ticooi'dfng ti) dubious tradition, tljebon^s of npwards 
of 'foi-ty S(!Ot'tish, 'be^'f/les Trt^nch, Ifi.sh. and Norwegian 
lihvrA ; h'hd '6f ttiiiny Iprdfe rif the isles, bisOiaps, abbots, aVid 
clilcftaihs ; Jj6mo of ^v^^tfi hYc Vepresenfed in ^ull armonr, 
cro^B-Wge/^. wrth Thefr TiWtfttg-dogs th 'thefr Teef; atid 
soWie, Yh'c MJicflo'rthlas, t 'da*^ 'Jf WWagibifi '6ngin, inffi- 
catted Vy^iih '^p^Ht^mh 'tti^ihM^ Wrihg, 'the warlilcc 
galley. 

An 'instanoe o'f the VeVfftcfitfoVbf 'trh'ftitiofr, Vio^oss 'than 
of this practice of 'bniyifjg 'the?r 'f?iV6^irrfe anirhals, t^ie 'com- 
panions of their ^icfitsL ^'h^ the '(lead, was 'mentioned 
to me by Vhe 'mitiist(/r 'ot Gle'rieTg, wTio wiis 'prese/it hltHihe 
opening of one "df W6 VtioandjS,. in 'that 'jiarish, 6*fi the 
shore of ^10 Sound, opjiosife to S'ky, ■su!pp6sed to contain 
the rehfiaihs .'i/f two gitints i\'^6 could leap across tho 
Sound, buried 'togethcT with 'those of 'their hunting dogs. 
At sonic dtn>th was fcund 'a lhi*gc flat stone, covering 
many small bones, w'liich pfrcA*efl, v)'h examination, to be 
tho-;o of d(yg5,'d(yj)0Biteflo'n ?i bctlMng consisting of several 
layers Of earth, 'covering a flat blJick stone, resting upon ii 
stratum 6'f the finest 'gravel, Vescmbl?ng gold-dust, four 
inches fn thiclcness'; and VYiddnieath, 'emerged two liirge 
bones, one Of the jaw, '"^e feefh cf wirich were *()t'rfect, and 
the other of "the .arm, A bov, '^rU(^ ^'Jfh the si5:e of the 
jaw-bone, chopped 'ft tbmvv'fr^ &t\ tt'e cba'()s "^Jf the 'fiittest 
mhn, 'ii) the "parish, '^'hlcTi it thirty ;cnca.sefl. Awe *had 
mingled much "ivH'fh tfhfc'c'uriosrty which yihfi tempted t^ese 
peo'i'le to v^olh4:fe "the sa^ficttiary rft' thfe'doad-, a'nd 'a 'thittide'r- 
st6rfh happening, as ii itivariably boated % he Vhe case on 
such occasions,, at the mofhent ik 'the sacrilegious joke, 
preserved 'the other tonfib from bluhilar profahation *. 

Thp pr'escft't Vtiined strticfiirefe Of lofia were erected hy 
their Rom I'sh possessdr^*, wh6 Ticld t*fiem till ^he Refortua- 
tion, at \\^jicl\ period "they did "not escape l!he 'destroying 
edicts of the 'Presh)'tc'rian syndfts. 

The destrac'rio'fi 6T cliurchcs, and the SpoTiatioh of church 
propcvty, &t the 'jicriod of the Refortnation In Scotland, were 
carried t6 k |gi-eat extent; and the WTghlands and Islands 
niVfe becfi, cdhse<iuentty, ter^ 'ifiadc^uatcly sdfpplied with 

^ ^lie practicfe alliitlod toLfeminfls '\la 'off the superstition of the 
Americaa Indian, descrilicdlyj^ 'the poet : 

f* WTio thlnVi^.ai minted to in equal sicy, 
Hi0 faithful dog shall bear him compaDy* ^ 



Spiritual Snstraction. Dr. Macculloch caldulates, on the 
collective authority of old writers* that the "Westera Isles 
alone contained no less than 300 churches and chapels in 
the Romish age. Of these, Aiany ^ere inerely tSella, or 
occasional stations fbr divine service, and to inany of them, 
probably, no priest was appointed. Their erection must 
be attriouted to the piety or the 'superstition of the chiefs 
and people, no less tnan to tlie influence of the priesthood. 

These remnants of .Romish xeal occupy the site of more 
aticient monuments of the apostolic piety and zeal of their 
founder fSt. Colnmba, ^^o came to Britain, to preach the 
"Gospel 'to the northern Picts, in the year 565. This 
eminent missionary held Christianity, nncorrupted by many 
errors which subsequently /infected % and instituted the 
order tff the Culdees, whd Tnaintaitied their ground in 
various parts of Scotland, against the trsurpations of the 
Romish See till the fourteenth century^ when they were 
suppressed. St, Cohimba was superseded by St^ Andrew, 
as patron saint of Scotland, on the transfer 6f the primacy 
from Dnnkeld to St Andrew's. 

Stripped of all that is fhbolous or itncertain, the teal 
"history of lona, a sanctuary erected in a dark age, on the 
lonely beach of a remote island, amid tribes 6f pirates and 
frccbootc'rs, tnust inspire a solemn and grateful recognition 
of the peacefol triumphs of the Gospel, and of the overruling 
influeiuje of Pivine Providence, in employing even the 
snperstitidh 'of lAanldndi^ protecting and perpetuating its 
asccndaticy, till purifieA by reformation, ft shines forth, 
aiiid stiVrourtding glootn, tn its pristine light and lustre. 

In Johnson*a powerful and acute understanding, the 
caustic shrewdness of the critic too ofteh prevailed over 
his poetical feelings ; yet Of his susceptibility to the poetry, 
n6 less than 't6 'the charity of that religion which be loved 
and ve'fierated, ^a essential to the peace, the dignity, and 
ba'ppiness 6f mankind, the immortal passage which records 
the emotions excited in his breast, hy the pr6spedt '(^ lona, 
a^ords unqtfestidnable proof. 

'* V^6 were now treading that illustrious island, Hvliiph Vas 
onc6 the luminary of tibe Caledonian regions, whence 
.savage clans and roving barbarians derived tlie Whefits oif 
'kt)o\irIedge, and tlhe blessings of religion. To abstract the 
-mind frorii all local emotion would be impossible, if it were 
e/ideavoured, and would be foolish, if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power oif otir senses ; 
Xrhatever tnakes the past, the distant, or the future, pred6- 
tbinate over the present, advances as in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me, and froto mv friends, be 
such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indifferent and 
unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would "hot grow warm 
a'tnong the ruins of lona." 

. Yet it was "not till the present day, that the inhabitants 
tff lona frilly enjoyed the benefits of the Gospel. When a 
modem missionary, Legh Richiiliond, visited the island. 
Divine service was performed in it only four times in the 
year., Mr. Richmond repeatedly addressed these islanders : 
and his account of his visit to them, is one of the most 
intecesting productions of hia well-known pen. A parlia- 
mentary church has been since erected, and a minister 
appointed to the island. 

. Religion and civilization usually keep pace together. 
The people of lona, almost unprovided with religious 
instruction since the period of the Reformation, were 
pointed out as in the lowest stage of improvement. It is 
one of the islands in which the old-fkshioned hand-mill, 
called the quern, was last used ; a pair of stones, rubbed by 
two persons, identical with that employed in Eastern 
countries, according to the Scriptural description: "Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill," and, doubtless, 
derived bv the Hebrideans from their Eastern ancestors. 

Legh ftichmond says, when desirous of rewarding the 
children of the school with a public entertainment, that 
" the best sheep to be found in the island, was purchased 
for the vast sum of six-shillings. But a diflSculty arose ott 
the occasion ; there was fuel to roast the creature, hut the 
whole domain could not supply the necessary apparatus 
for its dissection. The children assembled on the shore« 
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and picked up shells, to answer the purpose of knives 
and forks.'* 

Of the waut of surgical assistance, we witnessed a 
meluQcholy proof. The schoolmaster, our guide, anxiously 
inquired of us when we landed, whether a professional 
man wqa of our party, and soon conducted us to a cottage, 
where a poor fisherman displayed an arm dreadfully swollen, 
in consequence of the prick of the fin of a gurnet; the 
scrofulous, and inflammatory state of the blood of the 
Hebrideans produced by their scanty or fish diet, not 
unfrequently occasioning death upon the slightest injuries. 
This poor fellow suffered subsequently amputation of the 
finger, but whether his life was preserved, we did not hear. 
The party from the steam-vessel furnished medicines, and 
subscribed to procure the assistance of a surgeon fjsojso. 
Tobermory. 

Nor has leumiug higged behin^ in investigating the 
antiquities and preserving the ruins, of lona. An'lona 
Club has since (1833) held its, first meeting ou thi^ inland, 
under the auspices of the Duke o( Argyle, the proprietor, 
and the. pdncipiU of the Vulveisit)|| of Edihbur^li, who' 
himself attended the meetings ' 

STA?fA. 
On returning from loaa, we ^^xu^ at a Vp^ cava pn, the 
eastern shore of Staffa, where the basaltic causeway com- 
mences. It is verx^oad, of uuequal height, sloping like, 
a glacis from the watei; to the ^ase of the higher columi^s. 
The dimensions of- tl^. cave:^ it will ba unnecessary to 
detail. The largest can be explored, u^l ^m^ weather % a^ 
boat The sea was now boisterous, an^ we could penetrate 
into its recesses, only by meatus oJ % narrow aui broken 
ledge, ' which nused us above, '^e water. And in the 
interval of the waves which burst in, rushing to. the 
farthest extremity, deafening us with their uproar, and 
hurling aloft a volume of spray, and flakes of foam, wc 
could admire, in miite astonishment, the beautiful sym- 
metry o£ this wondrous pile, resembling, yet surpassing 
the imitative efforts of man : the regular arrangement of 
its massy columns ; the richness and variety of the tints 
which adorn them, more brilliant than the hues which the 
painted panes of the window of a Gothic church shower 
on its clustered pillars; the dark shadows afibrded by 
the intermediate tecesses; the sombre grandeur of the 
ponderous' roof, and the smooth pavement which the sea 
supplies, when tranquil, to the stately temple. To borrow 
the language of the ^f : — 

Here as to shame the temples decl^'d 
By sViTl of eartHTy architect, 
Kature herself, it seem'd, would raise 
A minster, to her Maker's prai^ ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor o£ a theme less solemn IbUa 
That mighty, surge that ebbs and svyelb, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws. 
In varied tone prolong'd on high, 
Xhat mocks the 'organ s melody. 
Nor docs its entrance front in vaii^ 
Xo old lona*^ hol^ fan^, 
That Nature s voice might seem to say 
*' Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine, 
Task'd bigb and hard^but witness mine !" 

Lord of the UUi» 

And moat fully did the difSdrent emotions evinced by the 
visiters at the prospect of tbe one and of the other of these 
kindred structures justify this vaunt, poetically imputed to 
Nature. The party who had run riot over the ruins of 
lona exuHing in loud mirth oyer the credulity of the cice- 
rone, wero now fiiiirly awed into silent wonder by indications 
of the presence of superior power which no scepticism could 
dispute.' One aged man of our number, of clerical appear- 
ance, having^ dofled his hat, stood restiiik against a pillar, 
whilst his uplifted eyes and the motion of his lips indicated 
the feelings which, more or less, actuated all present 

HULL. 

Os our return from Staffa, a hoat pushed outftom. thQ Bay 
of Quinish, in Mull, and spon introduced us to Uie hos- 
mtality of a neighbouring mansion. The road hence to 
Tobermory, was said to l?e the only, one iu this large 
island; some difference among the proprietors preventing 
the formation of the Parliamentary roads, which have 
extended to the farthest limit of the remoter island of 
Sky^ A lady living on the south-east side of the island. 



when she visits her distant friends, is conveyed by eight 
Highlanders, on a litter. 

Ballachroy affords a pleasing specimen of a Highland 
village: it consists of a single street, composed of neat 
but small houses: a good school-house, a public-house, 
and the church rising on an adjacent eminence. To each 
house is attached a small piece of eround, called a crqfl 
on which vegetables are raised for Uie use of the family . 
and hence the tenant i^ called a crqfter. The numerous 
little patches in the neighbourhood of the village, belong- 
ing to these people, and the herd of cows^ each keeping 
one or two, ranging the adjoining hill under the charge of 
a single lad, awaken the pleasing conviction of independ- 
ence and comfort Happily for England, its landed pro- 
prietors are now gradually adopting the excellent plan of 
allowing small allotments of land to their cottagers, the 
benefits of which will prove incalculable. 

pa the desolate brow of a steep ridge beyond Ballachroy, 
we passed a small hamlet, consisting of a dozen cottages, 
called StA^ruL On asking one of the inhabitants where- 
fore the); chose sp dceary a situation for their abode, he 
replied, looking archly,* ** Coll knows the reason very well." 
"If his was, in fact, the place to which the * Laird of Coll 
banished his people from that Isknd^ when guilty of 
smuggling and othec crimes de^enuug 'e\ijlc. They had 
no alteruaUxe but to accept this punisnubsnt, or to fly the 
country ; a ^roof of the practical continuance, under the 
control of law, of the heritable Jurisdictions. oj5 the chiefs, 
Mihich \xere abolished by Act of Parliumeixti in 1748. Dr. 
Johnson adverts to it. '* Many o( the. smaller ' islands 
have no legal officers wiiLhin them. I once asked, if a 
ccime should be committed, by what 'avi^^<^^^^ Vlie offender 
could be seized, and was told that the Laird would exert 
his right; a right which he must now usurp, but which 
merely necessity must vindicate, and which is, therefore, 
yet exercised in lower degrees by some of the proprietors, 
when legal process cdnnot be obtained." 

The present criminal jurisdiction of Scotland (1827), is 
exercised in the first instance by the sheriffKlepute *, or 
deputy-sheriff, in each county, a saku'ied officer, holding of 
the king as sheriff of the kingdom, and by his delegates, 
the sheriff *s-substitutes ; some of whom, usually tacksmen, 
or persons holding farms on lease, are appomted in the 
islands. In some of the islands, as for instance in Jura 
and Colonsay, the proprietor of the island acts, in virtue of 
a commission from the lord lieutenant, as magistrate. 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that " where the chiefs were men 
of knowledge and virtue, the convenience of a domestic 

Judicature was ^at" That the present Laird of Coll 
las exemplified, m his administration of local justice, the 
truth of this observation, may be fully inferred from the 
testimony still borne to his conduct, by the numbers who 
still resort to him to submit their difi^rences to his arbitra- 
tion. He is younger brother of the amiable companion of 
Dr. Johnson, who was drowned on the coast of Mull ere the 
pages commemorating his virtues were committed to the 
press. The influence of a' resident landlord in these 
regions, when steadily and beneficiaUy exerted, is un- 
bounded. Independently of the power which he enjoys as 
lord of the soil, without rivalry or counteraction, he is 
regarded with a portion of that homage which the chiefs* 
in times not beyond the memory of living man, received 
from their clansmen. 

We passed the head of Loch Frisa, and viewed from its 
shore the lofty summit of Ben More. Mull is, with the 
exception of Some patches of arable hind, a vast moor. 
Near Tobermory is a sequestered scene, of much beauty, 
recalling to the Italian traveller the recolleotion of T^mi. 
Sacheverel, 150 years ago, was struck with its reserablanco 
to Italian scenery. A lake is enclosed by an amphitheatre of 
hills, covered with oak, interspersed with torrents, forming 
picturesque cascades. On its bank stands Coll castle, a 
Commodious mansion, erected by the son of Mr. Ataelean, 
on land once confiscated, but repurchased. The Macleans 
have suffered by every quarrel since the conquest of 
Cromwell. 

On Sunday we attended Divine 8er\ice, in the parish 
church of Ballachroy. The dress and general appearance 
of the congregation were highly respectable. The minister 
officiated in the Gaelic language ; but another, who was of 
our party, supplied afterwards a 8er\'ice in the Knglish ; ' 
and the congregation, though the greater part understood 
not the language, remained till its conclusion. English 



* He is now called shcrlC 
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travellers are frequently indebted to the courtesy and kind- 
ness of the ministers of the Scottish kirk, in performing an 
additional service almost exclusively for their benefit. 

The lar^e parish in ^hich Ballachroy is situated, contains 
four preaching stations, one of which is the above-mentioned 
kirk. A preaching station bv no means implies a church 
or chapel : at the head of Loch Lomond, the only structure 
for the celebration of Divine service is an enormous stone. 
At Tobermory a bam is employed for the purpose ; but a 
parliamentary church will be erected here. This parish is 
far better supplied with ministers than many in these 
regions. Besides the incumbent there are two missionaries. 
The office, and even the designation of curate, is offensive 
to the Scottish church; and in order to combine the 
adequate provision of spiritual superintendence with eccle- 
siastical discipline, when the extent of a parish requires 
more than one pastor, a portion of it is detached and con- 
fided to the care of a missionary, who is wholly independent 
of the parochial minister, but enjoys no corporate jurisdic- 
tion, being inadmissible to the presbytery, or other ecclesi- 
astic courts, though subject to its authority*. Of the 
missionaries thus employed, twenty-eight depend on the 
commissioners of the Greneral Assembly for managing the 
Royal Bounty, and ei^ht on the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge m Edinburgh. The number still 
falls far short of that which the country requires. And 
there is scarcely a parish in the Highlands or Western 
Islands of Scotland, part of which, and, m many instances, 
the greater part, is not virtually extra-parochial. The 
combined efforts of societies and of government ; the legis- 
lative augmentation of the incomes of the clergy of the 
Scottish church, to £150 per annum, when not amounting 
to that sum ; and the parliamentary grant for the erection 
of the forty churches and manses, have very imperfectly 
supplied the great deficiency in the provision of tlie Church 
Establishment, impoverished at the Reformation. Previously 
to this period. Mull was divided into seven parishes : their 
number is now reduced to three. Nor has the unoccupied 
ground been cultivated by Dissenting Sects : the people 
are too poor to support their ministers. The Seceders, 
whose numbers amount to a third of the population in the 
Lowlands, and wealthier parts of Scotland, f\]rnish only 
three ministers who preach Gaelic, and have not a single 
place of worship in the large shire of Sutherland. There 
are some Baptists, Independents, and Haldanites in the 

* The ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Scotland is vested m the pres- 
bytery, composed of the ministers and some of the elders of a few 
adjoining parishes : in a synod, which comprises several presbyte- 
riea, and u compoc • ' • 



nposed of ministers and eldefs 

of the General Assmbly, sim. , 

which the ultimate appellative jurisdiction is vested. 



, elected by the pres- 

bvteries: and of the General Assmbly, sim.ilarly constituted, in 



islands; and in some parts the Catholics predominate. But 
of these different sects hereafter. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the visionary, unphiloiophical, and erroneous 
notion of those who imagine that the ordinances of religion 
can be generally maintained in a country without a Church 
Establisnment, may be brought to the test even within the 
precincts of the British Isles. This dangerous opinion it 
an inference from the success of ministeri depending on 
the contributions of their flocks, in wealthy towns or dis- 
tricts ; and is overthrown by an extension of the view to 
those rural and noor parts of the country, which, whilst 
dwelling in the not-beds of spiritual instruction, we are 
apt to overlook. 

Inade(juate as the Church Establishment is, in these 
regions, it has preserved a large portion of the population 
from the darkness of ignorance, or the fhlse light of super- 
stition. 

ARISAIG.— HOSPITALITY.— KELP.— ROMAN 
CATHOLICS.— EDUCATION. 

On the 30th, we made an excursion in a yacht; an 
excellent cutter of thirty tons, built in Coll, of materials 
furnished by the island, t. e. by the wrecks of vessels. A 
shoal of whales, and a wreck, contribute no little to the 
slender stock of insular wealth. It is not insinuated that 
the islanders are, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
wreckers: they invariably resist the imputation, and 
transfer it to their more northern neighbours:— Orkney and 
Shetland serving as scapegoats to the Western Isles. 
Excepting some rare instances of criminal neglect towards 
those whom misfortune has cast upon their oeasts, the natives 
of all these islands have treated them with hospitality ; and 
the charge would be more satis^torily repelled by a 
general denial, than by a vindication of tliemselves at the 
expense of their neighbours. 

We passed the formidable front of Airdnamurchan, and 
the ruined castle, Tirim, a strong-hold of the Macdonalds, 
in the Bay of Moidart, shaping our course to Arisaig. On 
our left lay the small isles, — ^Muck, low and flat; Egg, 
rearing its Scuir, a lofbr porphyritic tower; Rum and 
Canna in perspective ; and the Coolin hills of Sky bounding 
the horizon. Two whales gratified us by their gambols : 
one closely chasing a shoal of fish, heaving his back above 
the water, and pouring forth from his nostrils a fountain 
of brine, around whicn swarmed flocks of sea-fowl, em- 
ployed in the pursuit of the same game. 

The proper season for witnessing the splendid exhi 
bition of sea-fowl which the northern coasts of Scotland 
afford, is June, when rock, air, and water, teem with 
myriads of those delighted beings, glittering in tun-thine. 
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or gemming tiie clouds ; and the ear is deafened by the 
loud and discordant chorus in which they celebrate, uncon- 
sciously but unequivocally, the beneficence of their Creator. 

The Bay of Arisaig is deep, but its entrance is narrow, 
and obstructed by rocks and islets. We landed for a legal 
purpose. One of our party was a writer to the signet and 
notary public, and proceeded to institute two infeqffinenis, 
i. e. to take possession virtually of the fee simple of the 
estate of a laird. The ceremony was simple, indicating 
its origin in ruder times, and partakii»^, in this respect, of 
the general character of the laws of Scotland relating to 
property, which are strictly fbudal. The officer in question 
took his station on a small knoll : one of the crew of the 
cutter represented the attorney of the person infeoft, and 
received from the hands of the othtf r, who acted as bailUe 
for the proprietor* a tuft of grass and a shilling, repeating 
after the notary public the words of the usual formulary. 
The transaction required two witnesses, whom our party 
fVimished, and who signed their names to each page of the 
instrument, which narrated what had taken place. 

Rum was our next point; and we had rounded Egg, 
and already beheld the magnificent precipices of that 
mountainous island, overhanging us in sombre majesty, 
when the wind, which had b^n gathering, burst from all 
its peaks and gullies, and, damaging our rigging, drove us 
back on Egg, and restored us, about dusk, to our anchoring- 
place in the Bay of Arisaig. We soon espied a boat pushing 
forth gallantly towards us ; and one of the rowers, evidently 
above the rank of a fisherman, invited us to come ashore, 
promising us hearty hospitality ; and, on landing, we per- 
ceived, indistinctly, the form of a person wrapped in a 
Highland plaid, who acknowledged our approach by a 
slight inclination of the head, and led us through a ravine 
to a house about a mile distant, where we were introduced, 
dripping with wet, into a room, illuminated by a blazing 
fire, containing a laree table covered with tea and divers 
viands, and surrounded by a family who welcomed us with 
genuine hospitality, as expected guests to bed and board* 
The sudden and unexpected transition from a stormy sea 
to comfort, good cheer, and cordial welcome, enabled us to 
realize, in some degree, the truth of Dr. Johnson s obser- 
vations on the origin of romantic feelings sug^sted by 
similar circumstances. The proprietor had notice pf our 
visit to the coast in tlie morning, and, from the promontory 
above his house, traced our vessel till the necessity of its 
return became obvious ; when he immediately made ready 
for our reception. He and his ancestors had oecupied 
this house during 200 years. Wind-bound, we enjoyed his 
kindness durin*; three tempestuous days. 

The Bay of Arisiii;; is a favorite resort of seals : they are 
constantly seen basking on the island, and scuttle into the 
sea when alarmed. Tiie seal often follows a boatr rearing 
its head, resembling that of a buU-dog« but more hideous, 
above the water. The Highlanders attribute this habil of 
the animal to its love of music. 

Rude Hciskar*! seal, thro' surees dark. 
Will long pursue the minstrel s bark. 

Lord of iht UUk 

But we had no music for the entertainment of our pursuers 
but that of a rifle, which was successftil in one instance. 
The animal shot sunk, and floated afterwards ashore. The 
natives attribute their frequent disappointment, in not 
securing the wounded seal, to his determination to deprive 
his destroyer of his prize ; securing himself to the bottom 
of the sea by a network of sea-weed. The price of the skin 
varies from twelve to twenty-four shillings. The public- 
house, at the head of the bay, contains a large assortment, 
for sale, of the skins of seals, wild-cats, pole-cats, and 
otters. The wild-cats are very numerous and destructive in 
Scotland; sometimes growing to double the size of the 
common cat, and invariably of grey colour. 

The cottage of Arisaig, the residence of Clanronald, 
chief of one of the clans of Macdonald, is situated about a 
mile firom the head of the bay, commanding a- pleasing 
prospect of a broad valley, laid out in plantations or pasture ; 
surrounding a small and pictures(jue loch, enclosed by a 
range of copse-coverod hills, embracing the bay in its semi- 
circular sweep. Lord Macdonald is chief of another branch 
of the Macdonalds ; and the precedence of these two repre- 
sentatives of potentates, once exercising almost regal sway, 
IS matter of dispute among genealogists. Sir Walter Scott 
assigns it to Clanronald. 

Clanronald succeeded to an estate comprehending a 
territory on the mainland, bordering on the country of 



Macdonell of Glengarry, the isles of Egg, Muck, and 
Canna, together with South Uist and Benbecula, in the 
Lone Island ; but much of it was now on sale. 

The maritime proprietors in Scotland have suffered 
material loss from the diminution of the price of kelp. 
This alkaline sea-weed, the use of which m the manu- 
facture of plate-fflass and soap, was unknown till the 
commencement of the last century, has proved, till within 
a few years, a fertile source of wealth. Some proprietors 
have raised as much as 1300 tons in a single year. The 
price of the ton, formerly amounting to Ififand 20/.* has 
declined to 4/. and 5/. : and, except m some few instances 
the manufacture of kelp is unprofitable. The reduction of 
the duty on Spanish bsjrilla, and the subsequent discovery 
of an artificial salt, have provided the market with a 
cheaper substitute. Of the tenures in the remote island of 
Scotland adverted to, of the produce of the kelp, and of 
the burden which the support of the population employed 
in it has entailed on the proprietor, tne following extract 
from the evidence of Mr. Hunter, published in the Third 
Report of the Emigration Commiitee, presents a brief 
account. "The islands of South Uist and Benbecula, 
contain a population of about 6000. There are 489 small 
tenants or crofters, who pay rents from 1/. to 21/., averaging 
6/. 1 7s, 4c/. ; fourteen large tenants, who pay rents from 
32/. to 400/.: there is one more who pays 400/.: these 
average 86/. 15<. Under these fourteen large tenants, Uiere 
are 207 sub-tenants. There are annually manufactured 
about 1200 tons of kelp on Clanronald's estate at Uist. 
The kelp does not belong to the tenants, as in the Duke of 
Argyle's case, for the manufacturing of which, they receive 
ftom 50f. to 60s. per ton, which as nearly as possible dis- 
charges their rent. On this estate, about one-third of the 
population possess no lands. To keep these people alive, 
Clanronald expended, in 1812, 33531. 7«. in purchasing 
meal for their consumption; in 1815, IWl.lls.Zd.; in 
1816, 242/. 8«.3</.; in 1817, 4567/.; in 1818, 1136/. 19«. 8</. 
The kelp belonged to him as proprietor, but there was a 
deficiency of rental to the extent of these grants." 

It must be observed, that the small tenants, or crofters, are 
usually tenants at will : but the large farmers in general 
hold .leases of nineteen years. The farms in this neigh- 
bourhood, have been much transmitted in hereditary 
descent : the business of the country and of the police is 
conducted by the higher tacksmen and farmers. 

The numbers stated to be thrown out of empbyment by 
the fkilure of the kelp-manufacture, in a memorial pre- 
pared at Edinburgh, in the be^nning of 1828, by the 
proprietors of the western maritime estates, amounted to 
50,000. The disposal of the superfluous population will 
be considered, when the question of emigration from these 
resnions engages more particularly our attention. 

Near the hamlet of Arisaiff, stands a neat church 
between two well-built houses, which might be fairly pre- 
sumed to be the manse and the school-house» And such 
they are : the former occupied by a Protestant missionary. 
The church, however, proved to be a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The proprietor, who erected it, offered the lease to 
the kirk in the first instance, and, on its being declined, to 
the present occupant. On a neighbouring hill remain the 
four walls of the ruined parish-«hurch. A Catholic gen- 
tleman of our party referred its demolition to the era 
*' when John Knox set about harrying the rooks.*' This 
act, contrasted with the immense predominance of the 
Catholics, who compose 19-20ths of the entire population 
in this neighbourhood, brings to mind the well-known story 
of the old woman, who set fire to her house fi)r the purpose 
of destroying the rats: the house was burned; but the 
rats escaped. It must be recollected, in justification of 
Knox, that the destruction of churches, though attributable 
in part to the violence of his discourses, was contrary to 
his wishes, and that he struggled perpetually to secure the 
adequate endowment of the church* in opposition to the 
cupidity of the lay reformers. 

The state of the Roman Catholics in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, is a subject of much interest. 

The natives of these regions were swayed by other im- 
pulses than those which affected the kingdom of Scotland 
in general, in which, at the period of the Reformation, Uie 
Cauiolic clergy were simultaneously deserted by their 
flocks. And the Romish religion is still professed by a 
considerable portion of them, intermingled with the 
Protestants, in a singularly chequered manner. They 
abound j^rincipally in Inverness-shire: constituting in 
Arisaig, which may be considered the central station of 
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their' &ii]i« in Uoidart Knovdart, and tke neighbounug 
island of Egg, 6-6ths of the population; in Glenelg, 
beyond Knoydart, about one-half: diminishing^ in the 
districts of Kintad, Loch Alsh, and Applecross, in Ross- 
sliire, till they disappear pn thQ borders of Cromarty and 
Sutherlandshire* Thev abound in Glengarry, in, the 
country of Loyat ; ^d further ea^ward» are still numerous 
on the projjertx of tbe Du^e of Gof^oQu ^vhich. lies in 
the shixe% of H&iurrav a^d Ban^ 

In the islands o( 1[lum ^nd Mupk, on either side of Sgg^ 
Protestantism is ui^v^rsal; inCanna, poj^ery predominates.; 
in the lajrge islwd ef S^X* Prote^ahtism exclusively. In 
th^ Long Island, poy^y prevails Loi Baria^ Qenbecula. and 
South Uist, and ha% extended partially into North tJist; 
vhilst in Harris and Lewis, the northern islands of this 
chain, the people are all Protestants. The Southern 
Hebrides and Highlands contain yery few Catholics. 

The Catholioa have, hitherto, maintained twQi establish- 
ments, one ii^ Aberdeenshire, and one in the isjiand of 
Lismore, at the entrai^e of the Caledonian canaL But the 
want of iVnd4 has rendered consolidation necessary^ in- 
volving the discontinuance of that at Lismore> 

This remarkable distribution of the two sects may be attri- 
buted to the original imperfect progress of the Reformation 
in these regions ; to the inadequacy of the Protestant esta- 
blishment and of education, and to the prompt submission of 
the people to the authority of their chiefs. JDr. MaccuUoch 
considers the influence of their religious feelings on the 
minds of the Highlanders^ too powerful to admit of the 
operation of the last mentioned of these causes ; and Mr. 
Glassford, in his letter to Lord Roden on Irish education, 
naturally enough attributes the effect to the insufficient 
supply of Protestant instruction. But the ascertained 
fkcts warrant the supposition of the influence of more 
than one cause. 

The vast esUtes of Clanronald and Loi;d Macdonald, 
continental or insular, ate contiguous. Yet the former are 
peopled almost exclusively by Cathohos; the latter by 
Protestants. The grandfather of the present Cknronald 
was a Catholic. Lewis and Harris, and part of Sky, 
which were, and axe atilU partly the property of the Mac- 
leods, contain only I^testants. May it not be infejxed 
that the authority of the chiefs, as weU as the spirit of 
clanship, contributed to this results The insulated 
existence of the Catholio raligion upon thd property of the 
Duke of Gordon, notoriously resulted Uova th^ long-con- 
tinued adherence of that family to. the Homi^ faith. 
The equally anomalous fact, that the reU^on of Rum 
. should be Protestant, whilst that of the ad)<uient islands 
of Eppg and Canna should be chiefly Ca&oUc, ma^ he 
explained by direct reference to the exercise of authority. 

That the long neglect of the spiritual instruction, of tha 
natives of these remote re^ns, has contcihuted also, much 
to the preservation, and indeed, the extension of pqiery, is 
doubtless true. It accounts for the conversion of the 
people of Barra to that religion, who were all Protestants 
till after the Restoration ; when upon the estabHahment of 
the Church of England in Irehtnd, some Irish priests fled 
from that kingdom to this island:, and as Harris and 
Barra formed one parish, and the minister resided in the 
former, at too great a distance from the latter, availed 
themselves of the ignorance of the natives to effect their 
entire conversion*. The more recent progress of popery in 
North Uist, there being only four CathoUcs in that island 
at the period of the survey, may be traced to the same 
cause. 

The supposition of Um uniyersal diffusion of education 
in Scotland is a common mistake, and affords % striking 
proof of the ignorance of the real state of the hiehlands 
and islands of Scotland, prevalent in England, and, 
indeed, till within few years, in the Scottish capital and 
Lowknds. 

The pcirockiQi system of instruction which has obtained 
well-merited celebrity, and has been found so efficacious in 
the Lowland parishes, was of little avail in those vast 
regions^ in which the parishes often extend from thirty 
to sixty miles, and consequently the pariah schools are 
inaccessible to ihe greater part of the inhabitants, andv 
if within their reach, useless to a population acquainted 
only with the Ghielic language, which is not taught in those 
seminaries. The schools established by the Society fer 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in SooUand, which con- 

• (Sinclair'i Survfji:) Martin mentioiw, at the bcninnin^ of la^ 
century, that Macneili of Barra, and his followers, were catholics^ 
and that he exercised considerable influence. 



ferred much benefit on Uiei l»pi:e ni^gleoted part^ of the 
country, were restricted by a similar limitation. 

In proof of the ignorance necessarily resulting from the 
education being exclusively in a, language which the people 
did not understand the recent returns published by the 
Inverness-shire Society, exhibited a ratio of thirtt/ to twelve 
in the hundred^ uneducated in the OrKne^s^ ^nd Shetland 
ts1,es, and in those parts of the North of Scotland, where 
En^h is spoken generally, uid as, 5^^^ to the hundred^ 
in Uie western Islandd and Highlfl^nd3., To remedy this 
great deflciency, various societies were formed at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Inverness. The Ga^elic School Society 
ofEdinhurgh, instituted in lail, adopted the opposite 
aystem of teaching only th/a QaeliQ language, formed on 
the obvious principle which, so lon@ tha subject of debate 
and apprehension, may bo. now considered an axiom of 
education as of common sense, Uiat a person can repeive 
religious instruction, only in a language which he undeiv 
stands. It had beea previously applied successfully to the 
education of the Welsh and Irish. The Qbject of the 
institution is, tlie formation of circulating ^choo}^ or 
schools, which after having been fixed in one district for a 
period, varyinff according to local exigencies, a^re removed 
to another, and thu^ diffuse the benefits of the society, as 
generally and impartially as possible. The scholarji pay 
no fees, and are liable to no expense, but that of contributing 
in turn, a portion of the fuel consumed in the school The 
house is built by subscription of the neighbouring gentry, 
Armors and others. The schoolmasters are examined as 
to their piety and general qualifications, by the Edinburgh 
Committee, and are precluded from transgressing the 
limits of their prescribed duty, by an express regulation, 
which prohibits the teachers being preachers, or public 
exhorters, stated or occasional, of any denomination what- 
ever. The Holy Scripturea are exclusively the subject of 
instruction. 

The Society directed its first efforts to the annply of the 
religious wants of thepeople, of whom by far the greatest 
part of those of the Highlands and Islanda can seldom, 
and some never "hear sermon:** to use the expression by 
^hich attendance at public worship is commonly designate^ 
notwithstanding the appointment of Missionsuies in some 
paj^shea; and with Uiis view confined itself to teaching 
Gaelic s^ the only general vehicle of instruction, and to 
the use of the Scriptures, common both to Catholies and 
Protestants. They justly considered a more compre- 
hensive system of education of secondary importance, 
while tens of thousands were ignorant of the simple rudi- 
ments of Christianity. Each report of this society afl^rds 
a Us^ no$ only of the schools, and number of scholars 
Qjotually in attendance, but also, all the plages at which 
schoolmasters were formerly stationed ; thus presenting a 
complete view of it^ operations, since the formation of the 
Society. 

The number of children which received instruction from 
the Society in 1827, amounted to between 4 and 5000. 
But still, the efforts of this and other similar Societies, 
left a great void unoccupied ; and the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland had become so sensible of the 
deficiency, that they appomted, in 1824^ at the proposition 
of Dr. Baird, Principal of the University of Edinbaj^gh, a 
committee for the purpose of ascertaining ita actual extent, 
and of devising a plan fi>r remedying it. Queries were 
sent to the ministers of the different parishes, and answers, 
the result of personal investigation, excited ; and the mass 
of valuable information tl\us collected is com.prised in a 
series of voluminous Reports, containing probably the most 
accurate and complete representation of the deficiency of 
schools throughout Scotland. 

The following brief statement, extracted from tlio 
Society's first Report, and confirmed by subsequent in- 
quiries, presents a summary view of the state of educatiou 
in different synods, pointing out clearly where the defi- 
ciencies principally exist 

** The whole population of Scotland amounts to 2,093,856, 
and the Church is divided into six^n synods. In the ten 
svnods of Lothian and Tweeddale, Merse and Tiviotdali, 
Ilumfries, Galloway, Glasgow and Ayr, Perth and Stirling, 
Fife, Angus and Mearns, Aberdeen, and Moray, there are 
764 parishes, and 1,716,126 persons; and so abundant is 
the number of schools in these districts, that with a few 
exoeptions,'they may be said |o be well supplied with the 
means of education, and that there is scarcely an individual 
who has not been taught to read. 

The remaining six synods, however, namely, Argyk, 
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Glenclff, Ross, SiitTierland, and 'Caithness, Orkney, and 
Zetland, situated chiefly in the Highlands and Islands, 
and containing only 143 parishes, and a population of 
377,730 persons, are, as stated in the oarochial returns, in 
the most urgent need of not less than 250 additional 
schools. . , . ■ • 

The number of scholars that would attend eacli of these 
250 schools, it is computed, at a low average, would amount 
to forty-two. It follows, therefore, that in these synods, 
there are 10,600 children left without any adequate means 
of education; and the. Committee are auite satisfied that 
the number is, in fact, much greater tnan the calculated 
number of 10,500. These 10,500 children alluded to a^e 
all, it is to be noticed, under fifteen years of age. Hf 
persons of all ages are included, the namber of those not 
taught to read almost exceeds behef. But how could it be 
otherwise, when more parishes than one are described, as 
not having a sufficient number of schools to accommodate 
one-tenth of their population ? Several are said to be in 
need of three and four, and one of even six schools. 

In the first ten synods above mentioned, there are only 
six catechists stated to be necessary for the due means 
of religious instruction to the people, and this necessity 
arises from the large territorial extent of some particular 
parishes. 

In the other six synods also above mentioned, no fewer 
than 130 catechists are required! Nor will this lament- 
able deficiency seem surprising, when the physical locali- 
ties of the country are considered. There are tnany islands 
in it at great distanced from, the coast. The coast of the 
main-land is often Indented by long arms of the sea, and 
its whole surface is intersected, and in many places, ren- 
dered impassable by precirpitous mountains, and by rapid 
rivers. 

By the authority of the General Assembly, congregation&l 
collections, throuffhout the parishes of .Scotland, Irero 
recommended, and materially augmented the fund for the 
formation of schools. 

In November 1825, the first school was opened in the 
parish of Lochbroom : and in May 1827, the number of 
schools had amounted to thirty-five ; whilst others were in 
progress, and the number of chorea and adults receiving 
edocatron amounted to nearly 3000. In these schools both 
Ghielic and English are taught; and according to the 
returns received from 23 schools, 681 were reading Gaelic, 
and 1433 English. 

In justice to the Catholics, it must be stated that they 
are eager for knowledge, and that in many instances, their 
efiTorts to satisfy their desire, have received the co-operation 
of their clergy. At Kinloch Moidart, near Arisaig, the 
Gaelic School Society has a seminary, respecting which it 
is stated in the report of 1827, " that though the school has 
been established here but a year, many evince an extensive 
acquaintance with the blessed truths contained in the 
Bible, which is peculiarly pleasing, as the prevailing 
religion in this quarter is the Iloman Catholic. The 
parents seem deeply sensible of their obligations to your 
society; and some employ their children in reading to 
them out of the Scriptures, which, heretofore were to them . 
as a sealed book." U ' 

In the neighbourhood of Arisaig, the British und Foreign 
Bible Society distributed, dtfring this year, upwards of 
one hundred Bibles, gratuitously, among the Catholics, dn 
their own application. In the neighbouring islands ,the 
Gaelic School Society received np opposition; and the 
following extract from the 'Report of the Committee of the 
General Assembly, for increasing the Means of Education 
and Religions Instruction ui Scotland, by means of Schools, 
is equally satisfactory. " The Sub-Committee feel cordial 

gratification in reporting, that one extensive Roman 
atholic proprietor, has joined cheerfully in providing a 
portion of the required liccommodations fbr a school- i 
master; tior can tney, withont inju^ice to the present | 
Roman Catholic Bishtm in the isles, avoid recording, that ; 
be tias promised *to be the convener of the Committee, with ' 
the most enlightened and liberal frankness ; and to employ 
his influence, fdr'encouraging the attendance of the children 
of the 'Catholic persuksion in the General Assembly's 
Schools." The venerable and benevolent Principal of the 
"Dniversity of Edinburgh, who proposed, and has promoted, 
by his visits to the islands, this scheme for the education 
of the people of these regions, personally received flrom 
the above-mentioned bishop, and severed priests in the 
Long Island and elsewhere* the ikank and cordial offer of 
their co-operation. 
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On lofiving Arisaiff, wc (i^ere driven by a coAtrftry wind 
i.Uo E^'g. IVs harbour is formed by a sound, shelfeivd by 
H rocky island, and capable of admitting a Vessel of seventy 
toiYs. A few cdttage's, and two decent tiousos, appear oil 
the slopihg side 6f aft 'adjpihing ridge. One of these is 
the Manse : Tn one day they were deprived of *tlierr pes 
so'ssors: the late minister and physician, who were 
drowned within pistol-shot of the shore. Such are tho 
accidents to which 'the function of minister fs liable in 
these islands. The last incumbents of Ktornaway, in 
Lewis, and of a parish Tn Arraft, perished m a similar 
manner. In our walk to the Manse, we experienced that 
sort of molestation to which pedestrians are perpetually 
subjectin Scotland. A man of very respectable appearance 
accosted us, and asked us each successively respecting the 
names of the others of our party, requesting ii's to inform him 
accurately, as he should be questioned concerning us by the 
wbole island. "What is your name? your object in 
travelling ? whence came you ? whither a;ro you going ? 
where are you staying when you will be at home ?" are 
customary queries. The answer by fto means satisfies: 
suspicion questions its correctness: and the sight of a 
stranger, and the speculations wbich it suggests, often 
interrupt the work of a field, during 'the long period wx 
which he is visible in the open country over miich he is 
travelling. The advice of Bums is in conformity to this 
practice 4 — 

Conceal your^l as weel as ye can from critital dissection, 
But keek thro' every other man with closest sly inspectioh. 

The pathway to the ^o^pitable Ynanse tvas rough, (Crossing 
a broad and rapid torrent. The principal object tff interest 
in the island. Is the Scfuir, fhfe summit off which rises to an 
elevation of 1340 'feet above t^ie level C(f the Sea, shooting 
np into columnar precipices, varying, according to Maccul- 
loch, froift 470 to 350 feet in height, and composed of black 
porphyritic pitch-stone : a stately pile 6f natnfal architeo 
ture*. The Island, seen 'ft-om it& summit, exhibits a wild, 
chaotic waste, interspersed by a multitude Of Smiill lakes, 
enclosed in the rugged hollows of the hills. 

From the Scuir, tve descended to 'the ^each on the 
eastern side of the island, and Visited the cave. Its 
entrance, clicked by long grass, can t>e benetrated only on 
hands and knees. Its interior extends abont 20 or 30 feet 
in height and breadth, and about 250 in length. It is yet 
strewed with bones, remnants of the black mouldering relics 
of the entire population of the island, who perished in it, 
victims of vengeance in a lawless age. Tlie tale, horrible as 
it is, is well authenticated. Some clansmen of Macleod of 
Macleod, in Sky, were driven into Egg by contrary winds 
when on their return from a southern cruise, and seriously 
offended the natives, who had hospitably entertained thcin. 
These, Vesenting their conduct, turned them adrift upon the 
sea, ifi ^a boat without oars. The tide fortunately set 
towards Sky, and landed them in that island. The people 
of their clan, incensed ht this outrage, instantly repaired to 
Kgg to avenge the Injury. The poor natives, perceiving 
the approach of the bos tile fldtiHa, took refuge in the cave, 
lind were sought in vain lay the invaders, who could not 
discover their Vetreat, till ntiliappily, one of them who was 
sent out to ascertain whether ¥he enemy ^tid depawed, was 
observed, and traced to tiis , hidrng-plac6. A fire was 
Vndled at the entranqe, and the inmktes tvere suffocated. 
An fcged gentleman in 5ky, V'hose Vncmoiy fs richly stored 
with local trkditions, infoi^med me, that lie nad read several 
of the songs celebrating the achievements of the hero by 
whom thi^ deed of summary vengeance was perpetrated. 
He was renowned for bis prowess, had defeated Clanronald 
On thetniinland, and "periBhed in asea-'flgtrt in Bloody feay, 
in the Sound of Mull. But of aTl "his feats, the burning 
the cave in fegg obtain^ the l^reateert tneed of kpplause : 
an unequivocal proof of the "slpirit of the age. Yet some 
extenuation of this act of barb^ToUs indiscriminate mas- 
sacre may be supplied, by the recollection, tliat in the 
period of anarchy in which it occurred, the islanders Vere 
frequently compelled, in self-defence, to take the law into 
their ovm hands, and to infli<ft on each other punishments, 
on a principle, which, in the intercourse of sttites, becomes 
a mainspring of international security. 

The harbour of Egg was much crowded when we re- 

* It was first brought to notice at the commencement of the present 
century, by Professor Jamieson of Edinburgh, .(fn the first part of 
these sketches, the discovery is inadvertently ascribed to Playfairi} 
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turned to our cutter for the dight. The shore and the 
boats were filled with people, young and old, fishing for the 
eoal'fith^ which hears different names, cuddy, sithe, sillock, 
&c., according to the period of its growth,' not attaining its 
lUll sise till the fourth year of its age. It affords a plentiful 
harvest to the fisherman. The readiness of these and 
other fish to hite on this prosperous evening, was quite 
astonishing. The real henefit which the islanders derive 
f)nom this easy substitute for more adventurous and far 
more lucrative sea-fishing, may be questioned. There are 
lew people, to whom the temptation to the indolent enjov- 
ment of slender profits, purchased at the cost of little 
labour, is more ajgreeable, and consequently more dangerous, 
than to these islanders : a people when fairly put upon 
thoir mettle, capable of arduous and daring exertion, but 
readv to grasp at every pretext for avoiding it, when not 
absolutely necessary. The coal-fish furnishes not only 
food, but oil to the rude lamp of the Highlander. Thus, 
according to the benignant economy of Providence, the 
ocean supplies, at his own door, the materials for illumi- 
nating the page, firom which the light of fancy, of rea- 
son, or of religion, beams on the mind of the imagi- 
native and intelligent native of these dark and stormy 
re^ons. 

E^g, Rum, Muck, and Canna, form the group called 
the Small Isles. Egg contains 6000 acres, of which one 
sixth is arable. Its population has been diminished by 
emigration. These islands constitute one parish, served 
by two ministers, one of whom is a missionary. Tlie 
Catholic priest who officiates in Egg and Canna, resides 
in the former. It must be regprettc^, that the School of 
the Gaelic School Society has been discontinued, that 
institution shifting the position of its schools, in order to 
diffuse instruction to the utmost extent of its funds. 

Rum, a hu^ pile of mountains, is famous for its breed 
of hprses, originallv planted here by a vessel belonging to 
the Spanish Armaaa, and for the production of a bMiutiful 
blood-stone. To the mountains of Rum Sir Walter Scott 
has most appropriatelv applied the epithet ''dark.** Of 
this island Dr. MaccuUoch observes: ** There is a great deal 
of stormy magnificence about the lofty cliffs, as Uiere is 
generally all round the shores of Rum; and they are in 
most places as abrupt, as they are inaccessible firom sea. 
The interior is one neap of rude mountains, scarcely pos- 
sessing an acre of level land. It is the wildest and most 
repulsive of all the islands. The outlines of Halival and 



Haskeval are indeea elegant, and render the island a 
beautiful and striking object from the sea. In some places, 
extensive surfaces of bare rock are divided into polygonal 
compartments, so as to resemble the grand natural pave- 
ments of Staflb, but with an effect inOnitely more striking. 
If it is not always bad weather in Rum, it cannot be ^ood 
very often, since, on seven or eight occasions that I have 
passed it, there has been a storm, and on seven or eight 
more in which I have landed, it was never without expecta 
tion of being turned into a cod-fish.'* 

The mountainous islands among which Rum is promi- 
nent, are, in foot, barrier crags which intercept the vapours 
of the Atlantic. Thus Ireland, to borrow the peculiarly 
poetical metaphor of a physician residing in Cornwall, who 
has written a book in commendation of its climate, serves 
as *' an umbrella" to that fortunate extremity of our island. 
But to the difference of climate resulting firom local cir- 
cumstances, we shall have occasion to advert hereafter; a 
subject on which the pedestrian can offer the testimony of 
personal experience. 

The principal curiosity in Canna, is a rock possessing 
magnetic influence, which affects the compass. '* But such 
disturbances," says MaccuUoch, *' are neither peculiar to 
that point, nor even to this island. Deviations of the 
needle, produced by the influence of rocks or land, are very 
frequent throughout all the basaltic islands of this coast'; 
and, in manv places, the influence is such, and so exten- 
sive, as to afllect the ordinary variation of the compass when 
at sea." The scenerv of this island is highly picturesque. 

Muck yields good pasturage. This island fV^quently 
suffers extremely firom the want of fuel, occasioned by the 
deficiency of peat, a source of wealth and comfort, the 
value of which can be only fUUy appreciated when severely 
felt. The peat is conveyed to Muck from the main-land 
in boats, often so heavily laden as to risk being swamped. 
We found Egg subject to a similar inconvenience, caused 
by the perpetual rain, which had prevented the drying of the 
peat The more prompt and industrious among the high- 
landers will not, however, admit this excuse, and assert 
that whenever the people are quick in seixmg the oppor- 
tunity, they infkllibly secure a good dry stock of fhel. On 
the opposite coast the peat is piled under the roofs of the 
houses. It is thought that the increased facilities for pro- 
euring coal, would enable the people to puxebase it often 
nt a cheaper rata than peaU 

P. S. Q. R. 
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. THE FOKBIDDEN FRUIT, 
OR^ Eve's Apple Tree of Ceylon. 

The island of Ceylon is situated between the sixth 
and tenth parallek of North latitude j winter is con- 
sequently unknown, and it enjoys a summer which 
may be styled perennial. The richness and variety 
of i^ natural .productions are indescribably great, 
though it is remarkable that the soil of the country 
contains a very small proportion of vegetable matter; 
a fact attributable, probably, to the high temperature 
of the climate^, which produces rapid decomposition, 
and to the heavy rains which prevent its accumulation. 
The soils, according to Dr. Davy, are derived from 
the decomposition of gneiss, of granitic rock, or of 
clay iron-stone ; and in many cases, quartz constitutes 
more than nine-tenths of the whole. Of this the 
principal cinnamon-garden, in the neighbourhood of 
Colombo, is a singular instance; in many places the 
surface of the ground is as white as snow, being a 
pure quartz-sand: a few inches below the surface, 
where the roots of the plant penetrate, it is of a gray 
colour, and, upon being analyzed, was found to consist 
of more than ninety-eight parts of siliceous sand, to 
one part of vegetable matter. It would appear^ 
therefore, not a little surprising, that cinnamon 
should succeed best on so poor a soil, but this success 
is attributable to the operation of other circumstances. 

The peculiarities of the climate of Ceylon cause 
its productions to differ very much on the opposite 
coasts; the Palmyra-tree (Borassus flabeUi/orm9,J 
for instance^ which is extensively cultivated on ihe 
northern side, is hardly to be met with on the 
south ; while, on the contrary, the Coco-tree, (Voco9 
vuciferajy which forms a sort of continuous garden 
in the south, cannot be grown on the north: in 
fact, all vegetable productions requiring a moist 
soil succeed best on the south-west side, and those 
requiring a dry one, on the north and north-east 
sides of the island. The seeds of all European 
plants degenerate very much, and, in a few years, 
yield but very indifferent returns: to preserve the 
quality, the importation requires to be renewed 
almost every year; but some of the indigenous 
plants flourish with wonderful vigour. 

Dr. Davy remarks, that the geology and mineralogy 
of Ceylon, have nst yet received that attention which 
their importance demands ; the same observation is 
fairly applicable to the other branches of the natural 
history of this beautiful and valuable possession of 
the British Empire. We are thus unfortunately 
precluded from giving any very detailed description 
of the botanical curiosity, of which we this week 
present an engraving, executed from original draw- 
ings, kindly furnished to us with that view, by the 
Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, who, while 
inquiring into the history of the island, liad drawings 
made of a great many of the trees, plants, and other 
vegetable productions, to which any religious, poli- 
tical, or moral interest was attached by the native 
Hindds, Buddhists, Mohammedans, or early Christians. 
To that gentleman is to be ascribed, amongst other 
plans for the improvement of the island of Ceylon, 
and the developement of its resources, the suggestion, 
in the year 1810, of establishing a botaniccd garden 
near Colombo, which was accomplished, and of 
having the Linnean system translated into the 
Singhalese and Tamul languages^ and some of the 

• The following resulti are given by Dr. Dary as the annual 
mean temperampe at the different places indicated, viz., 

Trincomal^, on the N.E. coast ..••• 80** 4' 

Colombo, on the S.W. coast..., , 79 

Kandy. in the interior :;...-..;..; 78 - 6 • 

The tammit of Adam's Peak, about 7000 feet abeve the sea, varied 
from 61* at 9 F.M., to 59<» at 7 A.M., ia Apxil, 1817, .^ ^ 



ablest of the native^. regularly instructed vfi botany. 
We are indited to Mr. Moon^ the late superintendent 
of the garden^ for having arranged^ according to 
that system^ .a valuable catalogue of Ceylonese pluits^ 
in the EngUsh and Singhalese languages. . . 

The subject of our sketch occurs in this catalogue, 
as the Taber tu e moHt ana diehotcma of the Hortus 
Kewensis. Its native name is Dttc^t Kaduru, and 
nine i^cies of the tree are enumerated. Kaduru 
signifies " lbrbidden>" and Ditpi " tiger's.'* It thrives 
in a low situation with a light mixed soil, and is found 
neav Colombo* 

The flower of this extraordinary production is said 
to emit a fine scent ; the colour of the fruit, which 
hangs from the branches in a very peculiar and 
strildng manner, is very beautiful, being orange on 
the outside, and a deep crimson within; the fruit itself 
presenting the singular appearance of having had a 
piece bitten out of it. Tliis circumstance, together 
with the fact of its being a- deadly poison, led 
the Mohammedans, on their first discovery of Ceylon 
(which they assigned as the site of Paradise), to 
represent it as the " forbidden fruit*' of the garden 
of Eden 5 for, although the finest and most tempting 
in appearance of any, it had been impressed, such 
was their idea, with the mark of Eve's having bitten 
it, to warn men from meddling with a substance 
possessing such noxious properties t* 

The traditions which connect the history of our 
first parents with various localities, both in Ceylon 
and other eastern islands, are of such ancient date, 
that their origin becomes a subject of curious specu- 
lation. Adam is represented by the Moormen, or 
Mohammedans of Ceylon, on his expulsion from 
Paradise, to have lamented his offence, standing on 
one foot on the summit of the mountain which now 
bears his name 3 the figure of a foot is still to be 
traced there, but this, tihe Buddhists claim as a relic 
of their deity. Again, the reef of rocks connecting 
Ceylon with the island of R4miseram, is usually 
called Adam's Bridge; but the Hindiis, on the other 
hand, term it R4m&'s bridge, representing their hero 
to have crossed it, when about to attack the giant 
R4vana in his strong-hold; and two large monu- 
ments, like Mohammedan tombs, on the island of 
Rdmiseram, are represented py the Mohammedans to 
be the tombs of Cain and Abel. Many other instances 
might be adduced, but they may be more properly 
traced at another opportunity, with the aid of the 
additional information which Oriental scholars are 
so actively engaged in gathering for the illustration 
of ancient history. 

t We find that these particulus were furnished by Sir. A. Johfnston 
to Captain Grindlay, in illuatrapon of a view of the cianaii>on-sardca 
from the back of Sir Alexan^ier's house, published by Captaiii G. 
in bis beautiful work on the scenery, architecture, &c., of Western 
India and Ceylon. 



No one in his heart derides religion long. What are we — 
any of us ? Religion will soon be our omy care and friend. 
— Pamy. 



No sound should be heard in the ohurch but the healing 
voice of Christian charity. The cause of eivil liberty and 
civil government gains as little as that of religion by con- 
fusion of duties. Those who quit their proj^er character, 
to assume what does not belong to them, are, far die greater 
part, ignorant both of the character they leave, and of the 
character they assume.. WhoUv unacquainted with the 
world in which they are bo fond of meddlinji^, and inex- 
perienced in all its afiatrs, on which they pronounce with 
80 much Qonftdence, they have nothing of politics but the 
passions they excite. Surely the church is a place where 
one day's truce ought to be allowed to the dissensions anc^ 
animosities of mankind.— Burks, 
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ON HABITS. 

Considering how' deeply the principle of imitation 
is implanted in human nature, and how intimately it 
is connected with aU that we say, or think, or do; 
and that the effect of this principle is to estahlish 
an undlstinguishing rule of action, and an indolent 
subservience to custom, we need not be much sur- 
prised to find man, to« frequently, the mere slave 
of habit. 

From his earliest infancy, indeed, he is occupied, 
almost unconsciously, in forming a sjrstem of habits, 
by which his daily life is regulated, and on which, 
more or less, his fhture happiness or misery depends. 
It can scarcely, however, be supposed, that judgment 
or foresight have much, if any, part, in these first 
beginnings) and the result must mainly depend 
on the associations presented to the mind of each 
individual, and the character of those by whom 
he is surroxmded. In maturer years, when this 
system comes to be submitted to the test of a strict 
examination, and to be reformed by the rule of 
experience, often dearly bought, a task is frequently 
to be commenced, 'which it requires all the courage 
of the most stout-hearted to engage in; and happy 
is he who, when he shall have detected the defects of 
the structure Which has been thus almost imper- 
ceptibly raised^ can set himself resolutely, and without 
hesitation, to puU doWn all that is unsightly, useless, 
or pernicious in its parts, even although the founda- 
tion itself is involved. Having formed his' resolution, 
let him that instant sel about the execution of it, 
and let him rest assured he will have occasion for aD 
the energies he can bring to the task. If it be true 
that a freedom from error, and an honest reception 
of truth, constitute our happiness in this life, as well 
as our title to a better, it will follow that no sacrifice 
we can make in the pursuit of such an object can be 
too great J and if we proceed upon a well-grounded 
conviction that there is no uncertainty in the matter, 
it will also follow that the exertion must, in course 
of time, succeed. 

But alas ! We are too willing to put off the evil 
day, and while we are dallying with every trifle in 
our path, instead of resolutely girding ourselves up 
to the effort, time steals on, and life languishes, at 
best only a succession of failures which serve but 
more strongly to rivet our chain. 

To say nothing of the acknowledged consequences 
of open and gross vice, how many a well-intentioned 
scheme do we not see frustrated by some circimi- 
stance which we readily impute to chance or accident, 
but which, if the truth were told, may be fairly 
traced to a weakness, an indecision, a want of some- 
thing which we have long smrrendered to the tyranny 
of habit, and which we have not the courage to 
reclaim. An undistinguishing submission to the 
customs of the world, a dread of its censure, and an 
acute sensibility of its applaui^e 5 an indolent accept- 
ance of the plausibilities of error, and an aversion to 
the investigation of abstract truth; are fetters which 
we are too willing to permit to be throwti around us, 
and under the constraint of which, many a good pur- 
pose languishes and dies. Yet, so satisfied are we 
with our bonds, so corrupt Is our nature, so per- 
versely indolent, yet so sensitively proud, there is no 
self-deception we would not practise, rather than 
encounter the evil, no error we would not fall into, 
rather than admit its existence. 

I never think of this subject without recurring 
to the instructive story of Obidah and the Hermit in 
Tfie Rambler. Obidah is described as setting forward 
on his journey through the plains of Indostan ; his 
senses are regaled by all that could delight or 



amuse him, and forgetting the toils of his journey, 
he steadily pursues his path till the sun reaches its 
meridian height. At a Uttle distance from the high 
road he espies a shady-grove, which offers a tempt- 
ing invitation to screan him from the glare of the 
mid- day sun; he enters, and, enchanted with the 
spot, strolls incautiously on, amusing himself with 
plucking flowers and listening to the sound of birds. 
In these amusements his hours pass away unnoticed^ 
having wandered from the direct path, he knew not 
which way to travel, and he stood pensive and c6n- 
fused, afiradd to go forward lest he should go wrong, 
and yet conscious that his time for loitering had 
long since expired. The day draws to a dose. A 
storm comes on, and, seeking for shelter, he arrives 
unexpectedly at the cell of a Hermit ; his story is 
told, and the hermit takes occasion to read him aa 
instructive lesson, which it will be wdl for us «J1 to 
ponder and apply to ourselveSr 

" Human life," says he, " is the journey of a 
day; temptation succeeds to temptation, and one 
compliance prepares the way for another ; we lose 
in time the happiness of innocence, and we solace 
our disquiet with sensual gratifications. We entangle 
ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in luxury, 
and rove through the labyrinth of inconstancy, till 
the darkness of old age begins to invade us, and 
disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We then 
look back on our lives with horror, grief, ^nd 
repentance, and wish, too often vainly wish. We had 
not forsaken the ways of virtue and happiness. 

*' Happy are they who shall learn from thy example 
not to despair, but shall remember that though the 
day is past, and their strength wasted, there yet 
remains one effort to be made; that refbrmation is 
never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever unas- 
sisted ; that the wanderer may at length return after 
all his errors, and that he who implores strength and 
courage from above, shall find dangers and difficulties 
give way before him." H. 



THE COMMON BEE. 

The Common Bee, or Honey-Fly, is an insect of 
the species of the fly with four wings. This fly is 
of the number of those who live in association. Man 
has subjected them to his dominion, in order to 
profit by their labour; and he has assembled them in 
kinds of baskets, or boxes, called hives, which vary 
in form and size in different countries. 

The Bees live in a state of society ; the individuals 
of a hive are perfectly known to each other, and they 
never admit a stranger into their community, ex- 
cepting accidentally at swarming-time, when circum- 
stances can so combine, that several swarms may 
unite and form a social brotherhood. Every society 
is a monarchy governed by a queen, subordinate to 
whom are seveial hundred drones, and a multitude 
of labourers, according to the size of the colony. It 
is of the latter that we are giving an account. 

These insects are called common, because they, in 
fact, compose the community of the hive, of which 
the drones only form a part during a short period of 
time. They are also csJled Working Bees, because 
they alone bring provisions into the hive, construct 
the combs, nourish the brood, defend the monarchy ; 
in one word, because they perform all the labour 
useful to the community. 

Some authors maintain that, in the monarchy of 
the Bees, a regularity and an admirable subordina- 
tion are to be observed ; that a well-regulated distri 
bution- of employment is remarked, as well as perfect 
order and concert, which must result from minds 
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conspiring to the execution of the same plan ; but 
that which in men would be the effect of reason^ cor- 
respondence> or co-operation^ is in the Bees but the 
effect of that instinct which is implanted in them by 
the great Creator. 

We are acquainted in England but with one sort 
of Bees, although the foreign naturalists mention 
three, and some even four; but this latter kind is 
very rare, and has not yet been naturalized. 

It is to this small, but wonderful insect, that we 
are indebted for aU the honey and wax which form a 
part of our domestic and commercial relations. 
When we consider that the former is amassed from 
those small, and to us almost imperceptible, globules 
which are found either in the chalice of the flowers, 
or exude from the trees, we cannot be sufficiently 
impressed with admiration at the perseverance and 
labour of the Bee. It appears to labour less for the 
preservation of its own existence, than for that of its 
species, and the prosperity of its populous state ! The 
days on which the honey abounds in the flowers, and 
on the leaves of certain trees, the Bee is observed to 
be uncommonly industrious, entering and leaving the 
hive with wonderful rapidity. The office of collect- 
ing the farina from the plants is not, however, neg- 
lected ) and it is very easy to discriminate between 
the Bee which has been collecting honey, and that 
which has been collecting only farina. The shape of 
the former is cylindrical, that of the latter oval. 

In regard to the physical description of the Bee, 
the most remarkable parts of it are the head, the 
breast, and the belly. On the former are observed 
two rete mirabile eyes placed in the side, two antenna, 
two hard teeth or jaws, which play, on opening or 
shutting, from the left to the right. These teeth 
enable it to collect the wax, to knead it, to construct 
the cells, and to remove from the hive every ob- 
noxious thing. 

Below these two teeth we observe a proboscis, 
which has the appearance of a thick fleshy substance, 
of a very shining and chesnut colour. This sub- 
stance is divided into two parts, very supple at the 
end, and it is only seen at its full length when the 
Bee is employed in collecting honey, or jsipping 
water. This proboscis is a most wonderful machine. 
To the simple view, it appears enveloped with four 
kinds of scales, which form together a channel by 
which the honey is conveyed. The proboscis, which 
is in this channel, is a muscular body, which, by 
means of its muscular motions, makes the honey 
ascend into the gullet. If the teeth be separated, 
we observe, at the orifice of the proboscis, an open- 
ing, which is the mouth, and above it a fleshy sub- 
stance, which is the tongue. The breast is attached 
to the head by a very short neck ; it carries four 
wings on it, the two last of which are longer than 
the other. It has six feet, on the two hinder of 
which are two triangular cavities, in which the Bee, 
by degrees, collects the particles of farina from the 
plants. At the extremity of the six feet are two 
sorts of fangs, with which the Bees attach them- 
selves to the sides of the hive, and to each other. 
From the middle of these fangs, on the four hinder 
legs, project four bushy substances, the use of which 
is to collect the dust of the flowers attached to the 
hair of their body. These brushes have the same 
use as hands. 

The body, properly so called, or the belly, is united 
to the breast by a species of thread, and is composed of 
six scaly rings. The whole body of the Bee appears, 
even to the naked eye, to be well clothed. Age 
makes a little difference in them, in point of colour ^ 
those of the present year are brown, and have greyish 



hair ; those of the preceding year have reddish hair, 
and the scales less brown, ratiier inclining to black ; 
their wings are also often torn and fringed at the 
ends, by their former flights. On the breast, and on 
the wings of the body, are observed small orifices or 
pores, in the shape of a mouth, by which the Bee 
respires ; these are the lungs, and they are techni- 
cally called stygmates} this part, which is of a 
wonderful construction, is common to them, as to all 
other insects. 

The interior of the belly consists of four parts, — 
the intestines, the honey-bag, the venom-vessel, and 
the sting. The intestines serve for the digestion of 
their foml. The honey-bag, when it is fiUed, is as 
large as a small pea, transparent as crystal, and con- 
tains the honey which the Bees have collected 
from the flowers, and which is disgorged into the 
cells to nourish the hive during the winter. That 
which is destined for their own nourishment never 
enters into it, but passes through the viscera destined 
to the purpose of digestion. The vessel which con- 
tains the venom is at the root of the sting, along 
which the Bee ejects some globules, as along a tube, 
in order to spread into the wound. The sting is situ- 
ated at the extremity of the belly of the Bee ; it is 
about two lines in length, and enters with great 
rapidity, by means of certain muscles which are 
placed very near the sting, and which are very per- 
ceptible on squeezing the hinder part of the Bee ; 
its extremity is barbed, the teeth of which are turned 
in the direction of an arrow, which enter with faci- 
lity, and cannot be extracted without causing a 
laceration. The wound which the Bee makes is 
almost always fatal to it; when it wishes to withdraw 
its sting, it remains in the wound, and with it the 
Bee loses the vessel of venom, which is at the root 
of the sting, and the ligaments to which it is attached. 
The Bee dius wounded cannot live a long time ; it 
perishes, after having made war, in the manner of 
the savages, with poisoned arrows. 

These details can only produce, in every rational 
man, a more distinct and extensive knowledge of that 
inflnite intelligence, which has arranged the creatures 
of this earth, presided at their organization, and 
regulated their existence and configuration. There 
is nothing in nature which can so forcibly demon- 
strate to us an equally wise and powerful Author. 
The insects the most vile are, perhaps, more admi- 
rable in their construction than the sun and the 
most brilliant stars. What proportion ! what har- 
mony ! what correspondence, in every part of the 
Bee! How many combinations, arrangements, 
causes, effects, and principles, which tend to the 
same end, and concur in the same design ! What 
exactness, what symmetry in its little body, appa- 
rently contemptible, and so little admired by ignorant 
and inattentive persons ! As in the greater number 
of animals, so we observe in the Bee, vessels without 
number, liquids, motions often united in an imper- 
ceptible point, — all the organs of life, the instruments 
of labour, the means of escaping from their enemies, 
weapons to command victory, and a thousand beau- 
ties which adorn its exterior form ! 

Every thing in these insects announces that su- 
preme wisdom which presided at the formation of a 
work, so perfect, so industrious, so superior to every 
thing which art could ever produce. Every thing 
here is for our use and benefit. The Bees, in fhct, 
make use of their wondrous qualities only for our 
good. It is for us that they work ; and it is towards 
Him, therefore, who has given to them these incli- 
nations, that we ought to express our love and 
gratitudc.-^HuiSH tm Bee^. 
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There are few events recorded in the history of 
England, which the generality of readers, the yonng 
especially, percise with so much interest as the early 
death of illustrions and promising characters. The 
pen of the impartial historian dwells with delight on 
those traits of disposition, which gave rise to the 
fairest hopes 5 and imparts to the reader emotions of 
sorrow and regret, at the premature close of a life, 
dear to thousands. It is not in a pohtical point of 
view, however, that a great national loss is thus felt. 
Honour, love, and esteem for the individual cha- 
racter, must be the spring of such affections, — 
pensive indeed, yet mingled with pleasure, that so 
sweet a plant was removed to a kindlier soil, before 
the rude breath of the world had disturbed or 
corrupted it; and that one of lofty station left a 
pattern, which in its leading points, all, however 
lowly in their walk of life, may follow, and be happy. 
Deep and universal was the grief which pervaded 
the nation, on the decease of the young prince, 
whose likeness appears at the head of this paper. 
Bom to high expectations, and surrounded by busy 
flatterers, Hknry, Prince of Wales, had esta- 
blished a name for piety, temperance, prudence, and 
many manly virtues, when he was snatched away in 
the very spring-time of existence! Yet he had the 
happiness to die in the height of favour with men, as 
well as, we hope, with God, and without experi- 
encing the miseries which awaited the roy^d family. 
Of his high qualities and exemplary behaviour, several 
authentic documents exist 3 and the scattered intel- 
ligence concerning him, appears well worthy of 
collection for our Magazine, 



^ Henry^ eldest son- of King James the First, and 
Queen Anne of Denmark, was bom in Scotland, 
early in 1594. After remaining under the care of 
the Earl of Mar, he was placed, at five years of age, 
with an excellent tutor, by whose instructions he 
made a great and rapid progress in learning) the 
energies of the body keeping pace with those of the 
mind. At the age of nine he began to acquire a 
fondness for riding, dancing, shooting, and tossing 
the lance, exercises in which he afterwards greatly 
excelled 3 and before he reached the age of ten, he 
was installed at Windsor, a knight of the garter 
On the 4th of June, 1610, he was created Prince 
of Wales, at Westminster, with solemn and mag- 
nificent ceremonies, the eyes of the people being 
fixed upon him as their future sovereign. 

It was now that he became most popular among all 
classes. In the government of his affairs, he set a 
noble example of mingled liberality and economy, 
providing plentifully, but knowing and watching 
his expenses; and though with a retinue of little 
less than five hundred persons, many of them 
young gentlemen of high expectations, he left his 
revenue increased some thousands a year. An 
original manuscript, containing orders made by 
this young prince, respecting his household, as given 
at Richmond in 1610, was communicated some years 
ago to the Royal Society. Tlie first order is; "That 
when I am at divine service in my private closet, my 
gentlemen in ordinary be warned to attend me, and 
be present at times of prayer; and to do the like 
when I go to my public chapel to service and sermons : 
wherein I will dispense with no man; holding him 
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unfit to serve me, that with me will forbear to go to 
hear the word of God; which example of liberty 
shall never be tolerated in my court, nor made a 
reason to encourage others in like disobedience and 
contempt towards religion." 

After a series of general regulations concerning 
his own and his household's living, he cpncludes, 
''As I began with the due divine service unto Al- 
mighty God, without which nothing can f>ro8pcr nor 
yield comfort, either in this world or iu the world 
to come ; so do I conclude, that amongst other my 
ordinances, it be strictly looked unto and observed 
that, four times In the year, namely, at Christmas, 
Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas, all my ordinary 
servants, without exception, do receive the Commu- 
nion at my public chapel; and that before the 
receiving of the communion, one of my chaplains, 
or some other good preacher, do make a sermon, or 
read a lecture, tending to instruct men to the 
reverent and worthy receiving of that holy and 
blessed Sacrament. And of such as fihall either wil- 
fully refuse so to do, or cautiously absent themselves 
of purpose, I desire that myself be informed, to give 
such further order therein, as may stand for an 
eminent example and chastisement to such ungodly 
and unchristian-like disposition : for the which kind 
of people, my court shall be no shelter, nor my service 
any protection." 

He had an esteem for the brave and unfortunate 
Sir Walter Raleigh, during whose sad imprisonment, 
the prince used to say. Sure no king but my father 
would keep such a bird in a cage ! In an interesting 
letter of advice to the prince, from Sir Walter, dated 
August, 1611, among other exceUent passages we 
find these : " Consider the inexpressible advantage 
wliich will ever attend your Highness, while you 
make the power of rendering men happy, the measure 
of your actions. While this is your impulse, how 
easily will that power be extended ! The glance of 
your eye will give gladness, and your very sentence 
have a force of bounty." And his royal father, who, 
it is asserted, sometimes felt himself outdone by the 
splendour of the prince's reputation, addressed to 
him the following powerful lines. 

FROM KING JAMES TO PRINCE HENRY. 

God gives not kings the stylo of Gods in vain, 
For on Ills throne his sceptre do they sway: 
And as their subjects ought them to obey 

So kings should fear and serve their God again. 

If then ye would enjoy a happy reign, 

Observe the statutes of our heavenly King: 
And from his law make all your laws to spring; 

Since his lieutenant here should ye remain. 

Eeward the just ; be stedfast, true and plain ; 

Repress the proud, maintaining aye the right; 

Walk always so, as ever in His sight, 
Who guards the godly, plaguing the profane. 

In 1 CI 2, a marriage was proposed for him with a 
daughter of Henry the Fourth of France. But, 
though not at once rejecting, he never appeared 
desirous to encourage this union, on account of the 
princess's creed, she being a Roman Catholic: and 
it is stated that " in his sickness afterwards, he 
applied this chastisement for a deserved punishment 
upon him, for having ever opened his ears to admit 
treaty of a popish match." In October, the same 
year, he was seized with an illness, the nature of 
which was not thoroughly understood ; and he died, 
deeply lamented, on the 6th of November, 1612*. 

• It is remarkable, that another rising Hope of England, the 
Princess Charlotte, was snatched away in the same month, and 
00 the &ame day of the month. She died November 6, 1617. 



An opinion prevailed at the time, that he 
was carried off by poison; a presumption not to 
be wondered at, nor indeed, perhaps, groundless, 
when we consider his honest and avowed dislike to 
the wretched court-minion Car, Lord Rochester, 
afterwards Earl of Somerset, as well as to the 
Howards, with an infamous branch of which family 
Car had united himself by marriage. 

*' Henry," says Birch, in his Lives of lUustrious 
Persons, ^^was about five feet eight inches tall; of a 
strong and handsome frame, an amiable countenance, 
his hair auburn, and his eyes fine and piercing. He 
was sober, chaste, temperate, religious. He was 
never heard to swear, though the example of his 
father, and of the whole court, was but too apt to 
eotTupt him in that respect. He took great delight 
in the conversation of men of honour; and those who 
WBre not reckoned such, were treated with no attention 
at his <5ourt. He was naturally gentle and affable ; 
^ough he had a noble statehness without affectation, 
Which commanded esteem and respect. He showed 
a warlike taste in his passionate fondness for martial 
exercises. A French ambassador coming to take 
leave of him, found him tossing a pike ; and asked 
him whether he had any commands to France : ' Tell 
your master,* said the prince, 'how you lefl me 
engaged.' He was eighteen years old when he died : 
and no historian has cast the least stain upon his 
character." 

Sir Charles Comwallis, treasurer of Henry's house- 
hold, thus concludes an account of him ; " God seeing 
it good to bestow another Crown upon him, excelling 
all that on earth was to be had or hoped : after some 
five ddys' sickness, ^idjared with patience, and as 
often recognition of his faith, his hopes, and his 
appeals to God's mercy, as his infirmity, which 
affected him altogether in his head, would possibly 
permit; he yielded up the ghost at St. James's, next 
Westminster, and was interred at Westminster, where 
his body now resteth." M. 



As rivers, when they overflow, drown those grounds, and 
ruin those husbandmen, which, whilst they flowed calmly 
betwixt their banks, they fertilized and enriched; so our 
passions, when they grow exorbitant and unruly, destroy 
those virtues, to which they may be very serviceable whilst 
they keep within their bound8.^*-BoYLB. 

It is useful to observe, in our progress through life, the 
chain of duties, trials, and blessings, which imperceptibly 
conduct us flrom one period to another; and how successive 
comforts and blessings spring from previous duties. Thus 
the diligenoe, sobriety, and virtuous habits of youth, will, 
in middle age, ensure to us, through God s blessing, the 
respect of the world, and success in our pursuits, and the 
active and useful employments of that period, added to 
early and continued piety and benevolence, will pro<luce an 
old age of comfort and consolation. Thus proceeding in 
the way we should go, we reap, from the same source, our 
reward for the past, and our encouragement for the Aiture. 
—Mrs, King. 



In this world we are children standing on the bank of a 
mighty river. Casting our eyes upward and downward, 
along the channel, we discern various windings of it& 
current ; and perceive that it is now visible, now obscure, 
and now entirely hidden from our view. But being far 
removed from the fountain whence it springs, and from the 
ocean into which it is emptied, we are unaUe to form any 
conceptions of the beauty, usefulness, or grandeur of its 
progress. Lost in perplexity and ignorance, we gaze, 
wonder, and despond. In this situation, a messenger from 
heaven comes to our relief, with authentic information of 
its nature, its course, and its end ; conducts us backward 
to the fountain, and leads us forward to the ooean. This 
river is the earthly system of providence: the Bible is the 
celestial messenger: and Heaven is the ocean in which all 
preceding dispensations find their end. — D wight. 
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THE DAISY IN XNDIA, 

Thxioe welcome^ little English Flower I 
. My mother-oinmtr7*8 wb^e and redy 
In rose or lil/, till ilus hour, 

Neyer to me such beauty spread f 
Transplanted from tHine island-bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth; 
Strange as a spirit from the dead. 

Thine einbryo sprang to birth* 

Thrice welcome, little English Fk>^r! 

Whose tribes beneath otir oMal sfciitsa . 
Shnt doae their leavts whtie iwpom lower ; 

But| when the &an*8 gay beams arise, 
With unabasVd but modest eyes 

Follow his motion to the west. 
Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies, 

Then fold themselves to rest 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

To this resplendent hemisphere. 
Where Ftera's giant-offtpring tower 

In gor^ii^ l&eries all the year : 
Thou, obIj Xhoii^ are little hers^ 

Like worth unfriended or imknown, 
Yet to my British heart more dear 

Than fdl the torrid zone. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

Of early scenes beloved by me, 
While happy in my father's bower. 

Thou Shalt the blithe memorial be; 
The fairy sports of infancy, 

Youth's golden age, and manhood's prime. 
Home, country, kindred, friends— 'Wi& thee 

Are mine in this fair clime. 

Thrice weldome^ little English Flower I 

I'll rear thee with a trembling hand : 
O ! for the April sun and shower, 

The sweet May-dews of that fair land, 
Where Daisies, thick as starlight, stand 

In every walk !— that here might shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand. 

An hundred from one root I 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower! 

To me the pledge of Hope unseen ; 
When sorrow would my soul o'erpower 

For joys that toere, or might have been, 
I'll call to mind, how»-iresh and green, 

I saw thee rising from the d\ist, 
Then inm to heaven with brow serene, 

And place in God my trust. 



FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No. IV. ^EAT. Temperature. Radiation. 
Conduction. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible 
to determine whether heat should be regarded as a 
substance, endowed with extraordinary powers, by 
which it penetrates and diifuses itself among the 
particles of every other element 5 or as a quality, 
inseparable from matter, and dependent on certain 
conditions for those unceasing fluctuations which 
constitute its most remarkable phenomenau 

The resistless energies of this omnipotent and 
all-pervading agent are in constant operation. There 
is not an instant of time that heat is not performing 
some important duty in fulfilment of the Divine 
purposes. Among all the works of God, we know 
of none on which the evidences of design are more 
conspicuously inscribed. 

Whatever may be the nature of heat, be it a 
peculiar substance, or a peculiar property, we know 
that it exists. To its influence we are indebted for 
the due performance of all the functions of life, for 
all that cheers the eye, delights the ear, and gratifies 
the taste. Nor is it to heat only, but to its being 
supplied to us m its due proportions, that wo owe so 



much. Its excess^ or its deficiency, would be equally 
fatal to vegetable and animal existence. In one case, 
the earth would become a parched desert^ in the 
otl^^r, an ice-bound plain. 

It is important, that we should distinguish between 
heat itself, and the sensation of heat. The first is a 
cause, the second its effect. With a view to prevent 
mistakes, by the frequent interchange of terms, 
meaning sometimes one thing, and at other times 
another, the term caloric is now extensively employed 
by 'scientific writers, to denote that condition of 
bodies, by which the sensation of heat is produced, 
or, in other words, to define the cause of heat, as 
distinct from its effects. Wishing to refrain, as 
much as possible, from scientific phraseology, we 
shall restrict ourselves to the ordinary term (heat), 
requesting our readers to remember that, unless the 
contrary is distinctly stated, it always means heat, as 
an element, residing in, or operating upon, matter, 
without any regard to our feelings. 

By the continual use of the terms)^eat and cold, in 
the affairs of common life, we sometimes employ the 
latter term, as if it was descriptive of an element, or 
agent, equally energetic in its effects as any other 
with which we are acquainted, but wl)ose properties 
are directly the opposite •f those possessed by heat. 
Cold is only the absence of heat. It is easier, and, 
because we are accustomed to it, more natural to say, 
" It is cold," than it is to describe that condition by 
saying, " TTiere is a deficiency of heat." The latter, 
however, is a correct definition. We know by expe- 
rience, that the gradual abstraction of heat from a 
body, which at first may possess so much of it as to 
be unapproachable, induces the sensation we denomi- 
nate cold. But cold is only a relative term. We 
know nothing of matter where heat is not present. 
There is less heat in one substance than in another; 
but of absolute cold we have no conception. 

Temperature is a term that will very often occur 
whilst treating of the properties of heat. We think 
it right at once to explain its signification. The 
temperature of a body means its sensible heat, that is, 
the heat of which some estimate may be formed by 
a thermometer*, a useful instrument, that we shall 
describe particularly hereafter. In comparing two 
different substances, or two distinct parts of the 
same substance, if we find the first communicates to 
the thermometer more heat than the second, we say 
the temperature of the former is higher than that of 
the latter, or, that the temperature of the latter is 
lower than that of the former. Higher and lower, 
as applied to temperature, are terms that evidently 
owe their origin to the operation of the thermometer; 
since the smaller the quantity of sensible heat 
present in any substance with which the bulb of a 
thermometer is placed in contact, the lower will the 
Column of mercury, or other fluid within the tube, 
descend; the greater the quantity of sensible heat, 
the higher will it rise. The sensible, or as it is com- 
monly termed, free heat, thus discoverable in any 
particular substance by the aid of a thermometer, 
must be viewed, as entirely independent of the heat 
which permanently resides in that substance, or 
which may be temporarily combined with it in a 
latent, that is, a concealed state. We may satisfy 
ourselves, that a vast quantity of heat has entered 
into some particular substance, but we can neither 
detect the presence, nor estimate the quantity, of that 
which is latent, by our ordinary perceptions, nor 
through the agency of a thermometer. 

Heat is communicable from one substance to 

* The tliermometer obtains its name from two Greek wordi| 
thcrjM, heat, and metron, a mearaiet 
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another by radiation and by conduction. Radiation 
takes place between bodies whose temperatures are 
iinequd, at sensible distances. Contact is a condition 
essentia] to conduction. 

If a piece of heated metal be fixed in the centre 
of a room, midway between the ceiling and the floor, 
heat will be disengaged from it equally in all direc- 
tions, upwards, downwards, horizontally, and ob- 
liquely,* which may be proved by the melting of a 
small quantity of tallow placed at certain distances 
around the metal. This is an instance of radiation. 
When the bowl of a metal spoon is left, for a few 
minutes, in a cup of hot tea, the handle of the spoon 
acquires the same temperature as that of the tea. 
Here we have an instance of conduction. In one 
case, the heat separated from the metal will affect 
the tallow at some distance, passing readily through, 
or among, the particles of the Intervening air. In 
the other case, the heat first communicating with 
that part of the spoon in contact with the tea, it is, 
if we may employ the expression, pushed forward 
from particle to particle of tiie metal, idong the handle, 
until it reaches its extremity. 

As radiation and conduction commonly operate 
together, they may be considered as different parts, 
or rather, different forms, of the same process ', both 
equally dependent on that property peculiar to heat, 
by which it tends to diffuse itself in every direction, 
and among the particles of every species of matter, 
whatever may be its form, size, colour, or quality. 
Thus, if any number of vessels, some constructed 
of metal, others of wood, others of stone, and others 
of glass, each vessel containing a liquid of a different 
kind and at a different temperature, be placed in the 
same room, the liquids and the vessels containing 
them will, in a few hours, all arrive at the same 
temperature, which will be that of the air in the 
room. The same would, of course, be the result, 
with solid or aeriform bodies, as with liquids. 

Radiation and conduction may be further explained 
by considering the former as operating at the surfaces 
of bodies, whilst the latter goes on throughout their 
interior parts. The rate at which heat is radiated 
and conducted by any substance, depends very much 
on the nature of the materials of which that substance 
is composed. Radiation is also influenced in a 
remarkable degree by the colours and other conditionn 
of the surfaces of bodies. 

Those bodies into which heat enters with facility. 



and among whose particles it is transmitted rapidly, 
are called good conductors. Those, on the contrary, 
which offer considerable resistance to the progress of 
heat among their particles, are termed bad conductors. 
The latter are frequently denominated non-conductors, a 
description not philosophicaUy correct; since every sub- 
stance with which we are acquainted will conduct heat* 
although in some its transmission is exceedingly slow. 

Among good conductors the metals are t£e best : 
of these gold, platinum, silver, and copper, are nearly 
equal. The next in order are iron and zinc, then 
tin, and the slowest conductor of them aU is lead. 
Wood, rtone, and bricks, are among the bad con- 
ductors: of this class the most p^ect are wool, 
hair, cotton, the fur of animals, the feathers of birds, 
and especially the down of the swan. Liquids and 
aeriform bodies, when there is no motion among their 
particles, are bad conductors of heat. If freedom of 
motion be established, they become good conductors. 

In our next paper, we will endeavour to illustrate 
more fiilly the operation of Heat as respects conduc- 
tion and radiation. We rather desire that our 
readers may complain of the brevity of our remarks, 
than that they should feel fatigued by our becoming 
tedious. R. R. 



Thb energy of every function is regulated in a great 
measure by the (quantity of blood which the organs exer 
cising that fUnction receive. The muscles employed in 
the most vigorous actions, are always found to receive the 
largest quantity of blood. It is commonly observed that 
the right fore-leg of quadrupeds, as i^ell as the right arm 
in man, is stronger than the left; much of this superior 
strength is, no doubt, the result of education, the right 
arm being more habitually used than the left But still 
the different mode in which the arteries are distributed to 
the two arms, constitutes a natural source of inequality. 
The artery supplying the right arm with blood, first arises 
from the aorta, and it proceeds in a more direct course 
from the heart than the artery of the left arm, which has its 
origin in common with the artery of that side of the head. 
Hence it has been inferred, that the right arm is originally 
better supplied with nourishment than the left. It may bo 
alleged in confirmation of this view, that in birds, where 
any irregularity in the action of the two wings would have 
disturbed the regularity of flight, the aorta, when it has 
arrived at the centre of the chest, divides with perfect 
equality into two branches, so that both wings receive 
precisely the same quantity of blood, and the muscles, 
being thus ecjually nourished, preserve that equality of 
strength, which their function rigidly demands. — Dr. 
RoGBT s Bridgewater Treatise. 
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ST. DUNSTAN S IN THE WEST, 
Fleet-Street, London. 

DuNSTAN, from whom ttis church is called, was, 
if we may judge from the many religious edifices in 
this country that hear his name, a favourite saint 
among our Roman Catholic ancestors. He was bom, 
some time in the tenth century, at Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire, a town not more fiamous for its ancient 
abbey than for the Christmas-blossoming thorn, 
which Joseph of Arimathea was fondly alleged to 
have stuck, as a dry staff, into the ground, on 
founding there the first Christian church in Great 
Britain. Dunstan, like some others on record, paid 
a tax for his reputation in science and art during a 
period of thick darkness: he was accused before 
King Athelstan of practising magic ; and from his 
skill in music, probably, arose the serious charge 
of his harp (which might have been an iEolian,) 
playing of itself ! 

St. Dunfitaa's harp, faai by the wall, 

Upon a peg did hang-a ; 
The hirp itaelf, with ly and all, 

Untouched by hand did twang-a. 
■ 'I ' I '• 
Banished from court in consequence of this foolish 

accusation, he retired, according to the monkish 
legend, to a solitary ^cell. at Glastonbury, carrying 
with him his tast^ ^or the black art. But his talents 
lay not only in music and painting : he is said to 
have been an admirable worker in iron and brass, — a 
circumstance which may have furnished materials 
for the story of his having seized the arch-fiend, 
who came to see him in female disguise, by the nose, 
with a pair of red-hot, tongs. 

The real history of Dunstan is, that he became 
abbot of Glastonbury ; was received at the court of 
Edgar at the death of Athelstan and Edmund 3 was 
made Bishop of London and Worcester together, 
and, subsequently, Archbishop of Canterbury, where 
he died in 987. Fiction, however, followed the holy 
man into his grave j for when the son of Earl 
IIan)Id was buried near him, in the church of Can- 
terbury, St. Dunstan,, unable to find rest, is said to 
have got up from under the high altar, to complain 
of the affront. 

The church which forms the subject of our pre- 
sent memoir, is, of very ancient foundation 5 but the 
first mention of, it. is in 1237, when the abbot and 
convent of Westminster bestowed it on Henry the 
Third. That monarch assigned the profits to the 
Domus conversorum, or house for converted Jews, 
which afterwards became the Rolh in Chancery-lane. 
Many of our readers recollect the late church of St. 
Dunstan, Fleet-street, with its large projecting clock, 
so useful in that busy part of the town; the imposing 
statue of Queen Elizabeth, in a niche in the eastern 
wall; and above all, the two grim figures of 
" Hercules's," as they are called in an old account 
of London, " or wild men, , appearing as big as life, 
with each a knotty club in his hand, wherewith they 
alternately strike the quarters; not only their arms, 
but even their heads, moving at every blow. They 
are placed so as be visible to such as pass on the 
south side ©f the street, whence they are more ad- 
mired by many of the populace on Sundays, than 
the most eloquent preacher Vrom the pulpit within. 
They were set up in 1671." 

These giants did not escape the notice of Sir 
Walter Scott, who, nowever, gives them their being 
more than fifty years too early, when he mentions 
Richie Moniplies as entering Fleet-street when " the 
tw* iron carles yondwr, at the kirk beside the port, 
were just banging out sax o' the clock," These once 



familiar objects liave been removed to the Marquis of 
Hertford's house,, in the Regei^t*8 Parle. 

We are told that " St. Dunstan's was a fair and 
beautiful church in 1632." It narrowly escaped the 
ravages of the fire of Jjonfjon in 1666, as well as 
a dreadful conflagration which happened in the 
neighbourhood in 1730. Owing to this exemption 
from the almost universal fate of city churches by 
fire, St. Dunstan's in the West was rich in old 
monuments, which are transferred to the present 
building, and are well worthy the notice of the 
curious. As lately as 1820 this church underwent 
considerable repairs, there being then little pro- 
spect of the alterations which have since taken 
place. These, namely, the ^Kidening of that pai:t of 
Fleet-street by an addition of thirty feet, and the 
erection of a spacious and elegant church in place of 
the old one, which, certainly, never struck us as 
remarkably " fair or beautiful," we consider as among 
the most valuable and important improvements 
that have been made in London. The view of such 
obvious benefits to the pubUc is gratifying to every 
Englishman who loves his country* 

The present St. Dunstan's, as represented in the 
engraving, was finished in 1832, firom the desigus, 
and under the superintendence, of the late John 
Shaw, Esq., who was suddenly called hence at the 
very period of its completion. The gothic tower, 
together with the beautiful stone lantern with which 
it is surmounted, is of a commanding height, and 
is seen from various points to great advantage. At 
the foot of the tower is an ornamented doorway, ,in 
front of which runs an iron railing, so near 1p the 
building, as to impair the general effect. The tower 
is square, but at the height of nearly ninety feet, 
takes an octagon shape : its summit is embattled, 
and surmounted with four lofty octagonal pinnacles. 
The rich and elegant lantern springing from the 
tower, and formed of beautiful freestone, is cr9\vned 
with a florid and delicately- wrought parapet, jthe 
height of which is 130 feet from the ground. ,Tlie 
body of the church is connected with the tower by a 
passage, and built of brick : it is an octagon about 
50 feet in diameter, capable of seating 800 persons, 
there being, by Act of Parliament, 200 sittings for 
the use of the poor. The windows are filled >yith 
richly-stained glass, *' casting a dim religious light'* 
upon the walls and monuments, and giving tliat 
mingled aspect of gravity and beauty so appropriate 
to the place where God's honour dwelleth. As the 
front range of the building has a southern aspect, 
the communion-table is at the northern end of the 
church instead of the east. 

It will be perceivied, on reference to the engraving, 
that a suitable character of antiquity has been im- 
parted to the house adjoining the church, westward. 
This fabric has been erected for the Law Life Assu- 
rance Society, established in 1823. . 

Immediately beyond, on the saniie side, is Clif- 
ford's Inn, so entitled from having formerly be- 
longed to (Rol^ert Clifford,, to whom the estate 
was given ^ by King, Edward the Second: at the 
death of this Robert, his wife Isabelgranted it to 
students of Jaw. , Further on is CMncery^ Lane, 
once called New Street, but^ which, some centuries 
since, received its jiresent name from the places 
it contains, for the deM)atch of Chancery business ; 
amongst others, the Kolls,^^ This is a repository 
for all rolls. in Chancery, anil pther records since 
the year 13^7. It -was_ first a house of converted 
Jews, fouhdei by Henry the Third in 1233, when 
a chapel was erected for their use, and they were 
instructed in the Christian faith: but in 1290, all 
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Jews were banished ^is kingdom -, and, the object not 
answering, Edward the Third gave the house to £. 
Burstall, clerk, the first master of the Rolls, whose 
successors in that office have had q residence there 
over since. 

As Temple Bar, to which the parish of St. Donstan s 
extends, is included in our engraving, we cannot 
close this paper without some mention of that famous 
gate. Before the fire of London, the liberties of the 
cities of London and Westminster were divided only 
by posts, rails, and a chain; as was the case with 
Holborn, Smithfield, and Whitechapcl bars. Hence 
the terms, Holborn bars, Paul's chain, &c. The editor 
of Stow* 8 Survey, describing the present Temple Bar, 
upwar4s of a hundred years since, says, *' It is a 
stately gate with two posterns, one on each side, for 
the convenience of foot-passengers, with strong gates 
to shut up in the nights^ and always good store of 
watchmen, the better to prevent danger. It is built 
all of Portland stone, and of rustic work below. 
Over the gateway on the east side, are the effigies in 
stone of Queen Elizabeth and King James, and on 
the west side are Charles the First and Charles the 
Second in Roman habits. The statues are good, the 
only disadvantage being, the hurry of the place 
where they are to be viewed, which makes it dan- 
gerous to be curious, and prevents the attention to 
them which they would otherwise command. Tem- 
ple-bar is the handsomest gate about town, and 
deserves some degree of applause." On Temple 
Bar it was customary to fix the heads of men who 
had been executed for criipes against the king and 
government. The last dreadful display on this gate 
was in 1746 and 1747, when the Lords Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino, and Lovat, and Charles Ratcliffe, suffered 
on Tower-hill, for their treasonable attempts in 
favour of the prince-pretender. 

The houses in this district were formerly in great 
request; in proof of which, we extract from a faithful 
work, entitled, A New View of London, 1708. "One 
house is let near Temple Bar for 360/. sterling per 
annum, with 1400/. fine; and few or none let under 40/. 
or 50/. I find it recorded that one James Farr, a barber, 
who kept the coffee-house, which is now the Rainbow, 
by the Inner Temple gate (one of the first in Eng- 
land), was, in the year 1657, presented, by the inquest 
of St. Danstan*s in the west, for making and selling 
a sort of liquor called coffee, as a great nuisance and 
prejudice of the neighbourhood, &c. And who 
would then have thought London would ever have 
^ad near three thousand such nuisances ? and that 
coffee would have been (as now) so much drank by 
the best of quality, and physicians ?'* M. 



JuPOB BtTLLKR, when in the company of a young gen- 
tleman of sixteen, cautioned him against being led astray 
by the example or persuasions of others, and said, '* If r 
had listened to the advice of some of those who called 
themselves my friends when I was youne, instead of being 
a judge in- the court of Kings Bench I should have 
died long ago a prisoner in the King's Bench." 



Since a few minutes can turn the healthiest bodies into 
breathless carcasses, and nut those very things which we 
had principally relied on, mto the hands of our enemies, 
it were little less than madness, to repose a.distrustless trust 
in these transitory possessions, or treacherous advantages, 
which we eiyoy but by so fickle a tenure. No; we must 
never venture to wander far from God, upon the presump- 
tion' that death is far enough from us; but rather, in the 
very height of our jollity, we should endeavour to remem- 
ber, that they who feast themselves to-day, may, themselves, 
prove feasts for the worms to-morrow.— Bo ylb. 



THE FLESH-FLY. 

The history of the Flesh-fly (musca carnariqj is 
better known than that of the common one. It 
deposits its eggs on flesh, and then the latter is said 
to be fly-blown. It is a law of nature, that the par- 
ticles which form an organized body, shall, on its 
dissolution, serve for the sustentation of others ^ and 
hence, when an animal dies, it is taken possession of, 
in one way or another, by those which are living. 

In hot weather a dead body runs rapidly into putre- 
faction, and in that state attracts, by its odour, those 
flies which lay their eggs in flesh, and the carcass is 
very soon occupied by myriads of maggots, which 
are hatched from those eggg, and are flies in the 
larva state. When we think of the horrible odour 
which a putrefying animal emits, we cannot but 
admire the wise arrangement by which its very odour 
is made agreeable to multitudes of living creatures; 
for, as Paley remarks, maggots revel in putrefaction. 
We observe, also, that the odour is most powerful at 
those times when flies are most numerous and active, 
that is, in hot weather. 

In the egg itself there is the very wise provision, 
that it is hatched in a few hours, and the maggot 
arrives at its full growth in a week ; and thus we see 
how divine wisdom is displayed in every thing, even 
in what, to ordinary comprehension, is most disagree- 
able or disgusting. If the fly's egg did not hatch in 
a very short time, and the larva soon attain its full 
growth, the object in view would not be gained. 

In some other species of flies whose larvae feed on 
flesh, not a single moment is lost ; for, instead of an 
egg being laid, the larva is deposited in the living 
state, the egg having been previously hatched within 
the body of the parent; this, indeed, is stated to 
occur very often with the common flesh, or blow- 
fly. — Letters to a Young Naturalist, 



In riding from Portrush to the Giant's Causeway with 
some company, we had occasion to ford the river Bush, 
near the sea ; and as the fishermen were going to haul 
their net, we stopped to see their success. As soon as the 
dog perceived the men to move, he instantly ran down the 
river of his own accord, and took post in the middle of it, 
on some shallows, where he could occasionally either run 
or swim, and in this position he placed himself, with all 
the eagerness and attention so strongly observable in a 
pointer dog, who sets his game : we were for some time at 
a loss to apprehend his scheme, but the event soon satisfied 
us, and amply justified the prudence of the animal, for the 
fish, when they feel the net, always endeavour to mak« 
directly out to sea. Accordingly, one of the salmoo* 
escaping from the net, rushed down the stream with great 
velocity, toward the ford, where the dog stood to receive 
him at an advantage. A very diverting chase now com- 
menced, in which, from the shallowness of the water, we 
could discern the whole track of the fish, with all its rapid 
turnings and vrindings. After a smart pursuit, the oog 
found himself left considerably behind, in consequence of 
the water deepening, by which he had been reduced to the 
necessity of swimming. But instead of following this 
desperate came any longer, he readily gave it over, and 
ran with all his speed directly down the river, till he was 
sure of being again sea-w^rd of the salmon, where he took 
post, as before, in his pointer*s attitude. Here the fish a 
second time met him, and a fresh pursuit ensued, in which, 
after various attempts, the salmon at last made its way out 
to the sea, notwithstanding all the ingenious and vigorous 
exertions of its pursuer. 

Though the dog did not succeed at this time, yet I was 
informed, that it was no unusual thing for him to run 
down his game ; and the fishermen assured me, that he 
was of very great advantage to them, by taming the 
salmon toward the net ; in which point of view, his efibrts 
in some measure corresponded with the cannonade of stones, 
which I mentioned at Cariick-a-rede. — Hamilton's 
Antrim^ 
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COTTON. No. XL 

The first process which the cotton- wool has to undergo 
on reaching British ground, is that of batting; tliis is 
only a more perfect separation of the seeds from the 
wool, than has as yet taken place, and is performed 
by what is called a batting machine. The batting 
machine consists of two rollers, moved by machinery, 
through which the cotton is passed. It is at the 
same time struck with a series of scutchers, which act 
like flails, while the seeds, being loosened, are driven 
off by a number of fanners. 

The next branch of the manufacture is the opera- 
tion of CARDING; that is, of placing, by the assistance 
of a kind of iron combs, or cards, all the fibres of 
the cotton in one direction, parallel to each other. 
The mode in which these cards act, may be under- 
stood by reference to the 
annexed engraving. If the 
lower card, a, is loaded with 
a quantity of cotton- wool, 
and the upper card is 
moved in the direction b c, 
a certain portion of the 
wool will be removed from 
the card a, and the fibres 
will be partially drawn out 
into parallel rows^ this operation is repeated several 
times until it is sufficiently disentangled. 
If the upper card is turned round, as in fig. 2, 
it is evident, from the 
disposition of its teeth in 
reference to those of the 
lower card. A, that if it is 
drawn in the direction c b, 
it will remove the whole of 
the wool from the lower 
card, in the form of a well 
combed and uniform fleece. 
This operation was origi- 
nally performed by hand- cards, such as those repre- 
sented in the engraving, the hands of the operator 
being passed through the loops d and e. This mode 
of carding being very laborious and inconvenient, 
the lower card was at first fixed to a strong upright 
beam of wood, and was then called a stock- card; 
the workman thereby had both hands at liberty to 
manage the upper card, and was consequently able 
to work with greater rapidity and less exertion; 
subsequently, when machinery began to be applied 
more extensively to this manufacture, the card- 
ing-machine was invented. The engraving shows 
a section of such portions of this machine, as are 
necessary to explain the principle on which it acts. 





CARDING MACHINE. 



A, if a large roller, revolving on its axis at c, the 
circnmfereAce of jurki^ i;s covered vith a quantity of 



carding-teeth. These teeth, however, do not cover the 
whole of its surface, but form, as it were, a broad 
belt, bound in a spiral manner round the roller, 
which acts the part of the lower card in the haud- 
cards ; b, the upper card, is in this case a fixture. 
The cylinder, loaded with cotton-wool, being put 
in motion, the wool is quickly disentangled; at 
certain intervals, the smaller roller b, also covered 
with card-teeth, approaches the roller a, and, its 
teeth being properly inclined for that purpose, re- 
moves the carded cotton from it. This small roller 
is called a taker off, and having received the cotton in 
the form of a long fleece or belt, passes it between 
the rollers e and f, which draw it out into a long 
roll, and deposit it in the tin box g. 

These rolls are now, by a process called drawing, or 
roving, drawn out into greater lengths, and rendered 
more fit for the purpose of being spun into a thread. 

Spinning, or converting cotton-wool into thread, 
is the next process in the manufacture of this useful 
material. The rudest, and at the same time, the most 
ancient implements employed for this purpose, were 
the distaff and spindle. It is worthy of notice, that 
the same plan has been resorted to, by the early 
inhabitants of every cotmtry yet discovered, and 
that the natives of India, and of some other parts 
of the worlds still employ this simple invention. 




iriNNINO WITH fPINDLE 
AND DISTAFF. 



By referring to the cngravmg, it will be seen, that 
both hands of the spinster must be constantly 
employed, and that great practice and dexterity 
would be necessary, to produce a thread even 
tolerably fine or even; and, at the same time, the 
quantity made could not be very considerable. 

The hand-wheel was the next invention : by this. 




ORIGINAL HAND-WHEEL. 

more thread could be spim, but still its goodness 
depended on the manual dexterity of the work- 
woman. 

The next improvement was that of causing the 
wheel to be turned by means of a treddle moved 
by the foot, so that both hands were at liberty 
to attend to the thread. In this state the cotton - 
spinning remained, till the invention of the Spinning 
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Jenuy, in the year 1767, by James Hargreaves, a 
weaver at Stanhill near Church, a few miles from 
Blackburn, in Lancashire. 

" He was a plain, industrious, but illiterate man, 
and possessed little mechanical skill or talent. An 
anecdote is still recorded. in the neighbourhood, 
which ascribes to accident, the parent of so many 
useful discoveries, the first invention of the Jenny. 
A number of young people were one day assembled 
at play at Hargreaves^s house, during the hour 
generally allotted to dinner, and the wheel at which he 
or some of the family were spinning, was by accident 
overturned. The thread still remained in the hands 
of the spinner, and as the wheel itself was prevented 
by the frame-work from coming in contact with the 
ground, the velocity it had acquired, still gave motion 
to the spindle, which continued to revolve as before. 
Hargreaves surveyed this with mingled curiosity and 
attention. He expressed his surprise in exclamations 
which were long remembered in the neighbourhood, 
and continued again and again to turn round the 
wheel as it lay on the floor, with an interest which 
was at the time taken for mere indolence. He had 
before attempted to spin two or three spindles, 
affixed to the ordinary wheel, holding the several 
threads between the fingers of his left hand, but the 
horizontal position of the spindles rendered the 
attempt ineffectual. It is not improbable, that this 
circumstance paved the way to his subsequent im- 
provements." 

The engraving will explain the principle on which 

the Spinning Jenny acts, a and b are two pieces 

c 




of wood, between which the rovmgs are drawn; 
thes6, when pressed together, act like the finger and 
thumb, and allow the thread to be drawn out by the 
spindles, c c, which are turned round by machinery 3 
of course the annexed diagram must not be supposed 
to represent the machine itself, or even any part of 
it accurately, it is merely an illustration of t\iQ prin- 
ciple. It has already been stated, that Hargreaves 
possessed but little'mechanical skill; his first machine, 
therefore, was naturally clumsy and imperfect ; it is 
said to have been almost wholly made with a pocket- 
knife, and the clasp by which the thread was drawn 
out was the stalk of a brier cut in two. The secrecy 
with which he was obliged to work, prevented his 
obtaining the assistance of a good mechanic. Rude, 
however, as this first attempt was, and although it 
only worked eight spindles, still the improvement 
upon the old system was very manifest. The great 
advantage of the Spinning Jenny consists in one 
hand being able to spin a great number of threads 
at once, and although ut first that number was small, 
yet it was materially increased as the machine became 
more perfect. 

^ For some time Hargreaves contrived to conceal his 
invention, and only employed it for his own pur- 
poses. It soon, however, became known that he had 
invented a spinning-machine j and his wife, or some 
of his family, imprudently boasting of having spun 
a pound of cotton during a short absence from the 
sick-bed of a neighbour, the minds of the ignorant 
and misguided multitude became alarmed, and they 
shortly after broke into his house, destroyed his 
machine, and also part of his furniture. He soon 



after removed to Nottingham, whither he was in- 
vited by the stocking- weavers, and where he assisted 
in the erection and management of a mill. 

Hargreaves appears to have been little qualified, 
either by education or address, for the sphere of life 
into which he was now removed ; and after having 
assisted various persons in the construction of 
machinery, and communicated to each, by turns, the 
whole of what he knew, he died in poverty, ill- 
requited by his employers, and little Imown to the 
country which has since reaped such important bene- 
fits from his discovery. After the death of .Har- 
greaves his invention received many improvements, 
which rendered the Spinning Jenny a much more 
manageable and useful machine. 

The next great improvement which took place in 
the art of spinning was the invention of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Richard) Arkwright The improvement 
of Hargreaves may be considered as, in a great mea- 
sure, the result of accident -, that of Arkwright was 
brought about chiefly by unwearied application and 
experinient. It is said that the sight of a red-hot 
bar of iron being lengthened by passing it between 
two rollers, gave a hint for this improvement, but 
the mode of drawing out a thread by Arkwright's 
plan, and of lengthening the bar of iron by the rollers, 
are perfectly distinct in principle. 

If a roving, or loosely-twisted cord of cotton- 
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wool is passed between the rollers a and b, and c 
and D, and these two pair of rollers are moved with 
the same velocity, the only effect produced on the 
cotton-cord will be that of flattening it ; but if the 
rollers c and d are made to revolve with twice the 
rapidity of a and b, it is clear, that if a yard of 
cotton-cord is passed between these last rollers, it 
will, in passing through c and d, be extended to 
twice that length ; and if c and d had revolved three 
times faster than a and b, to three times its original 
length. In this consists the principle of Arkwright's 
improvement, and by different modifications of this 
principle, the cotton- wool can be drawn out into the 
most delicately fine cotton-thread, and with the 
greatest certainty as to equality of thickness. 

The power of this machine may be well understood 
by the fact that, by its assistance, one pound of cotton- 
wool has been drawn out into a sufficient length to 
form 356 hanks, each hank containing 840 yards of 
thread, so that one pound of cotton would form a 
thread 168} miles and 280 yards in length. The 
usual average number of hanks is, however, from 200 
to 250 to the pound. 

The system of spinning introduced by Ark^iTright, 
was found more particularly applicable to the pro- 
duction of thread for warp, while the Jenny of 
Hargreaves was chiefly employed in spinning the woof, 
or weft, for the coarse kinds, for which it was better 
adapted indeed than the more perfect machine of 
Arkwright's. 

Sir Richard Arkwright was originally a country 
barber, who by dint of his indefatigable perseveranct. 
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combined with consmerable mechanical skilly raised 
himself to rank and eminence, and acquired a large 
fortune. 

In 1767, Arkwright came to Warrington, where, 
relying on his mechanical acquirements, he endea- 
voured to construct a machine to produce a perpetual 
motion. Luckily for himself and his country, his 
attention was diverted from this impracticable project, 
by the representations of Kay, a clockmaker in the 
town, who advised him, rather to apply himself to 
tbe improvement of machinery for spinning cotton. 
Kay, it seems, had already made some progress in an 
invention of this*description, and he and Arkwright 
made a joint application to P. Atherton Esq., of 
Liverpool, for assistance to carry their plans into 
practice. Mr. Atherton, deterred by the homely 
appearance of the two projectors, was afraid to hazard 
his property in the undertaking, but agreed to send 
a smith and a watch-tool maker, to construct the 
heavier parts of the machinery. 

The clockmaker's work was performed by Kay, to 
whom in reality belongs a great share of the inven- 
tion, although the subsequent improvements of 
Arkwright brought it to a perfect stat-e. Wben 
the machine was completed, Arkwright, in 1769, 
took out a patent, and soon after entered into part- 
nership with Mr. Smalley of Preston; the speculation, 
however, failed, and they both went to Nottingham, 
where, with the aid of several opulent individuals, 
they erected a large cotton-mill turned by horses. 
Having succeeded in this undertaking, he gradually 
enlarged his views, and in his hands, the carding and 
spinning of cotton became a great national manu- 
facture. During five years, in which time the ma- 
chinery was being brought to perfection, upwards of 
20,000/. was expended without any return of capital, 
but the imdertaking soon became extremely lucrative, 
and with the advantages of his patent-right, Ark- 
wright soon became one of the greatest manufacturers 
in the kingdom. 

On the 22nd of December, 1786, Arkwright re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, on the occasion of 
presenting an address to His Majesty, from the hun- 
dred of Wirksworth. He died on the 3rd of August, 
1 792, at his works at Cromford in Derbyshire. 

In 1776 another machine was invented, called a 
mule, in which the two principles of the spinning 
Jenny and of Arkwright*s plan are combined. 

Having already noticed the art of weaving at 
page 188, Vol. III., in an article on the silk manu- 
facture, we shall not again revert to the subject, 
the methods employed for the weaving of cotton 
fabrics being very similar. 



SOCIETY, yii. 
Effects of the Conduct of a Miser, in dif- 
ferent STATES of Society. 

The tendency which the conduct of individuals, in 
pursuing their own private and selfish ends, has 
towards promoting the interests of the community, 
is more and more developed as Society, advances. 
Take, for example, the case of a miser 5 one whose 
selfishness shows itself in a love of hoarding. Such 
a person, though his individual character is of course 
every where the same, is yet, as to the effects of his 
conduct on others, very different in different stages of 
Society. In a community where commercial affairs 
are yet in a rude and infant state, the conduct of a 
miser is mischievous to the public 5 while, in one 
that is in a more advanced stage, he is, though he 
does not intend it, benefiting others by the sacrifice 
pf bis own comforts, 



In former times, the miser withdrew from use, such 
articles as constituted the wealth of the community j 
such as com, clothing, furniture of various kinds, 
and above all, as the least perishable, and least bulky, 
gold, and silver, and jewels. All these things, even 
if not kept till spoilt, or hidden, so as to be altogether 
lost, were at least withdrawn during his Ufe-time, 
from the enjoyment of the community. But the 
community would supply the want, either directly, 
by the labour of its own members, or by exchanging 
wuth other nations the produce of that labour. Some 
few instances occur, even in such a state of society 
as ours, of this kind of hoarding, but they are very 
rare, and generally on a small scale. 

On the other hl^nd, in countries as far advanced in 
commercial transactions, as almost the whole of 
Europe, it may be said, that with hardly any excep- 
tions, hoarding withdraws nothing from the public 
use. If the miser is engaged in any kind of business, 
he lives himself, indeed, (as in the other case,) on a 
very miserable pittance: but his desire of gain 
naturally prompts him to add continually his profits 
to his capital. Now, his capital is a part of the 
capital of the country, namely, of the stock that is 
employed profitably in producing more commodities 5 
these commodities being used by others, though the 
owner will not indulge himself with them. If he is 
not himself engaged in business, it comes to the 
same thing j for, in that case, he lends to others, for 
the sake of increasing his store ; and he continues 
to invest, in like manner, the interest they pay him. 
And it makes no difference, whether he lends to 
individuals, or invests in government-securities : for 
since in the latter case, the total amount of the 
government securities is. not increased, (the national 
debt remaining the same,) every purchase he makes, 
sets free an equal amount, which is sure to find its 
way into the hands of some private borrower ; and, 
generally speaking, of one who will employ this 
borrowed capital productively, in trade, agriculture, 
and manufactures. Whereas, if he had lived in 
what is called a liberal ' style, most of what he has 
thus laid by, would have been spent unproductively 
in grand dinners, the employment of livery -servants, 
race-horses, hounds, &c., all of which would have 
left behind no increase of the capital of the country. 

The individuals, however, who borrow the miser s 
money, not only owe him no thanks, as he had not 
their benefit inyiew, but are unable, in most instances, 
to refer the benefit to him. We can no more trace 
the actual progress of each sum that is thus thrown 
into the general capital of the country, than of the 
drops of water of each shower that falls into the 
ocean. Though it may be proved, that the whole 
mass of waters must be increased by just so much. 

This slight "notice of the subject has been intro- 
duced, as affording a striking instance of the manner 
in which, by the wise arrangements of Providence, 
not only self-interest, but, in some instances, even 
the most sordid selfishness, are made, in an 
advanced stage of society, to conduce to public 
prosperity. Not that, as Mandeville holds, private 
vices conduce to public prosperity. The spendthrift 
diminishes it : and the miser, though his evil dispo- 
sition is generally turned by an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, to a good end, yet might lay out his money 
much more beneficially, if he possessed right feelings, 
and were moved by judicious pubhc-spirit. D. 



A GOOD man is the best friend, and, therefore, soonest to 
be chosen, longer to be retained; and, indeed, never to be 
parted with, unless he cease to be that for which he waq 
cbwen. — Jkrbmy Taylor, 
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NESTLING OF THE KEDBREA8T. 

A PAIR of robins chose for their abode a small cottage, 
which, though not actually inhabited, was constantly used 
as a depository for potatoes, harness, &c., and repeatedly 
visited bv its owners. It closely adjoined a large black- 
smith's shop, in which it may be truly said, 

That all day long with click and bang, 

Close to their couch did hammer clang. 

and in which the usual din of such places, is considerably 
increased by the strokes of a hammer, which would have 
baffled the strength even of " Hal of the Wynd,'* himself 
to wield, and is worked by water. But neither the noise of 
the adjacent forge, nor the frequent visits of the owners of 
the cottage, deterred these fearless settlers. They entered 
through a window-frame, the lattice of which had been 
removed; and in a child's covered cart, which, with its 
horse attached to it, was hanging on a peg over the fire- 
place, and just afforded space for the purpose, they built 
their first nest early in the spring. The circumstance was 
observed, and soon became an object of curiosity to the 
neighbours, many of whom came to look at the nest ; tliese 
inquisitive visits, however, had not the eflfect of alarming 
the birds, who here reared, without accident, their first 
brood. When the attention of the parents was no longer 
needed by their full-fledged offspring, they set about pro- 
viding for another family, and built their second nest on a 
shelf, on the opposite side of the room, close to an old 
mouse-trap. Here, again, they received visits of inquiry 
from bipeds of a larger growth, and reared and dismissed 
their proojeny. This second brood had no sooner left them, 
than, as if mindful of their Creator's mandate, "increase 
and multiply," they again betook themselves to the task of 
building a third nest, under the same sheltering roof; and 
for this purpose, chose another shelf, in a different corner of 
tile same room, and there, in their mossy bed, on a bundle 
of papers, on the 21st of June, I saw four half-fledged 
nestlings, which the parent birds were feeding, while a 
j)arty of us were watching their proceedings, I am wrong, 
perhaps, in sayifig the parent birds, for the hen alone 
entered the room while we were there, the cock-burd con- 
tenting himself with obser\'ing us from the outside. There 
can be no doubt, that the same pair of birds belonged to 
each successive nest, as the loss of her tail rendered the 
hen conspicuous amongst her kindred in the neighbourhood. 



Thk quantity of silk material used in England alone, 
amounts in each year to more than four millions of pounds' 
weight, for the production of which, myriads upon myriads 
of silk- worms arc required. Fourteen thousand millions 
of animated creatures annually live and die to supply thi^ 
little corner of the world with an article of luxury I If 
astonishment be excited at this fact, let us extend our view 
into China, and survey the dense population of its widely- 
spread region, whose inhabitants, from the emperor on his 
throne, to the peasant in the lonely hut, are indebted for 
their clothing to the labours of the silk-worm. The ima- 
gination, fatigued with the flight, is lost and bewildered in 
contemplating the countless numbers, which every successive 

year spin their slender threads for the service of man. 

L A RD >'kr' s Cyclopcsdia, 



FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No. XII. Water. 
There are many natural substances very familiar to 
us, yet possessed of properties of which we are con- 
tented to be ignorant, for want of taking the necessary 
trouble. We are apt to think that the knowledge of 
things cannot be attained without the previous know- 
ledge of technical words 3 and, when we open a book 
upon any subject of natural philosophy, we are, 
perhaps, diverted from our first attempts, by meeting 
with some terms of art, or some reference to branches 
of science of which we are ignorant. Now it cannot 
be denied, that, in the study of some natural phe- 
nomena, we must have recourse to scientific terms. 
These are not mere hard words, intended to conceal 
knowledge from all except the well-instructed. They 
arc necessary, in order to express, with accuracy^ 



ideas, which would not be expressed by >jmmon 
words, in such a manner as to be clearly understood. 
Thus, when an astronomer speaks of the altitude of 
a star, to indicate its height, or an optician of the 
refraction of a ray of light, to denote its bending from 
its straight course, as it passes from one medium, or 
substance, into another, they do no more than a 
carpenter, or a blacksmith, or a weaver is obliged to 
do, in speaking of beviliing, and rabbeting; oficeiding, 
and fine-boring ^ of throwing his silk, and building the 
monturc of his draw-looms. They are obliged either 
to use new words, or to employ old words in a 
peculiar and restricted sense, in order that there may 
be no mistake in their meaning. Still, the difficulty 
of terms is very soon overcome: and the shortest, 
as well as the best, way, is to learn them thoroughly 
at once ; just as an apprentice to a turner learns first 
to distinguish by name the various chisels, chucks, 
and mandrils, which he is to use ; or a druggist to 
decipher the inscriptions on the drawers and bottles 
in his master 8 shop. 

In treating, however, of a substance so common 
as water, it may be expected that we shall not have 
to use many uncommon yords. Wherever this is 
necessary, we shall endeavour to explain them as 
they occur, in such a way as to remove any difficulty 
^hich they might occasion. 

Water is not a simple substance. It is composed 
of two gases, or airs, oxygen and hydrogen, united in 
the proportion pf eight to one in weighty so that 
nine pounds of water contain eight pounds of oxygen 
and one pound of hydrogen chemically combined. 
All matter, with which we are acquainted, is capable 
of existing in three forms, solid, fluid, or aeriform : 
and water is found under each of these forms. It is 
either solid, as in ice, hail, or snow : or liquid, as it is 
generally found in temperate or warm climates : or 
gaseous, that is, in the form of an invisible vapour, 
as in steam. Without entering into the question as 
to the cause of this change in the form of bodies, we 
may consider, that the very small particles of which 
bodies are composed, are capable of being acted up«n 
by two opposite forces. By one of these, which is 
csdled the attraction of cohesion, the particles of a 
body are drawn together 3 by the other, which is 
called the force of repulsion, they have a tendency to 
separate from one another. If the attractive force is 
the stronger, the body requires force to separate its 
parts, or it is a solid: if the attractive and repulsive 
forces are exactly equal, the parts of the body can 
be separated by the least force, or the body is el fluid: 
if the repulsive force is the stronger, the particles 
require some force to keep them near one another, 
the body resists compression, or it is an air, or vapour. 

Heat has the property of increasing the repulsive 
or expansive powers of the particles of bodies; and 
a very simple experiment will show the manner in 
which water may assume the form of a solid, or 
fluid, or a vapour by the influence of heat. 

Suppose A, B, c, D, is a closed glass vessel, con- 
taining at the bottom a small quantity of pounded 
ice or frozen snow, s ; and that a thermometer, t, has 
its bulb immersed in the ice, which will, of course, 
mark a temperature at least as low as 32° of Fahren- 
heit. Suppose, also, that the cubical contents of the 
vessel a^ full 1700 or 1800 times as great as those 
of the part occupied by the ice s. Now let heat be 
applied at the bottom, as, for instance, by a lamp, or 
by setting the vessel on a heated plate 3 and observe 
what takes place. 

If the temperature of the ice is below the freezing 
point, or 32°, the mercury in the thermometer first 
rises to that point, and then the ice begins to melt. 
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During the time of melting, the temperature, as 
indicated by the thermometer, does not rise at alL 
The mercury still stands at the freezing point, till 
every particle of the ice is melted. The mercury in 
'the thermometer then begins to rise, until it reaches 
212°, the boiling point of water. Before that time, 
bubbles will be observed rising in the water, and as 
soon as the water boils, and begins to be converted 
mto steam, the temperature, as indicated by the 
thermometer, again ceases to increase: the mercury is 
stationary «t the boiling point, until the whole of the 
water has disappeared. 




Thus the addition of heat to the solid body, ice, 
has changed it into a fluid: and the addition of more 
heat has changed the fluid into a vapour: so that we 
may say, without much impropriety, that heat and 
ice together produce water, and water and heat produce 
steam. 

If the vessel be suspended, during the experiment, 
and balanced by a weight, it will be found to have 
neither gained nor lost any weight, which shows that 
the very same matter, which was first in the form of 
ice, and then of water, is still contained in the vessel, 
only it is converted into steam. Tlic same fact may 
be proved by exposing the vessel again to cold, when 
the very same weight of ice will again be obtained as 
was originally placed in the vessel. 

Hence it is very far from being a matter of course 
that water shotdd be found in a fluid state. The 
limits of temperature, between which that condition 
is fulfilled, are very small. Had the heat of the 
earth been comparatively but little less than it is, 
water would have existed, naturally, only as a solid 
substance : the ocean would have been a mass of ice. 
Had the heat of the earth been much greater, every 
drop of water would have been dissipated into vapour. 
The precise adaptation of temperature to the comfort 
and existence of animated beings, cannot be con- 
templated without feelings of gratitude and admira- 
tion towards the Creator of all things. 

There is another very remarkable circumstance 
connected with the communication of heat to water. 
All fluids are expanded by the addition of heat -, and 
we have already seen* that this property, in mercury, 
enables us to measure the quantity of sensible heat 
by the degree of expansion. If mercury be gradually 
heated, it continues to expand very nearly equably, 
till it reaches a temperature of ^60^ of Fahrenheit, 

• Sec the Saturday Magazine, Vol. I\ ., p. 11. 
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and boils. Other fluids expand also, although not so 
equably, by t\i€ addition of heat, and contract by 
being cooled; but in water there is a striking 
deviation from this otherwise general law. Suppose 
a large thermometer-tube, A t, to 
have been filled with boiling dis- 
tilled water, and then hermetically 
sealed, or closed by means of the 
blow-pipe, at a ; and that, at the 
temperature of 60°, the water 
stands at the point marked in 
the figure. If the bulb be now 
plunged into a freezing mixture, 
the fluid will be observed to con- 
tract until it has attained a tem- 
perature of about 40° ; after that 
degree of coolness has been reached, 
the water will he observed to rise 
again in the tube, indicating an ex- 
pansion in the fluid, until, just 
before it is cooled down to the 
freezing point, 32°, it stands at 
the same height as it did at the temperature of 48°. 

In the act of freezing, water expands with great 
rapiditj^, and, if confined, with irresistible force. 
Every one must have had experience of the breaking 
of a bottle, or other vessel, by the freezing of water 
in it 5 and an iron bomb-shell has been burst by the 
same means. The Florentine academicians succeeded 
in bursting a brass globe, the cavity of which was an 
inch in diameter, by filling it with water and freezing 
it. The force necessary to produce this effect was 
calculated at 27,720 lbs. The quantity of expansion 
is such, that eight cubic inches of water form about 
nine cubic inches of ice. 

The deviation from the ordinary law of expansion, 
in the case of water, is a fact of immense import- 
ance. If water continued to be compressed until it 
froze, as is the case with other liquids, large bodies 
of water, instead of being covered with a coating of ice, 
would be converted into solid masses j a state which 
would destroy the existence of almost all living crea- 
tures which now pass the winter under water in 
security and comfort. The cold, which congeals 
water, is usually applied at the top j as soon as a 
small quantity of the water is cooled, it becomes spe- 
cifically heavier than the rest, and sinks, thereby 
exposing a fresh surface to the action of the atmo- 
sphere. Tlius a constant current is kept up, the 
cooler water descending, and the warmer ascending, 
until the whole reaches the temperature of 40°, or 8° 
less than freezing. After this point, the colder stratum 
of water, at the surface, expands, and becomes spe- 
cifically lighter than that below 3 it, therefore, floats, 
and so continues until a sheet of ice is formed at 
the top, while the temperature of the water below 
may be seven or eight degrees warmer, a degree 
of heat quite suQicient for fish and other aqueous 
animals. 

The mere philosopher may view, in this beautiful 
deviation from the ordinary laws which regulate the 
expansion of fluids, little more than a singular fact ; 
a religious mind will scarcely fail to regard it as au 
adaptation of wise means to an useful end, as one of 
the numberless instances in which, as we contemplate 
the natural world, we recognise the traces of a bene- 
ficent and designing Mind. C. 
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THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
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It was in the leign of Lotdfl the ^Fourteenth, according 
to a French historian^ that an unknown prisoner, 
young, and of noble appearance, of distingoisbed 
height, and great beauty of person, was sent in profound 
secrecy to an island on the coast of Provence. The 
captive wore, while travelling, a mask so contrived by 
steel springs, that he could take his meals without 
uncovering his face, a strict order having been given 
that if be disclosed his features he should instantly be 
put to death. The king's minister, Louvois, paid him 
a visit, and spoke to him standing, treating him with 
the greatest respect. It was said that during this 
period of his confinement he one day traced some 
Wwds with a knife on a silver plate, and threw 



it from a window facing the sea. A fisheiman 
brought it to the governor of the island, who, wl^en 
he found that the man could not read, dismissed 
him with the remark, that he was lucky in bis igno- 
rance. The governor of the place where the stranger 
was confined was afterwards appointed to command 
the Bastille; and under his care the man in the iron 
mask was taken secretly to Paris. In the Bastille, he 
was lodged as conveniently as the nature of the 
place allowed : his table was excellent ; all his 
requests were complied with j and the governor sel- 
dom sat down in his presence. He plaj^ed the guitar, 
and had a liking for lace and fine linen. The phy- 
sician who frequently attended him was in the habil 
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of looking at his tongue, but never saw his face. The 
very tone of his voice was said to inspire interest : 
no complaint ever escaped him, nor did he attempt, 
even by a hint; to make himself known. He died 
in 1703, and was buried at night in the cemetery 
of St. Paul. So great was^ the importance ascribed 
to this dark event, that M. de Chamillart, the war- 
minister, successor of Louvois, was entreated, even on 
his death-bed, by his son-in-law, to explain ^he my- 
stery ; but he replied. It was a solemn secret of state, 
which he had sworn never to reveal. 

This is the romance of the history ^ and it is no 
wonder, considering the real state bf the dase, which, 
was extraordinary enough, though differing in some 
points from the above, that men's heads should be 
busy in imagining, and theur tongues in circulating, 
various surmises respecting the name and station 
of the masked prisoner. At one time he was Fouquet, 
the disgraced minister of finance j at another, an 
Armenian patriarch. Some people were sure it was 
Louis Comte de Vermandois, son of Louis the Four- 
teenth and Mademoiselle de la Valliere, though he was 
said to have died and been buried in 1683. Others 
declared the person to be the Due de Beaufort, who, 
however, had to all appearance been slain and beheaded 
by the Turks, at the siege of Candia. On grounds 
about as solid, he was imagined to be the Duke of 
Monmouth, whom the Londoners, if their eyes had 
not deceived them, saw executed on Tower-hill, in 
1685. But the favourite, and for some time gene- 
rally-received opinion, was that which represented 
hira as a son of Anne, mother of Louis the Four- 
teenth. It was at one time boldly asserted that he 
WIS a twin-brother of that monarch; though another 
version of the time and circumstances of his birth 
reflected creat disgrace on the queen. 

Amidst; these varioud notions the following ex- 
isted, but obtained^ till lately, little credit ; that the 
object of curiosity was a private agent of Ferdinand 
Charles, Duke of Mantua, and that he suffered this 
st^nge and long . imprisonment for having deceived 
and aititppointed Louis, King of France, in a secret 
affair of state, the particulars of which could not 
come k6 light without exposing the shame of both 
the pfihcipalii concerned. The truth of this state- 
ment has since been established beyond any reason- 
able doubt* 5 and we will briefly furnish the fiacts, 
which are trbrthy bf historical remembrance, as fea- 
tures bf the time and country to which they belong. 
Bht anblhef and a better purpose may be answered 
by, Ine. following narrative: let it serve to show the 
follV ]bf deceiti even with reference to the present life. 
" HI'' and h'e bnly " that walketh uprightly, walketh 
snfely :'• and the cunnittg man who " trusts in wrong 
and t-obbfery," will often find himself thence deprived, 
if not bf liberty and fortune, of good character, which 
should be more precious than either. 

In 167 7> when the grandeur of Loui«( the Four- 
teenth was at its height, and he was serv^ by faieii 
of courage, genius, and industry, whose ambition was 
to gratify that of their master, the Abbd d'Estrades, 
ambassador of. France to the Venetian state, con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining for his Sovereign the 
town of Casal, a fortress in the territory of the above- 
mentioned Duke of Mantua, and capital of the Mont- 
ferrat. A dissipated and uneducated prince, such as 
the Duke, once in the hands of the wily French 
ambassador, was likely to be prevailed upon by 
means of a shrewd address, and the offer of money, 
to resign Casal, though it was the key of Italy. 
The agent selected for playing this double part 

• See the History of the Iron Mask, extracted from documents in 
tbo FrtQch archive», by the late Lord Dover 



was Count Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, a native of 
Bologna, Bachelor of Laws in the University of tllfK 
place, and a senator of Mantua. He hiM b^h a 
minister high in favour wRh Ferdinand's father, aM 
still busied himself in watching the aspect of public 
affairs, which, with regard to Ferdinand's interests, 
were somewhat precarious, owing to the pcMef 
of the Spanish government at Milan, and the grow- 
ing influence of the house of Austria in his domi- 
nions, his mother being a lady of that fiimily.. 
This man, a designing politician^ readily submitted 
to become the tool of one more designing. The 
instfucliohs he rfet^ivfd from D'Estrades, were to 
point out to Ferdinand the dangerous power of 
Austria and Spain, and their ambitious designs upon 
Casal and the Montferrat, urging that the only course 
to which he could safely resort, was to seek protec- 
tion from the King of France. Into this project the 
young prince at once entered ^ understanding that 
Louis, on paying him a sum of money, was to send 
French troops into Italy, and place him at their head. 

So far all went on well. D'Estrades chuckled at 
the probable success of his scheme, and expressed, 
by a letter to Louis, his delight at Casal being about 
to be annexed to the crown of France, blessing his 
fortune for having procured him the honour of serving 
a monarch whom he revered as a demigod ! Such 
was the gross flattery addressed to one, who, whether 
we regard him as a man or a sovereign, was a most 
hardened and tyrannical person. But difficulties 
gathered^ in the way of this shameful scheme. The 
course of guile seldom runs smooth. The Duke, 
closely watched by his mother and the Austrians, 
could not openly have an interview that was neces- 
sary with D'Estrades, but promised to give him 
audience in Venice, at the ensuing carnival, when 
they were to meet in disguise. Louis, in the mean 
time, by letters to D'Estrades, kfept up Ferdinand*s 
hopes of commanding an army, though delay was 
evidently sought for, each pnity proceeding with the 
utmost caution, and endeavouring to make the best 
bargain for themselves. Matthioli insisted on a 
hundred thousand pistoles as the present which Fer- 
dinand was to receive for admitting a French force 
into Casal 5 but the Abb^ thought the bribe too high, 
and brought down the pistoles to crowns. At length 
the conference between the Duke and D'Estrades was 
obtained : and they met at Venice by midnight The 
former, being now actually in want of French pro- 
tection, showed his impatience for the conclusion of 
the treaty. The result was, that Matthioli %as des- 
patched to Paris, where the scandalous coihpact was 
drawn up, he receiving a handsome reward, and 
promises of preferment for his relations. 

To account for what took place afterwards, we 
now come to the ftict, that this Italian intriguer was 
tampered with by the agetits of Spain and Austria, 
who probably offered a higher briber for, instead of 
returning to France, as it had been settled, he in- 
vented a, variety of excuses, and, lastly, declared that 
the Duk.e, his master,^ had beeh obliged tO execute a 
treaty which disabled him frbhi keeping his engage- 
ment with France. It was now too late for remon- 
strance j and at length the mortifying truth was 
plain, that the great Louis had been duped by the 
obscure minion of a. petty Italian prince*! The 
crime could ^nly be visited by the ruin of the 
offender. By order of the king, Louvois instructed 
D'Estrades to seize and imprison Matthioh, allow- 
ing him no intercourse with any one. Soon after 
the breach of the treaty, the unfortunate man met 

* Casal did not come into the poasesuon of the French till 168 1« 
It was aflem'ards taken bv the allies, and its fortificatioili detno« 
lished ', bat vaa Bubsequently i«-taken by tin French* 
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D^Estrades at Turin, and had the boldness to press 
for payment of expenses incurred by him during 
the late affair. Here he fell into his own trap: 
the application was craftily answered, and the parties 
proceeded together to a place within the French 
territory, where Matthioli was insUntly arrested. 
Though anned, he offered no resistance, but was 
carri^ that night to Pignerolj the leader of the 
party alone (Catinat) knowing the prisoner, whom, 
for better concealment, he named L*£stang. From 
that period to the day of his death, a apace of more 
than twenty-four years, Matthioli remained under the 
close and watchful custody of St. Mara, first at 
Pignerol, next at Exiles, then at the Isle of St Mar- 
guerite, and lastly in the Bastille. 

It is needless to follow the poor sufferer through 
all his mean prevarications : his treason was clearly 
proved; and certainly a more ingenious plan of 
revenge was never resorted to, than that adopted by 
the capricious monarch in this remarkable case. 
After a confinement of nearly ten months at Pignerol, 
the prisoner began to show symptoms of a wandering 
of nund: he tidked incoherently of unearthly visits 
and apparitions. This afforded an excuse for in- 
creasing his punishment, by placing him in the same 
room with a Jacobin ifnonk, who was actually mad, 
perhi^s from ill-usage, and who annoyed him by 
some outrageous attempts at preaching. A painful 
part of the story is, that Matthioli, on showing some 
obstinate resistance, was threatened with the cudgel 3 
a treatment which he received meekly, as it appears he 
presented a valuable ring to the officer who had 
threatened him. 

In 1681, St. Mars was removed to the command 
of Exiles, a few leagues from Pignerol j and the 
Count and his co^)panion were carried with him in 
a litter, and under military escort. Owing, it is 
supposed, to the unwholesome ^ir of this place, the 
monk died} and in 1687, St. Mars, who had become 
governor of St. Marguerite, reported of one prisoner 
only. This we are warranted in concluding was 
MaJtthioli, the man in the iron mask. He passed 
eleven years of his existence in the Isle of St. Mar- 
guerite. His chamber is described as lighted by a 
single grated window on the north side, in a wall 
nearly four feet thick, feeing the sea. It is here that 
he is described by Voltaire as richly dressed, supplied 
with laces from Paris, served at table with silver plate, 
wearing a mask of iron, and occasionally amusing 
himself in solitude by plucking out the hairs of his 
beard with steel pincers. Here, too, it is said, Louvois 
visited him, and remained respectflilly standing in his 
presence. After the particulars we have given, it is 
hardly necessary to point out the exaggerations which 
appear in these and other highly-coloured statements 
respecting him: and our readers will not be surprised 
to learn that the mysterious writiilg picked up by the 
fisherman was scribbled with "sorry stuff*' by another 
person, not on a silver, but in reality a pewter, dish 3 
that the interesting " young *' prisoner, though tall 
and dignified, was in the downhill of life 3 and that 
his clothes, however rich and handsome they may 
have been at the commencement of his captivity, 
were ordered to last him three or four years together. 

But we approach the end of this strange eventful 
history, by tracing the governor, attended by his 
helpless burden, on his way to that memorable prison 
in Paris, the Bastille, which they entered in September, 
1 698. Matthioli travelled in a htter 3 and it is reported 
that on one occasion, when St. Mars halted in the 
neighbourhood of his own estate of Palteau, the 
unknown was seen coming out of his vehicle in a 
black mask 3 a circumstance still talked of in the 
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neighbourhood. The peasants observed that his teeth 
and lips were seen, Ihat he was tall, and had gray 
hair. The mask, to which he owed much of his fame, 
seems to have been of black velvet, fitted to his face 
with strong whalebones, fastened by a padlock behind 
his head, and further secured by a seaL That his 
features were ever actually cased in iron is a tale not 
to be believed. Still, it is painful to reflect on the suf- 
ferings a dishonest man, of an active mind, must have 
undeigone in his tedious confinement, during which 
the horrible order issued by Louis was, " That he 
should have nothing which could make life agreeable." 

After an imprisonment of twenty-four years and 
a half, Matthioli*s deliverance came upon him almost 
as suddenly as his loss of freedom. On a Sunday 
in November, 1703, he felt a slight illness on going 
from mass, and died the next morning, without any 
apparently serious attack of disease, being then sixty- 
three years of age. He was buried the following day, 
in the neighbouring ohmrch-yard of St. Paul, and is 
registered in the books of that parish, as " Marchiali, 
aged about forty -five years'* Persons who died in 
the Bastille were frequently interred under false names 
and ages-3 and it is by no means surprising, in the 
case of such a notable state-prisoner, that his perse- 
cutors, who had adopted during his life every expe- 
dient to conceal his real name and history, should 
have resorted to this method of preventing discovery 
after death, especially as this happened while Louis 
and the Duke were still alive. On the decease of the 
pretended Marchiali, his keepers scraped and white- 
washed his prison-walls 3 and not content with 
reducing to ashes even the doors and window-frames 
of his i^artment, they melted down all the metal 
vessels, whether of copper, pewter, or silver, which 
had been used in his service. When the records 
of the prison were made public, in 1789, the register 
was searched in vain for any thing that could Uirow 
light on this affair : the leaf which contained it had 
been carefully removed. 

If it may appear strange, that a person of no 
greater consequence than the Duke of Mantua's 
agent should have been the object of these anxious 
precautions, it must be again observed, that fiction 
has thrown false lights on the history of his fate. 
That Louis the Fourteenth should doom Matthioli 
to ^captivity for life, and desire that no man should 
hear his story, or even look upon his face, is, under 
the circumstances, not surprising. His crime was 
peculiar 3 he had broken faith with the government 
of the great monarch, and exposed his baffled scheme 
to the courts of Italy. Pride and rage caUed aloud 
for vengeance, and that in a way not uncommon in 
France at the period in question. Matthioli was to be 
as one dead : and though the king's hand was kept 
from his blood, the whole transaction fixes a dreadfnl 
stain on the character of Louis. To invent means of 
effecting his design was the busineas of inferior agents : 
and the walls of old state-prisons, if they could speak, 
would, doubtless, record various instances of feoitastic 
and curious persecution, harassing alike to captive and 
to keeper, displaying the very excess and refinement of 
cruelty 3 as if inen aimed at perfection in the practice 
of oppression, as of nobler arts. 

Such is the true story of the Iron Mask. It 
will not now be the astonishment of future ages : but 
it may still continue to instruct them, although ^ta 
hero has descended from the rank of princes, 
patriarchs, and admirals, to that of a mean Italr**^ 
adventurer, whose memoir may he conclude^ ^ ^^ 
words of the poet 3 — 

Thou wretched, rash, intrudinjr -fo*>i. farewell, 
I took thee for thy better f "*' 

[Partly taken from an article in the ducerterly Bev'xew,\ 
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THE GYMNOTUS, OR ELECTRICAL EEL. 
In our notice of the remarkable properties of the 
Gymnotus*^ we did not attempt to account for them, 
though in the present state of human knowledge 
they are not perhaps inexplicable. We know that 
the galvanic or electric influence, whatever it may 
be, has a powerful effect upon living bodies, and is, 
perhaps, the instrument, in wholeor in part, by which 
nervous energy is conveyed from one part of the 
frame to another j as when the brain actuates the 
limbs by means of the muscles through the nerves, 
or sensation is carried back from the limbs to the 
brain 3 and persons of weak and diseased habit are 
often powerfully affected by the electrical changes of 
the atmosphere, especially before a thunder-storm. 
But we have no distinct perception of the power of 
conveying or receiving galvanic influence, as developed 
in the*case of the Gymnotusj and hence it has been 
conjectured by some persons, that that animal has a 
sixth sense wholly unknown to us. This was the 
opinion generally entertained when the electrical eel 
became a subject of curiosity many years ago, as we 
find stated in the following curious letter, written by 
the learned Sir William Jones, to his pupil Lord 
Althorp, in 1777. 

I hasten, my dear lord, to impart to you the pleasure I 
)«cer\'ed to-day, from seeing a series of experiments, 
exhibited by Mr. Walsh on the American eel, by which 
he clearly proved, that the animal has a sensation wholly 
distinct from any of the five senses. When be announced 
the proposition to be demonstrated, I thought it might 
possibly be true, but could not conceive how a new sense 
could be made perceptible to any sense of mine, as I 
imagined it would be like talking to a deaf man of har- 
monic sounds, or to one who has no palate of nectarines 
and pine-apples; but he produced the fullest conviction in 
me, that his position was m a degree just His first experi- 
ment was by fixine four wires about two inches in the 
water where the fish was swimming, one in each quarter 
of the elliptical trough; each of these wires communicated 
with a large glass of water placed on a table at a little 
distance, though the distance signified nothing, for the 
experiment, had the wires been long enough, might have 
been conducted in another room ; while the four glasses 
remained separate, the gymnotus, (for that is his technical 
name,) was perfectly insensible of the wires, but in the 
very instant when a communication was made by an 
instrument between any two of the glasses, he seemed to 
start, and swam directly to the wires which were thus 
ioined, paying no attention to the others, till a junction 
was made between them also. This could not be sight, 
because he did not see the wires while they were insulated, 
though they were equally conspicuous ; it could not be 
feeling, (at least not like our feeling,) because the water 
was not in the least agitated ; still less could it be hearing, 
and least of all, smell or taste. It was, therefore, a 
distinct electrical sense of feeling, or power of conceiving 
any stronger oonductor than the water around him, for 
which reason be did not perceive the wires till their junc- 
tion, because they were still at the extremities of the tub, 
and so little in the water, that they were less-powerful 
conductors. Several other experiments were exhibited 
with equal success ; one of them only I will mention. A 
triangular instrument of brass was held over the tub, and 
one of the legs placed gently in the water, to which the 
fish was wholly inattentive, though he swam close to it; 
but when the other leg was immersed to complete the cir- 
culation, he instantly started. It is by this faculty that the 
wonderful animal has notice of his prey and his enemies. 

There is nothing unreasonable in the notion that 
them may exist among the inferior animals, senses 
unknown to man. The habits which many kinds of 
fishes and birds display of migration, as if under 
the direction of a process of reasoning, has by some 
Pi:-^ons been supposed to be in each case the result 
of a pfcv.,yjuj. sense. Even the bat's fsicility of avoid- 
ing obstacit. as it flies m the dark, has by some 
writers been coi^^tured to arise from a distinct 
• See Saturday MasimbtB, Vol, IV., pi 144* 



faculty 1 3 but the actual existence of any such sense 
has not been demonstrated, nor is it proved that a 
considerable acuteness of one or other of the known 
five senses might not be sufficient to account for the 
facts. In. the case of the bat, any one of the senses 
of seeing, hearing, or feeling, might be so modified 
and increased, as to enable the creature to perceive 
an obstacle. 

Some blind men can discover that they are* ap- 
proaching a wall by the echo, the confinement of the 
air, and other minute circumstances, though instead 
of having six senses, they have but four. The 
63rmnotus, in like manner, might, by a peculiarity 
of feeling, or even by taste, discover when the circuit 
between the wires was formed. 

Take a piece of silver and another of zinc; place 
the one under the tongue and the other over it; and 
let a third person complete the circle by making the 
extremity of the one plate touch the extremity of the 
other, and the person who is thus galvanised, will be 
sensible of a metallic taste, though he sees not the 
junction of the metals. If sufficiently powerful, he 
might also* feel a shock through his tongue. There 
is nothing, therefore, incredible in the notion, that 
the Gymnotus could, by its delicate galvanic organs^ 
ascertain the junction of the wires, without any new 
sense; and in our present knowledge of electric and 
galvanic power, the latter of which was wholly un- 
known in the time of Sir W. Jones, it would even 
be easy to imitate the experiment upon a person 
placed in a tub of water, and made part of the circuit 
of this subtile energy. 

t See Saturday MagatvM, Vol. V., p. 53. 



A HARB, closelv pursued by the hounds, was suddenly lost 
si^ht of; she had plunged into a deep ditch overgrown 
with briers; and, after running some distance along its 
bottom, crept slowly up the bank and stretched herself, 
breathless and almost dead with terror and fatigue, beneath 
the legs of a group of school-boys, who had there seated 
themselves, watchmg wiUi deep anxiety and interest the 
fortunes of the chase. As soon as the astonishment excited 
by this unexpected appearance of poor puss had somewhat 
subsided, an animated debate arose amongst the young- 
sters, respecting the disposal of the exhausted creature. 
The majority, allured by the hope of reward, voted for the 
prompt surrender of the unfortunate reftigee to her merciless 
pursuers. One boy, however, declared loudly against this 
meditated act of perfidy, — the violation of sanctuary ; and 
avowed himself resolutelv bent, if need were, upon wager 
of battle in the cause of humanity. The intrepid fellow 
was, at length, joined by one or two of his more generous 
associates. After a brief, but stormy altercation, the voices 
of honour and of mercy prevailed : and, although many an 
anxious and eventful year has since passed over us, we 
have not yet forgotten the glow of exultation which lighted 
up the eyes, and expanded the hearts of the youthful 
defenders of the persecuted creature, when they heard the 
voices of dog and man, after a short pause, ffcow fainter 
upon the breeze ; and saw the poor hare herself, recruited 
by a few minutes* respite, limp off to rest in safety, or at 
least to die in peace, beneath the sheltering underwood of 
an adjacent coppice. — Field Naturalist, 

The circumstance of the ^-ery ^neral difltfsion over the 
surfiice of the globe of the remams of the elephant, would 
indicate either that the climate of our planet was more 
equal m temperature at the time these animals inhabited 
the earth, or, which is now rendered more probable by the 
recent speculations of scientific men, that some very gradual 
changes have modified the temperature of different portions 
of the earth's surface in succession, so as to render each 
habitable by animals now exclusively confined to the 
wanner regions; but whether those speeies of animals 
which no longer exist were destroyed by similar chanfres, 
rendering the countries they inhabited unfit for their exig- 
ence, or by some violent convulsion, is probably a question 
which, with our limited m^ans of knowledge, we may never 
be abte to answen 
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No. ni. Black 6an6 Chine. 
The mild and genial climate of this island^ added to 
the variety of its picturesque attractions, has long 
rendered it a favourite resort during the summer- 
months. In every direction, some new and peculiar 
feature arrests the eye : here, it calmly dweUs upon 
the unobtrusive beauties of some cultivated and 
retired valley ; there, it is bewildered by the wild and 
frowning aspect of masses of rock, that betray by 
their confusion the efifects of some fearful convulsion 
of nature, in times beyond the reach of human 
record. Hill and dale, the swelling promontory, and 
the lowly glen, appear in quick succession, to animate 
and give interest to the prospect. The land, almost 
entirely round the south coast, is high and precipitous, 
the cliffs very steep, and huge fragments, torn from 
their summits, lie scattered in wild and irregular 
masses along the shore. Many of these are of great 
extent, and are known by the name of the Under- 
cliff, forming, as the term indicates, a lower terrace, 
that extends to the very edge of the sea. A wild 
scene of confusion is thus produced : masses of the 
sandstone, of which the lower strata consist, project 
in uncouth and beetling crags, combining in a thou- 
sand fantastic forms with Uie luxuriant foliage, to 
which the deep dingles between the terraces afford a 
shelter. 

On the northern coast, the ground slopes to the 
water in easy declivities, excepting towards the 
Needles, or western extremity, where the rocks are 
bare, broken, and precipitous. The height of the 
cliffs of which the Needles form the extreme point, is 
m some places upwards of 600 feet, and when viewed 
^m a short distance at sea, these huge bulwarks 
have a grand and stupendous effect. These rocks, 
(which, like the neighbouring cliffs of Freshwater, 



afford sheltet to immense flocks of wild-fowl*,) derive 
their name from a lofty pointed one, somewhat re- 
sembling a needle in shape, which had been dis- 
jointed with the others from the main-land, whether 
by the force of the waves, or in one of those con- 
vulsions of nature, which have so distorted the strata 
of the whole island, it is impossible to say. This 
rock rose to a height of 120 feet above low-water 
mark; but about fifty years since, its base having 
been undermined by the action of the waves, it gave 
way, and totally disappeared. 

At Alum Bay, to the north of the needles, the cliff 
is beautifully variegated, for the distance of about 
3000 feet, by the different strata, or beds of earth, 
which are here almost perpendicular, and very nume- 
rous, succeeding each other in narrow, well-defined 
stripes. These strata present a great diversity of 
colour, some consisting of layers of red and yellow 
ochre, others of fuller*s earth, and others, again, 
of several kinds of sand, of almost every hue. The 
bay derives its name from the alum found there, 
which was an article of commerce so fieir back as the 
reign of Elizabeth. Sir R. Worsley, in his history of 
the island, gives the copy of a curious warrant from 
that queen, empowering an ancestor of his own to 
search for alum on this spot This document bears 
the signature of the lord treasurer, Burleigh, and is 
dated the 7th of March, 1561. 

The climate of the Isle of Wight is very salubriotis, 
and highly favourable to vegetation ^ its genial 
qualities, and near approach to the climate of more 
southern latitudes!, i» sufficiently evidenced by the 

* Puffins, razor-bills, gnUs, cormorants, Cornish cftoughs, dUwi, 
starlings, wild pigeons, &c 

t For the cause Af t^n temperature see page 34 of (he present 
▼el nine* • 
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luxuriance of the foliage^ which flourishes erenrto 
the very shore j myrtles and geraniums being found, 
0f enoromous growth, aknost within reach of the 
"firaves. The central parts of the island are subject to 
frequent rains, from the vapours attracted by the 
^gh range of hills that traverse it from east to west 5 
^d in the winter-months these rains prevail to a 
great extent. The general fertility is, however, so 
fittle affected, and the produce of the soil so abund- 
^t, that this island has long been styled " The 
^den of England.'* 

Spripgs of clear water are very numerous, and are 
in general very pure an4 transparent, from the natural 
percolation they undergo through the limestone, of 
which all the higher portions of the island are com- 
posed. 

Mineral springs have from time to time been dis- 
covered in different parts. At Shanklin, one of the 
most romantic spots in the island, a spring was dis- 
covered by Dr. Frazer> physician to Charles II., the 
waters of which are slighUy tinged with alum. At 
Fitland, there is another, containing sulphur. And 
of those impregnated mth iron, that at Black Gang 
Chine, under Chale Cliff, is the most celebrated. 

But the attraction of this wild spot consists rather 
in the romantic grandeur of the cliff, than in the 
virtues of the chalybeate. Chale Bay, which extends 
from the southernmost point of the island towards 
the west, is about three miles in extent, and has at 
low water a fine broad beach, separated fix)m the high 
country above by a continued range pf perpendicular 
cliffs, extremely dangerous to shipping. This is the 
Underchff before mentioned^ and here is situated the 
chasm represented in our engraving. The pathway 
leading to the strand at Blaci Gang is very terrific, 
the descent being through an immense gully, among 
vast masses of broken ground and disjointed rock, 
the ruins of the land above. Froni an arched exca- 
vation, at the base of the rock— under the projecting 
crag, from whence water is continually dripping, — 
issues the chalybeate spring we have alluded to. 
From this depth the surrounding scene is truly grand, 
and from our engraving a very fair conception may 
be formed of its beauties. But art, as well as lan- 
guage, must ever fall feir behind, in attemptmg to 
excite the sensations which Nature herself awakens in 
these wilder portions of her domain. We may 
admire, indeed, the fidelity of -the picture — ^we may 
talk of the sublimity of tiie scene; but it is only 
amid the scenes themselves that we are truly humbled, 
and are compelled to acknowledge the littleness of 
man, and all his mightiest works, compared with the 
very meanest of Nature*s productions. And insen- 
sible must be that heart, that is at such times un- 
moved — ^stubborn the understanding that does not 
here perceive the hand of that Almighty Architect, at 
whose word " the mountains were ^x)ught forth, and 
the earth and the world were made." Much, indeed, 
does that man deserve our pity, who cannot feel as 
did the poet, when he exclaimed — 

To sit on rocks, to xnuBe o*er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the foi^st^s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or raiely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all nnseen, 

With the wild flocks that never need a fold 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming &Us to lean ; 

This U not solitude: 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's God^ and view Hia stores unroll'd. 

E. A. I. 



The practices of the best men are more subject to error 
than their speculations. I will honour good examples: but 
I will live bv good precepts. — ^Bishop Uaxl. 



ON WILLS. No. V. 

Wills or Personal Property continued. 

§ 8. On Bequests of Annuities, 

In our last paper we explained the nature of legacies, 
and pointed out the difi'erence between general and 
specific legacies. We will now say a few words on 
a particular sort of legacy ; viz., on bequests of an- 
nuities. 

There are several ways in which a testator may 
bequeath an annual sum to a legatee, to be paid 
during his life, or soine other period. He may direct 
liis executors to purchase an aimiiity of the proposed 
amount and duration from an insurance office, or 
from government. Or \ie may direct his executors 
to ^et apart a portion of his property, which will 
yield the intended amount, and to pay the income 
arising from that portion to the legatee during his 
life, or during such other period as may be proposed: 
and proceed to declare w6at shall be done with the 
portion set apart whei^ the annuity shall have ceased. 
Or, thirdly, he may bequeath the annuity in general 
terms ; and then his whole property will be liable 
to. the payment, and his executors must take care, at 
their own peril, to retain a sufficient part of it for the 
purpose. 

Of these three modes, the first will generally be 
foimd the bejst. The gift is satisfied at once, and 
the testator's property is for ever discharged from it. 
In adopting the second mode, there is dwger of the 
portion directed to be set apart falling in value, and 
not yielding enough to pay tke aiuiuity. And the 
third plan exposes the executors to too much hazard, 
and might prevent timid or cauttous men from dis- 
tribating any part of the property until the annuity 
haa ceased to be payable. 

§ 9. 0/ the Residue. 

When a testator has made all the particular bequests 
out of his property which he intends to do, he 
usually gives the remainder of it to some person, who 
is called the residuary legatee. If he omits to do 
this, he is said to die intestate as to the residue ; and 
the surplus then goes to his next of kin in the same 
manner as the whole of his property would have 
gone, if he had made no Will at all. 

The residue may be disposed of in the same form 
as was recommended in our last paper, for the dis- 
position of the whole of a testator's property -, except 
that, instead of bequeathing ** all his personal estate 
and effects whatsoever and wheresoever,** he will 
bequeath '^ all the fesidue of his personal estate and 
effects whatsoever and wheresoever, not otherwise by 
him disposed of** The same caution, too, which is 
there given against mentioning particular articles by 
name in a bequest of the whole, applies equally to a 
bequest of the residue. 

Some testators will omit to make any disposition 
of the residue, believing that they have exhausted all 
their property in particular legacies, and have nothing 
left to dispose of. But this ought never to be de- 
pended on; both becaiise a Will operates on the 
personal property which the testator has at the time 
of his death, and he cannot therefore tell, when he is 
making his Will, what the amount of it wiU be; and 
aUo, because some of his particular legacies may 
fail by the objects of his bounty dying in his lifetime, 
and may thus create a residue to be disposed of. 

§ 10. Of the Appointment of Executors and 
Guardians, 

In cases of complicated disposition of property, it 
becomes necessary to introduce in a Will various 
clauses and provisions, some of which we may shortly 
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notice in a future paperr Bdf in oirdiiiary cases, 
when a testator has 'bequeathed all his particular 
legacies^ ap.d disposed of the residue, nothing remains 
to be done but to declare who shall execute his 
WiU. 

Such a declaration is not necessary. The Will is 
not rendered less valid by the omission of it, but 
may be executed by any of the persons who are in- 
terested in carrying it into effect. But a testator 
would seldom wish to leave this to chance, and would 
prefer selecting those who are to distribute his pro- 
perty. Any form is sufficient for this purpose; for 
instance, " I nominate C. D. (or G; D. and E. F.) to 
be the executor (or executors, or executrix, if a woman) 
of this my Wai." 

It is very useful, if convenient in other respect^s, 
to appoint as your executor the person whom you 
have made your residuary l^atee. You thus prevent 
the necessity of a genend account, which is the chief 
source of dispute and litigation. For all that your 
executor has then to do is, to pay your debts, and to 
satisfy the particular legacies given by your Will 5 
and if he discharges these duties, he is accountable 
to no one for his dealings. Whereas, if your execu- 
tor and residuary legatee are different persons, the 
former must account to the latter for every fraction 
of your property, and for all his acts and dealings 
as executor J in the course of which it is easy to 
conceive that much" difference of opinion may occur. 
As a general nile, therefore, the residuary legatee is 
the most proper person to be appointed executor. 

Where a testator leaves infant children, he may 
choose to appoint some one to be their guardian. 
This maybe done in the simplest form; but it is 
necessary, in order to give the guardian full power 
as such, that the Will be attested by two witnesses. 

§ 11. Of the Date and Conclusion. 

It is usual, after appointing executors, io conclude a 
Will in some such words as the following; " And I 
hereby revoke all former WiUs by me at any time 
heretofore made; and declare this to be my last Will 
and Testament. In witness whereof, I, the said 
A. B., have hereunto" (or, if the Will consists of 
several sheets, " to each of the three sheets hereof) 
signed my name this 1st day of August, 1834.'* And 
then follows the signature. 

Sometimes a testator will seal, aS well as sign, his 
Will ; either for greater solemnity, or to render it a 
valid appointment under some power which requires 
that formality. And in such a case, if the Will 
consists of several sheets, he usually signs and sealff 
the last, and contents himself with signing only the 
former sheets. He should then conclude his Will 
thus : " In witness whereof, I, the said A. B., have 
subscribed my name to each of the two first sheets 
of this toy Will, and -have set my hand and seal to 
the third and last sheet thereof, this 1 st day of August, 
1834. . 

It is hardly necessary to stute that these forms are 
of no essential importance, ana. are recommended 
only for their convenience and on tk** ground of 
prudence. It is, however, of the highest conz»«q]aence 
that the Me of a Will or Codicil be distinctly givc* 
in some part of it, as upon that, the whole validity 
of the instrument may depend. We happen to know 
a case in which the want of a date caused the great- 
est perplexity. 

A testatOT lefk a Will regularly drawn up and 
dated, and also a paper, written by himself, bequeath- 
ing several legacies, but without a date. If this 
paper was written before the Will, it was revoked by 
the Will' but if after^ it was good as a Codicil. 



It- Became, therefore, of the ntmdst importance, to 
learn the time when it was written 5 and the parties 
used every effort to discover that fact, but in vain. 
The question was at length decided by a test, which 
has been applied in other cases, but is, we believe, 
by no means a sure one. The residuary legatee 
named in the WiD, whose interest it was to set aside 
the other paper, examined the watermark on the latter 
document, and found that it bore a date later than 
that of the Will. He. had the generosity to commu- 
nicate his discovery, and to allow the disputed paper 
to be established as a valid Codicil. W. 

[To be contiaued.] 



NIAGARA. 



Arise, thou sluggard : thy deatli is sear! 

On one of the mightiest of those mighty streams 
which .flow across America, and with which our 
lai^st rivers are in comparison but little brooks, is 
the noblest fall of water known in the world. The 
width of the river, and the enormous volume of water 
which comes roaring and splashing down an un- 
broken height of 100 feet, make it impossible for 
any boat to shoot the fall without being torn to atoms 
in the *' hell of waterg"' below, nor is ever any ves- 
tige found of the vessel which has once plunged into 
the unfathomed and unfathomable gulf. 

Above this frightful scene, two or three miles up 
the stream, an Indian canoe was one day observed 
floating quietly along, with its paddle upon its side. 
At first, it was supposed to be empty : no one could 
imagine that a man would expose himself to such 
well-known and imminent danger. But a turn in 
the current soon gave the travellers a sight of an 
Indian, lying idly asleep at the bottom. They were 
shocked. They called aloud, but he did not hear : 
they shouted in an agony of pity and alarm 5 but he 
was deaf to their saving cry. It chanced that the 
current, which was now hunying along with increased 
speed as it neared the fatal precipice,* drove the littl' 
boat against a point of rock with such violence, tH^ 
it was whirled round and round several times;. *g's 
safe ! He's safe ! cried the spectators, joyfulJ • ^^^e 
man is safe 5 that shock must wake him. B»''> ^^^ • 
No ! Fatigue or drunkenness (to which s^f^^^ ^^^ 
particularly addicted) had so oppressed 4^^ senses, 
that it seemed more hke death than sleep^^^^^ held 
him j— it was, indeed, the sleep of deatk All chance 
was gone, and they hurried along the^o^^^ mote i^ 
alarm than hope, to see the end. It^ooh came ; for 
the torrent was now roUing so ^pidly, that they 
could scarcely keep pace with tb> object of their m- 
terest. At length the roar of J^e water, which had 
been hitherto almost buried jiithin the high banks 
below, by a sudden change jf the wind broke upon 
them with double violence, rhis dreadful noise, with 
which the Indian ear wai so familiar, did at last 
arouse him. He was seen to start up, and snatch his 
paddle. But it was too late: the same dinning 
sound which had roused him from insensibility, told 
him at the same time that it was in vain to sedc for 
safe^ now by rowing : nor, indeed, had he time to 
xry— -upright, as he stood, he went over the precipice, 
and tSiM boat and its occupaixt were seen no more. 

Reader, Um> river is the current of life — the fal^ 
are man's end — ^e travellers, the ministers of '® 
Gospel : listen thou to their call, for the boat^ 
is, perhaps, thyself ! I>- ' 



The gift of prayer may have the praise of men, b 
the grace of prayer that nas power with God. 



it is 
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BARBAROUS MODES OF PUNISHMENT IN 

PERSIA. 
Many barbarous modes of punishment now in use 
in Persia are of ancient institution. Rebels were 
burned alive, or sawed in two. The victims of 
political di£ferences had their eyes put out, or their 
ears, noses, or hands cut off. These were amuse- 
ments for the ancient, as they are for the modem 
sovereigns of this country. During the civil contests 
which followed the death of Kerim Khan, Zachee 
Khan, who usurped the government, coming to the 
town of Yezdikhast, made a sudden demand on the 
magistrates for a sum of money due to the govern- 
ment, which he accused them of secreting. They 
denied the arrears, asserted they had no money con- 
cealed, and it was out of their power to collect the 
sum he required. On finding the unhappy citizens 
firm in their declarations, he, without more ado, 
ordered a certain number of the most respected 
characters in the town to be taken to a rock, near 
the window where he sat, and immediately hm-led to 
the bottom of the precipice, where they lay a mangled 
spectacle of horror. One of the wretched victims 
still survives, a circumstance which, to those who 
look at the height of the rock, appears miraculous. 
The present rulers are of a more benignant character, 
but the infliction of punishment is still often too 
summary. 

Robbery is treated with the utmost severity. One 
of the princes, having, in a journey, found a band of 
mountaineers in the act of dividing their plunder, 
caused their bodies to be frightfully mutilated, and 
sent them to their friends and neighbours, to warn 
them of the consequences which that critne would be 
sure to bring after it in Persia. 

How different this from the institution of regular 
trials, which, by the delay and deliberation they 
imply, accustom the offended, however powerful, and 
however justly indignant, to repress the acts which 
flow from their hasty resentment ! — Mr. Kinneir tells 
% that he saw two thieves built up in a wall, where 
tty were left to perish. — Malte Brun. 



THX BLOOD-FISH, OR CARIBITO. 

OuE Inc^Qg caught with a hook the fish known m the 
.country bwhe name of Caribe, or Caribito, because no 
other fish h« guch a thirst for blood. It attacks bathers 
and swimmea from whom it often carries away consider- 
able pieces d flesh. When a person is only slightly 
wounded, it la^jifficult for him to get out of the water 
vithout receivin^a severe wound. The Indians dread ex- 
tremely these Cai^es; and several of them showed us the 
icars of deep wom^g in the calf of the leg, and in the 
thigh, made by thoH little animals. They live at the 
bottom of rivers; but?f a few drops of blood be shed on 
the water, they arrive b>thou8ands on the surface. When 
we reflect on the number yf these fish, the most voracious 
and cruel of which are only four or five inohes lone; on the 
triangular form of their sbup-cutting teeth, and on the 
amplitude of their retractile mouth, we need not be sur- 
pnsed at the fear which the riaribes excite in the inhabit- 
ants of the banks of the riven Apurg and the Oroonoko. 
In places where the river was very limpid, and where not 
a fish appeared, we threw into the water little morsels of 
flesh covered with blood. In a few minutes a €^6, of 
Caribes came to dispute the prey. The belly of «P dsh 
has a cutting edge, indented like » saw; its body towards 
the back is ash-coloured, with a tint of green ; bu* the 
jpder part, the gill-covers, and the pectoral fin«'» are of a 
atie orange. The Caribito has a very aff]«<rtible taste: as 
Jopne dares to bathe where it is fouud, it may be consi- 
uerjd as one of the greatest scourges of those climates, in 
whiii the sting of the mosquitoes, and the irritation of the 
8kin,jrender the use of baths so necessary. — Humboldt. 

""^T may justly be feared, that those persons never grieved 
»r theiz own sins who can rejoice at other Deople*8. 



THE HONEY-GUIDE. 
In the travels of Sparrman in the Hottentot country^ 
the following interesting description is given of a 
bird^ which is called the honey -guide. It is rather 




THB HOVXY-OUIDI. 

larger than a sparrow, is very fond of honey, and it 
points out in the most sagacions manner the nests of 
the bees to the bears. When these brutes destroy a 
nest of bees, tliis bird feeds voraciously upon the 
honey which Is spilt As soon as it has disco- 
vered a nest of bees, it looks out for some companion 
to attack it. It entices a bear by its piercing cries, 
and conducts it to the vicinity of the nest. The bird 
flies before it, and rests at intervals, awaiting its 
companion in the chase, and exciting it, by fresh 
cries, to follow it. But, in proportion ^ it ap- 
proaches the nest, it shortens the space of its stations, 
and itfi cry becomes less frequent. If, sometimes 
impatient of arrival at the nest, it has left its com- 
panion far behind it, it returns to him, and appears, 
by its redoubled cries, to reproach him for his slow- 
ness. Having arrived at tJie nest of the bees, it 
alights, and rests quietly on a neighbouring tree or 
bush, awaiting the end of the expedition, and that 
part of the booty which belongs to it. The Hotten- 
tots never fail to leave it that portion of the comb 
which contains the eggs and young, of which this bird 
is more voracious than of honey itself. M. Sparrman 
having offered to the Hottentots who accompanied 
him an ample recompense of tobacco and glass beads, 
if they would assist him in catching a honey-guide ; 
they rejected his proposal, sa3ring that this bird was 
their friend, and they would not betray it. 



It is particularly worth 6bser%'ation, that the more we 
magni^, by the assistance of glasses, the works of nature, 
the more regular and beautinil they appear ; while it is 
quite different in respect to those of art: lor when they are 
examined through a microscope, we are astonished to find 
them so coarse, so rough and uneven, although th«y have 
been done with all imaginable care by the hie workmen. 
Thus God has impressM, even on the smallest atom, an 
image of his infinity. — Sturu. 

WHEyaVKR, (said Dr. Johnson.) whenever chance brings 
within my observation. » fc^ot of young ladies busy at theu*, 
needles, I consid«>«^ 'Oyself as in the school of virtue; and 
though I b«^ no extraordinary skill in plain-work or 
embrcM^ery, I look upon their operations with as much 
aioisfaction as their governess, because I regard them as 
providing a security against the most daneerous usnarers 
of the soul, by enabling them to exclude idleness from 
their solitary moments, and, with idleness, her attendant 
train of passions, fancies, chimeras, fears, sorrows and 
desires. 
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LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
Thb Cfdfl¥ hlsibtf bf th^ see Mf Llaild^ k involve 
ii^ coti&idei'dble ol)9Cttrity; Godwlil ndterts to the 
rumour, that the diurch was founded by King Lucius 
about the year 180^ but as he could not discover 
that any bishop sat there before Dubritius, it is 
probable that he had no predecessors, since the 
memory of his successors is so carefuUy preserved. 
According to Fuller, Dubritius was consecrated 
Bishop of Llandaff by Grermanus and Lupus in the 
year 426, and sat sometimes at Caerleon and some- 
times at Llandaff. Usher, Godwin, and other autho- 
rities, state that he was Hoi appointifd Atchbishop of 
Caerleon till 490, ahd that he held the two sees till 
512, when he resigned Lktidatf to his disciple, fit. 
Teilo. lit ai9 h^ resigned Caerkcm to his successor, 
St. David, (Who removed the metropolitan see from 
Caerleon to Menevla,) and retired to Bardsejr Island, 
on the coast df Carnarvonshire, ttia bones were 
removed from thence to Llandaff Id 1120, and de- 
posited before the high altar, whete etood a monu- 
ment attHbuted to him. 

St. Teilo^ id Whom several chtirehes in Wales are 
dedicated, (as Llatidilo,) lived in great repute for 
sanctitjr till hid death in ^40. A Hng^ was found 
on openihg a loteb in the tethedral in 1764, sup- 
posed to be the toiscopal tin^ of St. teiid, a large^ 
dull, he^-shaped bmethirsi;, set in goldj and Oma- 
mentt^d with enameUed leaves^ probably of Itahan 
workmanahipi It Was in the StrawberrJ^ tiill eol- 
lection. 

' St Teiln was succeeded by St. Odoceus, and It is 
said by Godwin^ " that during these thrae bishops* 
times, BO mneh riches had been bestowed nn Llandaff, 
that if it Enjoyed the tenth part df that which it has 
been endowed With first and last, It would be one of 
the wealthiest churches in Christendom, Whereas it 
has now hardly suiRcient td repair itself.*' The datd 
of the death tsi Odoceus is uncertain. Bishofi Urban 
may fairly be considered as the founder of the present 
church, tie Was eonsecraied hi 1108. He found 
the old cathedral (a strueture of small diUiensions), 
in a ruinous state i in 1119 he exerted himself to 
obtain funds for the projected edifice, which was 
commenced on the 14th of April, 1120, and dedi- 
cated to St. I^efcer and SI. t'auL the West front, 
(with the etception of the north-west tower, which 
vaa built by Jasper, Duke of Bedford^ about the 
year 14g5,) and the Lady Chapel, with its roof of 
gfoined etone, Ure favourable specimens bf early 
English architecture $ the south-west tower^ which is 
in the saiUe style^ was tolerably Uerfect in 1^8F. 

There ftre three circular eUriiihed doorways in the 
ziave ; over that to the west is a small statue of St. 
Dubritiua, 

Among the individuals who have filled this see, we 
may also notice John de MdnmoUth, consecrated in 
1296, whd was l^commended to the tope by Arch- 
bishop Peckhatti* for his skill in the Welsh language. 
Not- should Bishop Mdl-gan be passed over in silence, 
termed bjr Wood " a very learned man,** and the 
translator of the filbte into Welsh. He was conse- 
crated in ld9d. tlis successor, Godwin, compiled 
the ciatalofeue of the Bishops of England, " a work,** 
sajrs Woodj in his Athena Osnmienses, " which will ever 
be admired and i:«ad by all true lovers of antiquities.** 
Within the last seventy years, the See of Llandaff 
can boadt Of the distinguished names of Shipley, 
BarriHgton, Watsdn, Marsh, Van Mildert, Sumner, 
and last, though not least, of Copleston, the talented 
and muniftceat prolate who at present presides over 
this didcese. , 

. i Cole MSS. Brit, Mus. 



In 1717 Mr. Wotton gives a detailed description of 
the cathedral to Br«iWne Willis. He notices the 
Duke of Bedford*8, ot north- West towet; the sdUth^ 
west towerj^ " ^eeUiing t6 be as old as the church j'* 
the nave and side aisles, 110 feet in length from the 
west door to the screen ; the choir, with its jstalls -, 
the bishop*8 throne, erected 1)y Bishop Marshall in 
Edward the Fourth's rdgn; the altar-screen, also 
the work of Bishop Marshall ; the organ-loft over 
the stalls on the north side of the choir, with some 
shattered remains of an organ, given after the Resto- 
ration of Charles the Second by Lady Kemeys, of 
Cefh Mableyj the Chapter House, and the Lady 
ChapeL He enumerates various monuments, and 
adds, that the roof of the nave and choir was of 
timbet, and that there was no painted glass in the 
Windows. 

The cathedral had been much i^^ed during the 
great Rebellion. In 1697, Bishop Bull, Archdeacon 
of Llandaff, observes, in writing to a friend, " I have 
ft true desire to see yoU, and discourse with you, 
especially about our sad lUid niiserable church at 
Llandaff. Tremendous storms in 1703 and 1720 
damaged the battlements, and expedited the ruin of 
the nave and choir. In 1723 a large portion of the 
toof of the nave feU in, and the choir becoming use- 
less, the service was temoved to the Liidy Chapel. 

SttenUoUs exertions were made by Bishops Cla- 
tering and Harris, and the Chaptet, to procure sub- 
scriptions fbr the restoration df the cathedral. In 
1737, £2000 had been expendedj and about £1500 
tnote was required. It would be superfluous to 
nbserve> that the wdrit taste is exhibited in these 
i^parations; The greatet part of the nave was 
suffered tb remain a rUin. A Grecian fa<;ade deforms 
the entrance td the present nave and choir, while the 
Gothie windows and pohited aitihes In this part of 
the original building are unaltered, except the two 
eastern archest The clerestdry windowSi and those 
dver the altar and west dooi'^ are Grecian* The cum- 
brous screen, stalls, bishop*s throne, and pulpit, as 
well as the stuccoed ceiling and cornices, are in the 
same style I the old screen, stalls, altar-screen, and 
Bishop Marshaire throne having been destroyed; but 
a portion of the t)ainting on the lattet^ representing 
the bishop on his knees, addressing the Virgin in the 
clouds, was discovered a few years agOj on the removal 
of the heavy Grecian portico erected over the altar : 
Bishop Harris, in a letter to Browne Willis, written 
in 1736, says that the "conceit of this portico** was 
taken by Wood the arehitec^ " from a oeseription in 
Josephus.*' 

To the east oi the cholt staUda the Lady Chapel, 
seventy feet in length. It has sustained but httle 
mischief from the devastating hand of renova- 
tion 3 a large Grecian window has replaced the 
pointed one at its eastern extremity. The cireular 
arch which separated this chapel from the choir, is 
Worthy of notice, from the pecuUarity ot its form. 

The tnonutoents suffered severely during these 
operations. A beautiful monument of Sir William 
Matthew, and Jenette his wifej which stood in the 
old nave, was taken td pieces^ and deposited in the 
chapter-house. Sir W. died in 1600. Various 
tombs of bishops changed their position, but the 
elaborate monuments of Christopher Matthew, who 
died in 1500, and Elizabeth his Wife, to tiie north 
side of the Lady Chapel j that of Christian Audley, 
of the time of tteUry the Fourth, to the south of 
the same; mid that of David Matthew^ in Edward 
the fourth's reign, Ut the e&4 ot th« north aisle; 
remain untouched. 

In the modem ftavs b a tiaMiTe mouumexxt. 
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erected by pnblie flmbflcripiion to tbe memory of Ben- 
jamin Hall^ Esq.^ M.P. for the comity of Glamorgan, 
who died 1817 ; it is a fac-simile of the well-known 
sarcophagus of Hadrian, executed in gray marble. 

The celebrated " Peter BeD," now in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, once hmig in a tower, (now destroyed,) not far 
from the present Cathedral at Llandaff, and to the 
S.W. of the chnrchyard. The bd) weighs 12,500 
ponnds ; it was removed to Exeter abont the year 
1484, and was recast in 1676. 

In conclusion, may we be allowed to express a 
hope, that the zeal evinced by the laity in the resto- 
ration of 'York Minster and the Cathedral of Peter- 
borongh, may at no distant period be extended to 
Llandaff; so that we may no longer exclaim, on 
viewing the beaatifril relics of this temple of God, — 
" thy servants look npon her stones^ and it pitieth 
them to see her in the dost." Cymro. 

It belongs in tmth to the church of God to 6i{0£r blows, 
not to strike them. But at the same time let it be remem- 
bered, that the church is SQ anyil which has worn out many 
a hammer. — ^Bexa. 



Therb i^ no quality of the mind, by which men, even good 
men, are more apt to be misled than zeal ; particularly 
zeal in religion, "zeal of God,** as St. Paul terms it. 
Where the object is good, the quality is of high value: ''it 
ia good to be zealously affected always in a good thing ;" 
and beyond controversy, no object can be better than the 
promotion of God's glory, and the furtherance of his religion. 
But it ought not to carry us beyond the bounds of modera- 
tion. It ought to be regulated by a correct knowledge of 
the nature and character of the religion which we profess, 
and which we are desirous of furthering ; and it ought to 
be brought into subjection to the dictates of that religion: 
a religion, not furious, fiery, implacable, cruel; but ''peace- 
able, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partialis, and without hypocrisy." They 
who a(A for the furtherance of that religion, in a manner 
inconsistent with its dictates, show that however sincere 
be their " zeal of God," it is " not according to knowledge;** 
or, " that they know not what manner of spirit they are of/' 
Every deviation from the rules of charity and brotherly 
love, of gentleness and forbearance, of meekness and 
patience, which our Lord prescribes to his disciples, however 
It may appear to be founaed on an attachment to him and 
zeal for his service, is in truth a departure from the religion 
of Him, " the Son of Man," who " came not to destroy 
men 8 lives, but to save them." — Bishop Mant. 



It is impossible to estimate the amount of evil which 
mankind would experience in their civil capacity, were the 
Scriptures no longer considered of divine origin, nor con- 
stituted^ the ultimate standard of all moral and political 
obligation. All reverence for the laws would cease, for the 
lawgiver would have only his own authority, or the mere 
glimmerings of the law of nature, to enforce his commands; 
while those who had to obey the laws would soon have 
every just and equitable principle banished from their 
minds, and every sacred feeling obliterated' from their bo- 
soms. The whole fabric of society would soon go to pieces, 
if men were removed beyond the sphere of the public and 
private sanctions of scriptural morality. — ^Blarky. 

What I have done is worthy of nothing but silence and 
forgetfulness; but what God hath done for me is wortby 
of everlasting and thankful memory. — ^Bishop Hall. 

Better to be despised for too anxious apprehensions, than 
ruined by too confident a security. — ^Burkb. 

▲ WORD OF AJDVIGB TO 7RX DI9CONTBlfTXD« 

There's discontent from sceptre to the swain. 
And firom the peasant to the king again. 
Then whatsoever in thy will afflict thee. 
Or, in thy pleasure seem to contradict thee. 
Give it a welcome as a wholesome friend. 
That would instruct thee to a better end. 
Since no condition from ddbct is fVee, 
Think not to find what here oan never he* 

Alex. Niccholss. 1615. 



HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS. 



I TtsiTED at Surat, (in the East Indies,) a phc^ 
called the Pinjra Pol, which is appropriate^ for t^P 
reception of old, worn-out, lame, or disabled a^iipala. 
A.t that time, they chiefly consisted of buffaloes and 
powBj hut there were ^so goats and ahisep, i^id eyen 
cocks and hens ; some of which latter had lost t)^ 
feathers, and here, shorn of their pliui^, walked 
about the conrts without molestation. 

This establishment is supported bj the Hindd 
Banians of Surat ^ and is situated in tfiat part of the 
suburbs of the city called Gop{pura, between the 
inner and outer wal}s. Animals of every description, 
and from all parts, are admitted to the benefits of 
this institution 5 as with their number^ the Banians 
conceive they increase the general happiness, and 
their own reputatipn. 

The establishment occupies a co^rt about fifty feet 
square 5 to which there is a large area attached, to 
admit of the cattle roving about : it is strewed with 
grass and straw on all parts, that the aged may want 
neither food nor bedding. There are cages to protect 
such birds as have become objects of charity, but 
most of them were empty: there is, however, a 
colony of pigeons, which are daily fed. 

By far the most remarkable object in this singular 
establishment is a house on the left hand on entering, 
about twenty-five feet long, with a boarded floor, 
elevated about eight feet: between this and the 
ground is a depository where the deluded Banians 
throw in quantities of grain which gives life to and 
feeds a host of vermin, as dense as the sands on the 
sea-shore, and consisting of all the various genera 
usually found in the abodes of squalid misery. 

The entrance to this loft is from the outside, by a 
stair; which I ascended. There are several holes 
cut in different parts of the floor, through which the 
grain is thrown : I examined a handful of it which 
had lost all the appearance of grain : it was a moving 
mass, and some of the pampered creatures which fed 
upon it were crawling about on the floor — a circum-^ 
stance which hastened my retreat from the house in 
which this nest of vermin is deposited. The Pinjra 
Pol is in the very midst of houses, in one of the 
most populous cities in Asia; and must be a prolific 
source of nightly comfort to the citizens who reside 
in the neighbourhood -, to say nothing of the strayed 
few who manage to make their way into the more 
distant domains of the inhabitants. 

It did not appear that there was any regular 
period for feeding the vennin ; many Hindijs being 
in the habit of throwing in handful^ of grain, at 
different times, as suits ^eir notions of duty. It is 
an annual custom in Surat to convey to this place 
the refuse of all the Banians' granaries in the town i 
and, at all times throughout the year, to dispose of 
such grain as may have become unfit for use, in this 
manner. The house of which I have now been 
speaking is exceedingly warm ; and has a most dis- 
agreeabk closeness, which I attributed to the quantity 
of decayed vegetable matter that must have been 
accumulating for many years, as the people them- 
selves are not aware at what time this establishment 
was first founded. There are similar institutions to 
the one I have just described, at almost every large 
city on the westeni side of India, and particularly 
at those places where the Banians or Jains reside. 
They have their origin, it is well known, in the great 
desire which possesses the minds of these i>eople to 
preserve animal life; and though it is comprehensible 
to a native of Europe why aged cows and horses are 
preserved, from the circumstance of their having 
done their owners some service, still there can be. no 
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stronger instance of human caprice than to nnrtore 
a noxious and offensive mass of vermin, which every 
other race but themselves are anxious to extirpate 
and destroy. The great body of Hindtls do not 
protect and preserve animal life as the Banians do -, 
but it is a very common practice among them to feed 
>ndth regularity pigeons, and even the fish in rivers. 
I have seen too, at Anjdr, in Cutch, an establishment 
of rats, conjectured to exceed five thousand in num- 
ber, which were kept in a temple, and daily fed with 
flour, which was procured by a tax on the inhabitants 
of the town ! I j 

tFrom a paper by Lutttenaiit Burnss, in tlio Journal ottL^ Rdyal 
^ Asiatic Society.] 



STRUCTURE AND GROWTH 'OF 
VEGETABLES. , 

Altbotjgh vegetable life is considered inferior to 
animal life, and although the structure of a vegetable 
is far from being equally complicated, still, it consists 
of an infinitely greater series of organs, than is in 
general imagined. A vegetable has not, it is true, 
the power of moving from place to place, nor that 
of voluntary action, but every arrangement necessary 
for its growth and nourishment, and for the per- 
petuation of its species, is to be found in the most 
insignificant production of the vegetable world, as 
perfectly formed, and as beautifully arranged, as in 
the most elevated being in the scale of nature. 

If we make a horizontal section of the trunk of a 
tree, or shrub, we shall find the parts of which it is 
compose!^ arranged in circles round a common centre. 




PORTION OP A 8KCTI0N 07 TUB BRANCH OP A TRBE. 

-The annexed engraving represents the magnified 
i^pearance of a small portion of a horizontal section 
of a tree, showing the cut ends of the vessels that 
convey nourishment to the various parts. 

In the centre, at c, is seen the pith, which in 
very young plants is small, in proportion to the 
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size of the trunk, but it increases gradually until 
the tree reaches maturity ; after that period, it again 
diminishes in volume, and in extreme old age com- 
pletely disappears. The structure of this portion of 
the plant is cellular^ the cells in the outer part 
being circular, and those in the centre of a hexagonal 
form (six sidedj The celebrated Linnaeus, endea- 
voured to discover some analogy between the pith in 
a tree, and the brain and spinal chord in man, but it 
has been since proved to be an organ of secondary 
importance, and not by any means necessary to the 
life of the plant. Surrounding the pith, we find the 
heart-wood, this is the portion of the tree that has 
been formed in previous years, and may be considered 
as dead wood, the fluids contained in its pores not 
being in active circulation. A series of circular 
marks of a lighter colour than other portions of the 
wood are likewise visible 5 these have the name of 
the spurious grain, and their number indicates the age 
of the tree, one circle being formed every yearj 
other lines are also seen branching out from the 
centre in all directions 5 these constitute the silver 
grain. The next great circle is the alburnum or 
sap-wood; it is wlute, and full of moisture, and 
consists of innumerable tubes of various forms, 
through which the sap rises and faUs, or is conveyed 
to different parts of the plant. The alburnum in 
the birch, contains so much sugar and mucilage, that 
it is sometimes cut into junks, and used as bread 
by some of the inhabitants of the north of Europe. 

The following figures are supposed to represent the 
different forms of Fig. 1. JPig. 2. 

the tubes or organs of 
nourishment. 

The simple tubes, 
fig» 1> contain the 
resinous and oily 
fluids which are found 
in various plants 3 
theporous tubes, fig. 2, 
are filled in the same 
manner, and are sup- 
posed to convey these 
fluids into the sap, 
to produce new changes; the trachea and the 
false trachea, fig. S Fig. 3. " Fig. 4. 

and 4, are generally 
filled with thin wa- 
tery hquids, and pro- 
bably, carry off the 
superfluous mois- 
ture, and allow the 
harder parts to be- 
come more sohd. 
The outermost 
portion of the tree 
is called the bark, 
and is itself composed of three parts 5 the in- 
nermost, formed by the cortical layers, is of a 
fibrous texture, and contains canals or tubes, running 
in various dii^sctions; the cortical layers arc sur- 
rounded by the parenchyma, which is a soft substance, 
consisting of cells filled with fluid, and generally of 
a greenish colour. *' The fonctions of these last two 
parts are of great importance. The tubes of the 
fibrous parts a];^>ear to be the organs that receive the 
sap, the cells seem destined for the elaboration of its 
parts, and for the exposure of them to the action of 
the atmosphere, and the new matter is annually 
produced in the spring immediately on the inner 
surface of the cortical layer of the last year." 

The third, or outermost part of the bark, is the 
epidermis or cuticle, and varies much in different 
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species.^ In some plants^ as for instance, the large 
forest-trees, it is soft in texture and of but little 
importance, but reeds, grasses, canes, and most plants 
with hollow stems, are materially strengthened by 
the cuticle; in these cases it is almost entirely 
composed of silex, (flint,) which in some kinds of 
cane is in sufficient quantity to produce sparks when 
struck by a steel 5 under the microscope it has the 
appearance of a net- work of glass. 

These being the organs by which nourishment is 
conveyed to various parts of the plant, we have next 
to ascertain the sources from which this nourish- 
ment is obtained, and the various descriptions of 
food supplied to dififerent kinds of plants ; and if 
we have been delighted with the mechanical beauty 
of the construction of the vegetable kingdom, we 
shall be more surprised even at the little we have 
discovered of the wonderful chemical operations that 
are constantly going on in the fluids during their 
circulation, by which water, perfectly tasteless and 
colourless when first taken up by the roots, asstunes 
all the forms of acids, alkalies, gums, sugar, starch, 
and resins in infinite variety; and imparts to the 
different parts of the vegetable, colours of everjr 
hue. 

Besides affording to mankind and to the brute crea- 
tion much wholesome food, the simple growth of a plant 
assists in preserving the purity of the air. Every 
animal requires for its 6upi)ort a certain kind of air 
called oxygen ; without its presence, life would cease. 
Every time the breath is drawn, a certain quantity of the 
atmospheric air is inhaled, and after it has been exposed 
to the surface of the lungs, it is returned to the 
atmosphere in a very altered stattfj the oxygen it con- 
tained is gone, and another kind of air cdled carbon, 
is found in its place : this latter air, if breathed, 
would instantly destroy life, so that if there was no 
counteracting cause, in process of time, the whole of 
the oxygen, the life-supporting property of the air, 
would be consumed, and its place supplied by the 
destructive air carbon; to remedy this, it has been 
wisely ordained, that while animals are constantly 
consuming oxygen and evolving carbon, plants should 
be performing an operation diametrically opposed to 
this, that is, consuming carbon and giving out oxygen. 
A kind of feeling, somewhat resembling instinct, was 
once attributed to plants, which was said to cause them 
to direct their roots downwards; but it has been 
shown that gravity, that is, the attraction of the earth, 
tlic power which causes a stone to fall, is the cause 
of the descent of the root, and that if this power 
is counteracted in any manner, the root will take a 
different direction. 

The following curious experiment was made to 
illustrate this matter. A number of scarlet beans 
were placed on the circumference of a wheel, and 
well supplied with moisture; the wheel was then 





constimtly kept inlri^id m6tion,laid the result was, 
that the roots were all directed outwards, and the 
leaves towards the centre. When the wheel was placed 
hori2X>ntaUy, and the motion was not sufficiently rapid 
to overcome entirely the power of gravity, the roots 
and leaves assumed the position represented in the 
n«xt engraving. 

In this case, the power that prevented the roots 
descending, and caused them to take a horizontal 
position, was what is called the 
^centrifkigal force; that is, the ten* 
'*dency^which all substances have 
to fly off from the centre round 
which they revolve; the same 
power in fact by which a stone 
flies with violence from a sling ^ 
after it has been whirled rapidly 
round the head of the slinger. So that it is 
clear that the direction of the root downwards does 
not arise from any prop^ty possessed by the plant 
itself, but from some entirely distinct directive force, 
which force is in the case of a plant gravity ; and, 
that if two directive forces are brought into action at 
the same time, it follows the direction of the most 
powerftd. 

If we observe the outward appearance of a plant, 
we see that it consists of root, stem, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit; the roots, as we all know, are directed 
downwards, and obtain from the earth the nourish- 
ment which is required for the growth of the plant; 
this rises in the vessels by what is called capillary 
attraction. The property of raising liquids above 
their natural level is possessed by all extremely 
small tubes, which are called capillary (Mir-like) 
tubes, the rise of the sap is also assisted by the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the silver grain, which 
takes place from the effect of the sun's rays during 
the day, and the coldness of the air in the night. 

That the sap rises in the vessels contained in the 
alburnum, and after it has circulated through the 
leaves, and undergone many changes by the action 
of the atmosphere, descends along the fibrous por- 
tion of the bark, is made man^est by removing 
a small portion of the bark of a tree ; when it will 
be seen, that the sap will flow in much greater quan- 
tity from the upper part of the wound, than from 
the lower. 

The vessels which have been discerned in the 
trunk, and the various parts of which it consisted, are 
continued, although of course much reduced in size, 
through every branch and leaf-stalk, and even 
through the leaf itself, and the greatest portion of 
these parts can be displayed by careful dissection. 

The following engraving is a magnified view of a 
series of the spiral tubes, the trackers, continued 
through the centre of a leaf. 

Although the presence of water and air is sufficient 
to cause a seed to gfr 7*^1^:^ 
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vegetate, yet, m 
order that it should 
flourish and produce 
seed, the water ought 
to hold in solution 
decayed vegetable and 
animal substances. 
The greater or lesser 
quantity of these sub- 
stances is one of the 
chief cau£:es of the 
fruitfulness or steri- 
lity of land, and to 
supply the want of thesei recourse ii had to various 
kinds of manurei 
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FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

Vo. V. Heat. Radiatiok. Conpuctiov. 
The rate at which heat is radiated is dependent, in a 
remarkable degree, on the colour, and other condi* 
tions of the siufoces of bodies. 
t If a^7 quantity, say, for instance, a pint of boiling 
water be poured into a polished metal tea-pot, and 
an equal quantity of water, at the same temperature, 
into a rough black earthenware tea-pot, both the 
vessels standing in t)ie same room, and at no great 
distance from each other, the water in the earthen- 
ware pot will cool down to the temperature of the 
surrounding air, in less time than that in the metal 
pot. For a polished metal pot, if we substitute one 
whose exterior has become rough and tarnished by 
neglect or ill usage, the water will be found to cool 
quicker in that than in the other. In addition to 
the last-mentioned metal-pot being rough and dis- 
coloured, if it be painted black, or some dark colour, 
the rate of cooling of the contained water will 
thereby be still further accelerated j but it will be 
less rapid than in the earthenware-pot. 

Hence we may learn, that a metallic tea-pot is the 
most useful, as respects keeping the tea hot, but, to 
insure aU its advantages, it should be kept clean and 
well polished. The same will apply to tea-kettles 
and various other culinary vessels. Those which are 
kept clean and bright will retain the heat of water, 
or other liquids, contained in them, much longer than 
those whose exterior surfaces are rough and dis- 
coloured. 

, The circumstances that assist in determining the 
rate at which heat is disengaged from the surfaces of 
bodies, operate equally favourably upon that which 
is directed towardf those surfaces. Any substance 
that radiates heat rapidly, will absorb it in the same 
proportion, provided that, in each case, the conditions 
are alike favourable. Those substances whose sur- 
faces are smooth and bright, and of a light colour, 
reflect heat; that is, they turn it aside from its 
straight 4 course, and thus interrupt its progress. 
Those substances whose surfaces are rough and dark- 
coloured, radiate and absorb hieat. Hence that sub- 
stance which reflects heat the most perfectly, is the 
very worst that can be selected for its radiation or 
absorption. Water, or any other liquid, may be 
made to boil in less time, all other circumstances 
being the same, in a rough and discoloured metallic 
vessd, than in one whose outside is perfectly clean 
and bright. If the metallic and earthenware tea- 
pots already mentioned, be both filled with cold 
water, say at the temperature of 45®, and placed in 
a room whose temperature is 70®, the water in the 
earthenware pot will acquire the temperature of the 
air in the room in less time than that in the polished 
metal pot; proving that the same conditions influence 
the absorption of heat that, in the first cited experi- 
ments, would be seen to determine its radiation. 

In the houses of the wealthy, stoves are sometimes 
employed which are made of polished metal. This 
is the most injudicious arrangement that could 
possibly be devised for heating the apartments in 
which such stoves are fixed. On the same principle, 
it is improper to surround a fire-place with porcelain 
tiles, or, if we wish our feet to receive any benefit 
from a fire, tp place in front of it a polished fender. 
Rough, and dark-coloured surfaces, are best adapted 
for domestic stoves. Such stoves are not only the 
most useful, but the most economical, since in diffu- 
sing heat into the apartment by radiation, the 
benefits of the ignited fuel in the grate are materially 



bicreased. Black-lead, with which stoves are tnually 
polished, could be very well dispensed with, were it 
not, that in this instance, as in many others, we 
cheerfully surrender a little scientific propriety, rather 
than part with oijr early associations andi habits of 
deanhness. 

Nothing is more difficult tham to form an accurate 
estimate of the temperature of different substances, 
by means of our ordinary perceptions. If we would 
avoid frequent mistakes on tlds subject, we must 
constantly submit our sensations to the correction of 
pur judgment. 

Heat and cold, as ordinarily experienced by us, 
depend on the previous temperature of the particular 
parts of the body, in which these sensations may be 
Induced; and the temperature, and rate of conduc- 
tion possessed by the substance with which such 
parts may be in contact. 

On a cold day in winter, if we descend into an 
under-ground cellar, or arched vault, the included 
air will communicate a sensation of warmth. On a 
warm day in summer, air at the same temperature, 
in the same cellar or vault, will produce the opposite 
sensation of cold. In winter, the external air being 
at a lower temperature than that in the vault, we 
pass from a cold to a warm medium. In summer, 
the air in the vault will be at a lower temperature 
than the external air, and we consequently pass from 
a warm to a cold medium. Notwithstanding the 
apparent contradictions in our sensations, it rarely 
happens, that the temperature of the air in a cellar 
or vault, is so high in winter as it is in summer. If 
we were to judge qply by its effects on our body, we 
should pronounce a different decision. 

On examining dissimilar substances in the same 
room, with a view to ascertain their temperatures, if 
we have no better guide than our sensations, we 
shall arrive at very incorrect conclusions. Placing 
the httnd successively in contact with a carpet, a 
table, a marble slab, and a polished brass or iron 
fender, we shall, in the absence of any other infor- 
mation, than that derived from our feelings, pro- 
nounce the table to be colder than the carpet, the 
marble slab to be colder than the table, and the 
fender to be colder than the marble. A thermometer 
wUl inform .us, that the several articles we have 
enumerated are all at an equal temperature. The 
different sensations produced by them, are, therefore, 
entirdy due to the difference in their rates of con- 
ducting heat. 

Wool is denominated a bad conductor. The heat 
in the hand placed in contact with a carpet, will 
pass through, or among the fibres of the wool, but 
very slowly. Wood is a bad conductor, but it 
condu<:ts jpaore rapidly than wool. Comp^ed with 
the carpet, the table will fed cold, because in a given 
time, a greater quantity of heat will pass from the 
hand to the table, than from the hand to the carpet. 
Marble is classed among bad, or imperfect conduc- 
tors of heat, but it possesses this property in a more 
eminent degree than dther of the before-mentioned 
substances. Metals are good conductors. The 
fender, therefore, will fed colder than the other 
articles, because, in a given time, it will abstract, or 
carry away from the hand, a greater quantity of 
he^t than dther the carpet, the table, or the marble 
slab. 

A substance whose surface is smooth or polished, 
will excite the sensation of cokL in a more intense 
degree than another substance, or a different part of 
the same substance, at the same temperature, whose 
surface is rough and irregular. This effect is chiefly 
mechanical, and it is occasioned by the more perfect 
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contact that takes place between the hand and a 
smooth surface^ than one which is rough and irre- 
gular. 

From what has been stated in a former paper, onr 
readers will have no difficulty in understanding, that 
these observations are as applicable to our sensations 
of heat, as they are to tiiose of cold. We may 
place the hand in contact with a bad conductor of 
heat without experiencing pain, whilst similar contact 
^th a good conductor, at the same temperature. Will 
*nflict a severe wound. In the first instance^ the 
neat, moving slowly towards the handj it is easily 
dissipated j in the second, its motion being rapid^ 
it accumulates^ and destroys the parts in its imme- 
diate vicinity. For these reasons^ We perceive th* 
propriety of adapting handles of Wood to tea and 
coffee-pots, bdx-irons, and many other utensils that ' 
are employed at a high temperattlre^ Bo> also, folds 
of woollen cloth, or of leather, are interposed between 
the hand and a heated metallic body, for the purpose 
of intercepting the heat. By constant exposure to 
the effects of a high temperature^ the skin on the 
inside of the hands will become so thick and insen- 
sible, as to resist a degree of heat that would scorch 
to the bone an unpractised hand. Instances are 
recorded, of Workmen employed in the smelting of 
1 S 





Let there be four vessels^ arranged in the order de- 
noted above $ in 1, place a certain quantity of water, as 
cold as it can be obtained 5 in 2 and 3> each an equal 
quantity of water, moderately warm, or as nearly as 
possible, the temperature of the human body ; in 4, 
also, an equal quantity of water, but as hot as the 
hand will conveniently bear c if we place both hands 
in the vessels 2 and 3 for a few minutes, they will be 
of an equal temperature ; removing the right hand 
to 4 and the left hand to 1, we shall experience in 
the former the sensation of heat, in the latter that of 
cold. Now, if we suddenly remove the right hand 
from 4 to 3, and the left from 1 to 2, our sensations 
will be reversed $ the right hand feeling cold, the left 
hand warm, although tiie temperature of the water 



copper, who could dip their hands into, the liquid 
metal without experiencing pain. We knew a female 
servant, who was in the habit of taking vegetables 
and other articles of food from a saucepan or pot of 
boiling water, with her hands, instead of using a fork 
or a ladle. 

Those persons who are exposed to a high tempera- 
ture in their ordhiary avocations, generally take the 
precaution to wear woollen clothmg. Others, who 
voluntarily expose themselves to extraordinary de- 
grees of heat, for the purpose of ezdting wonder, or 
gaining a subsistence, are not endowed with any 
peculiar properties by which they resist its effects. 
Their secret consists in availing themselves of bad 
conducting substances^ covering their bodies with 
wooUen garments, shielding their feet by wooden 
clogs, and carefully avoiding contact with metals, or 
other conductors of heat. It is possible to remain 
a short time in a room, constructed for the purpose, 
whose temperature is sufficiently high to broil a steak. 
This has been done, without any great inconvenience, 
by men whose testimony may be implicitly reUed on. 

The following experiment will serve as a further 
illustration of our UabiUty to be deceived, were we to 
trust to our sensations, in estimating the temperature 
of different substances :-^ * 

8 < 




in both vessels is alike. ^ \This ^)parently contra- 
dictory phenomenon may be easily explained.' In 
the fUfet instance, the hands are at a miifonn tem- 
perature ', but by placing the left hand in vessel 1, it 
will feel cold, because, the water being at a lower tem- 
perature than the hand, heat will pass from the hand 
to the water. The right hand, in 4, will feel warm, 
because the water being at a higher temperature than 
the hand, heat will pass from tiie water to the hand. 
Removing the right hand from 4 to 3, and the left 
from 1 to 2, the same sensations will be eiperienced, 
but at opposite sides of the body, the right hand 
now feelhig cold, the left hand warm, whilst both 
are immersed in water of tbe same temperature. 

RIU 



FALL OF A MOUNTAIN, AT GOLDAU, IN SWlTaERLAND. 



A Swiss wedding-party arrived at Art, a village at the 
southern extremity of the lake of Zug, in Switzerland, 
for the purpose of spendiilg their holiday in ascending 
a mountain called the Righi. The party divided as 
they went towards the village of Goldau, those in front 
being about two hundred paces in advance when they 
entered the village. The attention of their friends 
who weire behind them was suddenly arrested by 
an extraordinary appearance, which they stopped to 
view through their telescopes. All at once, the 
whole mountain (the Rotzberg, or Ruffiberg, which 
was on the left of the village* and the summit, distant 
from it several leagues,) appeared to move^ soon a 
shower of stones passed through the air over their 
heads with the rapidity of lightning, and they effected 
their safety only by a speedy flight. All their friends 
disappeared in an instant, and were buried under the 
ruins of Goldau, which is now covered by a hill of 
rocky fragments, aa hundred feet high. Notwith- 



standing all the search made on that fktal spot, no 
vestiges of the unfortunate people could be found. 

There are sufficient ^rooh that this was not the 
first slide of the mountains of that neighbourhood, 
though it was the most terrible of all these cata- 
strophes. An enormous quantity of snow had fallen 
during the preceding winter, and the months of 
July and August hid been extraordinarily rainy; 
the fall took place on the 2nd of September. During 
the 1st and 2nd, it had ndned hi torrents without 
ceasing ; in the morning^ of the 2nd, the people in 
the neighbourhood, heiffd a noise and mmblhig in 
the mountain; and other phenomena had been 
observed in different parts. At five o'clock in the 
afternoon, masses <rf rock were detached from 
the tnountain, and precipitated with the crash of 
thunder into the valleys, where their mins extended 
the whole length of the base of the Righi, to the 
breadti of 1000 feet; liicir height ww lOQ fctt, and 
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their length near a leagne. Large tracts of land, so 
charming and so fertile, were changed, in five minutes, 
into a frightful desert *, the valleys were covered, for 
the space of a league square, with a chaos of hills, 
from 1 00 to 200 feet in height -, the villages of Goldau, 
Busingen, Unter-Rothen, and Lowerz, were buried 
under the ruins ; the western part of the kke of 
Lowerz was filled up, and the inhabitants of the val- 
lies, so interesting on account of their beauty, their 
energy, their activity, and their frugality, were crushed 
tinder the fragments of the mountain, or plunged 
into dreadful misery. Of inhabitants of the valleys, 
four hundred and thirty three perished, besides six- 
teen from other parts of the canton, and the eight 
persons who composed the wedding-party; and three 
hundred and fifty more, who escaped with their lives, 
were left in a state of destitution and distress. 

The masses of rock fell principally in four dif- 
ferent directions, so that their fractured pieces formed 
four great lines of ruins. On the Ruffi, (called also 
the Rotzberg,) whole forests were overturned, and 
buried in the ruins of the mountain. 

During the following winter, there feU again in the 
valley a quantity of blocks of stone and of trees, from 
the top of the mountain Steinbergerfiue. For some time 
the water from rain and snow had diminished the ad- 
hesion of the parts of this bank of atone and day 3 the 
continual rains of the preceding summer, but princi- 
pally the torrents on the Ist of September, completed 
its destruction, and when the base began to give way, 
the strata of breccia, which it supported, necessarily 
broke away and fell. Thus this lamentable event 
was not, in its proper sense, a /all of the mountain 
or of rocks, but rather, a slide, or slip, of earth and 
stones. 

The effects of this slide of the' mountain on the 
lake of Lowerz were prodigious. Its waters rose, as 
if by the fury of a tempest, to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, in the (hrection of S^ven, a village 
situated at the other end of the lake. A man, on an 
eminence, witnessed the terrific spectacle of the moun- 
tains of water advancing towards the village of S^ven, 
the inhabitants of which, warned by his cries, found 



their safety in flight During many days, a little 
island in the lake remained so deeply covered, that 
only the tops of its trees were visible. On the other 
isle, called Schevanaes, the water rose as high as the 
clock in the tower of the chapel. The extraordinary 
agitation of the lake continued for a quarter of an 
hour. Its waves removed the chapel of Olten, near 
S^ven, and carried it away to near Steinen, half a 
league from its former site. The village of Lowerz 
was covered with fragments of the mountain, in 
which every thing but ^e church-tower was buried. 
[Abridged from Edsl's Manuel du Voyageur en 5ui5m.] 



THX WHITE OWL. 



We have had, ever since I can remember, a pair of white 
owls that constantly breed under the eaves of this church. 
As I have paid good attention to the manner of life of 
these birds during their season of breeding,' which lasts 
the summer trough, the following remarks may not, per 
haps, be unacceptahle. 

About an hour before sunset (for then the mice begin to 
run), they sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all round 
the hedges of meadows and small enclosures for them, 
which seem to be their only food. In this irregular 
country, we can stand on an eminence, and see them beat 
the fields over like a setting-dog, and often drop down in 
the grass or com. I have minuted these birds with my 
watcn for an hour together, and have found that they return 
to their nest, the one or the other of them, about once in 
five minutes; reflecting at the same time on the adroitness 
that every animal is possessed of, as far as regards the 
well-being of itself and offspring. 

But a piece of address, which they show when they 
return loaded, should not, I think, be passed over in 
silence. As they take their prey with their claws, so they 
carry it in their claws to their nest : but, as the feet are 
necessary in their ascent under the tiles, thev constantly 
perch first on the roof of the chancel, and shift the mouse 
from their claws to their bill, that the feet may be at Uberty 
to take hold of the plate on the wall, as they are rising 
under the eaves. — ^WHrra's Selbame, 
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The annals of the British Army, like those of the Navy, 
from the earliest periods of our history, abound with the 
most splendid and spirit-stirring passages. British valour, 
at the hour of trial, is equally distinguished ashore or 
atloat. " Our nation," remarks Dr. Johnson, •* may boast, 
beyond any other people in the world, of a kind of epi- 
demic bravery, diffused equally through all its ranks; 
which can show a peasantry of heroes, and fill our armies 
with clowns, whose courage may vie with that of the 
general." This is high praise, but it has truly been re- 
marked, that the character of our army has been earned in 
battle and attested by victory ; and that wherever it has 
been tolerably led, it has conquered. That these results 
have been owing to the physical strength and power of 
endurance, as well as to the innate bravery of our troops, 
cannot be disputed. A very eminent authority (Colonel 
Napier,) observes that this circumstance was strikingly 
apparent in 1815, when the robust nature and powerful 
frame of the British infantry soldier were distinguished, 
amidst the united armies of Europe. " He sustains," says 
the gallant officer, " fatigue and wet, and the extremes of 
cold and heat, with incredible vigour. When completely 
disciplined, and three years are required to accomplish this, 
liis port is lofty, and his movements free ; the whole world 
cannot produce a nobler specimen of military bearing ; nor 
is the mind unworthy of the outward man. He does not 
indeed possess that presumptuous vivacity which would 
lead him to dictate to his commanders, or even to censure 
real errors, although he may perceive them, l>ut he is 
observant and quick to comprehend hit orders, lull of re- 
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sources under difficulties, calm and resolute in danger, and 
more than usually obedient and careful of his officers in 
moments of imminent peril. It has been asserted, that 
his unshaken firmness m battle is the result of a phleg- 
matic constitution, uninspired by moral feeling. Never 
was a more stupid calumny uttered. Napoleon*s troops 
fought in bright fields, where every helmet caught some 
beams of glory ; but the British soldier conquered under 
the cold shade of aristocracy; no honours awaited his 
daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses of his 
countrymen. His life of danger was uncheered by hope, 
his death unnoticed. Did his heart sink therefore ? Did 
he not endure, with surprising fortitude, the worst of ills, 
sustain the most terrible assaults in battle unmoved, and, 
with incredible energy, overthrow every opponent; at all 
times proving that, while no physical military Qualification 
was wanting, the fount of honour was full and fresh within 
him ? The result of one hundred battles, and the merited 
testimony of impartial writers of different nations, has 
given the first place amongst the European infantry to the 
British ; but, in a comparison between the troops of France 
and England, it would be unjust not to admit that the 
cavalry of the former stand higher in the estimation of the 
world. ' 

To notice the splendid achievements, which have called 
forth this just ana eloquent eulo^um, forms no part, how- 
ever, of the present paper ; for it is scarcely necessary to 
say, that even a bare enumeration of the most interesting 
events, much less a connected outline of British military 
history, would very far exceed the limits which are assignedl 
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to us. All that will be here attempted, is to afford ajyetie- 
ral knowledge of the changes which time and circutn- 
•tftnc«8 havewiought in the character and constitotion of 
our armies, — to give a sketeh of their rise and progress, 
trith such illustrations of their social history, and Of the 
defensive and offensive weapons which have been eiAployed 
at various periods, as our space will admit. 

SfCTfON I. Ancient British and Saxon Armiss. 

From the most remote antiauity, the inhabitants of these 
isles appear to have been aistinguished for their bravery 
and hardihood. At the period of the landing of Cesar, 
from whose writings we derive most of our knowledge of 
the military system, if such it could be called, of the 
ancient Britons, it appears that they were unprovided with 
any sort of defensiva armour except rude shields; that 
their ideas of fortification were confined to strengthening 
their encampments with earth-works ; that they employed 
war-chariots, armed with scythes; and that their chief 
arms of offence consisted of javelins, swords, and arrows, 
which were slight, and unfit to withstand the Romans in 
close encounters, althouffh in light skirmishes they were 
not unfrequentl^ successiul. 

Whilst Britam was under Roman dominion, in con- 
formity with the usual system adopted by that people 
amongst the various barbarous nations which they brought 
under their yoke, they employed the native soldiers in foreign 
lands, and thus the more effectually checked any disposi- 
tion to revolt, by withdrawing the military population, and 
supplying their places with their own troops. When the 
Romans abandoned Britain, therefore, it was literally desti- 
tute of defenders, and speedily fell into the hands of 
foreign enemies, who, as m the case of the Saxons; were 
enabled to secure their conquests with little difficulty. 

The Saxons appear to have assembled considerable 
armies at periods of emergency, but it was not until the 
reign of Alfred, who found it necessary to keep his troops for 
a considerable time in the field, that (what may be termed) 
a national militia was established. By his laws every free- 
man, capable of bearing arms, and not incapacitated by 
bodily infirmities, was, in all cases of emergency, com- 
pelled to unite under the banners of his sovereign. At 
stated intervals, the people were exercised, under the in- 
spection of their earls and other officers ; ftnd once in every 
year there was a genefal review of the male population in 
each county. All such as were qualified to bear arms iii 
every family were led to tho field, or muster, by the head 
of that family. Ten families formed a tithing, which was 
commanded by a boTshoJder; and ten ti things made a 
hundred, several of whicli formed a trilKing, whence the 
orijjin of the Ridings in Yorkshire. One portion of this 
miljtia was kept by Alfred in the field, another in various 
strong-holds, and the remainder were left to cultivate the 
land; so that, in the language of the historian, Hume, the 
kingdom at that period " was like one great garrison." 

The Saxon ana Danish forces were chietly composed of 
infantry, and divided into two classes, the light and heavy 
armed. The latter used large oval convex shields, with 
apikes projecting from the bosses ; their helmets were com- 
posed of the skins of animals with the hair outwards ; 
and they were provided with heavy swords and javelins. 
The light infantry wore light swords, battle-axes, and darts. 
The Saxons were unacquainted with that formidable 
weapon, the cross-bow ; and it does not appear that they 
often used the common bow, except whilst engaged in field- 
Bports. The Saxon cavalry, which was chiefly composed 
of the Thanes, or such as kept horses, until the eiglilh cen- 
tury appear to have worn no other defensive armour than 
a helmet ; they were provided with spears, and used stir- 
rups, and spurs with a single point. The general dress of 
all soldiers was a tunic, which reached to the knees, and 
was provided with sleeves. Armour does not seem to have 
been adopted by this people at all till the eighth century, 
and long after that it was only used by their nobles and 
officers ; but it was chiefly composed of hides, or of linen 
tunics, thickly padded. At the period of the Norman con- 
quest, however, we learn from that curious piece of needle- 
work, the Bayeux Tapestry, that the common soldiers 
were many of them armed in a complete coat of mail. 

In time of battle the Anglo-Saxons seem to have drawn 
up their ti-oops in one dense mass around their standard, 
placing their foot, with their ponderous battle-axes, in front. 
But little attention appears then to have been paid to the 
erection of places of defence. Circular or square towers, 
Torying frpm three to ^ye stories, of which Couingsborough 



Castle is by some supposed to be an example*, wefv, how 
ever, built in several parts of the country, to serve as places 
of safety in time of need, but they ai'o believed to havo 
been few in number. 

Section II. 1066 — 1660. Norman Conquest — ^Feudal 
System — ^Armibs or the Middle Ages, &c. 

A irwBBPiNG alteration in the military state of England 
Succeeded the Conquest in 1066. Within a few years after 
that event, the new sovereign bestowed nearly all the lands 
in the realm amongst his Norman followers, on conditions 
of military service. For this purpose, in 1085, a survey of 
the land throughout England was made, after which it was 
divided into certain portions t, each producing an annual 
revenue, (estimated in the reign of Edward the First at 20/.) 
called a Knight" s Fee: every holder of which was bound, 
personally, to serve the king, either at home or abroad, at 
bis own expense, for forty days in each year, providing 
himself with a horse and me requisite arms and accoutre- 
ments ; at the expiration of that period, he was at liberty 
(o return home, but if his further services were required, 
he was then paid by the kin^. What is called the Feudal 
System was thus introduced into England, and, calculating 
the number of knights fees at 60,000, the king was thus, 
at all times, enabled to command an immense and effective 
body of cavalry for active service. 

In despite, however, of this extensive force, William 
does not appear to have thought himself secure ; for he 
employed large bodies of foreign mercenaries to defend the 
important castles and fortifications, and to nrotect the 
frontiers bordering on Wales and Scotland. The erection 
of strong holds was indeed a distinguishing feature in his 
military policy. •* In a few years after the conquest," says 
the Saxon chronicle, " the whole kingdom was covered 
with castles, and the poor people worn out with the forced 
laoour of their erection J." 

The Norman sovereign, however, did not lose sight of 
the system adopted by Affred. The whole male population 
of the realm, between the Siges of fifteen and sixty, were 
liable to bo called upon for military service. This force 
was designated the posse comitatus, or power of the 
country, aid their chief object was to preserve the peace, 
under the command of the sheriff; their constitution essen- 
tially differing from (hat of the feudal troops, as they were 
only liable 'to be Called upon in cases of internal commo- 
tion or foreign invasion, and not in any case to be marched 
out of the kingdom. Reviews or musters of fhe posse 
comitatus took place at stated intervals, under the direction 
of the sheriffs, to control whom an officer, called a lieute- 
nant, was appointed, who, in progress of time, had the sole 
command of this 'force, and was, ultimately, (in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth,) invested with the powers of the 
present Lords-Lieutenant of Counties, when that title was 
first brought into use. It is not difficult to trace the origin 
of the existing county-militia system in the establishment 
of the posse comitatus. 

In consequence of the inconvenience attendant on the 
feudal system, a relaxation soon took place in its severity. 
Knights', or personal service, was commuted for money, 
but the amount was variable, and settled in ever}' instance 
between the individual and the sovereign. A considerable 
military revenue was thus acquired by the crown, which 
was employed in the hire of national stipendiary troops, or 
foreign mercenaries, which were kept in permanent service. 
The methods of raising these troops were either by recruit- 
ing, or enlisting volunteers, by a mode assimilating to that 
practised at the present day, or by means of indenture, (a 
practice first adopted by Edward the Third,) by which 
various individuals, or contractors, engaged to find a certain 
number of men, armed and equipped for the service of the 
crown, for a stated time, at a stipulated remuneration. It 
was customary, on entering into these agreements, for the 
sovereign not only to advance a part of the pay beforehand, 
but to find security fi)r the regular discharge of the re- 
mainder. Henry the Fifth actually pledged all bis jewels 
for this purpose, and they were not redeemed during his 

• See Saturday Ma^axine, Vol. V., p. 45. 

t Which were registered in the volume called the D4imesday 
Book, still in existence. 

X At the commencement of the reign of Stephen, there were 1115 
of these forlifications erected in England only. But this policy, 
however, ultimately, brought with it an evil of great magnitude to 
the sovereign, and was the means of bringing about the great 
charter of our liberties, the Magna Cliarta ; for the Barons, secure 
within their defences, were enabled to repress the .power of| and, 
occasionally, to dictate to the throne. 
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lifb-time. Edward the Second and Third also resorted ta 
extraordinary expedients in recruiting their armies. Soldiers 
were forcibly impressed for particular expeditions, nnd 
charters of pardon were, on such occasions, granted to cri- 
minals, on condition of their joining the troops. 

On the decline of the feudal system, in onler to render 
Iho defensive force of the kingdom as eflfectivc as possible, 
various statutes were passed, particularly in the reign of 
Edward the First, relative to arms and armour, which com- 
pelled all persons, under certain penalties, to provide them- 
selves with armour of a particular description. These 
laws remained substantially in force till the reign of James 
the First, when they were abolished; the posse comitatus 
ceasing, about the same period, to bo available for military 
purposes. 

The Crusades to the Holr Land, which agitated Europe 
during a great part of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, powerfully influenced the constitution of society. 
In this warfare the church took a prominent part, and 
many distinj^uished ecclesiastics entered the field of battle 
against the mfidels. In the reign of Henry the Second, 
the most eniinent prelate in England equipped 6000 men- 
at-arms, 700 of whom were knights, at his own cost. And 
in cases of emergency, reverend prelates have frequently 
led large levies into battle in this country to stop the in- 
cursions of the Scots, or quell intestine commotions. Early 
in the reign of $dward tne Fourth, when an invasion was 
expected from France, writs were issued by the king, 
•* commanding the archbishops, bishops, and all ecclesias- 
tics, to be furnished with competent arms, and arrayed in 
companies, to conquer, repel, and destroy the enemy, with 
our other faithful subjects," in case of extremity. The 
success of the English during the crusades, especially 
under Richard the First, who reaped a rich harvest of 
glory in the Holy Lanl, raised England to a very high 
rank as a military power ; and her superiority was further 
established by the important acquisitions which were after- 
wards made in France, and by the conquest of Ireland. 

The wars of the middle ages were, however, from vari- 
ous causes, indecisive, Durin^ the greater part of the 
fourteenth' and fifteenth centuries, the cavalry was chiefly 
composed of hiigkts, or the nobility and gentiy of the 
country ; who also rendered important ser\ices at the stoi-m- 
ing of fortresses or towns, when they fought on foot. 

One of the most eminent of our military commanders 
in tlie middle ages was Edward the Black Prince, the 
eldest son of King Edward the Third, whose reign was one 
of the most glorious in English history. There are several 
very interesting representations of this great prince in 
existence. The figure in the engraving at page 121 
(which is reduced from a larger plate in Hamilton Smith's 
splendid and valuable work on British costume, &c., to 
which we have to confess our obligations for the other sub- 
jects in this number, as well as for some of the accompany- j 
ing details), has been taken from the most authentic of ' 
these, — the beautiful monumental effigy in copper in the 
cathedral of Canterbury. The statue is in plated armour, 
with a pointed scull-cap and a coronet, a gorget of mail, 
and a surcoat of arms, quartering Old France and Eng- 
land, under a label of three points ; the hips encircled by 
a girdle of lions' heads, richly carved ; the shoes peaked, 
and the spurs furnished with large rowels. The prince 
was above six feet high, extremely handsome, and well- 
formed, and wore a quantity of hair on his upper lip. By 
his side are his war-shield and helmet, with ostrich feathers 
overshadowing the lion, here represented couchcnit. In the 
background are soldiers of the fourteenth century, and a 
\iew of Rochester Castle. At the close of the glorious 
victory of Cressy, which was chiefly owing to his bravery 
and judicious conduct, the Black Prince went to his father 
(Edward the Third), to receive the eulogium due to his 
valour, and laid at his feet the triple plume or crest of the 
King of Bohemia, who .had been slain in the battle. Ac- 
cording to popular belief, he was consequently invested 
with the crest, and adopted the motto (Ich dien, German, 
I serve) of the fallen monarch ; both which have been 
used by all succeeding Princes of Wales ; many of our 
antiquaries, however, seem disposed to discredit this tra- 
dition. 

Armour. Ancisnt Military Customs, &c. 

A HISTORY of the changes which have taken place in 
defensive armour is a subject of considerable interest; 
our notices, however, must necessarily be extremely brief. 
At the period of the Conquest, Iho armour worn by tho 



Normans appears to have consisted of two kinds; one of 
iron rings or plates, and the other of leather. The defen- 
sive armour, or coat of mail of a knight, or man at arms, 
(also called a hauberk or habergeon^) was composed, says 
Grose, o f ringlets o f iron, linked together, like a net, which 
covered ihe body"; to this was joined a hood, breeches, 
stockings, and sabatrnes, or shoes, all of the same con- 
struction. The hands and arms were also defended by 
sleeves of mail. Another sort of armour, (previously 
alluded to,) was "composed of small plates of iron, sewed 
upon quilted linen or leather, through a small hole in the 
centre of the plate ; the edges were laid one over another, 
like the scales of a fish.'' This armour was calculated to 
resist the stroke of a sword, or the thrust of a pike, and 
yet was very pliable. By a strap suspended round the 
neck, knights carried a wooden shield, (of a convex or 
triangular form,) covered with leather, and bound with 
brass or iron, having handles on the inner side for brasing 
it, a term then used, to describe the method of pulling it 
over tlie left arm. Helmets, in the middle ages, were of 
various forms. ** Some were conical or pyramidical, with 
a small projection to defend the face from a transvei-se 
stroke." Others were cylindrical, covering the whole head, 
Vith apertures for sight and breath; some left the face 
entirely uncovered. This was the prevailing kind of 
armour worn in Europe, until the fourteenth century. At 
that period, the hauberk, or coat of mail, began to give 
way to olate armour, which a( the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, came into universal use. This was com- 
posed of plates of iron, which have been described " to be 
so constructed, as to act upon the principle of the shell or 
tail of the lobster.'* Plate-armOUr was frequently elabo- 
rately ornamented, inlaid with gold, and decorated with 
armorial bearings, &c. ; it is supposed to have reached its 
highest degree of perfection, in the reign of Richard the 
Third. Several of our monarchs wore their crowns on the 
ci-ests of their helmets; at the battle of Agincourt, the 
crown of Henry the Fifth was partly cut off by a stroke of 
the Duke of Alengon's sword ; and Richard the Third, 
also, wore his crown in the field of Bosworth. In the 
twentieth volume of the Archmologia, Sir S. R. Meyrick 
describes the method adopted in the old time, in putting ou 
armour; the knight commenced with his feet, and pro- 
ceeded thus :— 

** 1, His sabatyns, or steel shoes ; 2, the greaves, or shin 
pieces ; 3, the cuisses, or thigh pieces ; 4, the breech of 
mail ; 5, the tuillettes, or over-lapping pieces under tho 
waist ; 6, the cuirass, or breast plate ; 7, the covers for the 
arm, or vambraces ; g, the rere braces, or covering for the 
remainincv part of the arm to the shoulder ; 9, the gauntlets ; 
10, then tne dagger was put on ; 11, the short sword ; 12, 
the cloak, whicli was worn over the armour ; 13, the 
bacinet; 14, the long sword; 15, the pennoncel, held in 
the left, hand ; 16 the shield.*' The knight was then 
armed cap-d-pie. 

After the introduction of musketry, plate-armour was 
made of great thickness; its extreme inconvenience, indeed, 
uselcssness, gradually, however, led to its being laid aside. 
•• Armour cap-d-pie began to fall into disrepute," observes 
Sir S. R. Meyrick, ** soon after the accession of James the 
First, and in the latter n^rt of his reign the jambs, or steel 
coverings lor the legs, were almost wholly laid aside." 
Charles the First, is believed to havo generally used 
armour ; but, during the Commonwealth, it was reduced to 
a helmet and cuirass ; the latter was subsequently disused; 
but, as we shall see, it has, since the peace of 1815, boon 
again introduced into our army. 

Amongst the most interesting Military Customs of 
the middle ages were what were called the cries of war, 
which owed their origin to the ancient custom of shouting, 
previously to joining in battle. The main objects of thcao 
cries, were not only to raise the spirits of the soldiers, and 
to intimidate those on the opposite side^ but to distinguish 
friends from foes in the heat of battle. The ancient English 
cry, was " St. George !" and often, " St. George and merry 
England!" The system of cheering in action, which .still 
prevails in the British na\7, is the only relic of this animal ing 
custom, the revival of which, howerer, in the army, on charg- 
ing, has been strongly advocated by several military writers. 
Military music was also much cultivated before the inven- 
tion of fire-arms, both to cheer the soldier in battle, and for 
the purposes of signals, and its use, in a certain degree, still 

* We arc toUl by Froissart, *' that at the ballit of Crecy, LO.OOC 
Genoese archers began to ycU in the most fnghiful manner, ^c 
terrify Ihs Knglish,'* 
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eontinuet.' Trumpets of different kinds were greatly used 
in our ancient armies. The origin of this instrument is, 
indeed, of very high antiquity, and frequent allusions are 
to he found relative to its use, among the Israelites, in the 
Holy Scriptures. It was also used hy the Romans, and 
other nations of antiquiw. The ** ear-piercing ftfe, and 
spirit-stirring drum,*' with horns of various kinds, were 
also used by our ancestors ; nor must we forget the bag- 
pipCf the warlike music of the Highlanders. The fife is 
said to havp been invented in Switzerland, and to be of a 
later date than the drum. 

The use of standards, flags, and ensigns, may be traced 
to remote antiquity ; they not only served to distinguish 
the forces of different countries, but served as rallying 
points in the hour of danger or confusion. Several kinds 
of ensiffns were formerly used in this country ; some were 
too bulky to be carried by a single individual, and were 
fixed in the ground ; others were attached to different corps 
or regiments, as at the present period. It was considered 
a post of high honour to carry a banner in time of action. 

Standards were, therefore, lar^ flags fixed on the sum- 
mits of towers, or elevated places, and they originally 
derived their name from being stationary ; though tlie 
term is now applied to the colours used in cavalry regi- 
ments. The ancient standards, (many of which were 
fixerl on lances,) had various names, as banners, guidons, 
pennons, pencils, and banderolls, or camp-colours. 

The ransom of prisoners of war, remarks Grose, "was 
one of the principal sources of emolument of military men 
in ancient uavs, and like the prize-money of the present 
time; Sir Walter Manny, in the reign of Edward the 
Third, is said to have gained 8000/. by prisoners of war, in 
one campaign." The ransom generally demanded was 
one year s rent of the prisoner's estate ; one third of tliis 
went to the commander of the army, and one ninth to the 
king. Soldiers without property, generally paid one half 
of their year's pay. There nave been instances where so 
large a sum as 10,000 marks has been paid for a ransom. 
One third of all plunder during war belonged to the sove- 
reign. Prisoners were very rigidly treated in the middle 
ages ; and even no exception seems to have been made in 
fiivour of ladies of rank, — a striking proof of the barbarity 
of the manners of the times ; of which we have an instance, 
m the case of the Countess of Buchan, who in the reign 
«f Sdward the First, (1306,) wu imprisoned in Berwick 



Castle, in a strong cage of lattioe-work, strengthened with 
iron. In modern times, the customaiy mode of b'berating 
prisoners of war, is by exchange between the belligerents. 

Military pumskments, in the old time, appear to have 
been severe. There were three kinds of capitid punishment, 
beheading, hanging, and drowning ; but the latter seems 
only to have been used in the reign of Richard the First. 

The punishments laid down in the " Charter," addressed 
by this monarch to " all his men going by sea and land to 
Jerusalem,** are exceedingly curious; amongst them are the 
following:— 

" He who kills a man on shipboard, shall be bound to the 
dead man and thrown into the sea. If a man be killed on 
shore, the slayer shall be bound to the dead body and 
buried with it. Any one convicted of having drawn his 
knife to stick another, or who shall have drawn blood from 
him, to lose his hand. If he should only have struck with 
the palm of his hand, without drawing blood, he shall be 
thrice ducked in the sea. Any one who shall reproach, 
abuse, or curse his companion, shall for every time he is 
convicted thereof, give him as many ounces of silver." 
Considerable jealousy then existed between the soldiers 
and seamen. Loss of limb, and two cruel punishments 
called the picket, and riding the wooden-horse, were also 
anciently used. 

Corporal punishment was formerly of rare occurrence in 
the English armies; but this, probably, partly arose from 
the private soldiers having in most cases some property ; 
they were therefore punished by forfeitures or fines. Im- 
prisonment was frequently resorted to ; and officers were 
subject to be reprimanded, suspended, or cashiered. Deser- 
tion, by the 1 8th of Henry the Sixth, was declared a 
felony. Blasphemy subjected the offender, whether officer 
or private, to the severe penalty of having the tongue bored 
with a red hot iron ; the punishment of profane swearing, 
and neglect of divine worship, was discretional, but some- 
times comparatively heavy. 

Flying from colours, and flying with any other aim, have 
always been considered offences of the highest magnitude, 
and punishable with death. Making inroads '* into the 
country adjacent the camp,'* says Samuel, *< without autho- 
rity of the king or his lieutenant, or setting fire to houses 
or buildings, was a capital offence, by ordinance of Henry 
the Fifth. Drunkenness is not set forth as a substantive 
military crime, in any of our ancient ordinances, but 
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whenever any substantive crime was found to be combined 
with drunkenness, it was punished with additional rigour. 
In the reisn of Elizabeth, it was ordered, that ** drank- 
ards should be imprisoned, and fed on bread and water, so 
long as the qualities of the offence should deserve/* 

Thejt was formerly a capital military crime. The ordi- 
nances of the Earl of Northumberland, in the reign of 
Charles the First, render it treason, for a soldier '* to speak 
irreverently against the kings majesty or authority, to 
have or keep intelligence with the enemy, or to deliver up 
any place of strength, magazine, victuafs, &c*." 

It does not appear, that any regular tmi/brm was formerly 
used in our armies ; indeed, their constitution, and the use 
of aimour, rendered this, in some degree, impossible ; there 
was, however, in this way, a uniformity in the clothing of 
the troops, by the introduction of a red cross on the jacket, 
which was white, in the reign of Richard the First; but 
green and blue jackets were also subsequently used. 

In the wars or the Roses, our troops wore badges ; that of 
the Earl of Warwick, a silver bear and ragged staff, is well 
known. The French, to distinguish their forces from the 
English, used a white cross on a dark ground. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, the cavalry wore red cloaks. The 
Highland (Scotch) dress, is comparatively quite modern. 

The pay of the military at various periods, does not, from 
obvious reasons, afford any illustration of the alteration 
which has taken place in the value of money. In the reign 
of Henry the Second, a knisht received 3s. a day, besides 
an allowance for the cost of his horses and esquires ; but it 
seems, subsequently, to have been reduced to 2*. a day. 
In the reign of Edward the First, (1300,) the daily pay of 
a banneret was 4*. ; of a knight 2*. ; of an esquire \2d, ; 
and of a constable Is. The latter appellation was given, 
in this reign, to officers of infantry, as well as cavalry t. 
Knights, esquires, and constables, were obliged to have 
covered or barded horses. A vintner of cross-bow men, 
then received 6d. a day ; a private cross-bow man 4d, ; an 
archer 2d, ; a master engineer 9d, ; a common engineer 6d; 
and a miner 2d. The commander or constable of a castle, 
(unless he ranked as a banneret,) received a knighfs pay, 2s. 
a day. 

Edward the Third, more than once paid his army in 
wool. An augmentation took place in military pay, 
partly in consequence of an alteration in the deno- 

The only capital punishmentfl in the British armv have long been 
lied to shooting or hanging ; and whipping, the only coporal 
punishment now used, is inflicted generally by the drummer» of the 
regiment with what is called a " cat o' nine tails." ^ ' 

^ This denomination was abolished towards the close of th« reign I 
of Edward the Second. 



minations of the troops, in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, which was materially increas^ in the reign of 
Queen Mary; for, at the siege of St. Quintin's in 1567, 
the captain-general was paid 5/. \s. 2d, per day, the lieu- 
tenant-general 3/. Ss. Sd., the seijeant-major, (the major 
of the present period), 15^., the surgeon U, 6</., and the 
private soldier 8a. In the reign of Elizabeth, the Earl of 
Essex, the '* Lord Lieutenant-GeneraV* in Ireland, received 
10/. a day, and horsemen, (" a troop then consisted of one 
captaine, one lieutenant, one comet, and fifty private 
troopers,**) were each paid Is, 3d. per day. In 1659 a 
lieutenant-general was paid 1/., a colonel ]2f., a horse 
soldier 2s. Sd.^ and a foot-soldier 9d. In that year the 
whole cost of maintaining the army amounted to 
638,093/. lis. Sd. During the last century, until 1795, the 
pay of a private foot-soldier was 6c/. daily ; in that year it 
was augmented 2|€/, and, subsequently, increased to Is., 
besides allowances. 

The military rank of marshal, or mareschal, dates 
as far back as the Conquest, and then ranked next to 
that of Constable of England. The title of general 
cannot be traced further back than the reign of Henry 
the Eighth; the major-general was then designated 
the " sergeant-major-general.** There was also an officer 
of very high rank, called the provost- marshal, in our 
ancient armies. The rank of colonel is believed first to 
have been conferred by Henry the Eighth; those of 
captain and lieutenant, according to their modern accepta- 
tion, do not seem to have been introduced until the reign 
of Henry the Seventh. 

The infantry, probably from the Conquest to the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, was divided into bodies of 1000, 
100, and 20 men, corresponding, in some measure, to the 
regiments, &c. of modern times. In 1557 the infantry 
was still divided into companies of 100 men, each com- 
manded by a captain, a lieutenant, and an ensign, and 
provided with a Serjeant, a harbinger (grobably similar to 
our corporal), and a drummer. 

Military Surgeons seem, in the middle ages, to have 
been held in very little repute ; and, in consequence of the 
low state of surgical science, even Ions subsequent to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, the loss of life in time of war 
was very great. In the list of troops at the siege of Calais, 
in the reign of Edward the Third, only one surgeon is 
mentioned. When severely wounded, soldiers were gene- 
rally presented with sufficient money to enable them to 
return home, which, in some measture, accounts for the 
paucity of medical attendants. 

It would lead us too much into detail, here to describe 
the methods adopted in the middle ages in constructing 
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fortifications ; but it may be remarked, that very imperfect 
ideas seem then to have existed of the benefits arising from 
that kind of mutual defence, which ** constitutes the very 
essence of our system of modem fortification. The chief de- 
pendence of our ancestors seems to have been in the height 
and thickness of their walls, and the breadth of the sur^ 
rounding ditches; and where it was impossible to com- 
mand the latter, machicolations, or openings in the parapet, 
and in front of the embrasures, were constructed, for the 
purposes of pouring down melted lead, stonea, and other 
missiles on the auailants. The, donjon, or keep-tower, 
which always served as a refuge at the last extremity, 
generally formed one of the most important features of the 
ancient castle* 

Archxrt. 

The brilliant successes (tf the English armies in the middle 
ages were many of them chiefly, if not entirely, owing to the 
use of the long bow — ^an instrument entirely of Norman 
introduction. There seems good reason to believe that 
both the arbalest, or cross-bow, and the long-bow, were 
used by the Norman invaders under William the Conqueror. 

The use of the English long-bow arrived at the highest 
perfection in the reign of Edward the Third, and notwith- 
standing the discovery of gunpowder, continued, for a 
long period subsequently, to be highly and successfully 
cultivated in this country. Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, 
indeed most of the great victories gained over the Fren h, 
mninly resulted IVom the unrivalled skill of the English 
bowmen ; nor were they less successful on their own soil. 
Truly was it said by Sir John Fortescue, " That the 
might of the realme of Englande standyth ypon her 
archers ;** indeed all our old writers are agreed upon tlie 
vast superiority of the English bowmen over those of other 
nations. The Scots, at that period, chiefly depended upon 
their pikemen, and the French on their men-at-arms. 

By an ordinance made in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, every Englishman or Irishman dwelling in Eng- 
land, was required to have a bow of his own height 
" either of yew, wych-hazol, ash or auburne, or any 
other reasonable tree, according to their power." Mounds 
of earth were at the same period ordered to be made in 
ever}' parish, and the inhabitants were enjoined to prac- 
tise archery under certain penalties. The pay of archers 
in that reign was sixpence a day, which, considering the 
relative value of money, strongly proves the high estima- 
tion in which this force was held. Subsequently to this, 
the cross-bow seems to have been much introduced, and 
several statutes were passed in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth against its use. 

The engraving at page 128 affords an idea of the miUtary 
costume of English archers during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Yew was the best material for the bow. 
** The arrows were of different weights and sizes ; the lighter 
sort for long ranges, about two feet three inches, while the 
heavy were a cloth-yard in length. The heads had various 
shapes, among which the broad arrow extended in width to 
nearly four inches at the extremity of the wings Of these 
twenty -four in a sheaf were put in the quiver, and in action, 
about twelve in the girdle. They were trimmed with three 
goose-quill feathers each, and when the archers shot in 
volleys, the quantity of arrows in the air and falling was 
so great that Froissart, with a poetical turn of expression, 
compares it to the driving of snow. Besides these missiles, 
fireworks, and arrows headed with phials filled with com- 
bustible matter, were often shot from bows. The farthest 
range of arrows was estimated at about eleven score yards. 
The archers, in order of battle, generally carried besides 
the bow, axe, and target, a stake pointed at both ends. 
They formed in open ranks, in files eight deep. When on 
the point of engaging, they advanced a few paces beyond 
the intended line, and fixed their stakes, inclined towards 
the enemy, in the ground. Thev then stepped backwards, 
and from behind this kind of chevaux-de-frize, dealt fortli 
their destructive arrows, and when the enemy were thrown 
into confusion, they sallied, and with small battle-axes and 
swords, completed the defeat. Their reputation rose so 
high that several foreign princes, in the fifteenth century, 
deemed their armies most materially reinforced if they 
could obtain 200 or 300 English archers in their service. 

The exact period when the bow was disused in the 
British army is uncertain. We find records of its use 
in 1627J in 1643 the Earl of Essex endeavoured to raise a 
fompany of archers , and from a pamphlet published in 



1664, we learn that bowmen were used by the Marquis of 
Montrose in Scotland. The use, however, of archery for 
so long a period after the introduction of fire-arms, is not 
to be wondered at, when we remember the cumbrous nature 
of the latter until the commencement of the last century. 

Arms. 

DuAiirG the middle a^es, the English foot-soldiers appear 
to have been armed with spears, swords, slings, and darts, 
as well as with bows and arrows. The weapons used by 
the cavalry were lances, swords, and daggen. Before the 
introduction of cannon, they brought into the field, or used 
in sieges, various warlike machines, which projected darts 
and stones to a considerable distance. 

The discovery of gunpowder, — a discovery which gra- 
dually effected a total change in military tactics, and in 
the constitution of armies, — was the event which most 
powerfully influenced warfare in the middle ages. It is 
very remarkable that so little is known relative to the ori- 
ginal invention of this powerful agent. The popular story 
relates, that about the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Bartholdus Schwartz, a Franciscan monk, and student 
in ** alchemy" at Cologne, in the course of his pursuits, mixed 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal in a mortar, and partly 
covered it with a stone, when by some accident, it took fire, 
and blew the stone with great force to a considerable dis- 
tance. But the honour of the invention must be ascribed to 
our countryman. Friar Bacon, whose works were written at 
Oxford in the latter half of the thirteenth century, at least 
eighty years before the supposed invention of Schwartz, in 
which he particularly describes the composition of gun- 
powder. The projectile power of this destructive agent 
was soon rendered available for military purposes. Ed- 
ward the Third is said to have used cannon, or rather bom- 
bards (as they were then called), so early as 1327, in a 
campaign against the Scots; and in 1346 they materially 
contributed to his success in the memorable battle c^ 
Cressy. 

The ordnance used at that period somewhat resembled 
mortars, and formed, from their comparative lightness, ex- 
cellent substitutes for the ponderous battering-machines 
which had formerly been used in assaulting fortified places, 
at a period when roads were unknown throughout Europe. 
These pieces, which were short, and of a large calibre, 
were made with bars, and sometimes thin sheets of iron, 
strengthened with hoops of the same metal welded together. 
The engraving at page 124 affords a good idea of the early 
cannon. The bombard, or mortar, in the middle, is of a 
very early date. The other cannon, which is of a date 
posterior to the reign of Henry the Fourth, is of iron, and 
lies in a trough or bed, resting on a moveable pivot fixed in 
a strong upright, erected on a square timber frame. The 
apparatus us^ for both guns proves that the powder must 
have been very feeble. The bullets were either of lead or 
stone, some of which were from 200 to 500 lbs. in weight. 
Near the muzzle of one of the guns stands a broad shield 
bearer, or paviser, the denomination of a substitute soldier, 
whose duty it was to bear a large shield befoie the gunners, 
archers, and cross-bow men, who approached the walls of a 
castle thus protected. The group en the right consists of 
a gunner, an archer,Tand*anotner cross-bowman. A smaller 
description of ordnance began to be used at the latter end 
of the fourteenth century,] called hand-cannon; some were 
so light as to admit being carried by two men, and dis 
charged from a rest on Uie ground. This may be con 
sidered the first approach towards light fire-arms. It ws^ 
not until 1521 that any attempt was made in this country 
to cast pieces of ordnance. 

The engraving at page 125 represents the nature of the 
artillery which was used during the chief part of the fif- 
teenth century. From these specimens it will be seen that 
the cannon at that period were less heavy and bulky 
tlian those of an earlier date. The gun in the foreground 
of the plate is fixed on the swivel principle, being sus- 
pended between the branches of an immense fork of iron ; 
its elevation or depression was effected by means of a large 
iron bar in the form of a scythe, standing in a vertical (up- 
right) position. The whole apparatus is fixed on an iron 
plate fastened on a massive bed of oak. The other piece 
of ordnance in the distance is of a lighter kind, and may 
be considered a kind of field-piece. The warhke machine 
in the centre of the plate affords a very interesting illus- 
tration of the mode of attacking fortifications in the old 
tixpe* The wooden tower was moved on small rollers, and 
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was {)erforated with trianguUr loop-holes for shooting and 
casting missiles. The battlements seen at the top were 
each furnished with a shutter. The large bridge which is 
suspended in the air from two upright timbers at the sum- 
mit of the tower was used not only to protect the soldiers 
from the arrows of the besieged, but when brought closer 
to the walls, was poised in a horizontal direction, and pro- 
jected upon the ramparts ; when the men-at-arms» hitherto 
inactive, mounted and rushed over it, and thus the town or 
fortification was, in many cases, carried by storm. Port- 
able fire-arms were not invented until the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. 

Mortars and bombs were mvented in England in 1544, 
by foreigners employed by Henry the Eighth ; red-hot balls 
were first used by the Duke of Gloucester in besieging 
Cherbourg in 1418; howitzers (sxi improvement on mor- 
tars) in 1697; carronades (a long kind of howitzers) were 
invented by General Melville, in 1779; iron (or Coiigrevc) 
rockets, by Sir William Congreve* and were first used at 
the bombardment of Copenliagen. A rocket-establish- 
ment forms a branch of the military service of Great 
Britain at the present period. 

The first muskets mounted on stocks are believed to have 
been used in 1521, at the siege of Parma. The pistol was 
invented in Tuscany, and introduced into England about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The bayonet was in- 
vented in France in 1671; but it was not fastened to the 
muzzle of the firelock until 1690. About that time, or 
shortly after, it was adopted in the British army. 

But we must revert to our rapid historical sketch of the 
progress of our military force. With each succeeding 
reign, a gradual but distinct separation between the duties 
of the citizen and the soldier, to the utter disunion, at 
length, of the one from the other, appears to have gone on. 
Charles the Seventh of France (1455) was the first Euro- 
pean monarch that set the example of supporting a stand- 
ing army ; this was subsequently followed by other princes ; 
but the first permanent forces — if such they may be called 
— employed by our kings, consisted of their immediate 
body-guards ; and it was not till the reign of Henry the 
Seventh and Eighth, when the corps of (Jentlemen Pen- 
sioners, Yeomen of the Guard, and the Artillery CJompany 
were established, that they even possessed this force. 
During the troublous reign of Charles the First, the royal 
army consisted chiefly of regiments raised by the nobility 
and gentry, who adhered to the cause of^ their sovereign, 
from amongst their tenants and dependants, and the cava- 
liers in the country towns. 

Section III. 1660—1834. 

The Restoration, in 1660, ushered in what may be virtu- 
ally termed a new era in the constitution of the British 
army. Before that period, as we have seen, there existed 
no regular standing military force in England ; but Charles 
the Second, after wholly abolishing the remaining military 
tenures, organized a permanent army of about 5000 men, 
including the garrisons which were then maintained in the 
fortresses in this country ; though, as a modern writer has 
observed, a portion of the military establishment then 
formed was taken "from corps raised during the Civil 
"^ar, — such as the 1st regiment of Foot and the Cold- 
stream Guards, which came with General Moukfrom 
Scotland; the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, com- 
monly called the Oxford Blues, is amongst the first on 
this establishment. The two troops of Horse Guards, em- 
bodied by Charles about the same time, and of which the 
privates were all gentlemen, were abolished in 1788, and 
the two fine regiments of cavalry, called the first knd 
second regiments of Life Guards have been raised in 
their place." . ^ 

In consequence of the abolttiort of the military tenures, 
it became necessary to provide a for<'e for internal defence, 
answering the purpose of the feudal militia as originally 
established. An Act of Parliament was, therefore, passed, 
establishing a national militia, which, although it has 
utidergone various changes in its eonstitutioti at different 
periods, still forms a part rf the military system of the 
country. . , 

The prindple Im^lvea hi the establishtnent of the 
standing armV, which was {aid out ot.ihe rbyal revenue, 
and over which tEe crown asserted a supreme power, fed to 
frequent disputes with the parliament. On the succession 
of James the Second, whose despotic principles and hatred 
towards the Protestant religioiit justly led to his ultimate 



dethronement, the resistance towards the prerogative set up 
by the crown became stronger. The House of Lords took 
a bolder course in its opposition to his designs than the 
Commons ; and the Bench of Bishops, casting aside every 
private and personal consideration, &to6d nobly and promi- 
nently forward in defence of the religious and civU liberties 
of the people at that dangerous crisis. In the course of 
this reign the standing army was increased to 30,000 men 
by the king, in order the better to carry his ultimate de- 
signs into effect ; but the defection of this force afterwards 
contributed, amongst other causes, to hurl him from the 
throne; for, in 1688, on the landing of the Prince of 
Orange (William the Third,; on the British coast, with an 
army of 14,000 men, the English troops joined his standard. 

After the Revolution, the disputed prerogative of the 
crown was finally settled on a basis which upheld the rights 
of the former, whUe, at the same time, it secured the liber- 
ties of the people from danger. This was effected by the 
declaration m the memorable Bill of Rights, (1689,) which 
sets forth ** that the raising and keeping a standing army 
in time of peace, without the consent of Parliament, is 
contrary to law." The wars in which the country was sub- 
sequently engaged, caused a large augmentation to be 
made in the mihtary force of Great Britain ; but at the con 
elusion of peace with France, in 1697, (though not with 
out a severe struggle with the king,) the Parliament 
reduced the military force to 7000 men for England, and 
12,000 men for the establishment in Ireland*. 

The standing army has sino3 varied in numbers, 
according to the exigencies of the period, or the altered 
circumstances of the country. In the early part of the last 
century, the reputation of the British armies under that 
illustrious hero, the Duke of Marlborough, arrived at 
the highest pitch. The peace establishment, in the 
reign of George the First, varied from 16,000 to 22,000 
men. It was not until 1746 that the Light Dragoons 
were introduced into the English cavalry. In 1763, 
in the early part of the reign of that prince of glorious 
memory, George the Third, the standing army was 
reduced to 17,532 men. The rebellion in America caused 
a large increase to be made in the military force of the 
country ; and, at the conclusion of that contest, the peace 
establishment for Great Britain and Ireland was fixed at 
40,000 men. But the army did not long remain on this 
footing. The war with France, which, in a few years sue 
ceedefl the Revolution in that country, gave a new and 
extraordinary impulse to miUtary affairs. 

From various causes, the reputation of our army had 
long been on the decline ; our ill success in America, and 
the unfortunate result of the campaigns in Holland against 
the French Republicans, contributed to confirm an im- 
pression as erroneous as it was undeserved. But the 
cloud which prejudice had cast over our army rapidly 
cleared away. The events in Egypt— the various successes 
on the Continent during the latter part of the war— the 
glorious achievements in the Peninsulat under the immortal 
WiLLiNOTON against the veterans of France, and the 
crowning consummation of the glories of more than a 
hundred victories, at Waterloo, have raised the reputation 
of our brave troops to an equality with that of the sister- 
service — Britain's naval heroes. 

The peace-estabhshmcnt of the British army in 1802, 
amounted to 128,999 men, including 17,000 cavalry, six 
regiments of colour in the West Indies, and the foreign 
corps of Swiss, &c., estimated at 5,350. During the 
subsequent war, from 1803 to 1815, our military, like our 
naval force, reached a magnitude to which there existed no 
precedent in the former history of the country. And m 
addition to the troops of the line, Great Bntam possessed 
an effective force of immense magnitude in the yeomanry, 
militia, and volunteers, for its internal defence. The 




artillery. Of this force, nearly 60,000 men were employed 
in India and the Colonics. In 1813, the whole of the regular 
and irregular land forces of Great Britain amounted to 
680.000. If to this force we add 140,000 seamen and 
moriries, the military and naval power of Great Britain at 
that period, amounted to 820,000 men. A vast reduction 



* The Arst esUblislied force in Ireland was in the fourteenih year 
of the reign of £clward the Fourth, when 120 arche.-s on l;or^eback, 
40 horsemen, and 40 pages were established by Parliament there ,- 
a curious contrast to later armies. 

t See the articles in this work on the Weliinpon Shiela^ 
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took place after the peace, and the standing army at the 

present period* may be thus stated :— 

Great Britoin 88,516 

India* 20,156 

Total . . . 108,672t 
The number of commissioned ofiBcers m this force, is, 
Great Britain, 4404 ; India, 1208 : total 5612. 

Considerable changes have been made in the equipments 
and arms of our cavalry since the peace. Armour has 
been introduced into the Life Guards, and four regiments 
have been converted into Lancers. The use of armour has 
been strongly objected to on account of its weight *' The 
largest sized cuirass,** we are told, *' worn by the Life 
Guards, weighs 15 lbs.; the smallest, 12 lbs. 6oz. A Life 
Guardsman in marching order, weighs upwards of 25 stone, 
supposing the man to weigh 13 stone!** 

fhe corps of Engineers ibrms a most important part of 
the military force of the country. This department, during 
the greater part of the late war, was in a very defective 
state; the loss of life, especially in the Peninsula, was, 
consequently, extremely great, and in this respect the 
Fi-ench engineers were uwnitely superior to the British. 
Great improvements have, however, taken place in the 
organization of this corps, which are chiefly attributable to 
the exertions of the Duke of Wellington. 

In 1814 his Grace caused a brigade of Engineers, com- 
prising a company of Sappers and Miners, with horses, 

* Acoordine to a writer in the new edition of the Eneyclapadia 
Britannica, the European troope in the East India Company's 
service, "consist of 8000 infantry, and 4000 artillery; while thi 
native regular troops are composed of 10,000 cavalry, 190,000 
infantry, and 8,000 artillery, and the native irregular force of 7000 
cavalry, and 17,000 inrantry. Our Indian army may, therefore, be 
com;idered to amount in all, to about 200,000 men, sumilarly orga- 
nized, in all essential respects, to the British army. 

t The Trench army in 1834, amounts to 960,000 regular troops, 
and 3,639,700 national guards. The Russian armv to 690,000 men ; 
the Austrian army to 271.400 regular troops, and 470,000 militia : 
and the Prussian army to l!i2,000 regular troops, and 400,000 militia. 
It has been computed, that Prussia has one soldier in every sixty- 
eight inhabitanU j Russia, one in every seventy j Austria, one in 
one hundred ; France, one in one hundred and ten ; and England, 
one in one hundred and forty inhabitants. 



cars, and drivers, to be 'attached to each division of the 
army. These men are regularly ekeroised in field-dutiest 
as well as in the complicated operations required in be- 
sieging fortified places. 

The Royal Artillery, which forms another most im- 
portant branch of the military service, has also b^n mate- 
rially improved in its discipline since the peace. It con- 
sists of onhr one regiment, which, during the war, extended 
to twenty-four thousand men. This comprises a brigade 
of horse-artillery, and that serving on foot. The former is 
divided into companies, termed troops, varying from six to 
ten in number ; the foot artillery is divided into battalions, 
each consisting of ten companies. 

Grenadiers originated in France; they were originally 
employed in throwing hand grenades in the attack of the 
covert-way, or trenches, in time of siege. The exact period 
when Marines were introduced into the naval service of 
the country, cannot accurately be ascertained. In tlie list 
of the army for 1684, we find the third regiment of infantry 
thus designated:—" the Lord High Admiral of England's 
maritime Regiment of Foot, commanded by the Hon. Sir 
Charles Littleton, also called the Admiral's Regiment.'* 
William the Third appears to have employed several 
regiments of marines, and they now form a most material 
branch of our naval service in time of war. 

The King, by the Constitution of Great Britain, has the 
supreme command of the army within and without the 
realm. All orders and directions, as to its employment, 
both in war and in peace, legally emanate from him. He 
has the sole power of raising and enlisting troops, and of 
appointing, promoting, or removing, military officers ; and 
the whole of tho military establishment is paid by his 
authority. The army, in short, is compelled to obey all the 
orders of the Crown, so long as they do not deviate from 
the fundamental laws of the country. But by the Bill of 
Rights, as previously noticed, there is a most important 
check on the prerogative of the crown ; and the funds to 
pay and maintain the army, are exclusively in the power of 
Parliament. Bills are, therefore, passed for this purpose 
everv session ; without which, although its sole direction is 
in the hands of the sovereign, the standing army, of 
course, could not be kept up. This is one of the most 
beautiful parts of the British Constitution. 
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THE CANARY, OR FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 

Tilt H&ppy Isles, the Fqrtunate, so styled, . 

By the fond Jyris^ of the antique age : 

W hich warrior, sophist, priest, and giited sage. 

Believed so favoured by the heavens benign 

As to produce, untilled, in every stage 

Of growth, its fruits^ unpnined the fancied vine, 
At once, flowered, fruited, filled, and gushed with generouB vHjie. 

Here the fat olivd ever buds and blooms, 
. And golden honeys from old oaks distil. 

And rivers slide from mountain-greens and glooms. 

In silver streams, with murmurs sweet and shrill; 

And here cool winds and dews, all summer chill 

The heats, and the calm Halcyon builds her nest, 

"With every beauteous bird of tunefiil bill ; 

And here are placed the Elysian Fields, where rest 
In fair unfading youth, the spirits of the blest.— Wjfpen's Tojio. 

The Canary, or Fortunate Islands, is a group of 
thirteen islands, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, near 
the western coast of Africa. The principal islands 
are seven in number, of which Teneriffe, Grand 
Canary, and Forteventura, are the largest j Palma, 
Ferro, Gomera^ and Lancerota, of secondary mag- 
nitude 5 and the remaining six little more than 
rocks. They were known to the ancients, and 
called by them the Fortunate Isles, on account 
of the beauty of their climate. " They are situated," 
says a French author, " in that part of the northern 
temperate zone, where the snows of winter are never 
known, and where, at the summer solstice, the sun 
is nearly in the zenith ; on the same parallel of lon- 
gitude as the most delightfiil portions of China and 
Persia, and the fertile fields which are watered by 
the delta of the Ganges^ but possessing an advantage 
over those beautiful countries, in being surrounded 
by the sea, the asylum of the winds, whose breezes 
cool down the ardent temperature of the air." 

Although these islands were known, and accurately 
described by the ancients, yet no notice of them 
occurs in moaern history, until the middle of the 
fourteenth centuiy, when Pope Clement the Sixth 
granted them to Don Louis de la Cerda, Infknt of 
Spain, with the title of l^ing, on condition of his 
causing Christianity to be preftched to the natives. 
This nobleman dyihg shortly iifterwards, nothing was 
done towards their conquest until the yeat 1400, when 
a fleet was fitted out for the express purpose of visiting 
the Fortunate Islands, at the expense of John de 
Betancour, a Norman nobleman, and Gadifer de la 
Sala, an inhabitant of Rochelle. 

On the landing of the expedition at Lancerota, the 
most northerly of the group, the natives, having been 
recently plundered by European pirates, were fearful 
of the intentions of the new comers, and retired into 
the woods, but after a time they returned, and even 
assisted the French in erecting a fort at an anchoring- 
place, since called Rubicon. Encouraged by the peace- 
able demeanour of the inhabitants, the commander of 
the expedition passed over to the neighbouring island, 
but finding the natives there of a more warlike cha- 
racter, and in great numbers, he returned to Europe 
for reinforcements and supplies^ leaving a garrison 
in the fort of Rubicon. 

On the return of Betancour, his first efforts were 
directed to the te-establishment of tranquillity, which 
had been disturbed by the licentious conduct of the 
men whom he had left behind, and this being ^oon 
efiFected by his judicious measures, a church was built 
at Rubicon, and the King of the Islands, with many 
of his subjects, embraced Christianity, an example 
which was followed by the inhabitants of the island 
of Forte Ventura. 

In his attack on Grand Canary and Palma he was 
unsuccessful, and was obliged to retire with consider- 
able loss, but Gomera and Ferro quietly submitted 
to his government, For some years after this, the 



benefits deiived from the conquered islands remained 
in private hahdfi, until in the year 1476, the privi- 
leges were, purchased by the Sptinish government, 
which immediately despatched an armament for the 
reduction of Grand Canary. The expedition landed 
in June, 14^7, and after a protracted wariBre, caused 
by the cruelty and bad faith of the Spaniards, and 
great loss on both sides, the inhabitants finally sub- 
mitted in April, 1483. Palms^ and tenerifie still 
remained unconquered. An attack was first made 
on Palma, and after e£fecting a landing, the Spaniards, 
by a vile act of treachery, succeeded in butchering the 
whole of the inhabitants. 

The conquest of Teneriffe was next attempted, but 
here the brutal conduct that had marked the career 
of the invaders, had raised so violent a spirit of 
rage and opposition in the inhabitants, that in the 
first conflict, the Spanish army was completely 
routed, and a great part of it cut to pieces. The 
invaders, after this defeat, were obliged to leave the 
island, and return to Canary} and having there 
increased their forces to one thousand foot and seventy 
horse, they again repaired to Teneriffe. The natives, 
astonished at seeing their losses so suddenly repaired, 
came to terms, and on the 25th of Jtdy, 1495, were 
assured of the safe possession of their lands and 
cattle, on condition of their embracing the Christian 
faith. Since this time, the islands have continued 
in possession of the Spaniards. 

The condition of the natives of these islands, before 
their conquest, was similar to that of the people of 
Otaheite on their first discovery, and although in 
many instances their conduct was cruel and san- 
guinary, several of their customs, without their rude 
ceremonies, would not be unworthy of imitation. 
The language and manners of the inhabitants at the 
present day, are nearly the same as that of their 
conquerors, and excepting some few local customs, 
their laws and religion are entirely Spanish. 

We have described the climate of these islands as 
peculiarly fine and healthy, and this is true for the 
greatest portion of the year, when the luxuriance and 
beauty of the vegetable productions is almost beyond 
description 3 but at times they are visited by fearful 
tornadoes, which sweep before thena the dwellings of 
the inhabitants. The floods from the mountains in 
the rainy season bring down huge blocks of stone, 
which crush every object they meet with in their 
course, and inundate the country to a fearful extent. 
At other times, they are visited by the plague of 
locusts, which devour every green thing on the earth, 
attack the palms, and strip the trees of their bark. 

The chief produce of Teneriffe, and that for which 
it ils most &med, is a celebrated wine, of which 
great quantities are annually exported. Sugar has 
also been cultivated here to a considerable extent j 
and the silk-woriii is reared by the inhabitants, 
but not in any great number: tropical fruits also 
of every description grow here in great abundance. 
Another of their exports is orchil, a substance used 
by dyers } and in former times, a great quantity of 
a wine called Malmsey, was made in this island. At 
present, owing to its lying so far out of the usual 
track of voyagers, its exports are very trifling, if we 
except the wine to which it gives a name, and its 
orchil, which is esteemed excellent. We may also 
mention a kind of filtering-stone brought from Grand 
Canary. 

The geological character of the whcle of these 
islands proves them to be of volcanic origin, and their 
surface is composed of lavas of different kinds, while 
the craters of extinct volcanoes are visible in many 
places. In Teneriffe, the whole of the earth is sai4 
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to be impregnated ^ih sulphur. The island itself 
is a collection of mountains of various heights, in 
the midst of which is seen towering the gigantic 
JPeak^ casting its evening shadow over the surface of 
the ocean for leagues in extent 5 and, while the shades 
of evening are hanging over the lower part of the 
island, having its summit lighted up by the rays of 
the setting sun. 

Among the numerous volcanoes which, in the 
lapse of time, have become wholly or partially extinct, 
the Peak of Teneriffe is celebrated for its great altitude, 
its singular form, and its conspicuous and isolated 
situation. Its summit is between 12 and 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and its conical crest can be 
seen in the air from the distance of 150 miles. 

We have no record of the principal crater, repre- 
sented in the engraving, at p. 136, having been in 
a state of activity, although present appearances 
evidently show that at some remote period such was 
the case. At present it merely discharges sulphurous 
vapours from fissures on its surface. But although 
the summit has been at rest, eruptions have taken 
place from its sides : several of these, which occurred 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, destroyed 
the principal harbour, and did much other damage. 

The summit of the Peak has at different periods 
been reached by enterprising travellers. The follow- 
ing is the substance of an account by one of these 
hazardous adventurers. 

I set forward from the port of Oratava, in company 
with four more English and one Dutchman, with horses 
and servants to carry our provision, together with the usual 
guide ; the night being somewhat cloudy, and the moon 
nearly at full. After travelling till three in the morning, 
we came to a little wooden cross, called the Cross of Soltara; 
and although we had been continually ascending the whole 
road from the port, the Peak seemed almost as high here 
as when we started, a white cloud still hiding the greatest 
part of the sugar-loaf*. Among the trees, not far alwve 
us, we saw the sulphur discharge itself like a squib or 
serpent made of gunpowder, the fire running downwards in 
a stream, and the smoke ascending from the place where 
it first took fire. 

At three quarters ailer four we came to tne top of a 
high, rough, and steep mountain, where grows a tree which 
the Spaniards call * the pine-tree of the afternoon's meal.' 
This hill is very sandy, and a great many rabbits breed 
hei*e : there is also much sand found a great way up the 
Peak itself, and not much below the foot of the sugar-loaf. 
At six we came to the Portillo, which in Spanish signifies 
a breach, or gap ; we saw the Peak about two leagues and 
a half before' us, still covered with a cloud at top, and the 
Spaniards told us we had come about two leagues and a 
half from the port. 

At half-past seven we came to the skirts of the Peak, 
from whence we rode over small white stones about the size 
of the fist, and a great many not much broader than a 
shillmg. Here, if we kept the beaten track, the road was 
good, but if we turned out of it, the horses' feet sunk in 
nearly to the fetlock. 

After we arrived at the top of the second mountain, we 
came to a way that was almost level, but rather ascending, 
and about a furlong ftirther is the foot of the sugar-loaf, 
which we soon reached, at three o'clock in the morning. 
The night was clear where we were, and the moon shone 
very bright, but below, over the sea, we could see the 
clouds, which looked Uke a valley at a prodigious depth 
below. While we sat at the foot of the sugar-loaf, we saw 
the smoke break out in several places : at first it looked 
like little clouds, but these soon vanished, and were suc- 
ceeded by others from the same or other places. 

We set forward to ascend the last and steepest part of 
our journey, namely, the sugar-loaf, exactly at half-past 
three, and resting two or three times, we all arrived at the 
summit by four. 

The shape of the top of the Peak is partly oval, the 

• VV hencvcr the mountain in general is free from vapours, and a 
white cloud U seen to hang like a cap over the very summit, the 
natives predict rainy weather, and generally with truth. At these 
limes the Spaniards say, •' the Peak has got his liulc hat on." 



longest diameter lying N.N.W. and S.S.E., as tiear as I. 
can guess; it is about 140 yards long, the breadth theothetf 
way being about llO. Within the top of the Peak is a 
very deep hole called the caldera, or kettle ; and this is the 
extinct crater. The deepest part of it lies at the south 
end, and is about forty yards deep. Having descended to 
the bottom, we found a great number of large stones, some 
higher than our heads. If a portion of the earth within 
this hollow is rolled up in a long form, and applied to a 
lighted candle, it will burn like brimstone. Several places 
within.ihe top of the Peak are burning in the same manner 
as on the outside. 

T.he report about the difficulty of breathing on the top 
of this place is false, for we breathed as well as if we had 
been below. Before the sun rose, the air was as cold as in 
England, during the sharpest frost. A little after sun- 
rising we saw the shadow of the Peak on the sea, reaching 
over the island of Gromera.'* 

Speaking of the prospect from the summit of the 
Peak, Humboldt says. 

The Peak of Teneriffe, from its slender form and local 
position, unites the advantages of less lofty summits to 
those which arise from very great heights. We not only 
discover from its top a vast expanse of sea, but we see also 
the forests of Teneriffe, and the inhabited parts of the 
coast, in a proximity fitted to produce the most beautiful 
contrasts of form and colour. We might say that the 
volcano crushes with its mass the little isle which serves 
as its basis, and shoots up from the bosom of the waters, to 
a height three times loftier than the region where the 
clouds float in summer. If its crater, half-extinguished 
for ages past, were to shoot forth flakes of fire like that of 
Stromboli in the iEolian Islands, the Peak of Teneriffe 
would serve as a light-house to the mariner in a circuit of 
more than 780 miles. 

When seated on the external edge of the crater, we 
turned our eyes towards the north-w^est, where the coasts 
are decked with villages and hamlets : at our feet masses 
of vapour, constantly driven by the winds, afforded us the 
most variable spectacle. 

A uniform structure of clouds, the same as we have just 
described, and which separated us from the lower regions 
of the island, had been pierced in several places by the 
effect of the small currents of air, which the earth, heated 
by the sun, began to send towards us. From the summit 
of these solitary regions, our eyes hovered over an inhabited 
world ; we enjoyed the striking contrast between the bare 
sides of the Peak, its steep declivities covered with scoriae, 
its elevated plains destitute of vegetation, and the smiling 
aspect of the cultivated country beneath. 

Notwithstanding the great distance, we distinguished 
not only the bouses, the sails of the vessels, and the trunks 
of trees, but our eyes dwelt on the rich vegetation of the 
plains, enamelled with the most vivid colouring. 

We prolonged in vain our stay on the summit of the 
Peak, to wait the moment when we mi^ht enjoy the view 
of the whole of the Archipelago of the Fortunate Islands. 
We discovered Palma, Gomera, and the great Canary at 
our feet; but the mountains of Lanceruta, which were free 
from vapours at sim-rise, were soon envelo|ied iu tliick 
clouds. 

Theri are no rivnlets or springs in the ishind of Ferro, 
the westmost of the Canaries, except on a part of the beach 
which is nearly inaccessible. To supply the place of a 
fountain, however. Nature, ever bountiful, has bestowed 
upon this island a species of tree, unknown to all other 
parts of the world. It is of moderate sice, and its leaves 
are straight, long, and evergreen. Around its summit a 
small cloud perpetually rests, which so drenches the leaves 
with moisture, that they continually distil upon the ground 
a stream of fine clear water. To these trees, as to peren 
nial springs, the inhabitants of Ferro resort ; and are thus 
supplied wiUi an abundance of water for themselves and for 
their cattle. 

The trunk of this tree is about nine feet in circumference , 
the top branches are not higher than thirty feet from the 
ground ; the circumference of all the branches together is 
one hundred and twenty feet; the branches are thick, and 
extended, the leaves being about three feet nfiie inches 
from the ground. Its fruit is shaped like that of the oak, 
but tastes Uke the kernel of a pine-apple, and the leaves 
resemble those of the laurel, but are longer, wider, and 
curved. — Notes to White's Seltome. 

145—2 
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Trade is a fluctuating thing ; it passed from Tyre to 
Alexandria, from Alexandria to Venice, from Venice to 
Antwerp, from Antwerp to Amsterdam and London, the 
English rivalling the Dutch, as the French are now rival- 
ling both. All nations almost, are wisely applying them- 
•elves to trade, and it behoves those who are in possession 
of it, to take the greatest care that they do not lose it. It 
is a plant of tender growth, it requires sun and soil and fine 
seasons to make it thrive and flourish. It will not grow 
like the palm-tree, which, with the more weight and pres- 
sure, rises the more. Liberty is a friend to that, as that is 
a friend to liberty. But the greatest enemy to both, is li- 
centiousness, which tramples upon all law and lawflU autho- 
rity, encourages riots and tumults, promotes drunkenness 
and debauchery, sticks at nothing to support its extravagance, 
practises every art of illicit gain, ruins credit, ruins trade, 
and will in the end ruin liberty itself. Neither kingdoms 
nor commonwealths, neither public companies nor private 
persons, can long carry on a beneficial and flourishing trade 
without virtue, and what virtue teacheth — sobriety, in- 
dustry, frugality, modesty, honesty, nunctuality, humanity, 
charity, the love of our country, and the fear of God.-*- 
Bishop Newton. 

As the mind must govern the hands, so in every society 
the man of intelligeliee must direct the man of labour. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

For all the blessings which Almighty God in his mercv 
bestows upon us, he expects and requires to be thanked. 
He bestows them for the promotion of his glory, and he 
would have us give glory to him. In the volume of his 
book, are noted, both the mercies which we receive, and the 
manner in which we receive them. Let us receive all his 
mercies, especially let us receive his greatest, his spiritual 
mercies, with thankful and obedient hearts : lest, notwith- 
standing the promise of the forgiveness of sins, our iniqui- 
ties be at last visited upon our heads ; and that be realized 
upon us, which was pronounced in righteous judgment 
upon the family of the aged Eli, " Wherefore the Lord God 
of Israel saith, I said indeed that thy house, and the house 
of thy father, should walk before me for ever : but now the 
Lord saith. Be it fu from me : for them that honour me I 
win honour, and they that despise me shall be lightly 
esteemed." — Bishop Mant. 



Religion, whether, natural or revealed, has always the 
same beneficial influence on the mind. In youth, in 
health, and prosperity, it awakens feelings of gratitude, 
and sublime love, and purifies at the same time that which 
it exalts : but it is in misfortune, in sickness, in age, that 
its effects are most truly, and beneficially felt : when sub- 
mission in frith, and humble trust in the divine will, from 
duties become pleasures, undecaying sources of consola- 
tion ; then it creates powers, which were believed to be 
extinct, and gives a fireshness to the mind which was 
supposed to have passed away for ever, but which is now 
renovated as an immortal hope. Its influence outlives all 
earthly enjoyments, and becomes stronger, as the organs 
decay, and the frame dissolves; it appears, as that evening 
star of light, in the horizon of life, which we are sure is to 
become, in another season, a morning star, and it throws 
its radiance through the gloom, and shadow of death. — 
Sir Humphry Davy. 



Whbn I look into my garden, there I see first a small spire 
look out of the earth, which in some months* time, grows 
into a stalk; then after many days* expectation, branches 
forth into some leaves ; at last appears the hope of a flower, 
which, ripened with many suns and showers, arises to its 
perfection, and at last puts fortli its seed for a succeeding 
multiplication. 

If I look into my orchard, I see the well-grafted scions 
vield at first a tender bud ; itself after many years is bodied 
to a solid stock, and under patience of many hard winters, 
spreads forth large arms ; at last being grown to a meet 
ago of vegetation : it begins to grace the spring with some 
fair blossoms, which fklling off kindly, give way to a weak 
embryo of fruit; every day now adds something to the 
growth, till it attains in autumn its full maturit: . The 
Great God of Heaven who can do all things in an instant, 
hath thought good to produce all the effects of natural 
agency, not without a due succession of time. — Bishop 
Hali,, 



REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH IN 
DOVER CASTLE. 

Kent is an interesting county. In richness, fer- 
tility, and natural beauty, it may in many parts dis- 
pute the claim of South Devon, to be considered the 
" Garden of England;" whilst to the lover of history 
and antiquities it presents a field, certainly unrivalled 
in this island. Here was the chief theatre of the 
Roman power in Britain 3 though of their magnifi- 
cence nothing now remains but a few scattered and 
mouldering ruins. Here the beams of Christianity 
first illuminated the darkness of paganism in the 
north I and here was the principal and almost only 
seat of our maritime greatness and foreign trade. 
There is, indeed, scarcely a town on its coast, that 
was not once celebrated in our naval annals ^ and in 
our military history the bowmen of Kent were pre- 
eminently distinguished. Its antiquarian treasures 
are almost unnumbered. The princely, fortress at 
Dover was long regarded as ^' the key and barrier of 
the whole kin^om." The keep of Rochester castle 
is the finest specimen of Norman architecture yet 
remaining ; and there is not a district in the county 
which does not possess either a castellated structure 
or ecclesiastical relic of another age. The ponderous 
Cromlech, called " Kits-C«tty House,'* is one of the 
most perfect remains of Druidical times existing, 
either in England or Wales. Canterbury and its 
antiquities are of other celebrity. 

We have been led into this train of thought by 
contemplating the subject of our engraving — ^the aged 
and mouldering church which stands near the Roman 
Pharos, or watch-tower, on the upper part of the 
hill, within Dover Castle. From many concurring 
circumstances, we are almost disposed to assign this 
structure to a more remote period than the church 
of St. Martin, near Canterbury, which is generally 
considered to have been the earliest place of Christian 
worship in Great Britain. Referring the reader to 
our account of Dover*, we may remark that little 
doubt can exist that the site of Dover Castle was 
a British hiU-fortress long previously to the invasion 
of Cssar, and the subsequent conquest of this island 
by the Roman arms. It is certain that it was one 
of the first places fortified by that people, of which 
the watch-tower previously mentioned presents an 
existing evidence. 

Many antiquaries are of opinion that the church 
in Dover Castle was founded by Lucius, a British 
prince, who possessed the eastern parts of Kent, 
under the Romans^ in the second century. It is 
impossible to do more than guess at the correctness 
of this fact, though, as in St. Martin s church, at 
Canterbury, Roman tiles have been used in con- 
structing the walls, especially the tower. It is, how- 
ever, not impossible, that Lucius, who is said to 
have been converted to Christianity about a. d. 172, 
might have erected this structure in honour of his 
new religion. But for some centuries afterwards, 
the blessings of the Christian religion were not 
fully extended to Britain ; which may partly be ac- 
counted for by the conquest of the country by the 
Saxons, after its abandonment by the Romans, in 
the fifth century. It was not until the close of the 
following century, when St. Augustine landed in 
Kent (a.d. 596), that Christianity may be said to have 
taken firm root in our island. St. Augustine, full 
of holy zeal, soon converted the Saxon king, Ethel- 
bert, to the true faith; and, moved by his repre- 
sentations, that prince immediately assigned the 
church within Dover Castle, which, from the security 

* Se^ Saturday MagoMine, Vol. III., p. ]64« 
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of its situation, was then admirably adapted for such a 
purpose, to himself and his followers, for the celebra- 
tion of the offices of religion. Divine service having 
been previously performed within its walls, the church 
was re-consecrated, and dedicated by St. Augustine 
to the Virgin Mary. The mission of Augustine seems 
for some time to have proceeded slowly : Eadbald, 
the son of Ethelbert, on succeeding to the throne, 
relapsed into Paganism. He was, however, soon 
re-converted, when, as some atonement for his errors, 
he founded a college for twenty-four priests within 
the castle, as an appendage to the Church. But 
these ecclesiastics did not long retain possession; 
for in 690, Withred, King of Kent, removed the 
foundation to a new structure, which he had erected 
for the purpose in the adjacent town j considering, 
that religious pursuits jarred with the din and con- 
fusion of military Ufe. It is probable that the college 
in the castle was demolished at the same period, as 
no trace of its existence remains, nor has it ever been 
alluded to in any of the subsequent accounts of the 
place. Three chaplains, who wore the prebendal 
costume, in virtue of the rank and antiquity of the 
establishment, continued, however, to be attached 
to the church, and officiated until the period of the 
Reformation, when their number was reduced to 
one. Since 1690, principally in consequence of the 
dilapidated state of the structure, religious service 
has been wholly discontinued there. 

It is impossible to behold the aged and time-worn 
ruins of this little Christian temple, surrounded as 
it is with all the '' pomp and circumstance" of mili- 
tary power and defence, without feelings at once 
forcible and affecting. Whilst contemplating its 
shattered wall and crumbling tower, fast falling to 
decay, under the influence of the great destroyer. 
Time, we are led back to reflect on the circumstances 



of its erection, till our mind becomes fixed on the 
great Author of our blessed Religion; and whilst 
we have outward demonstration before us of the 
truth of the preacher's saying, " That one generation 
passeth away, and another generation cometh, but 
all is vanity " in this lower world, we are the more 
forcibly struck with the importance of securing that 
better world which is promised to the faithful. 

Of the existing state of the church, our engraving 
furnishes an accurate illustration. Its design was 
cruciform; the tower, which was originally higher 
than at present, is supported by four arches, of lofty 
proportion ; the pilasters on their north and south 
sides consist of squared stone, with a bead embracing 
the front of an elliptic arch. The latter is of a much 
more recent date than the other arches, which, in- 
cluding their pilasters, are composed of tiles, in the 
method practised by the Romans. The roof of the 
building, which extends to a length of about sixty 
feet, is entirely destroyed. The tower is quadran- 
gular, each side measuring about twenty-eight feet. 

The most cursory observer of this structure must 
remark that it has undergone, at various periods, 
extensive changes. The original roof appears to have 
been flat ; on its removal, the windows of the church 
were greatly enlarged and elevated, the roof being 
rendered loftier. Subsequently, a still more ele* 
vated roof, although more horizontal in its plan than 
the preceding, was raised, which remained until the 
last century. Various marks may be traced on the 
south-west side of the turret, which denote these 
changes, and it has been observed by an accurate 
topographer, that the triple columns in the angles of 
the tower, and the voussures extending from their 
capitals, also prove that part of the alterations were 
effected subsequently to the introduction of Gothic 
fu^hitecture into this country. 
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AHMED, THE COBBLER. 

A PERSIAN STORY. 

In the city of Isfahan lived Ahmed, the cobbler, an 
honest and industrious man, whose wish was to pass 
through life quietly: but he had married a handsome 
wife, who was fiir from being contented with his 
humble sphere. Sittdra, such was her name, was 
ever forming foolish schemes of riches and grandeur; 
and though Ahmed never encouraged them, she 
continued to persuade herself that she was certainly 
destined to great fortune. 

One evening, while in this temper of mind, she 
went to the Hemm&m, where she saw a lady retiring 
dressed in a magnificent robe, covered with jewels, 
and surrounded by slaves. On making inquiry, she 
learned it was the wife of the chief astrologer to the 
king. With this information she returned home. 
Her husband met her at the door, but was received 
with a frown ; nor cotdd all his caresses for several 
hours obtain a smile or a word : at length, she said 3 
" Cease your caresses, unless you are ready to give 
itie a proof that you really love me.** 

" What proof," exclaimed poor Ahmed, ' can you 
desire, which I will not give*^'* " Give over cobbling,*' 
said she, *' turn astrologer j your fortune will be made, 
and I shall be happy.'* 

" Astrologer," cried Ahmed; " have you forgotten 
who I am, that you want me to engage in a profes- 
sion which requires so much skill and knowledge ?" 

" I neither think nor care about your qualifications,*' 
said the wife : '* all I know is, that if you do not turn 
astrologer, I will be divorced from you." 

The cobbler remonstrated, but in vain. The figure 
of the astrologer's wife had taken possession of 
Sittdra's imagination. She dreamt of nothing else. 
What could poor Ahmed do ? He was dotingly fond 
of his wife ; so he sold his little stock, and bought an 
astrolabe, an almanack, and a table of the signs of 
the zodiac. He then went to the market-place, 
crying, " I am an astrologer; I know the sun, the 
moon, the stars; I can calculate nativities; I can 
foretell every thing that is to happen.** 

A crowd soon gathered round him. *' What, 
friend Ahmed," said one, "have you worked till 
your head is turned ?'* " Are you tired of looking 
down at your last," cried another, " that you are now 
looking up at the planets ?** and a thousand other 
jokes assailed his ears. 

The king s jeweller, having lost the richest ruby 
belonging to the crown, looked forward to death as 
inevitable. In this state he reached the crowd, and 
asked what was the matter. " Ahmed, the cobbler," 
said one, " is become an astrologer." The jeweller no 
sooner heard this, than he went up to Ahmed, and 
said, " If you understand your art, you must be 
able to discover the king's ruby. Do so, and I will 
give you two hundred pieces of gold. But if you 
fail, I will take measures to have you put to death as 
an impostor." 

Poor Ahmed was thunderstruck. He stood long 
without being able to move, grieving that the wife 
whom he so loved, had, by her envy and selfishness, 
brought him to such a fearful alternative; at length 
he exclaimed aloud, " Oh woman, woman, thou art 
more baneiiil to the happiness of man than the 
poisonous dragon of the desert." 

The ruby had been secreted by the jeweller's wife, 
who, disquieted by those alarms which ever attend 
guilt, had sent one of her female slaves to watch 
her husband. This slave, when she heard Ahmed 
compare a woman to a poisonous dragon, was 
satisfied that he must know every thing. She 
ran to her mistress, and cried, " you are discovered. 



my dear mistress, by a vile astrologer.** She' then 
related what she had seen and heard. 

The jeweller*s wife went in search of the astrologer, 
and throwing herself at his feet, cried, ** Spare my 
honour and my life, and I will confess all." 

" What can you have to confess to me ?*' exclaimed 
Ahmed, in amazement. 

*' Oh ! nothing with which you are not already 
acquainted. I stole the ruby to punish my husband, 
who uses me cruelly, and I thought to obtain riches 
for myself, and to have him put to death. I beg 
only for mercy, and will do whatever you command.'* 

Ahmed assumed much solemnity, and said, " Wo- 
man, it is fortunate for thee that thou hast come 
to confess and to beg for mercy. Return to thy 
house, put the ruby under thy husband's pillow, and 
thy guilt shall never be suspected." Ahmed followed 
her home, and told the jeweller that the ruby was 
lying under the pillow of his couch, l^e jeweller 
thought Ahmed must be crazy, but he ran to his 
couch and found the ruby in the place described. He 
came back to Ahnied, called him the preserver of 
his life, and gave hltn the two hundred pieces of gold, 
declaring he was the first astrologer of the age. 

These praises conveyed no joy to the poor cobbler, 
who returned home more thankful for his pre- 
servation, than elated by his gooa fortune. His 
wife ran up to him, and exclaimed, " Well, my diear 
astrologer ! what success ?" " There,*' said Ahmed 
very gravely, " are two hundred pieces of gold ! 1 
hope you will be satisfied now, and not ask me again 
to hazard my life." JSitt&ra, however, saw nothing 
but the gold which would enable her to vie with the 
chief astrologer's wife. " Courage, my dear husband,** 
she said, " this is only your first labour in your noble 
profession. Go on, and we shall become rich and 
happy." In vain Ahmed remonstrated. She accused 
him of not loving her, and ended with her usual 
threat of leaving him. Ahmed's heart melted, and 
he agreed to make another trial. Accordingly, next 
morning, he sallied forth, exclaiming, as b^ore. A 
crowd again gathered round him, but it was now 
with wonder, not ridicule ; for the voice of fame had 
converted the poor cobbler into the most learned 
astrologer of Isfahan. 

While every body was gazing at him, a lady passed 
by veiled, having just lost at the Hemm&m a valuable 
necklace and ear-rings. She was in great alarm, but 
being told the story of the famous astrologer, she 
went up to Ahmed, saying, " Find my jewels, and I 
will give you fifty pieces of gold.'* The poor cobbler 
was confounded, and looked down, thinking only 
how to escape a public exposure of his ignorance. 
The lady had, in the crowd, torn the lower part of 
her veil. He noticed this, and wishing to inform 
her of it in a delicate manner, he whispered, " Lady, 
look down at the rent." Ahmed's speech brought at 
once tp her mind how her loss could have occurred, 
and she exclaimed with delight, '' Stay here, thou 
great astrologer, I will return immediately with the 
reward thou so well deservest.*' She did so, carrying 
in one hand the jewels, and in the other a purse. 
" There is gold for thee,** she said, " thou wonderful 
man, to whom all the secrets of nature are revealed. 
When thou desiredst me to look at the rent, I recol- 
lected the rent near the bottom of the wall in the 
bath-room, where I had hid them. I can now go 
home in peace, and it is all owing to thee.*' 

Ahmed returned to his home, again thankful to 
Providence for his preservation, and fully resolved 
never again to tempt it; but his handsome wife 
renewed her entreaties and threats, to make her fond 
husband continue his career as an astrologer. 
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About this time tlie king's treasury was robbed of 
forty chests of gold and jewels. The officers of 
state used all diligence to find the thieves^ but in 
vain. The king sent for his astrologer^ and declared 
that if the robbers were not detected by a stated 
time^ he, as well as the principal ministers, should be 
put to death. Only one day remained. All their 
search had proved fruitless, when the astrologer was 
advised to send for the cobbler, who had become so 
famous for his discoveries. " You see the eflfects of 
your ambition," said Ahmed to his wife j " the 
king's astrologer has heard of my presumption, and 
will have me executed as an impostor." 

On entering the palace, he was surprised to see 
the chief astrologer come forward to receive him, and 
npt less so to hear himself thus addressed : " The 
ways of heaven, most learned Ahmed, are unsearch- 
able ; the high are often cast down, and the low are 
lifted up 5 it is my turn now to be depressed by fate, 
it is thine to be exalted by fortune," This speech 
was interrupted by a messenger from the king, who 
desired the attendance of Ahmed. When he came 
into the king's presence, he bent his body to the 
ground, and wished his majesty long life and pro- 
sperity. " Tell me, Ahmed," said the king, " who has 
stolen my treasure ?" *^ There were forty thieves 
concerned," answered Ahmed. " Who were they," 
said the king, " and what have they done with my 
gold and jewels ?" " These questions," said Ahmed, 
" I cannot now answer j but I hope to satisfy yoiir 
majesty, if you will grant me forty days to make my 
calculations." " I do so," said the king, " but when 
they are past, if my treasure is not found, your life 
shall pay the forfeit." 

Ahmed returned to his house well pleased, for he 
resolved to fly from a city where his fame was likely 
to be his ruin. On imparting this resolution to his 
wife, she said to him with scorn, " Hear me, Ahmed ! 
I am determined thou shalt not escape ; and shouldst 
thou attempt to run away, I will inform the king's 
officers, and have thee put to death, even before the 
forty days are expired. Thou knowest me too well 
to doubt my keeping my word. So take courage, 
and endeavour to m^e thy fortune.'* The poor cob- 
bler was dismayed at this speech. *^ Well," said he, 
" your will shall be obeyed. You know I am no 
scholar, and have little skill in reckoning; so there 
are forty dates : give me one of them every night after 
I have said my prayers, that I may put them in a jar, 
and by counting them, may always see how many 
are gone of the few days which I have to live." 

Meanwhile, the thieves had received accurate in- 
formation of every measure taken to discover them. 
One of them was among the crowd when the king 
sent for Ahmed, and hearing that he had declared 
their exact number, he ran to his comrades and 
exclaimed, " We are all found out ! Ahmed has told 
the king that there are forty of us." . " There needed 
no astrologer to tell that," said the captain. " Forty 
chests having been stolen, he naturally guessed that 
there must be forty thieves : that is all : still it is 
prudent to watch him. One of us must go to-night 
to the terrace of his house, and listen to his con- 
versation with his wife : he will, no doubt, tell her 
what success he has had in his endeavours to de- 
tect us." Soon after nightfall, one of the thieves 
repaired to the terrace, just as the cobbler had 
finished his prayers, and his wife was giving him the 
first date. " Ah !" said Ahmed, as he took it, '* there 
js one of the forty." The thief, hearing these words, 
hastened to the gang and told them, that ihe moment 
he took his post, Ahmed said to his wife, that one 
pf them was there, ^ The spy's tale was not Relieved, 



but it was determined to send two men the next 
night, at the same hour. They reached the house 
just as Ahmed received the second date, and heard 
him exclaim, " To-night there are two of them." 
The astonished thieves fled, and told their still in- 
credulous comrades what they had heard. Three 
men were consequently sent the third night, four the 
fourth, and so on. On the last they all went; and 
Ahmed exclaimed cdoud, '^ The number is complete ! 
To-night the whole forty are here." 

All doubts were now removed. Even the captain 
3neided, and declared that it was hopeless to elude 
a man thus gifted. He therefore advised that they 
should make a friend of the cobbler, by bribing him 
with a share of the booty. His advice was approved 
of; and an hour before dawn, they knocked at 
Ahmed's door. The poor man jumped out of bed, 
and supposing the soldiers were come to lead him to 
execution, cried out, " I know what you are come 
for. It is an unjust and wicked deed." 

" Most wonderful man!" said the captain, "we 
are convinced that thou knowest why we are comev 
Here are two thousand pieces of gold, which we 
will give thee, provided thou wilt say nothing more 
about the matter." " Say nothing about it !" said 
Ahmed. " Do you think it possible I can suffer 
such gross wrong and injustice, without making it 
known to all the world ?" ** Have mercy on us ! 
exclaimed the thieves, '* only spare our lives, and we 
will restore the royal treasure." 

The cobbler started, rubbed his eyes, and being 
satisfied that he was awake, and that the thieves 
were really before him, he said in a solemn tone, 
" Guilty men ! ye are persuaded ye cannot escape 
from my penetration, which knows the position of 
every star in the heavens. Your repentance has 
saved you. But ye must restore all that ye have 
stolen. Go straightway, carry the forty chests 
exactly as ye found them, and bury them a foot 
deep, under the southern wall of the old ruined 
Hemm^m. If ye do this punctually, your lives are 
spared : if ye fail, destruction will faU upon you and 
your families." 

The thieves promised obedience and departed. 
About two hours after, the royal guard came, and 
desired Ahmed to follow them. Without imparting to 
his wife what had occurred, he bade her farewell affec- 
tionately, and she exhorted him to be of good cheer. 

A reward suited to their merits awaited Ahmed 
and his wife. The good man stood with a cheerful 
countenance before the king, who, on his arrival, 
immediately said, "Ahmed, thy looks are promising; 
hast thou discovered my treasure ?" " Does your 
majesty require the thieves, or the treasure ? The 
stars will only grant one or the other," said Ahmed ; 
" 1 can deliver up either, not both." " I should be 
sorry not to punish the thieves," answered the king : 
** but if it must be so, I choose the treasure." " And 
you give the thieves a full and free pardon ?" "I 
do, provided I find my treasure untouched." " Then," 
said Ahmed, " if your majesty will follow me, the 
treasure shall be restored." 

The king and all his nobles followed the cobbler 
to the ruins of the old Hemmilm. There, casting 
his eyes toward Heaven, Ahmed muttered some 
sounds, which wei-e supposed by the spectators to be 
magical conjurations, but which were, in reality, the 
prayers and thanksgivings of a sincere and pious 
heart for a wonderfid deliverance. He then pointed 
to the wall, and requested his majesty would order 
his attendants to dig there. The work was hardly 
begun, when the forty chests were found with the 
treasurer s seal still nnbroken. 
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The king's Joy knew no bounds : he immediately 
appointed Ahmed his chief astrologer^ assigned to 
him an apartment in th6 palace^ and declared that 
he should marry his only daughter. The young 
princess was not dissatisfied with her fiather*s 
choice; for her mind was stored with virtue, and 
she had learnt to value the talents which she 
believed Ahmed to possess. The royal will was 
carried into execution as soon as formed, and 
the change did not alter the character of Ahmed. 
As he had beenmeek and humble in adversity, he 
was modest and gentle in prosperity. Conscious of 
his own ignorance, he continued to ascribe his good 
fortune solely to the favour of Providence. He 
became daily more attached to the beautiful and 
virtuous princess whom he had married; and he 
could not help contrasting her character with that of 
his former wife, whom he had ceased to love, and of 
whose unreasonable and unfeeling vanity he was now 
fully sensible. 

Sitt&ra saw with despair that her wishes for his ad- 
vancement had been more than accomplished, but that 
all her own desires had been entirely frustrated. Her 
husband was chief astrologer; he was rich enough to 
enable his wife to surpass all the ladies of Isfs^an, 
whenever she went to the Hemm&m: but he had 
marrie^l a princess, and his former cruel and un- 
principled wife was, according to the custom of 
the country, banished from his house, and con- 
demned to live on whatever pittance she might 
receive from a man whose love and esteem she hEul 
forfeited. These thoughts distracted her, and she 
now became anxious only for his destruction. An 
opportunity of attempting to indulge her revengeful 
feelings was not long wanting. Her designs, how- 
ever, ^were discovered, but her guilt was pardoned. 
She was left with a mere subsistence, a prey to dis- 
appointment; for she continued to the last to sigh 
for that splendour she had seen displayed by the 



chief astrologer's wife at the Hemm&m; thereby 
affording a sdutary lesson to those who admit envy 
into their bosoms, and endeavomr to obtain their ends 
by unreasonable and unjustifiable means. 

In the mean time the good cobbler had been nomi- 
nated vizier; and the same virtue which had obtained 
him respect in the humblest sphere of life, caused 
him to be loved and esteemed in the high station 
to which he was elevated. 

[Abridged from SketeUt of Periia.J 



Happy t^ere it for us all, if we bore prosperity as well aad 
wisely as we endure an adverse fortune. The reason 
wherefore it is not so, I suppose to be, that the same dispo 
sition which in the one state ferments into pride, in the 
other is refined into fortitude ; and that the cares, which 
eat the heart, are less injurious to our spiritual nature, than 
vanities that inflate it and corrupt it. — Southey* 

Every sensual pleasure, and every day of idleness and 

useless living, lops off a branch from our short life. 

Jeremy Taylor. 



The cares, and toils, and necessities, the refreshments and 
delights, of common life, are the great teachers of common 
sense : nor can there be any effective school of sober reason, 
where these are excluded. Whoever, either by elevation 
of rank, or peculiarity of habits, lives far removea from this 
kind of tuition, rarely makes much proficiency in that 
excellent qualitjr of the intellect A man who has little or 
nothing to do with other men, on terms of open and free 
eauality, needs the native sense of five, to behave himself 
with only a fair average of propriety.— /fts^ory of 
Enthusiasm, 



It hath been observed by wise and considering men, that 
wealth hath seldom been the portion, and never the mark 
to discover good people; but that Almighty God, who 
disposeth all things wisely, hath of his abundant goodness 
denied it (He only knows why) to many, whose minds he 
hath enricl^ with the greater blessings of knowledge and 

virtue, as the fairer testimonies of his love to mankind. 

IzAAK Walton. 
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THB CATHEDRAL OF 0?lLp^NS. 
ORi|B4N8 19 a large town, of grefit antiquity, in the 
centra} V^ ^^ Francfe> situa^o^oa'thc rigli|; bank of 
the river Loire. It is the* capital of the department 
of the Loiret^ and consequently the seat of a prefect^ 
and of the departimental offices ; it is ali^o the seat of 
a bishopric. It stands at the foot of a small hill, 
and its appearance from a distance is beautiful ; the 
country around is undulatmg and diversified in its 
character^ bein^ covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
and presenting the appearance of pleasure-grounds, 
agreeably intermixed with vineyards and fruit-trees. 
^e town itself is built with tolerable regularity -, the 
streets are in general straight, though narrow and 
inconvenient, and the architecture of the houses is 
chiefly of an antiquated style. Its principal attraction 
is the Cathedral, which is esteemed one of the finest 
Gothic buildings in France. 

It is comparatively a modem work, having been 
commenced in the year 1601, and it owes its origin 
to the great king Henry the Fourth. That monarch 
was excommunicated by the pope as a heretic in pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion -, but was afterwards 
absolved, when, in order to secure possession of his 
throne, he embraced the Catholic faith. One con- 
dition of the absolution was, that the king shotdd 
establish certain religious houses in France 3 but 
Henry was allowed to exchange this obligation, for 
that of restoring the Cathedral of Orleans, '^hich, 
since the year 1567, fiad remained in a very 
dilapidated sfate. In order to procure the fundis 
necessary for the accomplis'hment of this object, a 
solemn jubilee was proclaimed, to take place in the 
city, and recourse was had to one of those artifices by 
which the church of Rome, practising on the super- 
stitious ignorance and credulity of the fige, had so 
frequently succeeded in replenishing an exhausted 
treasury. The scandalous 'sale of indulgences — those 
*' wicked contrivances of Romish flatterers'' as Luther 
called them, — which had for their object '* to rob men 
of their money, and to pervert the faith of the Gospel/* 
— was openly exercised 3 and that the powerful influ- 
ence of example might not be wanting, the festival 
was publicly attended by the king and queen. 

The scheme was, as it had been on former occa- 
sions, successful ; ^nd the people i^ocked in numbers 
to Orleans^ eager to purchase an imaginary pardon 
for their sins, upon ttxe easy terms on which *i(t was 
offered,-^for ordinarily it was necessary to make a 
journey to Roi;ne^ to obtain an indulgence. ' So great 
indeed was the concourse of persoJ^s assembled, that 
the preachers were compelled tb c^Iiver their dis- 
courses in the opeii air i In the space of three months, 
the communion was administered to 500,000 indi- 
viduals, and'no'less \han 10,000 masses were celebrct- 
ted In the same period. ^ T^e fruits of ^hls imposture 
were so considerable, that on th^ 18th of April, lOQl, 
the first stone of the new cathedral was laid, — ^the 
ceremony Wing performed by the king, in person, 
with great pomp,- The monarch was extremely zea- 
lous on the occasion^ and expressed, strongly, his 
determination to complete the woi^k which his hands 
had thus begun ; nevertheless its progress was slow, 
being impeded by various unforeseen obstacles. £ ven 
at this day Qie Cathedral Is not entirely finished. 

The inhabitants of Orleans, and the historians of 
the town, speak oj[ their Cathedral as the most mag- 
nificent ijj Wance ^— it certainly possesses very con- 
aiderable' attractions. A^hough built chiefly in the 
geventeenth century, the character of its architecture 
is, with some exceptions, that of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth ; and the manner in which the architects 
have preserved, throughout affiidst the 'whole struc- 



ture, a perfect unity ^ style, and a freedom from 
those vicidus innbv^tiqnsVJiicb )^ jbee9'lnt|;iMluced 
in their own timc^8> is 4^ervin£ of muc^' commenda- 
tion. The great' western, or principal fronts wa^ 'begun 
in 1723, and is surmounted by two towers, which 
form its principal ornaments, and which consist of 
three beautiful pieces of Architecture, rising succes- 
sively one above the other, and each smaller than the 
base on which it rests. The northern and southern 
sides of the building are 'nearly similar in their ap- 
pearance ; the latter is represented in our engraving, 
and derives much beauty from the rose window and 
the fljring buttresses which ornament the extremity 
of the transept in this direction. 

The interior of the Cathedral of Orleans is spacious, 
and has much of that character of vastness and gran- 
deur which distinguish buildings of its kind, but 
there is nothing particularly remarkable, either in its 
architectural arrangements, or in the ornaments which 
decorate it. It would indeed be singular, if, while 
after the lapse of more than two centuries, and the 
expenditure of immense sums of money, the building 
itself remains still unfinished, its embellishment should 
have reached any degree of perfection. Before the 
Revolution it did possess some ornaments of value ; 
but almost all of them disappeared at that period. 



Good works may exist without gaving principles, anj 
therefore cannot contain in themaelvea the principles of 
salvation ; but saving principles never did, never can exist 
without good works. Men often talk a^ain^t faith, and 
make strange monsters in their imagination of those wha 
profess to abide by the words of the apostle interpreted 
literally, and yet in their ordinary feelings, they themselves 
judge and act by a similar principle. For what is love 
without kind offices whenever they are possible ? (and they 
dre always bossible, if not by actions,' commonly so called, 
yet by kind words, by kind looks, and where tibese are out 
of our power,^ by kind thougtta and fervent prayers !) yet 
what noble mind would not be offended,' 'if ne were sup- 
posed to value tlie serviceable offices equally with the love 
that produced tjiem ; or if he were thon^at 'to value <he 
love fbr the sake of the'serrices, an^' not Ae 'sendees for 
the sake of the love P-^-CoLBRiDOK. '"' ' * 

Amongst great numbers of men accounted pclb, but few 
really are so. I takehim to"W Ae ohiy ifica'ftian,' tliat 
lives upon what be Has, owei nothing, and is contented. 
For there is no determinate sum of money, tor quantity 
df estate, that can denote a foan 'rich; since ^0 man is 
truly rich that has not 'so much as perfectly^ satiates his 
desire of having more. I'or the ^^sire, of more 'u want, 
ind want is poverty.— ^H owe. • • ♦ ' • i . t . 

In a late number of the Saturday Maaazm€\ a descrip- 
tion was ^iveii of the Pkpyrus plant, (vyperus papyrus.) 
it is probable that Bishop Jeremy Taylor djrew his fllustration 
from this plant in the following very remarkable passa|;e. 

^ Tlie canes of Egypt, when they newly arise ftbm their 
bed of mud and slime of Niliis, start up into an equal and 
continued lengtl^ and are interrupted out with few knots, 
and are strong and beauteous^ with great "distances and 
Intervals; but when they are grown to theft fiiU length, 
they lessen into the point of a pyramid,* and multiply their 
knots and joints, interrupting the fineness and smoothness 
of its body; so are the steps and declensions of" him that 
does not grow in grace. At first, when he springs up from 
his impurity by the waters of baptism and repentance, he 
grows straight and strong, and suffers but few interruptions 
of piety; and his constant courses of religion are but rarely 
intermitted, till they ascend up to a full ag^, or towards 
the ends of their life; then Ihey are weak, and their 
devotions often intermitted, knd they seek excuses, and 
love God and religion less and less; till their old age, 
instead of a crown of their virtue and perseverance, ends 
in levity and unprefitable courses;' lignt and useless as 
the tufted feathers upon tho cane, eveij wind can plav with 
it and abuse it, but no man can make it useful.*' — -Sermon 
xiv. $ 3. D. I. E. 

'' ' ^ See the Saturday Magaiim, Vol. ly., p. 206. 
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GREAT NUMBERS. 

No, I. NVMBKRS DSSCRIPTITE OF MAGNITUDE. 

In mental operations^ few things are more difficulty 
or more imperfectly performed^ than that of esti- 
mating great nmnbers. We are accustomed to speak 
and to read of thousands and millions of miles, of 
years, of inhabitants, and of pounds sterling, without 
possessing any definite Idea of the relative degrees of 
vastness which these numbers are intended to pre* 
figure, as respects extension, duration, population, or 
value. 

To assist our conceptions as to the magnitude of 
the earth ; of its attendant, the moon ; of the sun ; 
and of the planets, which, like ourselves, revolve 
round the sun ; to enable us to form some notion of 
the distance the moon is from the earth ; that of the 
respective planets from the earth and the si3in ; and of 
the sun from the nearest star -, it seems desirable that 
we employ some simple and familiar mode of com- 
putation, in addition to that of abstract quantities ; 
and that the process we select, should impressively 
convey to the mind an accurate perception of great- 
ness, without fatiguing and bewildering it by frequent 
repetition. 

In surveying the world on which we dwell, we are, 
very properly, affected by its extent and its grandeur. 
It is, when viewed in relation to the beings who 
inhabit it, extensive, as respects its dimensions, and 
magnificent, as respects its structure. But when we 
contrast it with other worlds, some of which may be 
considered our near neighboursr, our own beautiful 
globe sinks into, comparative insignificance 3 and 
though we know it is not the least, we have abundant 
attestations that it is very feir removed from the 
greatest, of the Creator's works. 

The only means we possess, for ascertaining the 
dimensions of the earth, is by measuring off, in 
succession, certain distinct portions of its surface, 
and then computing the extent of the whole by a 
comparison of these separate parts. This has been 
done with such astonishing accuracy that Sir J. W. 
Herschel assures us, he considers it extremely 
improbable that, in the estimated diameter * of the 
earth, an error exists to the extent of five miles. 

The figure of the earth is spherical. It is not a 
true sphere, inasmuch that its equatorial diameter is 
somewhat greater than its polar. The difference, 
however, is so trifling, that in a model made to 
represent the earth in its just 
proportions, supposing it to 
be sixteen inches in diameter, 
in the direction denoted in 
the annexed figure from A 
J to B 3 the diameter in the 
p other direction, from C to D, 
would require to be only /^th 
(one twentieth) of an inch 
less 3 a variation from a true 
sphere, that neither the hand 
nor the eye could detect. 
The greatest diameter of the earth is estimated as 
equal to 7925 (seven thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five), and its least, to 7899 (seven thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine) English miles, the 
difference being 26 miles. A mile is equal to 8 
furlongs, each furlong being equal to 220 yards, 
each yard equal to 3 feet, and each foot equal to 12 
inches. An English statute mile comprises, there- 




• From two Greek words, dia^ through, and rmtron, a raeasure. 
It implies a right line ; that is, a straight line passing through the 
centre of a circle or other curved figure, dividing it into two equal 



parts. As applied to a solid, it denotes the distanee from the exterior 
surface on one side, to the exterior surface on the other side, by a 
straight line passing through the centre. 



fore, 8 furlongs, or 1760 (one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty) yards, or 5280 (five thousand 
two hundred and eighty) feet, or 63,360 (sixty-three 
thousand three hundred and sixty) inches. 

The real diameter of the earth approximates so 
nearly to 8000 (eight thousand) miles, that it is 
generally so described for the sake of round numbers. 
As our object is not so much to convey accurate 
information on subjects connected with astronomy^ 
on the present occasion, as it is to give a general idea 
of the dimensions of the earth, and of the bodies 
that are known to ua as its companions in the Solar 
System, we shall adopt the popular mode of compu- 
tation ; assume the diameter of the earth as equal to 
8000 miles, and employ that diameter as a standard 
measure in comparing the earth with other worlds. 

If a man were to walk 4 miles per hour, and 12 
hours per day, but resting on the Sabbath-day, he 
would be six lunar months (28 days each), 3 weeks, 
and nearly 5 days, walking 8000 miles. A stage^ 
coach, travelling at an average rate of 10 miles per 
hour/ both day and night, and, as is too commonly 
the practice, Sundays and other days alike, would 
accomplish that distance in 1 month 5 days and 8 
hours. A steam-carriage on a rail- way, similar. to 
those employed between Liverpool and Manchester, 
moving at an average rate of 25 miles per hour, day 
and night, Sundays and other days, wotdd peiform 
the distance in 13 days and 6 hours. 

The diameter of the earth is only one of its di- 
mensions. The extent of its exterior surface, is 
what chiefly concerns its inhabitants, since it is there 
that they carry on the greatest number of their 
daily avocations. The circumference f of the earth 
at the equator, is estimated at 24,899 (twenty-four 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine) or, in round 
numbers, 25,000 (twenty-five thousand) miles. To 
travel this distance would occupy a man, walking at 
the rate already mentioned, 20 months, 2 weeks, and 
5 days. A ship, supposing she could take a direct 
course, and average 8 miles per hour, would accom^ 
pllsh the distance in 4 months, 2 weeks, 4 days, and 
5 hours; a stage-coach in 3 months, 2 weeks, 6 
days, and 4 hours ; and a steam-carriage in 1 month, 
1 week, 6 days, and 1 6 hours. 

The moon, b^ing our nearest neighbour and con • 
stant companion in the regions of space, next claims 
our attention. The moon is very inferior in size to 
the earth. Its diameter is rather more than one - 
fourth that of t^e earth; namely, 2160 (two thou 
sand one hundred and sixty) miles. Supposing the • 
earth to be a solid sphere, (and there is every reason 
to conclude that it is,) if the materials of which it is 
composed were separated into 49 equal parts, each 
part would be equal to the bulk of the moon. To 
walk 2160 miles, would occupy a man 1 month, 3 
weeks, and 3 days. The circumference of a circle is 
rather more than 3 times its diameter |, The cir- 
cumference of the moon is about 6785 (six thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-five) miles, a distance that 
would be run by a steam-carriage in 1 1 days and 7} 
hours. 

Next in order among the superior planets, as 
respects dimensions, is Mercury, whose diameter is 
estimated at 3140 (three thousand one hundred and 
forty) miles. Mercury is larger than the moon, but 
considerably less than the earth. Venus is nearer 
the size of the earth than either of the other planets, 
its diameter being about 7800 (seven thousand eight 
hundred) miles. Mars has a diameter rather more 

t From two Latin words, eireum, round, and ffro, to carry* It si|f« 
nifies the exterior Hue that bouads a circular body. 

t As 1 is to 3.1416, so is the diameter of a circle to its eircum- 
ference. 

146^2 
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than half that of the earth; namely, 4100 (foor 
thousand one hundred) miles. 

Revolving hetween Mars and Jupiter are four 
celestial bodies^ commonly called planets j but which 
are supposed to be the separated fragments of what 
was once a larger planet. The names of these 
bodies^ which have all been discovered since the 
commencement of the present century, are Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. They are so extremely 
diminutive, when compared with the other planetary 
bodies, that they seem only as specks in the creation $ 
the la^st being 1 60 and the smallest about 80 miles 
in diameter. They are not visible to the unassisted 
eye. 

The largest planet in our system, is Jupiter. The 
diameter of this magnificent body is nearly 1 1 times 
that of the earth. It is estimated at 87,000 (eighty- 
seven thousand) miles. For a man to walk that 
distance, would occupy very nearly 7 years *, a steam- 
carriage would accomplish it in 5 months and 5 days. 
Saturn has a diameter equal to 10 times that of Uie 
earth, or about 80,000 (eighty thousand miles.) 
Next beyond Saturn, is Uranus, the most remote of 
the planets known to the inhabitants of our world. 
Its idiameter is about 35,000 (thirty-five thousand) 
miles, rather more than 4 times that of the earth. 
The bulk of Uranus is equal to 80 such bodies as 
the earth. 

The most transcendently beautiful of all the mighty 
orbs with which we are associated, is the Sun, the 
centre of motion, and the source of light, to the 
whole planetary system. In contemplating an object 
in its dimensions so stupendous, in its aspect so 
splendid, the mind is lost in wonder. The real 
diameter of the sun is estimated at 882,000 (eight 
hundred and eighty-two thousand) miles, exceeding, 
in this respect, the earth, in the proportion of 1 1 14 
to 1. In bulk, the sun is equal to 1,384,472 (one 
miUion, three hundred and eighty-foHr thousand, four 
hundred and seventy-two) such bodies as the earth. 

To travel a distance equal to the diameter of the 
sun, would occupy a man, supposing him to proceed 
at the rate we have before mentioned, 58 years, 1 1 
months, 2 weeks, and 3 days. A steam-carriage 
wotdd be 4 years and 2 weeks performing the same 
distance. Proceeding uninterruptedly at the same 
rate, namely, 25 miles per hour, it would occupy 12 
years, 8 months, 3 weeks, 5 days, and 2 hours, for a 
steam-carriage to run a distance equal to the circum- 
ference of the sun, which is about 2,770,891 (two 
"millions, seven hundred and seventy thousand, eight 
hundred and ninety-one) miles ! 

Here we lay down the pen. We have treated only 
of the magnitude of the bodies known to us, as 
composing what is termed, by its relation to the sun, 
the Solar System. We have said nothing of the 
respective distance of the planets from the sun, from 
each other, and from the earth ; nor have we given 
any accoimt of the velocity with which they move 
in their several orbits. These subjects will engage 
our attention in a future paper. Meanwhile, we 
shall do well to remember, with emotions of gratitude 
and humility, that the Almighty Being who has 
created, and who governs innumerable worlds, is 
concerned in sustaining the brief existence of the 
insect that floats unseen by us in the sunbeam. 
Amidst such evidences of infinite power, and such 
displays of unchanging beneficence, we need enter- 
tain no fears that we shall be overlooked or forgotten. 
Let our chief concern be, that whilst we are the 
objects of the providential care of our Heavenly 
Father, we may show, by our faith and good works, 
that we ace also the partakers of His special grace. 

R. R. 



THE NATURALISTS AUTUMNAL WALK. 

The little excursions of the naturalist, from habit 
and from acquirement, become a scene of constant 
observation and remark. The insect that crawls, 
the note of the bird, the plant that flowers, or the 
vernal green leaf that peeps out, engages his atten- 
tion, is recognised as an intimate, or noted from 
some novelty that it presents in soimd or aspect 
Every season has its peculiar product, and is pleas- 
ing or admirable, from causes that variously affect 
our different temperaments or dispositions ^ but there 
are accompaniments in an autumnal morning's 
woodland walk, that call for all our notice and ad- 
miration: the peculiar feeling of the air, and the 
solemn grandeur of the scene around us, dispose 
the mind to contemplation and remark ; there is a 
silence in which we hear every thing, a beauty that 
will be observed. The stump of an old oak is a 
very landscape, with rugged alpine steeps bursting 
through forests of verdant mosses, with some pale, 
denuded, branchless lichen, like a scathed oak, 
creeping up the sides, or crowning the summit. 
Rambling with unfettered grace, the tendrils of the 
briony (tamu$ communis) festoon with its brilliant 
berries, green, yellow, red, the slender sprigs of the 
hazel, or the thorn 5 it ornaments their plainness^ 
and receives a support its own feebleness denies. 
The agaric, with all its hues, its shades) its ele- 
gant variety of forms, expands its cone sprinkled 
with the freshness of the morning -, a transient fair, 
a child of decay, that " sprang up in a night, and 
will perish in a night." The squirrel* agile with 
life and timidity, gamboling round the root of an 
ancient beech, its base overgrown with the dewberry 
(ruhu9 canutj, blue with unsullied fruit, impeded 
in his frolic -sports, half angry, darts up the silvery 
bole again, to peep and wonder at the strange in- 
truder on his haunts. The jay springs up, and 
screaming, tells of danger to her brood, the noisy 
tribe repeat the call, are hushed, and leave us 3 the 
loud laugh of the woodpecker, joyous and vacant ; 
the hammering of the nuthatch (sitta europitaj, 
cleaving its prize in the chink of some dry bough ; 
the humble-bee, torpid on the disc of the purple 
thistie, just lifts a limb to pray forbearance of injury, 
to ask for peace, and bid us 

Leave him, leave him to Tepoie. 
The cinquefoU, or the vetch, with one lingering bloom 
yet appears, and we note it from its loneliness. 
Spreading on the light foliage of the fern, dry and 
mature, Uie spider has fixed her toils, and motionless 
in the midst, watches her expected prey, every thread 
and mesh beaded with dew, trembling with the 
zephjrr's breath. Then falls the "sere and yellow 
leaf,*' parting from its spray without a breeze tinkling 
in the boughs, and rustling scarce audibly along, 
rests at our feet, and tells us that we part too. All 
these are distinctive symbols of the season, marked 
in the silence and sobriety of the hour 5 and form, 
perhaps, a deeper impression on the mind, than any 
afforded by the verdant promises, the vivacities of 
spring, or the gay, profuse luxuriance of summer. 
Journal of a Naturalist, 



The attentiou which a beneficent Providence has shown to 
the well-being of its creatures, is beautifully illustrated by 
the following fact. When a bird sits on its perch at roost, 
the action of doing 80» from the peculiar formation of the 
muscles of the legs and thighs, draws the claws of .the feet 
together, so that they hold tightlv to the perch as long as 
the bird is in a sitting postuira. • 9ut for this circumstance, 
the comfort and security of the bird would be endangered 
by every gale of wind while it reposed. — Gleanings in 
Natural History, 
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No. IX. The Battles of the Pyrenees. 
When the news reached England of the battle that 
had been fought at Vittoria^ and of the complete 
rout which the French had suffered on that occasion^ 
it caused unbounded joy and exultation. The thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament were voted to the 
British general and his troops; and addresses of 
congratulation were poured in to the throne from 
various public bodies. The same feeling prevailed in 
Spain. By a decree of the cortes^ the Marquess of 
Wellington was created Duke of Vittoria; and a 
grant of the lordship of Sota de Romano^ in the 
kingdom of Granada^ was annexed to the title* 

Yet this victory was not more brilliant ill its 
achievement than it was important in its results ; for 
it was quickly followed by the retreat of the French 
from Spain. We mentioned in our preceding paper 
how precipitate was the flight of Joseph^ and how 
narrow his escape from capture; his panic-stricken 
troops fled with equal rapidity, and Ihey were pur- 
sued as hotly. They took the road leading to Pam- 
plona, and on reaching that fortress, hastened to seek 
shelter within its walls; but they found the gates 
closed. Nevertheless, so strong was their alarm, 
and such their anxiety to place themselves beyond 
the reach of their pursuers, that they actually en- 
deavoured to force their way over the ramparts, and 
were only induced to desist, on being opposed by a 
serious fire of cannon and musketry. 

Their stay was, however, but short. Having 
strengthened the garrison, Joseph resumed his flight; 
and then taking the main body of his army with 
him into France, he left the remainder in the valley 
of £1 Bastan, the possession of which was desirable, 
both on account of the fertility of its soil, and the 
strong positions which it afforded. Lord Wellington 
immediately took effective measures for dislodging 
this force; the enemy were forced to abandon every 
successive post which they occupied, and at length to 
retire into France. 

The French still, however^ retained the fortresses 



of St. Sebastian's and Pamplona, which were both 
well garrisoned; and it became necessary to make 
preparations for reducing these, their last, strong-holds. 
Lord Wellington determined to besiege St. Sebastian's, 
because its proximity to the sea would allow the 
means of attack to be more readily obtained ; and it 
was accordingly invested by 10,000 men under Sir 
Thomas Graham. Pamplona was closely blockaded 
by a corps of Spaniards; and intreachments were 
thrown up on every side of it, to prevent the escape 
of the garrison, and to cut them off from all supplies. 

These events could not fail deeply to fix the atten- 
tion of Napoleon, and severely to wound his pride. 
He saw the object for which he had so long con- 
tended> on the point of being wrested from his 
grasp; and he felt that the most powerful efforts 
were necessary, even to protect the "sacred terri- 
tory*" itself from invasion. His measures were 
taken at once, and they were regulated according to 
the emergency. Fresh levies were directed upon the 
Pyrenees, to recruit the exhausted ranks of his 
broken army ; and that the general might be equal 
to the occasion. Marshal Soult, who had quitted 
Spain in the spring, and followed Napoleon to Ger- 
many, was hastily sent back to the scene of opera- 
tions, as the " Lieutenant of the Emperor.** 

This appointment restored, in a certain degree, 
the confidence of the French army, for the reputa- 
tion of Marshal Soult stood high. The marshal 
joined his command on the 13th of July, and 
began his preparations with energy and activity. 
The army was re- organized, its several corps were 
again provided with their necessary equipments, 
and great exertions were used to increase the effi- 
ciency of the cavalry and artillery. A proclamation 
was issued, admitting the dispositions and arrange- 
ments of the British generd to have been prompt, 
skilful, and consecutive, and the valour and steadi- 

* Buonaparte had boastinrly giren this name to France, implyini^ 
that that country alone, in the whole continent, was free from the 
calamities of war. 
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ness of his troops to have been praiseworthy j but 
assuring the French soldiers that their disasters were 
owing merely to the errors of their leaders^ and 
gpeaking very confidently about chasing the allies 
across the £bro, and celebrating Napoleon's ap- 
proaching birth-day in Vittoria. 

In the mean while, the difficulties of the British 
general were not slight. '' The situation of Lord 
Wellington,'* says the author of Annals of the 
Peninsular CampaignSy " to whom the progress of the 
campaign had hitherto been little else than one con- 
tinued march of triumph, was become one of con- 
siderable hazard. Having to cover the siege o^ two 
fortresses, with a wide interval between, he was under 
the necessity of extending his line in a dangerous 
degree. The positions occupied by his divisions were 
indeed strong; yet, by the impassable nature of the 
country, they were cut off ^m all direct communi- 
cation with each other, and the enemy enjoyed the 
advantage of being able to direct the whole volume 
of his force against a single corps, while the other 
divisions, separated by almost impenetrable barriers, 
could lend no assistance. * 

The distribution of the allied army was made in 
the manner best calculated to effect the various 
objects of guarding the passes of the Pyrenees, cover- 
ing the siege of St. Sebastian's, and the blockade of 
Pamplona, and opposing the etforts which the enemy 
might make for the relief of these fortresses. 

The first object of Marshal Soult was to relieve 
the fortress of Pamplona, x^hich possessed fewer 
means of resistance than St. Sebastian's. With this 
view he collected a large body of troops at St. Jean 
de Pied-de-Port, and on the morning of the 25 th 
of July, marched, with 35,000 men, against Greneral 
Byng's post at Roncesvalles. Sir Lowry Cole moved 
up to his support, and these officers maintained their 
post throughout the day ; but the enemy turned it 
in the afternoon, and Sir Lowry deemed it necessary 
to withdraw. General Drouet led 13,000 men 
against the right of Sir Rowland Hill's position in 
the passes of Maya. Two videttes had been stationed 
in advance, to give notice of the enemy's approach -, 
but the heat of the day had overcome them, and 
they had fallen asleep. The French were thus enabled 
to advance unseen, and were down upon the piquet 
almost before an alarm could be given.' The attack 
was sustained by the British with their usual steadi- 
ness; but the disparity of numbers was too great for 
the contest to last long, and they were compelled 
slowly to retire. Reinforcements were brought up, 
but the necessity of guarding the other passes pre- 
vented the moving up of a sufficient number of 
troops at once to repulse the enemy ; the fight was 
unequal, and the British were gradually forced back, 
till about six in the evening, when they were joined 
by the brigade of Sir Edward Barnes; the lost 
ground was then regained, and by nine o'clock, the 
French were driven from the pass. 

When Soult began these attacks on the right and 
centre of the British line, the Marquess of Welling- 
ton was at its opposite extremity, near St. Sebastian's. 
The news reached him, that the enemy were in 
motion on the night of the 25th, and he adopted 
immediate measures for concentrating the army 
towards the threatened quarter, still providing for the 
siege of St. Sebastian's and the blockade of Pamplona. 
The right wing was already in full retreat, when they 
received an order from the Marquess to halt; and 
as they were taking up their ground, he himself 
arrived, and in person directed the occupation of an 
advantageous position, completely covering Pamplona. 

Soult had now penetrated to within a few miles of 



tiiat fortress; and, on the morning of the 28th, he 
commenced strenuous efforts to dislodge the allies. 
He first attacked Uieir left; but his troops were soon 
driven back with immense loss. The next attempt 
was made against the centre. A strong column 
marched up the hill on which it was posted, and 
dislod^ng a Portuguese battalion, obtained a momen- 
tary success; but, General Ross advancing with the 
Fusileers^ the enemy were speedily driven down 
again. 

The battle then became general along the whole 
^ont of the heights occupied by the fourth division 
und^r Sir. Lowry Cole, and Soult made repeated 
attempts to Establish himself on the tine of the 
allies; but all his efforts were unavailing. The con- 
test was severe, and the bravery of our ttoops was 
never more conspicuously ^hown ; and '* the gallant 
fourth division," said Lord Wellington in his despatch, 
*' which has so frequently been distinguished in the 
army, surpassed their former conduct.'* Every 
regiment in it charged with the bayonet j and some 
no less than four several times. Ck>nvinced at length 
of the hopelessness of his exertions, Soult drew off 
his troops. 

On the following day both armies remained quiet. 
But Lord Wellington's arrangements were,^ in the 
mean while, fully completed; Sir Rowland Hill had 
fallen back, and a communication was firmly esta- 
blished between his corps and the main body to his 
right, by the intervention of the Earl of Dalhousie's 
division. " This," says Colonel Jones, " was a death- 
blow to Marshal Soult's system of manoeuvres, and 
even placed him in an awkward dilemma, should he 
attempt to retire without a farther effort;" but the 
Marshal was not a man to be easily daunted, and he 
set to work to accomplish his object by a dififerent 
system. The position which he occupied was one by 
natxure extremely strong, and httle liable to be as- 
saulted if moderately guarded ; he resolved, there- 
fore, to march the bulk of his troops to join General 
Drouet, and thus endeavour to turn the British left. 

On the morning of the 30th his troops were ob- 
served moving in great numbers towards Drouet's 
position. Lord Wellington instantly perceived the 
intent of this manoeuvre, and determined on attack- 
ing the formidable position in his front, that his 
right wing might not be detained inactive by an 
inferior force. His arrangements were completely 
successful, and the enemy was compelled to abandon 
a position which the British general declared to be 
" one of the strongest, and most difficult of access, 
that he had yet seen occupied by troops.'* 

In the mean while, reinforcements had been sent 
to Sir Rowland Hill, who was vigorously attacked in 
front, while a large body of troops were manoeuvring 
upon his flank, and endeavouring to turn his left. 
Sir Rowland repulsed every attack, and maintained 
his position till Drouet was absolutely round his 
flank, when he leisurely retired to a more favourable 
range of heights close in rear, and bade defiance to 
the enemy's utmost efforts to dislodge him. 

In the night the French withdrew from their posi- 
ti(m, and on the morrow were discovered to be in 
full retreat. A pursuit was instantly commenced; 
several smart engagements took place, and many 
prisoners were captured. On the Tst of August, the 
enemy had withdrawn into Prance; and the aflies 
were again masters of the passes through the moun- 
tains, occupying nearly the same positions as before 
the attack of the 25th of July. Such w?(s the ter- 
mination of the great conflicts which are called the 
Battles of the Pyrenees; and highly creditable it was 
to the British general and his army. 
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THS NORTH WIND, THfi BVV, AND THB TRATSLLER. 
» ' A FABLE. 

Ti8 sdd a warm dispute begnn 
Between the North Wind and the Smi; 
lliey argued for at least aa boxar, 
To whom belonged the greater power, 
llie North Wimi, rising in a r«ge, 
Ezolaimed, " O Sun 1 1 here engage 
To prove to er^ one, in spite 
Of all your txiauty, warmth, and light, 
l^bat fam^ to me is justly due, 
Being the stronger of the two !'* 

'' Boast not f replied the Orb of Day, 
'' But show your strength some other way; 
I would not willingly contend " 

With one I wish to think my friend; 
But if the trial must begin, 
Decide on terms, and try to win.'t 

**Well," said the North Wind, " look beneath, 
A TmveUer plods along the heath, 
A cloak about his body oast ; 
Now ere that weary waste be passed, 
Whiche'er of us, ( I do not joke,) 
Shall from yon traveller force his cloak. 
Then let that pow^r At once succeed 
As conqu'ror;** — said the Sun, " Agreed!" 

Resting his chin upon a doud, 
The North Wind raved both long and loud> 
Bringing his utmost weight to bear 
Upon the unconscious Traveller. 
Boar ! howl ! puff! whistle ! went the blast, 
Too roagh and violent to last : 
In vain ! around each active limb 
The good man*s cloak encompaasM him. 
Then stealing sly along the ground. 
And flying upwards wHh a Iwund, 
The ancry blast, in rapid course. 
By sudden sleight and dr^ulful force. 
Loosened the clasp that bound the neck, 
But there received a final check.-— 
Our friend about his body chill. 
Folded his garment closer stilL 

With swelling cheeks and heated brain, ) 
The North Wind owned his labour vain, > 
Though he had toiled with might and main ; j 
Then, hopeless of the victory. 
He beckoned to the Sun to try. 

Peeping from his pavilion Mne, 
The Sun a genial radiance threw. 
Dispersed o*er all the landscape wide, 
His mildness breathed on every side. 
Delicious contrast to the sense, 
After th' unkind wind's violence: 
And man for all its blessings giv^. 
Looked up with gratitude to heav^ii. 

Our Traveller, among the rest, 
The comfortable change confessed. 
And urged by exerdse before, 
Perceived the warmth through ev'iy ppr^ 
Moved by the Sun's delightful touch. 
Said he, " I find my dress too much; 
There, Cloak, I do net want you now ;** 
Then hanging it upon a bough, 
lie sat beneath the shade to trace 
The settled cafan in nature's face. 

"Twas then the Sun serenely smiled, 
And thus addressed his neighbour wild ; 
" I pray thee, Boreas, learn from hence. 
The baneful fruits of violence, 
Wliich with yon Traveller, as you see^ 
But hardened him, and wearied thee. 
Too oft the harsh* repulsive frown. 
Has kept the seeds of virtue down. 
While Idndnefls, whose divine control 
Expands, improves, persuades the sou], 
ftf ay, under God, th' afiections win, 
And bring a bleaaed luorest in.** M. 



Titx art of spreading mmours may be compared to the art 
of pin-makinj^. ' There is usually some truth, which 1 
call the wire; as this passes from hand to hand, one gives 
it a polish, another a point, others make and- pot on the 
kead, a|id at last the pin is completed — Rky. J. Newton. 



THE YAK OF THIBET. 

The followini account of a valuable animal, very little known in 
£urope, is taken from a new volume of the Oriental Annuttl, 
ably edited bv the Rev. Hobart Cauntf.r. The engiaving is 
from one of the beautifal plates, after Mr. Daniell s drawing!, 
with which the volume is ulustraied. 

Before we quitted Serinagar, we visited the Rajah's 
stable, in which was a beantiful animal of the bovine 
species, called a yak. It is the domestic bull of 
Thibet. I do not believe that a single specimen of 
this creature now exists in Europe. In Thibet it is 
found both in the wild and tame state, though chiefly 
in the latter. As the wealth of the Tartar hordes 
consists principally in their cattle, they have large 
herds. These are their most valuable property, for 
they live almost entirely upon the milk. They sell 
the hair of the yak to great advantage, as it is in 
much request. 

This animal is about five feet high, and has much 
the form and bulk of a common English bull. The 
chief point of dissimilarity between the yak and 
every other animal of this genus, consists in its sides 
being covered with long glossy hair which extends 
over the whole body, except the head and legs, and 
hangs from the flanks quite down to the hoc^. .The 
head is not so long as that of the English bull, and 
the ears are smaller. The horns are of greater lengthy 
tapering from the skull to the extremities, and form- 
ing a horizontal arch ^ they gradually incline towards 
each other until near the end, when they make a 
sudden curve upwards. The forehead seems to pro- 
trude considerably, but this is probably owing to a 
thick tufl of curly hair which traverses it, partly 
shading the eyes, and giving rather a heavy expres- 
sion to the animaVs features. The eyes are large, 
though not bright, and project boldly from the sockets, 
without, however, conveying the disagreeable impres- 
sion which a projecting eye-ball is apt to create ) as 
the hair of the forehead neutralizes the effect. 

The yak has all the genuine marks of high breeding 
and unmixed blood. The nostrils are smidl but open, 
the nose is also small and delicately shaped, present- 
ing likewise that roundness and smoothness of surface 
so common to animals of a pure breed. The neck 
is short but arched j and, as in the Brahminee bull, 
peculiar to Hindostan, there is a high hump between 
the shoulders : this is coated with a profusion of short 
curly hair, extremely soft, and of a texture very dif- 
ferent from that which covers the other parts of the 
body. This soft fur, for such it really is, overspreads 
the shoulders, and continues, though in less profusion, 
along the back, e:|ctending to the root of the tail, 
which is composed of an immense tuft of long bright 
hair, that almost sweeps the ground, and adds greatly 
to the elegance of this singularly beautiful animal. It 
is far more copious than the tail of the largest English 
carthorse -, not so long, indeed, but much thicker, 
while the hair is finer and more glossy, entirely 
enveloping the tail, and is as great an ornament to 
this fine creature, as a luxuriant head of hair to a 
handsome woman. In some of these bulls it is 
perfectly white, every other part of the animal being 
quite black, except the soft fur which covers the 
shoulders, hump, and spine. This order is frequently 
reversed, though occasionally, the colours vary con- 
siderably; but black with white, as seen in the 
accompanying engraving, is the most prevailing order, 
and I think the most striking. 

The legs of the yak are very short, while the oody 
appears disproportionably large, from the profusion 
of hair with which it is overpread. On some of these 
animals, this is so long as to trail upon the ground 
which gives an ungainly appearance to the creature's 
movements, as, when walking slowly^ it exhibits the 
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creeping motion of a lai^e reptile. The soft fiir upon* 
the hump and shoulders is manufactured by the 
natives of Thibet, into a fine but strong cloth, and if 
submitted to the test of European skill, might no 
doubt be made to produce a very superior fabric. 
This animal is not generally fierce, but if intruded 
upon by strangers, it sometimes manifests very for- 
midable symptoms of impatience. It has generally 
a sullen appearance, though that, I think, is greatly 
caused by tlie projecting forehead, which tends to give 
a stem aspect to the countenance. . It, however, 
certainly expresses no signs of gratification when 
approached by those with whom it is most familiar^ 
discovering none of those indications of pleasure so 
generally evinced by other animals under similar cir- 
cumstances. When excited it is not easily appeased, 
and is exceedingly tenacious of injury, always show- 
ing great fierceness whenever any one approaches 
who has chanced to provoke it. The cow is called 
dhe, of which the wandering Tartars have large num- 
bers. These Tartars, like the modem Bedouins, and 
those nomadic races of more primitive times which 
nearly overspread the East, dwell chiefly under tents 
in the hills or in the deserts, wander from place td 
place, and have no means of subsistence but those 
supplied by their flocks and herds. 

The yak, which they pasture upon the tops of the 
mountains and in the deep glens of Thibet, affords 
them at once warm clothing and wholesome food. 
They use it also as a beast of burden, and it answers 
the purpose of the horse in transporting them over 
those bleak and rugged mountains among which they 
dwell, as it is very strong and sure-footed. It scarcely 
ever falls, and when this does happen on steep decli- 
vities, where it is so generally employed, the accident 
is almost invariably fatal. Instances of such casual- 
ties, however, are rare. 

The herdsmen commonly convert the hides into a 
loose outer garment that covers the whole of their 
bodies, hanging down to the knees, and it proves a 
sufficient protection against the lowest temperature of 
the cold and desolate region which they inhabit. It 



furnishes at once a cloak by day and a bed by night. 
The long hair, when carefully taken from the skin, is 
skilfully manufactured into a sort of tent-cloth^ which 
is remarkably strong, and quite impervious to the wet. 
They convert the same material into ropes, which 
are much stronger than those composed of hemp, 
and resist more successfully the influence of climate 
and of friction. The yak*s tail is an indispensable 
appendage to the costume of an eastern court ; it is 
used throughout India, and when not to be obtained 
in sufficient quantities to answer the demand, is very 
successfully imitated by those cunning artificers, who 
are equalled only by the Chinese in these and similar 
deceptions. The tails are converted into chowries, 
a sort of whisk employed to keep off the flies and 
musquitoes from the heads of those who can afford 
such a luxury. The dhe, or cow of the yak, yields 
a large quantity of milk, and this is so rich as to 
produce better butter than that of any other of the 
bovine species in Asia. 

We were much gratified at having the opportunity 
of beholding so fine a creature of its kind, as this 
animal is seldom seen below the mountains of Thibet ; 
no one, I believe, having yet thought it worth while 
to introduce the breed into Bengal, and most pro- 
bably the experiment would fail if attempted. 

Serinagur, situated in the snowy regions of Thibet, 
where this animal was seen, is described as a place 
looking like a white drapery hanging from the skies 
over the blue tops of the distant mountains. It 
seemed perfectly detached from the hills, above which 
it rose to an elevation that appeared to blend it with 
the heavens, whilst its surfisu^e of unsullied whiteness, 
catching the rays of the sun, reached the eye through 
the distance, softened into a purity of effect that 
carried the imagination to a world unknown to man, 
of which it seemed to form a part. 

The inhabitants appear to be a mixed race, exhibit- 
ing in their features, the blended lineaments of high- 
lander, lowlander, Patau, Tartar, Chinese, and Hindoo ; 
Vid o^n showing the especial peculiarities of those 
several races. They are a mUd and inoffensive people. 
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THE WILD PALM-TREE. 

'Mid rocks, and sands, and barrennew, 

How beautiful to see' 
The wild Palm in its desert dreM- 

The iolitary tree ! 

Alone, amid the silent wild. 

It rears its spreading crest j 
The boundless desert's favoured chdd, 

In constant verdure drest. 
Ab emblem of that faith that cheen 

The pilgrim on his road, 
. - Through fife's dark vale of care and tears, 

Beneath his earthly load. 
For, like that faith alone it stands, 
A bright Oasis in the sands, 
With hand-like leaves acaiost the iky, 
Pointing to Immortality I 

Ok account of its great use to mankind, the family 
of the Palms stands in the first rank among the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, and ought, more 
than most others, to excite the interest of natural- 
ists; but, unfortunately, it is one of those which 
have been least noticed by travellers. Whether 
the difficulty of finding the different species at the 
same time in blossom, and bearing fruit, is the cause 
of this want of information, or whether it arises from 
the great height of the Palms preventing their easy 
examination, still the result is, that, in most collec- 
tions, the fruit is preserved without a knowledge of 
the blossom, or the flowers without the fruit. 

The Palms are peculiar to the warmer regions of 
the globe, and the name Paltna has been given to these 
productions of thd vegetable world, from the supposed 
resemblance of their broad leaves to the human 
hand, palma being the Latin word for a hand. On 
the same account, the Date, which is the fruit of a 
species of Palm, is called dactylus, a finger, not so 
much from its form, as from the mode in which it 
grows in clusters, spreading out like the fingers of 
the hand. 

These trees are of the utmost importance to the 
iilhabitants of the tropical regions; the fruit and sap 
providing them with food, the fibrous part of their 
structure with- clothing, and the leaves forming 
the greatest part of their slightly-constructed huts. 
After enumerating some of the uses to which they are 
applied, a French naturalist says, " besides these prin- 
cipal advantages, they bestow many secondary bene- 
fiits, which deserve notice ; the leaves of some kinds 
are formed into fans, parasols, and hats; others again 
are written on, in the same manner as we write on 
poper, with a metal style; artificial flowers are formed 
out of the pith pf some ; the light and supple rattan- 
cane Is the slender shoot of another species, and 
solid and useful goblets are made from the shell of 
the cocoa-nut, wlSch the most refined luxury does 
uot despise/* 

The Pahn is a most graceful plant, and, in the figu- 
rative language of Sc^pture its name is frequently 
employed to express beauty and elegance. The growth 
of the Palm is extremely singular; for, although some 
species attain the height of the largest forest-trees, 
their structure differs materiaUy from that of a tree, 
properly so called. The leaves of the young plant 
arise immediately from the surface of the eround^ 
ttnd it is not until after the lapse of several years, 
l^at thexe is any appearance of stem, and this stem, 
when ence formed, never increases in size, the growth 
6f the plant being always upward, so tliat the stem 
itself is formed 1^ the former growth of the green 
portions of the Pahn'; and as we can Judge the tt;e 
of a tree by the circles visible in a section of its 
trunk, so the number of years a Pahn has existed, is 
known by the scars left by ^ fUUii|j;ofr of its annual 
eirsie of leases. 



The engraving represents a wild Palm-tree, 
Mount Sinai, and is copied flrom Laborde*8 splendid 
work on Arabia Petraa : speaking of this interesting 
object, he says, " What appeared to me most worthy 
of notice was a Palm-tree in its natural state, which 
we found above Ouadi Seleh. The Paim-tree is 
always represented with its summit pointed, its leaves 
bent back and spreading over its head, from whence 
gracefully hang dates as bright as coral; and we 
nevor imagine that all this elegance is produced by 
art, and that nature, less refined, has only attended 
to its preservation. Before us we saw the .Palm-tree 
as it luui grown for many a year, forming a rampart 
of its perishing leaves, and again coming to life, as it 
were, in the midst of its wreck. Neglected by the 
Arab of the desert, who considos tSl attempts at 
cultivation beneath his dignity, the Palm-tree, at 
times, forms impenetrable forests | more frequently, 
however, it is found Isolated near a fountain, as we 
see in the engraving. It presents itself to the thirsty 
traveller like a friendly lighthouse, pointing out to 
him the spot whore water is to be found to quench 
his thirst, and a charitable shade in which to repose." 



LION HUNT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

At Villavicendo I was highly entertained in hunting 
a Pagi, or Chilian Lion. On our arrival, the people 
were preparing to destroy this enemy to their catUe: 
several dogs were collected from- the neighbouring 
farms, and some of the young men of the surround* 
ing country were in hopes of taking him alive with 
their lassos, and of afterwards baiting him in the 
village for tlie diverskin of the^ ladies; whilst others 
were desirous of signalizing the prowess of their 
favourite dogs. All of them were determined to kill 
this ravenous brute, which had caused much damage, 
particularly among their horses. 

At four o'clock we left the ViUage, more than 
twenty in number, each leading a dog, and having a 
chosen lasso on his arm, ready to throw at a moment's 
warning. About a mile from the village we separated, 
by different by-roads, into five or six parties, the 
men taking the dogs on their horses, to prevent the 
possibility of the scent being discovered by the lion. 
All noise was avoided; even the smoking of cigars 
was dispensed with, lest the smell should alarm their 
prey, and they should lose their sport. The party 
which I Joined consisted of five individuals. After 
riding about four miles, we arrived at a small rivulet, 
where a young colt was tied to a tree, having been 
taken there for that puipose. We then retired about 
three hundred yards, and the colt being alone began 
to neigh, which had the dorired effect; for before 
sunset, one of our party, placed in advance, let go 
his dog and whistled, at which signal three other 
dogs were loosed, and ran towards the place where 
the colt had been left. We immediately followed, 
and soon found the lion with his back against a tree, 
defending himself against his adversaries. 

* On our appearance he seemed inclined to make a 
start, and attempt an escape. The lassos were imme- 
diately in motion, when four more dogs came up, 
and shortly afterwards their masters, who, hearing 
the noise, had ridden to the spot as fast as the woods 
would permit them. The poor brute seemed now to 
fear the increase of his enemies. However, he 
maintained his post, and killed three or four dogs, 
at which the owner of one of them became so en- 
raged, that he threw his lasso round the neck of the 
lion> when the dogs, supposing the onset inore secure, 
wranfl on him, and he was soon overpowered, but so 
^ dread^v wounded and torn, that it became neces- 
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nary to put an end to his life. The length of this 
animal, from the nose to the root of the tail^ was 
five feet four inches, and from the bottom of the 
foot to the top of the shoulder^ thirty-one inches. 
Its head was round, and much like that of a cat^ 
the upper lip being entire, and supplied with whiskers ; 
the nose flat, the eyes large, of a brownish hue, but 
very much suffused with blood } the ears short and 
pointed. It had no mane» The neck, back, and 
sides were of a dusky ash colour, with some yellow- 
ish spots ; the belly of a dirty white ; the hair on 
his buttodu long and shaggy. Each jaw was armed 
with four cutting, four canine, and sixteen grinding 
teeth ', each of its fore-paws and hind-feet with five 
toes, and very strong talons. 

Four lassos, attached to the girths of the saddles 
of two horses, wer^ fastened to the hon, which was 
thus dragged to the village, where we arrived about 
nine o'clock, and were received by the whole of the 
inhabitants with shouting and rejoicing. The re- 
mainder of the night jwas^ spent in ctencing and 
carousing. 

The people informed me that the favourite food of ^ 
the lion is horse-flesh; that watching a good oppor- 
tunity it jumps upon the back of its prey, which it 
worries, tearing the flesh with one paw, whilst it 
secures its hold with the other; after sucking the 
blood it drags the carcase to some hidiug-place, 
covers it with leaves, and returns when hungry to 
devour it Jf it enter a place where homed cattle 
are kept, the bulls and cows immediately form a 
circle, and place the calves and young cattle in the 
centre J they then face their enemy boldly, and not 
unfrequently oblige him to retreat, on which the bulls 
follow him and often gore him to death. It would 
therefore appear to be more from fear than choice 
that he is attached to the flesh of horses. The 
animal was never known to attack a man; so timid 
is he of the human race, that he runs away at the 
apearance of a child, which may, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for from tha abundance of cattle supplying 
him so easily with food, that he is seldom in want of 
flesh. 

[SrsvxNsoir's IUndene$ in Scuth ^i^Mrica.] 



Thb" cheerfulness of heart which springs up in us, from 
the survey of Nature's works, is an admirable preparation 
for gratitude. The mind has gone a great way towards 
praise and thanksgiving, that is filled with such secret 
gladness. A grateful reflection on the supreme Cause, 
who produces it, sanctifies it in the soul, and gives it its 
proper value. Such an habitual disposition of mind, 
consecrates every field and wood, turns an ordinary walk 
into a morning or evening sacrifice, and will improve those 
transient gleams of joy whioh naturally brighten up and 
refresh the soul on such occasions, into an inviolable and 
perpetual state of bliss and happiness. — Anoisofr. 



In the wildest anarchy of man's insurgent appetites and sins, 
there is still a reclaiming voice ; a voice which, even when 
in practice disregarded, it is impossible not to own ; and to 
which, at the very moment that we refuse our obedience, 
we find that we cannot refuse the homage of what our- 
selves do feel and acknowledge to be the best, the highest 
principles of our nature. — Chalmers. 



Onb reason why God hath scattered up and down several 
degrees of pleasure and pain, in all the things that environ 
and affect us, and blended them together, in almost all that 
our thoughts and senses have to do with, is, that we, find- 
ing imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want of complete hap- 
piness in all the enjoyments which the creatures can 
afford us, might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him 
with whom ** there is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures for evermore." — Locke. 



GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
AncBiTECTURE has been divided into CivU, Military, 
and Naval, Civil architecture, of Which we are 
about to speak, refers to the building of churches, 
palaces, private houses, &c., and the different varieties 
of style may be said to be four, namely, EgyptiaUy 
Chinese, Grecian, and Gothic. On referring to the 
more permanent buildings in these different styles, 
we shall find the peculiarities of each can be easily 
traced to the more ordinary dwellings of the originid 
inhabitants of the countries to which they respectively 
belong. 

* The Egyptian style is massive, and the buildings 
are frequently excavated from the solid rock, thus 
fallowing the practice of the people who dwelt in 
caverns cut out of the. sides of rocks and hills, be- 
fore the art of building habitations was practised. 
The Chinese formed their lighter dwellings after the 
fashion of the original Tartar tent, with awnings and 
verandahs. The Grecian orders of architecture are 
referrible to buildings of wood, and the Gothic to 
bowers formed by the bendiug over and entwining 
together of the upper branches of trees. 

In the present paper we shall confine ourselves to 
the Grecian style, which was also adopted by the 
Romans. 

The buildings of these ancient nations are distin- 
guished by five varieties of columns, and as many 
different modes of arranging the mouldings, and 
other ornaments with which they are decorated. 
These various methods of decoration have acquired 
the name of the Five Orders of Architecture, and, in 
well-designed buildings, the ornaments and mould- 
ings belonging to one order are never found con- 
founded with the columns of another. 

The Greeks seem to have derived their ideas of 
architecture from the Eg3rptians, and some of theii 
earlier buildings partook of much of the Egyptian 
character ; but as the climate of Greece was subject to 
frequent rains, it was found necessary to raise the whole 
structure on an artificial platform, and to cover it 
with an inclined roof, with projecting eaves. The 
different materials, also, of which the buildings were 
constructed, as we have already noticed, produced a 
great difference in the relative proportions of the 
various parts. The edifices of the Egyptians being 
chiefly formed of immense blbcks of granite, the 
heaviest kind of stone ; the supports of the super- 
structure were necessarily massive in proportion : the 
mysterious character, also, of their idolatry, was 
assisted by the dismal grandeur of their stupendous 
temples. The stone, of which the Grecian temples 
are constructed, is of a much lighter description, 
and many parts of their buildings show, that before 
they had learnt the method of working in marble, 
the material usually employed was wood -, so that, 
partly following the design of their original wooden 
buildings, and partly importing the style of the 
Egyptians, a structtire, partaking of the character of 
the architecture of both nations, was the consequence. 

In noticing the progress of the art, we find the 
plain and sturdy Doric column succeeded by the 
more graceful and ornamented Ionic, and that, 
again, by the richly decorated Corinthian and the 
Composite order of the Romans. 

The principal feature in an order of architecture 
is the perpendicular support, or column. The bottom 
of this column rests upon a square plinth, soraietiraes 
ornamented with mouldings ; this is called the base^ 
the top of the column is also covered in the same 
manner, and this ornament is the capital; the 
body of the column is named the shaft. That part 
of the building which rests on the colunm is the 
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entabUUure, and is divided into three parts, the 
mrehitrave, the frieze, and the cornice, '* The nrchi- 
tranfc consists of a lintel laid along the tops of the 
columns ; the frieze is above this, and represents 
the ends of the cross-beams of a wooden building, 
lasting upon the former, and having the spaces be- 
tween filled up, having also a moulding fixed, so as to 
conceal the horizontal joint, and divide it from the 
architrave. The upper member, or cornice, re- 
sembles the projecting eaves of a Greek house, 
showing the ends of the rafters.*' •: 

The mouldings with which a buuding is orna- 
mented have obtained various names, according to 
their forms: we subjoin a few, to illustrate the 
subject* f ' 
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J The most ancient of the 
three orders is the Doric. 
The column of this or- 
der was generally formed, 
when employed by the 
Greeks, without a base, 
resting directly on the flat 
surface of the platform, 
and it was usually fluted 
with twenty very shallow 
flutings. It is the strongest 
.^..v. .j^ proportion of any of the 

other orders, its height being about six times the 
diameter of the base. 

The Ionic order is much 
more graceful than the last, 
and the omiiment of the 
capital more elaborate. It 
has been fancifully said, that 
the intention of the archi- 
tect, in the proportion of 
these two orders, was to 
give an idea of the male 
and female form, the sturdy 
unomamented Doric having 
a masculine character, and 
the more slender Ionic a fe- 
minine, and the volutos, the 
spiral ornaments of the ca- 
pital, were said to liave been suggested by the 
appearance of the curls on each side of a lady's head. 
The Corinthian column is still slenderer and 
more decorated than either 
of the former, and the 
beautiful capital with which it 
I is decorated, adds materially 
to its elegant appearance. 
The origin of the Corinthian 
capital has been attributed 
to accident A basket,. it is 
said, was placed on the 
ground covered with a tile, 
to protect its contents from 
insects, and being, from some 
cause or other, forgotten, a 
plant of the Acanthus kind, 
on which it had been 
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placed, shot up its leaves and covered its outer 
surface, in the manner represented in the engravings 
while at the same 
time, the tile, oppos- 
ing the free growth 
of the longer leaves, 
forced them to curl 
round, so as to bear 
some resemblance to 
the volutes at the 
angles of the capital 
This appearance, it 
is said, was noticed 
by a sculptor of the 
name of Callimachus, who, struck with the beauty 
of the group, immediately imagined the Corinthian 
capital. 

The Tuscan column was 
invented by the Romans, 
and was formed upon the 
model of the ancient Doric, 'r"^~" 
with such alterations as [** 
suggested themselves to the 
architects of those days. 
The chief of these consisted 
in the alteration of the pro- 
portions of the shaft, by 
making it of a slenderer _ 
form, and by constantly forming it with a base. 

The Composite order is the most .ornamented 
of the whole five, and was designed from various 
parts of the Corinthian and Ionic. It is employed in 
many of the most splendid edifices of the Roman 
capital. 
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Thb warmth and protection which birds receive from tlieir 
parent, is beautifiiUy illustrative of the security affurded 
by a superintending Providence, to those who apply to hitn 
for help : ** He s£dl cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shalt thou trust.*' To my feelings there 
is not in the whole Bible a more elegant or delightful 
metaphor than tlus, or one which the human mind, espe- 
cially when in a state of aiRlction and distress, may dwell 
upon with greater comfort and satisfaction. When I have 
seen a bird of prey hovering over some newly-hatchod 
chickens, and perceived them run for shelter under the 
wings of their parent, I am forcibly reminded that in the 
hour of danger and temptation I may fly,l)y prayer, to my 
heavenly Father for refuge and protection* Those who 
have made the works of creation their study, will have had 
many opportunities of appreciating the truth of the remarks 
I have ventured from time to time to make, respecting the 
lessons of instruction which may be derived from the 
delightful contemplation of the various objects wrth which 
we are perpetually surrounded.— Jesse's Gleanings* 
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FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OP NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No. Xin. Water in its solid stats. 

A WINTER^ in the nortbem parts of Europe^ offers 
natural scenes of great interest and beauty. The 
sky is pure and clear : a bright snn lights up the 
prospect : the earth is covered with snow of dazzling* 
whiteness : and the rtvers and lakes are hidden be- 
neath a barrier of solid ice. The whole face of the 
country presents a surface, over which the traveller 
may glide with rapidity, ease, and security, defended 
from the cold, and seated in a commodious sledge : 
so that winter, instead of being there a period of 
** home-bom happiness,** is selected, by the natives 
of Russia and Siberia, as the time to imdertake 
journeys on tracts which are nearly impassable in the 
summer-months. If the traveller passes through a 
forest, he perceives every bough and sprig to be 
wrapped in a glassy case, caused by the congelation 
of the vapour in the atmosphere. A thousand vivid 
colours are reflected from every twig; and, if a breeze 
springs up, the icy crystals are detached, and fall with 
a tinlding sound upon the solid surface of the harden- 
ed snow. In the cities, rich equipages glide along 
without noise. The horses are decorated with plumes 
of feathers; and ladies, wrapped in furs, and attended 
by a numerous escort, are swept rapidly along, in 
cars m^e in imitation of swans, or in ot^er fanciful 
shapes. Artificial hills are formed of ice, down which 
those who are sufficiently adventurous are hurried 
with a force which carries. them up an opposite ascent 
of the same kind. And, it is said, that even a palace 
has been constructed, sufficiently large to contain 
many hundred persons^ of no other materials than 
ice and snow. 

All these remarkable phenomena are caused by a 
difference of a few degrees in the temperature of the 
air. If that temperature continues for a considerable 
time below the freezing point, all the water which is 
exposed to the action of the air becomes solid, and 
takes some of the different forms of which it is sus- 
ceptible, as ice, snow, hail, hoar-frost, or congealed 
vapour. This scene, however, is as fugitive, as it is 
remarkable and beautiful. As soon as a thaw sets 
in, a very few hours are sufficient to break the charm, 
to destroy all this variety, and to reduce the water to 
its more usual form. 

Facts of this nature, which, however well known, 
are often overlooked, show us, practically, with how 
great accuracy the Providence of God has arranged 
all the parts of the* natural world. It is of vital im- 
portance to all the processes of vegetation and of 
animal life, that water should usually be found in a 
fluid state ; yet the mean temperature of the earth, 
in order that this may be the case, must have been 
fixed within certain limits, which are very narrow, 
compared even with the heat or cold with which we 
are acquainted. And yet, in those parts of the world 
where the water is sometimes frozen for many weeks 
or months together, the temporary change is often a 
convenience. The surface of the snow forms a natural 
rail-road for the Laplander, the Russian, and the Cana- 
dian : the Esquimaux, during his long winter, forms 
his hut of snow, and glazes the window of it with ice. 

We have already noticed, that heat and tee together 
may be said to form water, and hence we might ex- 
pect that — ^however contrary to our prejudices — the 
freezing of water should produce an increase of sen- 
sible heat, in the bodies near that which is so frozen, 
since the act of freezing separates the heat which was 
unobserved, or latent, in the water. Experiment 
shows that this is actually the case : if a very delicate 



thermometer is suspended above the surface of frees- 
ing water, it is found to indicate a current of air, 
rising from the water, of a higher temperature than 
that of the rest of the air. It is proved, by other 
means, that a pound of water, at the temperature of 
32^ or at the freezing-point, gives out 140^ of heat 
in being converted into ice. 'Hna effect is often made 
very sensible, by a rise of the temperature, when a 
sudden fall of snow comes on, in a hard firost. The 
snow is commonly said to bring down the cold. The 
real cause is the heat given out by the vapour of water 
suddenly frozen. 

Now consider what effects follow firom this fact in 
the great laboratory of nature. Bodies already solid, 
when e3q>osed to cold, grow continually colder and 
colder, parting with their heat at different rates, ac- 
cording to their powers of conducting or radiating 
heat. But when, as in the case of water, a change 
of form from fluid to solid takes place, there is a sud- 
den interruption in this uniformity of sensible cooling. 
After the surface of water is cooled down to the 
freezing-point, giving out its heat all the time as it 
grows colder, it continues to give out heat during the 
time offreeiuig without growing sensibly colder in the 
least, and thereby retards the influence of the cold 
upon surrounding objects. Thus the freezing of vast 
Idces in North America, and of the Polar seas, is an 
operation which, to a certain, and probably to a con-^ 
siderable extent, diminishes the intensity of co\d 
which would otherwise be felt. 
• It is true, that, when a thaw takes place, the opera- 
tion is reversed, and the heat necessary to liquefy tbe 
ice is taken from surrounding objects, occai^oing 
them to be cooled. Every one knows the uncora.-* 
fortable sensations of a cold thaw, which really arise 
from part of the heat of our own bodies being taken 
away to turn ice into water. But, in the parts of 
the earth where this change takes place on an im- 
mense scale, the check thus given to a sudden rise 
of temperature does not seem to be more than is 
necessary to prevent injurious consequences. The 
climate still undergoes a very speedy change, passing 
from the depth of winter to an intensely hot summer 
in a few days 5 and vegetation springs forth with a 
rapidity unexampled in any other parts of the world. 

The good effects of ice, in its various forms, to 
prevent the too-rapid communication of cold, do not 
cease after the change from the fluid to the solid 
state is completed. Ice is a very imperfect conductor 
of heat, and, since it floats upon water, it prevents 
'*the water beneath it from being cooled. When frozen 
water is in the form of snow, its good effects are still 
more evident. Farmers well ki^ow what protection 
to their plants is afforded by a coating of saov. 
Nothing is more common than to see, during a hard 
frost, great injury done to the wheat or turnips in 
exposed places from which the snow has drifted away, 
while those parts which are well covered by it, are 
perfectly unhurt. And the reason is plain: — ^the 
parts below the snow will usually be subject to a 
degree of cold which is very little, if at all, below 
32^, the freezing point. This is a temperature which 
plants, in general, can endure without injury, and 
some can continue to carry on the process of vege- 
tation, and even of flowering, as we often see snow- 
drops im blossom beneath the snow. Those parts of 
a field, on the contrary, which are exposed, become 
intensely cold, not only by parting with their heat to 
the cold air with which they are in contact, but by 
the radiation of heat into the cold regions of the 
upper atmosphere, as we have seen in the case of the 
formation of dew*. 

* S«« S€tMri&9 Ji^fuififi T«lt IT« p. 117. 
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When water freezes, it crystallizes; that is, its 
particles arraoge themselves in such an order as to 
produce certain regular forms. The small needle- 
like spikes of whidi it is composed, are found to 
cross each other at angles of sixty degrees, or at the 
same inclination as that of two sides of a triangle, 
which has its three sides equal to one 
another. By the combination of a 
number of these, the beautiful feathery 
forms are composed, which may be 
seen upon a window, on a frosty mom- 
^ing. These form objects of great 
beauty, when viewed through a microscope, even of 
small magnifying power. And if the particles be 
melted, by gently breathing upon the glass, and 
then be suffered to freeze, the spicule of ice wijl be 
observed darting forth vrith immense rapidity. The 
effect may be seen very weU, even with the naked eye. 
Another beautiful form of frozen water is snow. 
If a large flake be observed just as it falls, it will be 
found to consist of a great number of minute spikes, 
loosely adhering together. A flake of snow occupies 
about nine times as much space as the water of which 
it is composed. These spikes are probably formed 
by the ft^ezing of vapour in the upper parts of the 
atmosphere, and collect into masses as they descend. 
In very clear and calm weather, it is 
not uncommon to have pieces of ice ftdl, 
crystallized in the form of stars, and iur 
other shapes arising from the combi- 
nation of particles arranged according 
to the laws of crystallization. 
Hail appears to be formed by the freezing of drops 
of rain, in theu" descent. The formation of hail is 
closely connected with electricity. In a thunder- 
storm hail frequently falls. An attempt was made 
in France, some years ago, to defend tracts of country 
from the ill-effects of hail-storms, which are very 
injurious to the vines. It was supposed, that by 
erecting numerous conductors to draw off the electric 
fluid, it would be prevented from accumulating to 
such a degree as to form hail. Conductors for this 
purpose were called Para-grdes, or Hail-defenders ; 
but they do not appear to have answered the expec- 
tations of their inventors. C. 




Naturs never deceives us ; the rocks, the mountains, the 
streams, always speak the same language; a shower of 
snow may hide the verdant woods in spring, a thunder- 
storm may render the blue limpid streams foul and turbu- ^ 
lent ; but these effects are rare and transient : in a few 
hours, or at most in a few days, all the sources of beauty 
are renovated. And nature affords no continued trains of 
misfortunes and miseries, such as depend upon the consti- 
tution of humanity ; no hopes for ever blighted in the bud, 
no beings, full of life, beauty, and promise, taken from us 
in the prime of youth. Her fruits are all balmy and 
sweet : she affords none of those blighted ones, so common 
in the life of man, and so like the fabled apples of the 
Dead Sea, fresh and beautiful to the sight, but when 
tasted, full of bitterness and asbss^-^SiR HuxrBBY 
Davy. 



NxAR our encampment, in the beautiful wood of Free- 
mantle, was a tree of singular, though not very ornamental, 
form ; it was called " grass-tree,** fh>m its grassy head, and 
" black-boy,** firom the dark colour of its stem. The man- 
ner of its growth is peculiar, showing itself above the 
surface of the sand in bunches of grass, which are gra- 
dually thrust up by the stem, and form the head. After a 
time, a long black stick rises from the centre of the grassy 
head, and contains the seed. I was told that the stem was 
formed of layers, something like Indian com,' and was 
filled with a resinous substance. This accounts fbr its 
being such excellent fire-wood, emitting an exceedingly 
bright light when burned. Its usual height was about 
twelve feet.— Two Years at Sea. 



POWER OF HABIT. 
That balancing moment^ at which pleasure would 
allure, and conscience is urging us to refrain, may be 
regarded as the point of departure, or divergency, 
whence one or o^er of the two processes (towards 
evil, or towards good,) take their commencement. 
Each of them consists in a particular succession of 
ideas, with their attendant feelings ; and whichever 
of them may happen to be described once, has, by 
the law of suggestion, the greater chance, in the 
same circumstances, of bdng described over again. 
Should the mind dwell on an object of allurement^ 
and the consideration^ of principle not be enter- 
tained, it will pass onward from Ihe first incitement 
to the final and guilty indulgence, by a series of 
stepping-stones, each of which will present itself 
more readUy in future, and with less chance of arrest 
or interruption by the suggestions of conscience than 
before. 

But should these suggestions be admitted, and> 
far more, should they prevail, then, on the prin- 
dple of association, will they be all tiie more apt to 
intervene, on the repetition of the same circumstances, 
and again break that line of continuity, which, but 
for this intervention, would have led, from a tempta- 
tion, to a turpitude or a crime. If, on the occurrence 
of a temptation, formerly conscience did interpose, 
and represent the evil of a compUance, and so im« 
press ^e man with a sense of obligation, as ]pd him 
to dismiss the fascinating object from the presence 
of his mind, or to hurry away from it ; the like- 
lihood is, that the recurrence of a similar temptation 
will suggest the same train of thoughts and feelings, 
and lead to the same beneficial result; and this is a 
likelihood ever increasing with every repetition of the 
process. The train which would have terminated in 
a vicious indulgence, is dispossessed by the train 
which conducts to a resolution and an act of virtuous 
self-denial. 

The thoughts which tend to awaken emotions 
and purposes on the side of duty, find readier 
entrance into the mind 5 and the thoughts which 
awaken and urge forward the desire of what is evil, 
more readily give way. The positive force on the 
side of virtue is augmented, by every repetition of 
the train which leads to a virtuous determination. 
The resistance to this force, on the side of vice, is 
weakened in proportion to the frequency wherewith 
that train of suggestions, which would have led to a 
vicious indulgence, is broken and discomfited. It is 
thus that, when one is successfully resolute in his 
opposition to evil, the power of making the achieve- 
ment, and the facility of the achievement itself, are 
both upon the increase, and Virtue makes double 
gain to herself by every separate conquest which she 
may have won. The [humbler attainments of moral 
worth are first mastered and secured, and the aspiring 
disciple may pass onward, in a career that is quite 
indefinite, to nobler deeds and nobler sacrifices.—— 
Chalhsrs. ^ 



What action was ever so good, or so completely done, as 
to be well' taken of aU hands. It concerns every wise 
Christian to settle his heart in a resolved confidence of his 
own holy and just grounds, and then to go on in a constant 
course of his well-warranted judgment and practice, with 
a careless disrejpurd of those fools -bolts which will be sure 
to be shot at him, whLoh way soever he goes. — Bishop 
Hall. 



MisBKY is caused for the most part, not by a heavy crush 
of disaster, but by the corrosion of less visible evils, which 
canker eiyoyment, and undermine security. The visit of 
an invader Is necessarily rare, but domestio animosities 
allow no cessation. — ^Da. JoHMSozf 
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NEW CHAPEL AND BCklAL-GROUND 

OP THB BRITISH PROTBSTANT RS8IDBNT8 AT CARACCA8, 
THB CAPITAL OF YENB2UXLA, IIT SOUTH AMBRICA. 

" Right dbu In the right of Che Lord. U the death of hit nlnla :** and * He 
■hall gather them oat of all lands, from Am eaet and tnm the weal, from the 
north and from the ioath.*'~Paaufs cxtL and avii. 

It is not much more than fifteen years, since we 
first had any established residents in Veneznela. 
From the period of the Sfmniards becoming mas* 
ters of that portion of the New Worlds its shores 
were closed to the rest of Enrope, particnlarly to 
Protestant England | and the mutiud rivalries, and 
religions prejnSces, between onr mariner-adventorers 
on the Atlantic Ocean and those of its Spanish Ca- 
tholic terra-firma, continued for many generations to 
augment into actoal antipatiiy, nntil time, and almost 
an entire absence from any relative communication, 
sunk both parties into a reciprocal oblivion of each 
other. 

This was thei^te of things until the heroic fidelity 
of the South American Spaniards to their ancient 
d3masty of kings, when called upon to acknowledge 
a broker of the emperor of the French for their 
sovereign, aroused the recollection of Englishmen, 
and filled them with respect for the conduct of men 
whose existence they had nearly forgotten. 

Many btave Britons had gone out, and proff^d 
their aid in the war of liberation; and when that was 
crowned with an apparently assured independence of 
the country, then the British merchant, and industri- 
ous artisan, followed the British military volunteer 
to the land of commercial promise. They were re- 
ceived with welcome, but, until within these last two 
years, the old wall of partition between Catholic and 
Protestant continued to be so determinately retained, 
that the Protestant settlers had neither a place for 
Christian leorship, according to the forms of their 
own church, nor a spot of ground wherein to bury 
their dead. 

The English consul. Sir Bx)bert Ker Porter, though 
a > civil officer, was the only representative * to the 
British residents there, of their own church, as well 
as of their state. He baptized their children, per- 
formed their marriage ceremony, and buried those 
who died amongst them. The first two duties might 
be respectably solemnized in the hall of the consu- 
late 3 but the last was overwhelmed with a double 
weight of affliction to the mourning survivors; the 
land which had received the living Protestant with 
hospitality, seemed to deny his dead body the com- 
mon right of human nature, — a decent grave. A 
cellar floor, the pavement of the stable-yard, or at 
best, the garden's most hidden nook, were the only 
places which might afford a last bed for the remains 
of a friend or rdative. Alas ! perhaps not the last 
receptacle for such sacred relics ! for they must be 
left there at the caprice of any future tenant of the 
premises, to dig up, and cast they knew not where. 

To remedy this distressing state of things, the 
British Consul directed his serious attention; and 
when the ameliorating character of the - Venezuelan 
government warranted the attempt, and he had ob- 
tained the sanction of his own government, he lost 
no time in proposing his wishes. The result was, 
that he succeeded in purchasing a plot of ground, 
conveniently situated near the city of Caraccas, with 
an express guarantee from the President and Senate 
of the Republic, that it should hereafter remain in- 
violably the possession of the British Protestant resi- 
dents at Caraccas, for a cemetery, or burial-place. for 
their dead. A sum of money was advanced by our 
Government,, towards the security of. the spot, with 
walls^ &o., in aid of the means which the English mer- 



chants, whose dnst was to mingle witliin them, had 
subscribed. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter obtained the land in the 
summer of 1832. It was a beautiful green expanse, 
on a gentle slope in the valley of the mountain; a 
sequestered spot, promising the sanctity and the rest 
to be sought there. He made no delay in drawing 
the plan, and la3ring the foundations for hxe walls and 
gates ; and he planted young trees, of the Cypress- 
poplar order, to afford shadowy avenues from the gates 
to the littie building, erected for the performance of 
the fimeral service, in a climate in which the bared 
heads of the mourners and their functionary were 
exposed to a vertical sun at one season, or a plunging 
rain at another. 

Oulr sketch represents the littie building, or 
chapel, just mentioned, in the form of a colonnaded 
portico, with the symbol of the Holy Trinity cut 
on its stone pediment. It stands at the hither 
end of the ground, whence the sepulchral field 
slopes gently down in the shape of a parallelogram. 
The whole is surrounded by a handsome wall, of a 
secure height and thickness ; and the gates by which 
it is entered are of the Grecian porch architec- 
ture, like the chapel, only without columns. The 
principal gate at the lower extremity of the ground, 
immediately facing the chapel, is surmounted by 
a cross. The second gate opens on one side of 
the parallelogram, and is partly shown in the 
sketch by one of its pillars, buttressed by a noble 
old tree of the country. A few grave-stones, in 
neatiy arranged lines, are also seen, their compart- 
ments being divided by chain-railings ; for Sir Robert 
had severid of his countrymen to commit to this 
safer sepulchre, before it became, like our English 
churchyards, " consecrated ground." 

That it might be so hallowed, was the wish, but 
hardly the expectation, of many a pious individual, 
who, in that stranger land, remembered the dear 
familiar homes of their childhood, the parish-bell 
gladsomely summoning them to the Sabbath-duties 
of morning and evening prayers, or solemnly tolling 
the passing knell of the decent funeral, moving with 
reverent pace to the (Consecrated spot of the body's 
rest! To have such a sanctuary, even under seclusion 
in the land of their distant sojourn, every heart 
yearned; and their indefatigable consul and friend 
completed the work by, in due time, obtaining this 
sacred object also, from the Venezuelan government. 
Dr. W. H. Coleridge, our Protestant Bishop of Barba- 
doeSj was invited finom that island to perform the rite. 
As soon as his duties in his own wide diocese, the 
Leeward Islands, would permit his absence, he em- 
barked in H.M.S. Forte, Commodore PeU, on the 27th 
of January in this year, and arrived at La Guayra, the 
port of Caraccas, on the 22nd of February. On the 
evening of his reaching La Guayra, he proceeded across 
the mountains (a jot^mey of twenty miles,) to the city 
of Caraccas, and became the immediate guest, with his 
official attendants, of the Consul. On the 24th, his 
lordship received the respect of an especial audience 
by General Paez, the President of the Republic of 
Venezuela. Similar reverence, by visits, &c. was 
paid to him by the other chief authorities ; and on 
the 26th of the month, in the presence of his Excel- 
lency the President, and the Ministers of tjie Re- 
public, with other great officers, civil and military, and 
of Sir Robert Ker Porter, his Majesty's Consul, with 
Colonel Stopford, and the Commodore and officers of 
H.M.S. Forte, and of the British residents, male and 
female, young and old, and a large mixed concourse 
of the inhabitants of the city, 1;he Bishop of Barba- 
does, (the first bishop our church ever sent to that 
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part of otur West Indian dominions !) consecrated 
our chapel and its burying-ground, on that once 
Spanish ttrra-firrM, 

When the bishop, with his clerical train, and the 
chief of the British residents, had passed on from 
tiie great gate of the cemetery, repeating, tiie 24th 
Psalm, they entered the chapel, (the colonnaded front 
of which is quite open to the air;) and seated himself 
in the episcopal chair prepared for the occasion. The 
Venezuelan authorities sat on his right side, and 
the British consul and commodore, &c., on his left. 
The chaplains then recited the prayers, and read 
the chapters in the Bible appropriated to the con- 
secration of the chapel and burial-ground. This 
was succeeded by a procession of the whole assembly, 
headed by the bishop, along the interior of the 
sepulchral-field 3 continuing the prayers for its sanc- 
tification, as they traversed fiie young cjrpress avenues, 
and the bright green-sward of the unshaded ground, 
where the little hillock, or the level stone, marked 
that a Christian brother had already been laid. 

llic most marked order and reverence prevailed 
amongst all present, during the whole ceremony $ and 
when it closed with a solemn address and benediction 
from the bishop, there was not even a disturbing 
whisper heard. Every countenance, as it turned 
away from the now sacredly guaranteed spot, cast a 
look, whether from Catholic or Protestant, on each 
silent tomb, which seemed to say, " May the sleeper 
rest in peace !" 

We have seen a little account of the bishop's own 
writing to a friend, in which he describes the place, 
and the adjoining scenery. We cannot but enrich 
our own sketch with an extract. 

" Amidst a sublimity and richness of landscape 
almost unequalled in the world, which presents itself 
to the view of the astonished .traveller, on looking 



down from the high mountaid-pass on the city of 
Caraccas, (splendid still, even after the ruin it sus- 
tained by ti&e terrible earthquake in 1812,) and 
along its lengthened line of fertile plain, irrigated by 
the river Guayra, and stretching in an easterly and 
westerly direction for more tlum twenty miles; at 
this elevation of nearly 3000 feet above the level of 
the sea, with a range of mountains on either side, 
(rising at one point to more than 5000 feet above the 
plain itself,) Uie eye yet rests with calm and holy 
delight on the conspicuous, but neat and simple 
burial-ground of the English church." 
' The little chapel and its cemetery have received 
the name of St. Paul : he who of all the Apostles, 
perhaps, traversed the widest circuit of the known 
globe in his holy mission. Now, on this side of it, 
which was then unknown to the other half, (probably 
because it was not inhabited,) we have, after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries since the first promulga- 
tion of the Qospel by that eminent Apostle to every 
shore of the Old World, set his name in this quarter 
of the New, on a Protestant Christian chapel : the 
first built, and sanctioned, and consecrated for our 
simple doctrines and worship, on that Roman Ca- 
tholic expanse of the American Continent; and 
the first Protestant Bishop who ever set foot on it, 
was invited thither for the purpose of performing 
that patriarchal duty for the members of our Britisk 
Church. He, too, is the first prelate which that 
church sent to our West India Islands, and Sir 
Robert Ker Porter the first Consul accredited by the 
British Government to the Caraccas state ; nay, we 
may add, that it was also permitted and done, during 
the first Presidency of General Paez over the New 
Republic of Venezuela. The epoch is remarkable, 
and reflects an abiding ^honour on all concerned. 

A Spjbctatob. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

Amongbt the beautiHil Cathedrals of this country, 
that of Salisbury holds a very distinguished rank. 
The singular uniformity displayed in its design and 
style, the harmony which is found to pervade its 
several parts and proportions, and the striking air of 
lightness, simplicity, and elegance,, which reigns 
tluroughout the whole, all conspire to invest it witi^ a 
charm peculiarly its own 5 whilst the amazing eleva- 
tion of its grace^l spire renders it, without exception, 
the most loffcy building in the kingdom. 

History informs us that the spiritual afifairs of the 
west of England were, for many years, under the 
sole direction of a single bishop, whose see was even- 
tually fixed at Winchester; but on the death of 
Bishop- Hedda, or Eadda, the diocese was divided, 
and a second bishopric established at Sherborne in 
Dorsetshire, comprehending the present counties of 
Wilts, Berks, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, lAid Corn- 
wall. Again, about 905, on the three counties last 
mentioned receiving bishops of their own, a fifth see 
was soon after erected for Wiltshire, the bishops of 
which resided chiefly at Wilton, then the capital of 
the county to which it gave its name. 

On the death of ElfwnUl, Bishop of Sherborne, 
between 1050 and 1058, we find that Herman, Bishop 
of Wilton, effected the re union of that see with his 
own, and thus obtained jurisdiction over the coun- 
ties of Wilts, Berks, and Dorset, upon which he 
changed his residence to Sherborne. There, how- 
ever, the see did not long remain. For about the 
year 1074, Herman removed it from Sherborne to 
Searobyrig, the spot now known by the name of Old 
Sarum, then a royal town, and one of the strongest 
fortified places in the west. At Old Sarum the see 
continued till the year 1220, when it was transferred 
to its present situation. 

The removal of the establishment, though long 
desired, was not, however, effected till the time of 
Bishop Richard Poore, The spot selected by him 
for the new foundation was a portion of his own 
manor, distant about two miles from the castle, and 
then, according to Camden, bearing the name of 
Merryfield. It lay at the juncture of the Avon with 
the Nodder, in the midst of a sheltered and fertile 
valley of considerable extent. Here, in 1219, a 
wooden chapel was erected ; and to meet the expenses 
of the undertaking, the dignitaries of the Church 
bound themselves to contribute one-fourth of their 
revenues during seven years, and a nimiber of the 
clergy were sent into different parts of the country, 
and even into Scotland, to raise contributions. 

At length the day was fixed for laying the founda- 
tion of the Cathedral in due form ; and such was the 
national importance attached to the event, that the 
king himself (Henry the Third,) was expected. 
Henry, however, was prevented from being present, 
being engaged at Shrewsbury in arranging a treaty 
with the Welsh*. On the 28th of April, 1220, the 
bishop, accompanied by the clergy, as well as by some 
of the nobility of the country, and a vast concourse 
of persons from all quarters, after having attended 
divine service, proceeded to the place of foundation 
chanting the Litany. There the bishop laid the first 
stone, and was foUowed by the nobility then present, 
and by the dean and chapter, and other dignitaries ; 
both laity and clergy binding themselves to certain 
annual payments for sev^n years. 

After that event, the Cathedral steadily advanced 
under the auspices of Bishop Poore, and in less than 

• Henry, however, did aflewards visit the new €athedral a few 
days after iU consecration in 1226, with his justiciary, Hubert de 
Burgh, and made several offerings. That of Hubert is described as 
a ooLDBN T£XT,'that IS, an ornamental copy of the Old and JHew 
T«itam«at for the altar< 



five years, a sufficient portion ot it was completed for 
the celebration of public worsh^,.and oa the vigil of 
St. Michael, being Sunday, it was consecrated by 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. Three 
years afterwards Bishop Poore was translated to 
Durham, but he left his friend Elias de Derham, 
to whom he had, from the first, intrusted the manage- 
ment of the work, to superintend its progress, which, 
indeed, he did for the first twenty yean. Bishop 
Bingham carried on the building eighteen years ; his 
successor, William de York, continued it during nine 
years 5 but the glory of bringing the undertaking to 
a happy conclusion was reserved for Bishop Egidius 
(or Giles) de Bridport. In the second year of his 
elevation, on the 30th of September, 1258, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing this splendid fabric, after 
having been rather more than thirty-eight years in 
progress, solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary by 
Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury. The whole 
cost of the edifice seems to have been met by volun- 
tary contributions, and this, according to an account 
delivered to Henry the Third, amounted to 40,000 
marks, or about 25,666/. I3s, Ad, sterling. 

It appears, however, that the greater part of the 
tower, and. the lofty spire, were not then erected. 
The building was raised to its present elevation 
about a century after its dedication, and chiefiy from 
the remains of the Cathedral at Old Sarum, which 
were granted to the Chapter in 1331, for the im- 
provement of their church. Notwithstanding the care 
tak^n by the architect to meet the vast increase of 
pressure created by these additions, great alarm arose 
for the safety of the fabric soon after their com- 
pletion, and about the year 1417 it was found 
necessary to represent to Henry the Sixth that *' the 
stone spire in the middle of the Cathedral Church of 
Sarum appeared to be in such ruin and danger, that 
unless it were repaired, it must speedil7 fall, to the 
utter destruction of the Church itself;*' and conse- 
quently a license was granted to the Chapter to ac- 
quire lands to the amount of 50/. per annum to be 
appropriated to this object. Under this license, we 
find that amongst other benefactions, lands and pos- 
sessions were ceded to the Chapter by Walter Lord 
Hungerford, in 1429, '' to maintain the tall spire 
steeple in repair," and for other pious purposes ; and 
thus, it seems, they were enabled to place the struc- 
ture in a permanent state of security *. 

During the ^reat Rebellion this Cathedral suffered 
its full share of calamity ^m the violence of mali- 
cious and misguided men. Whilst the members of 
the establishment were insulted and dispersed, and 
the possessions of the Church were alienated, the 
beautiful edifice was profaned, and its architectural 
decorations sadly mutilated and defaced. Yet even 
then persons were not wanting to interest themselves 
in the preservation of the building. Dr. Pope, in his 
Life of Bishop Ward, relates £at workmen were 
often seen employed in making repairs, and when 
questioned by whom they were sent, they were accus- 
tomed to reply, — " Those who employ us will pay us, 
trouble not yourselves to inquire 3 whoever they are, 
they do not desire to have their names known." 

Happily, soon after the Restoration, the see was held 
by Dr. Seth Ward, a prelate of distinguished muni- 
ficence and high scientific attainments, who directed 
his attention to the repairs of the fabric, and in this 
he was assisted by the dignitaries of the Church 
contributing the fifth part of their endowments. 
King Charles the Second, also, encouraged them by 

* It IS supposed that the screens thrown across betweea tne c.u9< 
tered columns at the foot of ths »pire on the noidi aaH Miitb eid^i 
w«r« thsn ersetodi 
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hiB pNfle&Gey'onVSfir'CbHstophMr Wren, the King^s 
BxaveyoT, visited Salisbury in 1669 to examine the 
state of the Cathedral, and according to his report, 
some alterations in the building, as well as some 
repairs in the tower and spire were made. 

In 1736, new alarms having arisen, repairs were 
made at the expense of Bishop Sherlock, assisted 
by the Chapter, and the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. In the time of Bishop Hume, 
about 1776, amongst other changes, the pulpit and 
seats, which were till then in the nave, were re- 
moved $ since which period, the sermon has been 
delivered in the choir. But perhaps the most ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs, which of late years 
the Cathedral has undergone, took place under the 
auspices of Bishop Barrington, aided by the eminent 
architect, Mr. Wjratt. At this time two chapels, 
erected in the 16th century by Lady Hungerford 
and Bishop Beauchamp, were removed, and the 
present organ-screen^ bi^ops' throne, pulpit, stalls in 
the choir, and the altar-pieces, which, from their 
being taken from the decorations of those chapels, 
are of a more florid style than the building in general, 
were erected. Whilst these operations were in pro- 
gress, George the Third visited the Cathedral 3 and, 
the good king, on learning that the improvements 
depended on the voluntary subscriptions of the gentry 
of the diocese, took advantage of his residence in the 
Royal Castle at Windsor, and begged to present to 
the Cathedral a new organ, being, as he said, '* his 
contribution as a Berkshire gentleman*.'* 

At the period of the erection of this Cathedral, 
the singularly beautiful pointed arch had just begun 
to prevail in this country over the massive circular 
arch of the Saxon and Norman styles, and conse- 
quently a mixture of the two was chiefly in use in 
buildings of that date. In Salisbury Cathedral this 
is not the case. It is admitted to be the only Ca- 
thedral Church which never had any intermixture of 
styles, and it is cited by Hawkins as the first instance 
of the pure unmixed Gothic in England. There 
can be no doubt, that in this edifice the pointed 
arched Gothic is not only displayed in all its purity 
and beauty, but that it is carried to the highest 
degree of pi^ection; indeed it is generally considered 
as a model of its style. 

This magnificent structure is in the form of a 
double cross, the long arm of which consists of the 
nave, choir, and Our Lady Chapel, following each 
other in succession from west to east. At the junc- 
ture of the nave and choir, this arm is crossed by 
the principal transept, and again near the centre of 
the choir by a second, of lesser dimensions. The 
nave, the choir, the eastern side of the two transepts, 
and Our Lady Chapel, are all ornamented with side 
aisles. The northern aisle of the nave is also broken 
by a very handsome porch, which is entered under a 
lofty and beautiful pointed arch, and is altogether 
admirably in character with the building f. The 
nave, choir, and transepts, rise in three regular tiers 
of pointed arches. The lower arches in the nave are 
of the lancet shape, and of very considerable eleva- 
tion. They rest upon a succession of the most 
graceful clustered columns, each consisting of four 
pillars surrounded by as many slender shafts. The 
second tier is a kind of open gallery corresponding 
with the roof of the aisles, the arches of wldch are 

* The oTsan was built by Green, and coat 1000 guineas. Xt is 
considered a veir admirable production of that eminent artist. Its 
tone is remarkably fine and mellow. It has, at various times since, 
received considerable additions. 

t This appears from the church records to have been the Galilee, 
or place appointed for those who were under ecclesiasticail censures, 
ana were not allowed to enter the church. 



flat, and being eadn oivided and subdivided by 6ther9 
of smaller dimensions, rest on short clustered 
columns. The range of the upper or clere-story is 
occupied by a series of triple lancet windows, with 
their centre light raised considerably above the other 
two. The vaulting is plain and simple, being turned 
with arches and cross springers only, but tufts of 
foliage mark the intersections. The choir and 
transepts di£Per but little from the nave. Our Lady 
Chapel consists but of a single elevation; but such is 
the height and almost incredible lightness of the 
marble columns, which divide the body and side 
aisles, and support the vaulted roofs, — ^the single 
pillars being nearly thirty feet high, and only nine 
inches in diameter, — that this part of the building 
excites the highest degree of admiration. 

The number of windows with which the walls of 
this Cathedral are pierced, and of the marble pillars 
which adorn the interior, is very striking. Camden 
remarks, " They say this Church hath as many win- 
dows as there are days in the year ; as many pillars 
and pilasters as there are hours -, and as many gates 
as months." This has been celebrated in some Latin 
verses by the learned Daniel Rogers, thus translated 
by Dr. Heylin 2 — 

How many days in one whole year there be, 
So many windows in our church you see. 
So many marble pillars there appear. 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year, 
So many gates as moons one year does view. 
Strange tales to tell, yet not so strange as true. 

At the intersection of the nave with the chief 
transept, and having, as it were, for its foundation, 
four lancet arches, on as many lofty clustered 
columns, 81 feet in height, from the pavement, 
rises the most remarkable feature of the build- 
ing, the Spire, which Dallaway pronounces " has 
never been equalled.'* The original design seems 
clearly to have been merely a low tower, terminating 
in an embattled moulding about eight feet above the 
roofs. The walls of this tower, though six feet in 
thickness, above and below, are in the intermediate 
space reduced to only two feet, being, if we may so 
say, hollowed out into a colonnade or gallery, thirty 
feet in height, which was intended as a communi- 
cation with the roofs. The whole was no doubt 
open to the interior of the Cathedral, forming what 
is usually styled a lantern. To give si&cient 
strength to this frail fabric, for the reception of the 
proposed superstructure, the architect found it neces- 
sary to supply 1 20 additional supports, in the form 
of fiying and other buttresses, and to block up a 
number of doorways 3 thus adding not less than 387 
superficial feet to the 260 of which the tower origi- 
nally consisted. He also braced the upper part 
throughout with an iron bandage, which is repre- 
sented as "perhaps the best piece of smith's work, 
and also the most excellent mechanism of any thing 
in Europe of its age." Upon this structure, so 
strengthened, he had the boldness to raise the pre- 
sent stupendous tower and spire. 

The tower consists of two equal divisions, the 
lower of which is of miich more solid workman- 
ship than the upper, but rather less highly decorated. 
The spire is octagonal, and consequently, arches 
were thrown acYoss the four angles at the summit of 
the tower, to form an eight-sided foundation ^ and 
in nothing has the builder more clearly displayed 
his taste and skill, than in the beautiful cluster of 
pinnacles which he placed on each of the angles, 
suice they have the joint advantage of confining the 
arches, and causing the different forms of the tower 
and spire to blend and harmonize together. The 
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Wallfl of the spire gradually diminish from two feet 
to only nine inches, which, after the first fifteen feet, 
is their thickness upwards. A timber frame, how- 
ever, consisting of a centrepiece, with arms to the 
walls, and hanging from the iron standard of the 
nave, after it passes t^urongh the capstone, binds the 
Whole together, and contributes materially to its 
strength and security. 

The height of the cross from the ground was long 
supposed to be 404 feet, or twice that of the Monument 
of London. ' But according to the accurate measure- 
ments of Mr. Fisher, the present able clerk of the 
works, it is only 399 feet 10 inches. It is supposed 
to have been originally 400 feet, but to have lost two 
inches by a settlement in two of the columns below, 
which threw the structure no less than 244 inches 
from the perpendicular, towards the south, and 16^ 
inches towards the west, or nearly 29 inches general 
decline towards the south-west. Happily, however, 
it seems not to have varied since its original settle- 
ment*. The summit is obtained first by stone 
staircases of 365 steps, to '* the eight doors** at 
the top of the tower, from thence by wooden ladders 
to *' THE WEATHER DOOR," 42 feet from the cross^ 
and after that by iron rings fixed on the outside f. 

On the south side of the Cathedral are the Cloisters, 
which form a complete square of 181 feet The 
character of their architecture id simple, but elegant 
On the east side of them is the chapter-house, a 
most beautiful octagonal building, 58 feet in diameter 
and 52 in height, supported in the centre by one 
insulated clustered column of the most singular 
lightness. Seven of its sides are almost entirely 
occupied by large pointed windows; and in the 
eighth is the entrance from the cloisters. Under the 
windows, is a course of sculpture in high relief, 
representing portions of the Scripture history, from 
the Creation to the destruction of Pharaoh. In the 
Chapter-house stand the remains of a curious cir« 
cular chapter table of considerable antiquity. 

Over part of the east side of the cloisters is the 
Cathedral library, the erection of which is ascribed 
to Bishop Jewell; but Bishop Gheast, it is said, 
supplied its earliest contents. It has at various 
periods received considerable additions firom several 
bishops of the see, and other liberal contributors. 
The works most worthy of mention are a consi- 
derable number of ancient manuscripts, and some 
valuable specimens of the earliest printed books. 
As a whole, this library forms a noble collection of 
divinity and ecclesiastical history}. 

Interesting as are many of the monuments in this 
Cathedral, our space forbids any detailed account of 

* As might be expected from its pointed form and great elevation, 
it has been several umes affected by lightning, particularlj in 1741, 
bat not since the erection of the present condactor. 

t The Dimensions of the Cathedral are as follow:— 

feet in. fbet in. 

Extreme length Outside, 473 Inside, 449 

Principal transept 229 7 ...... 203 10 

Eastern transept 170 143 

Nave 229 5 

Choir ...... 161 

LadyChapel ..•••• 68 

Eastfront width. 111 4 

Nave and Choir do. 34 3 

Vaulting of the Nave height 61 

Do. of our Lady Chapel do. 39 9 

Koof do. 115 

AVestfront do. 130 

The vane is 6 ft. 1 1^ inches in length, and the capstone of the spire 
4 ft. 2 inches in diameter; which last aiSbrd a good idea of the great 
beight of the spire. 

X There was till the time of Bishop Barrington, a belfrV in the 
cemetery, apparently of the same date as the Cathedral, detached 
from the church on the aorth side, in which was a ring of beRs. But 
at that period the belfry was removed, and the bells transferred to 
the church of St. Thomas in the city. In this belfry some of the 
parliamentary forces were stationed in the time of the Rebellien. 

^^.*^®i"*®'S!^'*f,*^^.**^^i^f ^^ ^^ New Saruift, page 76, just 
pubhshed by Mr. Hatcher.) ^ * 



them. We most, however, mention that of William 
Longespee, Earl of Sarum, who was the first person 
buri^ in the Cathedral; that of Bishop Roger, 
which, with those of Bishops Osmund and Jocdin, 
was removed from Old Sarum, and is, perhaps, the 
earliest monument ornamented with sculptured figures 
now in existence; and that of the Boy Bishop, 
probably the oidy specimen of the kind in the king- 
dom. Of this we have the following history. It 
appears that on St. Nicholas* Day, the choristers of 
the Cathedral, every year, chose one of their number 
to be their bishop, and from that day till the night 
of Innocents* Day, he bore the name and regidar 
state of a bishop, being robed, carrying a pastoral 
staff, and wearing a mitre, his fellow choristers also 
assuming the tiUe of prebendaries or canons. On 
the eve of Innocents' Day they performed the same 
service (except the mass,) as llie bishop himself, and 
other dignitaries, and even taking precedence of them 
in the procession. It is pretty dear that this was 
the monument of one of those chorister bishops, 
who no doubt having died during the season of his 
short-lived office, was buried, as was usual with 
bishops, with a figure on his tomb-stone adorned with 
episcopid robes and ornaments. 

Amongst the benefits derived from Salisbury 
Cathedral, we may mention that it is the parish- 
church of a very considerable community. The 
*' Liberty of the Close*' contained at the last census, 
in 1831, no less than 538 souls, and hence the 
Cathedral is regularly attended, in its parochial cha- 
racter, by a highly respectable congregation of all 
ranks and classes of society. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has now jurisdiction over 
the two counties of Wilts and Berics, that of Dorset 
having been separated from the diocese at the Re- 
formation, and made to form part of the See of 
Bristol. He is also assisted in his duties by the 
Chancellor of the Diocese, the Archdeacons of Sarum, 
Wilts, and Berks, and twenty-four Rural Deans. 

The service of the Cathedral is conducted by the 
Dean, six Canons, and four Priest Vicars, each in 
their appointed turns, all of whom have residences 
in the Close ; the other dignitaries are only called 
upon to preach once or twice in the course of the 
year, and, in general, derive but little regular income 
from their stalls, these being, for the most part, 
rather posts of distinction than of emolument*. 

* The members of the Cathedral establishment are the Dean, 
the Precentor, the Chancellor of the Diocese, and the Chancellor 
of the Church ; the Treasurer, the three Archdeacons, the Sub- 
Dean, the Sub-Chanter, fbrtT-one Prebendaries, of whom six are 
residentiary, called Canons, four Priest- Vicars, aeTen Lay-Vicars 
or Singing-Men, one of whom is Organist, and eight Choriiters* 



LINES ON THE POOR BUND MAN OF 
SALISBURY CATBBDKAL, 

BY THB REV. W. L. BOWLBS, OKI OP TUB CAMOITS RBBIOtHTIAnr. 

There is a poor blind man, who, every day, 

Through frost and snow, in sunshine and in rain, 

Duly as tolls the bell, to the hieh fitne 
Explores, with Mt nng footsteps, his dark way, 

To kneel before his Maker, and to hear 

The solemn service chanted full and dear. 
Ask why, alone, in the same spot he kneels 

Throuffh the long year? Oh I the wide world is cold. 
And dark to him, but here, no more he feels 

His sad bereavenient : Faith and Hope uphold 
His heart : amid the tumult of mankind 
He droops no longer— lone, and poor, and blind : 
His soul is in the choirs above the skies. 
And songs, far off, of angel-harmonies. 

Oh ! happy if the vain, the rich, the proud — 
The pageant actors of life's motley crowd — 
Would drop the mask; the moral prospect scan, 
And learn one lesson tcota % poor blind man ! 
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LORD NELSON. 
[Killed o?f Cape Trafalgar, October 21, ISOd.] 

Horatio, son of Edmund and Catherine Nelson, 
was bom, September 29th, 1758, at Bumham Thorpe 
in Norfolk, of which parish his fother was rector. 

At an early age he was placed at the high school 
of Norwich ; and in his twelfth year, Captain Suckling, 
his materaal uncle, having obtained a ship, young 
Nelson was, at his especial request, entend as a 
midshipman on board the Raisonnable of 64 guns. 
On his return he was sent to the West Lxdies, and 
was subsequently received by his unde, on board 
the TVhimph, tiU Uie e3q[)edition, under Captain 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, to the North Pole, 
which he accompanied in tiie humble capacity of 
cockswain. In 1777 he passed the usual examina- 
tion, and received his commission as second lieutenant 
of the Loweatoffej and in 1 778, being appointed to 
the Bristol, rose by seniority to be first lieutenant. 
Having sailed in this vessel to the West Indies, he 
was intrusted with the command of the batteries of 
Port Royal, then threatened by D*£8taing, and after 
a series of the most gallant enterprises, took the fort 
San Juan, in the Gulf of Mexico, in which service 
ne was so exhausted by fatigue, and the sufferings of 
a dysentery, as to be compelled to return to England 
in the Lion, commanded by Admiral Comwallis. 

In 1781, Captain Nelson sailed in iht Albemarle, 
to the North 3 and it was in October, 1782, that 
he was first introduced to his present Majesty, 
then serving as a midshipman on board the Barfleur. 
In 1787 he married Mrs. Nisbet, of Nevis, and 
remained in England till 1793, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Agamemnon, under Lord Hood, and 
eminently distinguished himself at Toulon, Bastia, 
and Calvi, — services, " which," said Lord Hood, " I 
cannot suiBSciently applaud." At the siege of Calvi, 
he lost an eye -, but his name was unnoticed in the 
Gazette, of which he justly complained, adding, with 
a feeling of confidence fally*justified by subsequent 
events. One day or other, I will have a long gazette 
to myself. In 1796, he was raised to the rank of 
Commodore, and sailed to Porto Ferrajo; and in 
1797, was engaged under Sir John Jervis, in the 
victory off Cape St. Vincent, for his distinguished 
bravery in which action, he was raised to the rank of 
rear-admiral, made a Knight of the Bath, and received 
the freedom of the city of London. On May 28th, 
1797, Sir Horatio Nelson shifted his flag to the 
Theseus, and in the gallant attack on Uie town 
of Santa Cruz, received a shot in his right elbow, 
which rendered amputation requisite. Being forced 
to retiun home, by illness consequent on this, he 
received a pension for his services. 

A spirit such as Nelson's could not long remain 
inactive, particularly when the country required his 
aid. In 1 798 he sailed with a small squadron, to watch 
the Toulon fleet, and after a long and active pursuit, 
baffled in his exertions by frequent storms, and 
uncertain intelligence of the enemy's course, at last 
engaged them in the Bay of Aboukir, and gained 
the splendid victory of the NUe, uniting, as it was 
said in the House of Commons, all those qualities 
by which other victories had been most distinguished. 
For this he was created Baron Nelson, of the Nile, 
and of Bumham Thorpe, and for his subsequent 
services in Sicily, the king of Sicily conferred upon 
him the title of Duke of Bronte, with an estate of 
£3000 per annum. 

After the appomtment of Lord Keith to the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet. Lord Nelson 
returned home, from whence he sailed, under Sir 



Hyde Parker, to the North Seas; and on the 30th 
of March, 1801, effected without loss the passage of 
the Sound. Well prepared as the Danes were for 
defence, the battle of Copenhagen occasioned a 
similar display of courage, abUity, and judgment, as 
the battle of tiie Nile ; it was the most terrible of all 
engagements, and as complete as any victory on 
record. Its immediate effect was a treaty which 
ended the war, by annihilating the northern con- 
federacy. 

Raised to the rank of Viscount, in the full enjoy- 
ment of the rewards and honours he had so emi- 
nently deserved. Viscount Nelson obtained a short 
repose at his estate at Merton, in Surry -, but the 
peace being dissolved, the country, as it were, by one 
feeling, destined him to the command of the naval 
force then fitting out to engage the combined French 
and Spanish squadrons. On the 21st of October, 
1805, he intercepted them off Cape Trafalgar, about 
sixty miles east of Cadiz, and the last memorable signal 
that he gave, was received with an enthusiastic shout 
of applause by the whole fleet, — " England ex- 
pects EVERT Man to do his Duty." He himself 
led the way by attacking in the Victory the Santis- 
sima Triniiiada, of 136 guns; and setting the ex- 
ample he had recommended, that humanity after 
victory should distinguish the British fleet, he gave 
orders to cease firing on the Redoubtable, supposing 
she had struck. Froni this ship, which he had thus 
twice saved, he receivecl his death-wound. Wearing, 
against the advice of his officers, the stars of the 
different orders he had won, he became a mark for the 
riflemen, who lined the tops of their different vessels, 
thence taking their deadly aim. About a quarter after 
one, in the heat of the action, he was observed to fall on 
the deck, and, turning round to Captain Hardy, faintly 
exclaimed, " They have done for me at last, Hai-dy, 
my back-bone is shot through !" But even now, in 
pain and in the agonies of death, his presence of 
mind was still signally evinced ; he issued his com- 
mands with the same calm judgment, and animated 
his men with the same courage he had so often dis- 
played. He prayed for his country ^ and the last 
sounds which, at the close of his glorious career, 
elevated his spirit, sinking beneath the grasp of death, 
were the cheers of his men for victory — a victory, 
great, even by comparison with any of his own. 
His death was a calamity no advantages could 
soothe j he was stricken down when equally the 
object of our affection and admiration ; men grieved 
not only for his loss as their greatest naval hero, but 
for their inability now to repay those services by 
which fame, wealth, and national safety were secured. 
Posthumous honours were, indeed, all they could 
bestow, but his memory has been cherished with 
a spirit and a feeling, before scarcely known, 
and it yet lives among us, the pride and glory of 
Britons. 

He combined the qualities which chiefly raise 
and distinguish men ; quick in perception, resolute 
in decision, executing his projects with the coolest 
valour; amid the ardour of victory, he remembered 
mercy, and seemed as much to enjoy conquest as the 
means to save, as for the purpose of securing any 
other benefits it could bestow. He had one great 
object, — his country's good ; one worthy ambition, — 
her rewards -, this was his theme, his motive, his 
pursuit: who has more contributed to secure the 
former? — who more merited the latter? He has 
lefh an example, the standard of all future excellence 
in his profession, and the guide and inducement to 
laborious and honourable exertioiK 

S.H. 
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SUGAR, AS FOOD FOR ANIMALS. 
Not only do the inhabitants of every part of the 
globe delight in sugar, when obtainable, but all ani- 
mated beings ; the beasts of the field — ^the fowls of 
the air, insects, reptiles, and even fish, have an exqui- 
site enjoyment in the consumption of sweets, and a 
distaste to the contrary 3 in fkct, sugar is the alimen- 
tary ingredient of every vegetable substance encum- 
bered with a greater or less proportion of bulky innu- 
tritions matter. A small quantity of sugar will 
sustain life, and enable the animal frame to undergo 
corporeal (from personal experience, I may add 
mental) fatigue better than any other substance; 
often have I travelled with the Arab over the burning 
desert, or with the wild Afric through his romantic 
country, and when wearied with fatigue and a noon- 
tide Sim, we have sat ourselves beneath an umbra- 
geous canopy, and I have shared with my companion 
his travelling provender, a few small balls of sugar 
mixed with spices, and hardened into a paste with 
flour. Invariably have I found two or three of these 
balls, and a draught of water, the best possible resto- 
rative, and even a stimulus to renewed exertion. 

During crop-time in the West Indies, the Negroes, 
although then hard worked, become fat, healthy, and 
cheerful, and the horses, mules, cattle, &c., on the 
estate, partaking of the refuse of the sugar-house, 
renew tiieir plumpness and strength. In Cochin- 
China, not only are the horses, bufiPaloes, elephants, 
kc, all fattened with sugar, but the body-guard of 
the king are allowed a sum of money daily, with 
which they must buy sugar-canes, and eat a certain 
quantity hereof, in order to preserve their good 
looks and plump condition, lliere are about five 
hundred of these household troops, and their hand- 
some appearance does honour to their food and to 
their royal master. Indeed, in Cochin-China, rice 
and sugar is the ordinary breakfast of people of all 
ages and stations ; and the people not only preserve 
all their fruits in sugar, but even the greater part of 
their leguminous vegetables, gourds, cucumbers, ra- 
dishes, artichokes, the grain of the lotus, and the 
thick fleshy leaves of the aloes. I have eaten in India, 
after a six months' voyage, mutton killed in Leaden- 
hall-market, preserved in a cask of sugar, and as 
fresh as the day it was placed on the shambles. The 
Kandyans of Ceylon preserve their venison in earthen 
pots of honey, and after being thus kept two or three 
years, its flavour would delight Epicurus himself. 

In tropical climes, the fresh juice of the cane is the 
most efficient remedy for various diseases, while its 
healing virtues are felt when applied to ulcers and 
sores. Sir John Pringle says, the plague was never 
known to visit any country where sugar composes a 
material part of the diet of the inhabitants. Drs. 
Rush, Cullen, and other eminent physicians, are of 
opinion that the frequency of malignant fevers of all 
kinds is lessened by the use of sugar ; in disoi-ders 
of the breast it forms an excellent demulcent, as 
also in weaknesses and acrid defluxions in other parts 
of the body. The celebrated Dr. Franklin found 
great relief from the sickening pain of the stone, by 
drinking half-a-pint of syrup of coarse brown sugar 
before l^d-time, which he declared gave as much, if 
not more relief, than a dose of opium. That dreadful 
malady, once so prevalent on shipboard, scurvy, has 
been completely and instantaneously stopped, by 
putting the afflicted on a sugar diet. The diseases 
arising from worms, to which children are subject, 
are prevented by the use of sugar, the love of which 
seems implanted by nature in them. As to the un- 
founded assertion of its injuring the teeth, let those 
who make it visit the sugar-plantations, and look at 



the Negroes and tfaeir children, whose teeth are daily 
employed in the mastication of sugar, and they will 
be convinced of the absurdity of the statement I 
might add many other facts relative to this delightflil 
nutriment. I conclude, however, with observing, 
that I have tamed the most savage and vicious horses 
with sugar, and have aeen the most ferocious animals 
domesticated by means of feeding them with an 
article which our fiscal restrictions and commercial 
policy has checked the use of in England. 
[Maktxn on t9u British Colonic.] 

Happinxss, like liberty, is often overlooked in the search 
after it. Young people, through inexperience, and some- 
times those who are older, fhim sanguineness of tempera- 
ment, expect more from life than it has to bestow. They 
consider nappiness as a precious jewel never hitherto 
possessed, yet certainly to be found, though in what shape, 
place, or circumstances, it never occurs to them to define; it 
is with them a sort of vague ideal charm, always to bo 

Eursued, and as constantly eluding the grasp. Liberty, in 
ke manner, with the same description of persons, does 
not consist in the absence of reitramt, in the rational en- 

{oyment of property, or preservation of rights. It is a 
oose ungqyernable spirit of infringement on the privileges 
of others. The mere security derived under a just and 
equal administration of the laws, is no better than bondage 
in the eyes of what are technically known by the name of 
" radical reformers." All this is flat and tame ; they must 
isick and flinff to be assured that they are not confined ; 
they must be permitted to do that which has neither refe- 
rence to pleasure nor utility, merely to exercise the power 
which absolute fireedom bestows, just as a child in a garden 
la^s about him, and batters down the flowers on each side 
with the stick in his hand, without any need of, or desire 
for the things thus destroyed. We deceive ourselves much, 
in supposing that happiness of mind, anv more than health of 
body, depends upon place, Chanffe of scene is often both 
agreeable and convenient; but if the heart be oppressed, or 
there be " a thorn in the flesh,** the Mordecai travels with 
us. We cannot run away from ourselves. To be happy in 
the limited sense which Providence permits, let us make 
home the centre of our enjoyments. The flilfilment of 
those little duties which are at every moment presenting 
their claims, may be thought, by many, a strange receipt 
for contentment ; yet it is a very sure one, and if were ever 
was an axiom on the truth of which we may rely, it is, that 
" the mind is its own place.*' Instead of looking to new 
fhces, and seeking in new situations for that undiscovered 
eomethinff, we know not what, which, upon approaching, 
will, like the sailors* " Cape Fly-away,** always vanish, or 
recedOi ttovtk our view; let us be assured, tnat in every 
condition of life, and in every spot of earth, much may be 
done with the materials that he immediately around us ; 
and if we evince no skill in the manufacture of these, we 
should not turn a wider range to profit. — ^Mrs. Bruce. 

The captain of one of Commodcwe Johnson*s Dutch 
prizes, was used to relate the following anecdote : — Ono 
day he went out of his own ship, to dine on board another ; 
while he was there, a storm arose, which, in a short time, 
made an entire wreck of his own ship, to which it was 
impossible for him to return. He haa left on board two 
little boys, one four, the other five years old, under the care 
of a poor black servant ; the people struggled to get out of 
the sinking ship into a large boat, and the poor black 
took his two children, tied them into a bag, and put in a 
little pot of sweetmeats for them, slungf them across his 
shoulder, and put them into tho boat The boat by this 
time was quite fiill, and when the black was stepping into 
it himself, he was told by the master, there was no room 
for him, that either be or the children must perish, for the 
weight of both would sink the boat The exalted heroic 
Negro did not hesitate a moment. " Very well,** said he. 
'* five my duty to my master, and tell him I beg pardon foi 
all my faults*'— and then, guess the rest ; he plunged tc 
the bottom, never to rise again, till the sea shall give up its 
dead. — Memoirs of Hanna.h Mors. O. N. 



In any adversity that happens to us in the world, we ought 
to consider that misery and affliction are not less natural 
than snow and hail, storm and tempest: and that it were 
as reasonable to hope for a year without winteri as for a 
life without trouble.— <^HowB. 
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ON SITTING AT EA8S IN A COACH THAT WENT VERY 
FAST. 

As fast as this coach goes^ I sit in it so much at ease^ 
that whilst its rapid motion makes others suspect 
that I am nmning for a wager, this lazy posture, and 
this soft seat, do almost as much invite me to rest^ 
as if I were a-bed. 

The hasty wheels strike fire out of the flints they 
happen to run over, and yet this self -same swiftness of 
these wheels, which, were I under them, would make 
them crush my bones themselves into splinters, if not 
into a jelly, now I am seated above their reach, serves 
but to carry me the faster towards my joumey*8 end. 

Just so it is with outward accidents and conditions, 
whose restless vicissitudes do but too justly, and too 
fitly, resemble them to wheels : when ttiey meet with 
a spirit that lies prostrate on the ground, and falls 
groveling beneath them, they disorder and oppress 
it. But he, whose high reason and exalted piety 
has, by a noble and steady contempt of them, placed 
him above them, may enjoy a happy and settled 
quiet, in spite of all these busy agitations, and be so 
far firom resenting any prejudicial discomposure from 
these inferior revolutions, that all those changes that 
are taken for the giddy turn of Fortune's wheel, 
shall serve to approach him the faster to the blest 
mansion he would arrive at. — Botlb. 



I INVARIABLY experience a variety of sensations when I 
'* survey the heavens" on a calm clear night, about the end 
of the month of Mav. I can then inhale the sweets of 
the woodbine and other flowers, whose fragrance is drawn 
out by the gentle dews of evening. The nightingale breaks 
the gilenee by his sweet and varied notes; and the full 
moon ** walking in brightness," and rendered still more 
beautiful by the lustre of so many shining stars, which 
appear in the wide extended firmament, completes the love- 
liness of this nocturnal scene. Then I begin to reflect 
upon my own insignificance, and to ask myself what I am, 
that the mat Author of the universe should be mindftil 
of me. His mercy, however, then presents itself to me, 
as well as his Majesty, and the former affects me more 
than the latter. I listen to the bird which appears to be 
pouring forth its little tribute of gratitude and praise, and 
my heart prompts me to do the same. The ver^ perfume 
of the flowers seems to be an incense ascendmg up to 
heaven; and with these fbelings I am able to enjoy the 
calm tranquillity of the eveningw-^-Jissi. 

In gazing at monuments of antiquity, one of the most 
natural p&asures which the mind emoys, is being by them 
fancifully transported to the scenes which they so clearly 
commemorate. The Roman amuhitheatre becomes filled 
with gladiators and spectators ; tne streets of Pompeii are 
seen again thronged with people ; the Grecian temple, is 
ornamented with the votive offerings of heroes and of 
senators ; even the putrid marsh of Marathon, teems with 
noble recollections : while at home, on the battlements of 
our old English castles, we easily figure to ourselves 
barons proud of their deeds, and vassals in armour, 
faithfully devoted to their service : in short, while beholding 
such scenes, the heart glows, until, by its feverish hea^ 
feelings are produced, to which no one can be completely 
insensible : however, when we awaken from this delightfid 
dream, it is difficult, and, indeed, impossible, to drive away 
the painful moral, which, sooner or later in the day, proves 
to us, much too clearly, that these ruins have ouflivea, and, 
m fieict, commemorate, the errors, the passions, and the 
prejudices, which caused them to be built. 

But while lookins up at the plain, unassuming pulpit of 
an old Lutheran onurch, one reels, long after one has left 
it, that all that has proceeded from its simple desk has 
been to promulgate peace, good-will, and happiness, amons 
mankina ; and though, in its old age, it be now deserted, 
yet no one can deny that the seeds, which, in various 
directions, it has scattered before the wind, are not only 
vigorously flourishing in the little valley in which it stands, 
but must continue, there and elswhere, to produce effects, 
which time itself can scarcely annihilate. — Bubbles from 
the Bruanen qf Nassau. 



WHIRLWINDS AND WATER-SPOUTS. 
These awful indications of changes in the atma- 
sphere, are rarely met with in the temperate regions 
of the globe ) but between the tropics they are of very 
common occurrence, and assume a variety of forms, 
not unfrequently spreading devastation over extensive 
tracts of country, destroying the produce of the earth, 
and scattering or sinking the proudest naval arma- 
ments. The tornado, the whlrlvdnd, the water- 
spout, and the burning wind of the desert, are all 
known to us by the descriptions of travellers, but 
happily few of their disastrous effects come within 
our own experience. 

These phenomena have been attributed by various 
authors to many different causes; some have 
supposed the whole of the effects to be caused by 
electricity; others have rejected this agent entirely, 
and considered the rarefied state of the air by the 
heat of the sun, to be the oatise of the greatest 
portion of these convulsions of the atmosphere; but 
probably, in most cases, both causes are combined. 

In a work recently published by Mr. Howison of 
the East India Company's service, we find the follow- 
ing description of these phenomena. " The water- 
spout may be considered the most appalling phe- 
nomenon that appears in the equatorial seas, and is 
of more frequent occurrence^ and attains greater 
magnitude on the west coast of Africa, than in any 
other part of the ocean. It does not always flhow 
itself under the same form, and on some occasions 
it is stationary, while on others it moves forward 
with varying rapidity. When a water-spout is about 
to be produced, the sea, however smooth it may 
previously have been, acquires a violent degree of 
agitation at a particular spot, and soon begins to 
foam and boil up with a whirling' and dashing noise. 
Presently a funnel-shaped tube is observed to descend 
from the clouds, which always hang very low at such 
a time, and to direct itself towards the turbulent 
waters, as if to form a junction with them. This it 
sometimes does, or rather appears to do, instantane- 
ously, but more commonly not. Meanwhile^ the agita- 
tion of the sea increases, the tube grows larger, and the 
superincumbent cloud descends to a lower level, and 
at length, all these parts unite, and form a pillar of 
wa^r, fifty or sixty feet high, the base of which rests 
upon the sea^ while its top penetrates the overhanging 
clouds, and is totally concealed by them. This 
pillar, perhaps, continues stationary for a few mo- 
ments, and then disappears; but in other instances, it 
advances steadily in one direction, and threatens 
destruction to any ship that may he in its course.*' 

It has always been noticed, that these appearances 
are attended by baffling and variable wii^ds, and 
sudden calms, and generally by some demonstration 
of the presence of dectricity. 

To explain the phenomena of the water-spout, let 
us suppose that, from some cause or other, say the; 
heat of the sun, the air over some particular spot ia 
the ocean has become so rarefied as to produce a 
kind of partial vacuum', the consequence of this will 
be, that all the denser parts of the atmosphere which 
immediately surround this spot, will have a tendency 
to rush forward from every quarter to one common 
centre, that is, the wind vriU blow from all quarters 
at once. If we suppose the currents of air to travel 
at the same rate as in the case of a hurricane, namely, 
from seventy to eighty mOes an hour, we may wdl 
conceive the immense force with which they would 
meet in the centre. The result of this sudden con- 
cossion, would resemble in all pouits the effect of a 
water-spout or whirlwind. 

The lines in the diagram represent the course of 
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the air as it rushes from various parts to the centre c. 
Having reached that spot, it is clear that further 
progress in straight lines is at an end : either the 
opposite forces annihilate each other, and a calm is 
the consequence, or the streams of air must take 
another direction : some of these will, in their en- 
deavour to escape the conflict, press with consider- 
able force on the surface of the water, while others 
will be directed upwards, and reach the higher 

regions of the at- 
mosphere. In the 
mean time, the 
currents that had 
pressed down- 
wards, not being 
able, Arom the op- 
position of the 
water, to escape in 
that direction, are 
forced to the point 
V" . of least resistance, 

that is, upwards, 
and a portion of 
the water, together with whatever may be on its 
surface, is carried up along with them. 

If the currents of air were all moving with equal 
velocity, the course of the water-spout or whirlwind 
would be in direct lines upwards 3 but, as this is not 
the case, a rotatory, or whirling, motion is given to it, 
and the forces of the various currents will also oblige 
it to drift, as it were, on the surface of 'the sea. 

When met with at sea, water- spouts are considered 
by mariners as dangerous visitants, and, in order to 
disperse them, large guns are fired. So great a con- 
cussion in the air is thus produced, as to alter the 
direction of the currents, and to destroy the water- 
spout. 

The rushing together of air has been stated as the 
cause of the water-spout, and this view of the subject 
is borne out by the following fact, extracted from 
Dr. Franklin's letters. — " An intelligent whaleman, 
pf Nantucket/' says Dr. Franklin, " informed me. 




that three of their vessels, which were out in search 
of whales, happening to be becalmed, lay in sight of 
each other, at about a league distance, if I remember 
right, nearly forming a triangle ; after some time, a 
water-spout appeared near the middle of the triangle, 
when a brisk breeze of wind sprung up, and every 
vessel made sail, and then it appeared to them all, by 
the setting of the sails, and the course each vessel 
stood, that the water-spout was to the leeward of 
every one of them." 

The water- spout is considered as materially addingto 
the dangers of navigation, but how much more dreadful 
are the effects of a tropical hurricane. Alvarez de 
Nunnez, a Spanish admiral, lost the whole of his fleet, 
and great part of his crew, in one of these tempests 
off the Island of Cuba. " Such was the force of the 
wind, that no houses, or even churches, could oppose 
it. Nunnez's men hastened out of the town for fear 
of being crushed by the fall of the buildings, and were 
obliged to walk seven or eight in a cluster, grasping 
each other with all their strength, that they might 
not be carried away by the strength of the blasts. 
When the storm was over, Nunnez returned to the 
harbour, but all he found of his ships was only some 
broken pieces of rigging ', from thence he proceeded 
along the shore, in quest either of his ships or his 
seamen, but meeting with nothing this way, he 
betook himself to the mountains ; here, indeed, he 
perceived a boat lodged upon some trees, about a 
quarter of a league from the sea, and ten leagues 
further he found two bodies of his men, and some 
trunk-lids scattered about ; the men were too much 
disfigured by bruises to be known. No less than 
sixty men and twenty horses perished by this 
hurricane. The whole country had a lamentable 
aspect J the blighted plains were covered with limbs 
of trees, and the naked hills were stript of their 
verdure." . 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OJP ISFAHAN. 



THE CITY OF ISFAHAN. 

Ispahan, Isfahan, or Spahawn, (for, like most eastern 
names, it is spelt by EuropMsans in va^ous ways.) the chief 
town of the JPersian province of Irak, and for ages the 
capital of the Persian monarchy, was long distinguished 
for opulence and splendour, in a region which has always 
been remarkable fbr the wealth and magnificence of its 
cities. It is now much fallen from the high condition which 
it then enjoyed ; it has ceased to be the royal residence, 
and its streeta no longer display the same picture of pro- 
sperity that characterized them in the days of its former 
grandeur. Still, however, it is the most populous place 
in the kingdom of Persia ; and, even in its present desola- 
tion, has much to excite the interest and admiration of the 
traveller. 

ITS EARLY HISTORY. 

Thb origin of Isfthan is not to be tracod with any cer- 
tainty. By some the city is supposed to have arisen from 
the ruins of Hecatompylos, the metropolis of the ancient 
kingdom of Parthia ; while, by others, it is identified with 
the Aspadana of the geographer Ptolemy. It is men- 
tioned in history at an early period of the Christian oora : 
and under the rule of the Caliphs of Bagdad, who conquered 
Persia soon after the birth of Mohammedanism, and 
compelled its inhabitants to embrace that religion, it was 
a place of considerable importance. When Timour, or 
Tamerlane, invaded Persia, Isfahan surrendered, the 
moment he encamped before it, and, appeased by this 
ready submission, the concjueror spared the town, but 
imposed a heavy contribution on its inhabitants. An 
accident, however, unhappily changed its destiny. The 
sound of a drum, which a young blacksmith was beating 
for his amusement one night, was mistaken for an 
alarm; a number of the citizens assembled, and became^ 
so irritated from a communication to each other of the 
distress which their subjection occasioned them, that they 
at once commenced an attack upon their oppressocs. 
Before morning nearly 3000 of the Tartars, who had been 
quartered in the city, were slain ; the gates were then shut, 
to prevent an immediate assault, for to maintain a suc- 
cessful defence was hopeless. 

The rage of Timour, on hearing the fate of his soldiers, 
•xceeded all bounds ; he would listen to no terms of capi- 
tulation, and Isfahan was doomed to be an example of the 
fate which awaited the cities that should daro to oppose 
him in his career of conquest. The unfortunate inhabit- 
ants knew what they had to expect, and despair increased 
the strength of their resistance ; but their struggles were 
vain— the walls were carried by storm, and the cruel con- 
queror, not content with permitting pillage and slaughter, 
commanded that every one of his soldiers should bring 
him a certain number of heads. Of these no less than 
70,000 were afterwards piled in pyramids, as monuments 
of his savage revenge : to compute the whole number of 
the slain was found impossible. 

This event, which occurred in 1387, is recorded by 
Timour in his Institutes, or Memoirs, with characteristic 
conciseness. " I conquered," he says, " the city of Isfa- 
han, and I trusted in the people of Isfahan ; and I deli- 
vered the castle into their hand^ and they rebelled ; and 
the Darogah, whom I had placed over them, they slew, 
with three thousand of the soldiers; and I also com- 
manded that a general slaughter should be made of the 
people of Isfahan." 

ITS CONDITION UNDER SHAH* ABBAS 
THE GREAT. 

Thx most renowned monarch that ever sat upon the throne 
of Persia is Abbas I., surnamed the Great, who reigned 
from 1585 to 1628. His name is one of the few that sur- 
vive in the memory of his countrymen ; and he occupies 
the same place in their stories that the celebrated Caliph 
Haroon-al-Raschid holds in the well-known tales of the 
Arabians. Moreover, he is, by common consent, the builder 
of all bridges, caravansercus, and palaces throughout his 
domtnions, and, indeed, the author of every improvement 
in ancient times. To Isfahan in particular he was a great 
benefactor ; he fixed on that city as the capital of his domi- 
nions, and its population was more than doubled during his 

* Shah u the title of the Persian monarch. 



reign* Its principal mosque, the noble palace of Chehel 
Sitoon, %h» beautiful avenues and palaces called the Char 
har-Baah, or ** Four Gardani***' tha principal bridge over 
the river Zeinderood, and several of the finest palaces in 
the city and its suburbs, all owe their origin to this sovereign. 
A minute account of his works is given by the French 
traveller. Sir John Chardin, who visited Persia at difierent 
periods between 1664 and 1677; but the following sketch* 
from the pen of Sir Robert Ker Porter, will convey a more 
lively impression of the condition of the city than any 
detailed description. 

" During his reign, nearly a million of people animated 
its busy streets, and the e(|ually flourishing peasantry of 
more than fourteen villaf^es m its neighbourhood, supplied, 
by their labour, the markets of this abundant population. 
Its bazars were filled with merchandise from every quarter 
of the globe, mingled with the rich bales of its own cele- 
brated manufactories. Industry, diligence, activity, and 
business-like negotiations, were seen and heard every 
where. The caravanserais were crowded with merchants 
and goods of Europe and of Asia ; while the court of the 
great Shah was the resort of ambassadors from the proudest 
kingdoms, not only of the east but of the west. Travellers 
thronged thither to behold its splendours, and to enjoy the 
gracious reception bestowed by its monarch on the learned 
and ingenious of all lands and religions. He endowed 
mosques with the splendour of palaces, while his ^ardens^ 
open to the people, resounded with fStes and revelling." 

ITS CAPTURE BY THE AFFGHANS. 

It was in the year 1722, during the reign of Shah Sultan 
Hussein, that Mahmood, the ruler of the tribes known by 
the name of Affghans, having defeated the Persian army 
in a pitched battle, advanc^ to attack Isfahan. The 
consternation that reigned throughout the city was extreme; 
the king called a council, at which it was determined that 
be should remain in his capital, and preparations were 
accordingly made for its defence. New levies were raised, 
the ruinous parts of the walls were repaired; intrench- 
ments were thrown up at the most exposed points, and 
especial care was taken to fortify the bridges, ny which a 
communication is kept up between Isfahan on the northern, 
and its suburbs on the southern b^nk, of the river Zein- 
derood. 

But tne weakness of the Shah, and the incapacity of 
his ministers, rendered all his resources of no avail. In 
the suburb of Julfii, there dwelt a colony of Armenians, 
which had grown up to a high pitch of prosperity, under 
the fostering care of the great Abbas and his immediate 
successors; of late years, however, it had suffered much 
injury, and been treated with every kind of indignity. 
The bravery of these Christian merchants was unquestioned, 
and now that danger threatened their sovereign, none sur- 
passed them in zeal on his behalf; but the Persians were 
mindful of the oppression which they had practised on 
this unhappy people, and distrusting, naturally enough, 
those whom they had iigured, resolved to disarm them. 
The king was made to declare that he had more reliance 
on the valour and loyalty of the Armenians, than on any 
other of his subjects, and that to them he should intrust 
the guard of his royal person ; but when, in obedience to 
his command, they appeared before his pidace, they we 
ordered to lay down their arms and depart. 

Julfa, thus deprived of the means of defence, could not 
long resist the a§sault of the Affj^hans; and the brave 
Armenians were compelled to capitulate on very severe 
terms. Mahmood then commenced his operations on 
Isfahan itself; but having failed in an attack on one of 
the principal bridges, he fell back, and made overtures for 
a peace. These were rejected; and the fierce Affghan 
employed himself fi>r the next month, in ravaging the 
country round about. He then renewed the attack, and 
having gained one of the bridges, spread his troops on all ' 
sides of the city, resolving to trust for its reduction to the 
famine which had commenced soon after his first approach, 
and was increasinpr every day. His anticipations were 
correct; the scarcity within Isfahan grew gradually to 
such an extent, that the populace became unmanageable ; 
and the unhappy Shah sent a deputation to MJimood, 
offering to accept the terms which he had formerly rejected. 
" The king of Persia," replied the proud Affglnm, ** offers 
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me notlhing that is in his disposaL Himself and all his 
family are within my power; and he is no longer master 
of the three provinces which he so generously desires to 
hestow upon me. It is the fate of the whole empire that 
must be decided between us." 

The condition of the inhabitants now became quite 
hopeless ; but the inhuman policy of Mahmood led him to 
procrastinate the siege. His army was not large, and its 
safety would be endangered if he entered the city while 
the Persians so far exceeded it in numbers ; he resolved, 
therefore, that many of the poor citizens should perish by 
hunger before he signed the treaty. " What heart can 
reflect without horror/* exclaims the old traveller, Jonas 
Hanway, ** on the dreadful circumstances of the famine 
caused by this artful conduct ! In the month of August, 
horses, mules, and other beasts of burden, were become so 
excessively dear, that none but the king and the principal 
lords about him, or some of the wealthiest inhabitants, 
could afford to eat of them. Notwithstanding the aversion 
which the Persians have, fkwm their religion, for dogs, and 
some other animals, which they look upon as unclean, yet 
as many as they could find were consumed in a few days. 
The people afterwards fed on the bark of trees* leaves, and 
leather, which they softened with boiling water ; but when 
this sad resource was also exhausted, they had no other 
support than human flesh. What pencil can describe their 
hollow eyes, their trembling knees, their emaciated bodies ! 
The streets, the public squares, and the very gardens of 
the palace, were strewed with dead bodies, which none had 
the heart or strength to bury. The water of the Zein- 
derood was so corrupted by the number of carcasses thrown 
into it, that it was not potable ; and, in a less wholesome 
climate, the air must have been infected to that degree, as 
to destroy what few inhabitants were left alive.*' 

For two months did this misery continue. At length, on 
the 21st of October, the king, clad in deep mourning, came 
out of his palace, and walking through the principal streets 
•f Isfahan, bewailed aloud the misfortunes of his reign. On 
{he morrow, he abdicated his throne, and quitted the city for 
the AfTghan camp, attended by some of his nobles, and 
about three hundred troops. " They moved on slowly," 
says Hanway, " with their eyes fixed on the ground ; the 
few inhabitants who had strength to see this mournful 
cavalcade, expressed their grief by a gloomy silence, 
which presaged the sad effects of this melancholy event." 

The following year was marked by a dreadful massacre 
of the Persians in Isfahan, arising from Mahroood's alarm 
lest his army should be overpowered. But in 1729, the 
city was taken by the troops of the celebrated Nadir, who 
expelled the Affghans from Persia, and afterwards mounted 
the throne of that kingdom. In the numerous convulsions 
which have distracted the. empire since that period, it has 
fallen into the bands of various parties ; but never has it 
recovered from the calamities which it suffered under the 
merciless rule of the barbarian Affjghans. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Isfahan, as we have before remarked, stands on the 
northern bank of the Zeinderood ; its suburbs, Julfa and 
Abbas-abad being on the southern. This river is not of 
any magnitude, except in the spring-season, when the 
melting of the mountain-snows swells the volume of its 
waters into a respectable size; but the large daily supply 
that is afterwards drawn off through the dikes cut for the 
irrigation of the neighbouring country, soon reduces it to 
an insignificant stre&m, flowing through its stdny bed in 
two or three narrow channels, each not exceeding thirty or 
forty feet in breadth, and so shallow as to be fordable in a 
hundred places. It hag its rise in the mountains to the 
west, and after passing through the city, is said to be 
absorbed in the sand-desert to the south-east. In Chardin*s 
time, Isfahan, together with its suburbs^ was " one of the 
largest cities in the world, not less than twenty-four miles 
in circumference;** the present circuit of the inhabited 
city scarcely exceeds one quarter of that extent. It was 
formerly surrounded by a mud wall ; but that was entirely 
destroyed by the Affghans. 

The approach to the city from the south, is through a 
desolate tract called the Hezzar Derreh, or Thousand 
VaUeya, which, according to Persian tradition, is the scene 
of the battles between ELoostem* and the dragon, to whose 
poisonous exhalations its barrenness is attributed. The 

* A celebrated hero,— a sort of Ponian Hercal«9> the boast and 
glory of his countrymen* ^ 



traveller from Shiraz enters it in this ^Hrection, and obtains 
his first view of this great metropolis from an eminence 
about five miles distant; there it bursts at once upon his 
sight in all the splendour of its glittering domes and lofty 
palaces, a picture, indeed, of gorgeous magnificence, well 
seeming to excuse the Persians proud boast, that Isfahan 
is *• half the world." Near this spot is to be seen a small 
round monument covered with a cupola, and marked with 
an inscription in the Cufick character; it is called the 
Tower of the ShaHr, or running footman. Chardin says 
that those who aspired to enter into the service of the king 
in that capacity, were obliged, as a proof of their strength 
and activity, to accomplish twelve separate journeys from 
the gate of^the royal palace to this pillar, and back, between 
the rising and ^tting of the Kun, or a distance of 120 
miles in about fourteen hours. Local tradition, however, 
ascribes to it the following origin. 

In former days, a king of Persia promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to any one who would run on foot 
before him, while he rode on horseback, from Shiraz to 
Isfahan. One of his Shatirs accepted the offer, and 
nearly accomplished the task ; but when he reached the 
eminence marked by the tower, the king began to fear lest 
he should be called upon to redeem his pledge, and had 
recourse to the expedient of dropping his whip. The 
man's body was so encompassed with ligatures, and in a 
state of such excitement, that if he had stooped, his death 
must immediately have followed : he knew this, and contriv- 
ing therefore to take up the whip with his foot, he carried it 
to his hand, and presented it to bis master. The monarch 
more alarmed than before, now dropped his ring. The 
poor Shatir saw that his doom was sealed, and he met it 
bravely ; for exclaiming, '* O king I you have broken your 
word, but I will show you my submission to the last ;** he 
stooped, picked up the ring, and died. 

A near approach destroys much of the impression that 
is created by tlie first appearance of Isfahan. Its desola- 
tion is not observable at a distance, for the groves and 
avenues, and spreading orchards with which this capital 
abounds, screen its many ruins, and allow only its palaces, 
and mosques, and loftier buildings, to be seen. But it is a 
melancholy sight that meets the eye of the traveller as he 
draws near to what is now the city, and passes through 
large deserted tracts, covered with houses in different 
stages of decay, — among which, at wide intenals, may be 
discovered a few inhabited dwellings. " One might 
suppose," says Mr. Morier, "that God's curse had extended 
over parts of this city, as it did over Babylon. Houses, 
bazars, mosques, palaces, whole streets, are to be seen in 
total abandonment ; and I have rode for miles amoii^ its 
ruins, without meeting with any living creature, except, 
perhaps, a jackal peepmg over a wall, or a fox running to 
his hole.*' 

STREETS, &c. 

The streets of Isfahan differ not much, in general appear- 
ance, from those of other cities in Persia, but they have 
very little resemblance to those of European capitals. They 
are, for the most part, narrow, dirty, and crooked, and 

Eossess an air of extreme dulness. The shops are all to 
e found in the bazars, which, to a stranger, are the 
most amusing place of resort, and which are so extensive 
as to enable him to walk under cover for two or three 
miles together. " Many of the scenes so familiar to us in 
the Arabian Nights," says Mr. Morier, ** are here realized. 
— ^The young Christian merchant; the lady of quality, 
attended by her eunuch and her she-slave; the Jewish 
physician ; the dalal, or crier, showing goods about ; the 
barber Alnascar, sitting with his back against the wall in a 
very little shop ; and thus almost every character may be 
met with.** The shops are merely receptacles for the 
goods of the trader, who returns every night to his dwell- 
ing in some other part of the city. 

The chief square of Isfahan is the Maidan Shah, which 
was formerly surrounded by busy shops, and regarded as 
one of the chief ornaments of this great city ; its length is 
about 2,600 feet, and its breadth 700. Each side of it 
presents a double range of arches, and has its centre 
adorned with some edifice remarkable for grandeur or for 
character ; two of these fronts may be seen in the en- 
graving contained in page 161. The domed liuilding to 
Uie left is the mosque of Looft Allah, on the north-eastern 
side of the quadrangle : that to the right, or on the south- 
east, is the Mesjed Shah, a superb edifice, built by Shah 
Abbas the Great. On the north-i^est stands the great 
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gate, or rather tover of entrance to the royal hazar ; and 
on the south-west is the Ali Capi, or gate of Ali, from 
which our view is taken. Immediately over this gate 
is a large chamber, which is open on all sides but 
one, and thus looks out in almost every direction. On the 
side nearest to the balustrade that faces the square, a raised 
nlatibrm marks the spot where, in former days, the Great 
ohah Abbas was wont to place his royal seat, and thence 
review his troops ^allopine and skirmishing beneath, or 
witness the combats of wild animals, or behold his people 
gaily eigoying their favourite sports, anxious to exhibit 
their stren^h and agility under the royal eye. From the 
roof of this building an extensive view of the city is 
obtained, but the spectator is somewhat too near. In the 
days of its ancient prosnerit^, the picture must have been 
splendid ; it is now a saddenmg sight, for one of its promi- 
nent features is a vast great heap of mouldering ruins, 
which tell a melancholy tale of former grandeur and pre- 
sent desolation. 

HOUSES. 

Thb houses of Isfahan consist of only one stoiy, and have 
seldom any windows looking into the street ; a circumstance 
to which much of the dull monotonous appearance of the 
public thoroug^hfares must be ascribed. They are flat* 
roofed, and built of brick, and have each a small coui*t, 
which is shut in by a high wall, and to which a part of the 
sitting-rooms are entirely open, though furnished with a 
large curtain, to be let down when they are not in use. 
But if the dwellings have little height, they are com- 
posed of so many compartments, that even the meanest 
of them cover a considerable extent of ground. The only 
entrance is usually by one gate, which takes its character 
pretty much from the rank and station of its owner. A 
poor man's door is scarcely three feet in height ; and this, 
we are told, is a measure of precaution, adopted to hinder 
the servants of the great from entering it on horseback, 
which they would make no scruple to do when perpetrating 
any act of oppression. 

The houses of the nobility and public officers are geherally 
splendid, and may vie with some of the palaces of the 
monarch. The court, into which the outer gate opens, is 
generally large, and laid out in walks, having their sides 
planted with flowers, and refreshed by fountains. To this 
court all the principal apartments of the mansion, which are 
inhabited by men, open ; and adjoining to it, but completely 
distinct, is a smaller court, around which are the inner 
apartments belonging to the females of the family. Almost 
every dwelling of any consequence in Isfahan has a garden 
attached to it ; and this, while it adds to the beauty and 
salubrity of the city, must greatly increase its extent, and 
enable us the more readily to credit the statement of 
Chardin, that, in its more prosperous days, its walls were 
iwenty-four miles in circumference. 

GARDENS AND PALACES. 

One of the most noblo ornaments of Isfahan is the 
Chahar Bagh, or " Four Gardens," a superb avenue 3000 
paces in length, and seventy in breadth, which extending 
on either side of the Zeinderood, approaches, with a gentle 
declivity, both ends of the principal bridge across that 
river. It is planted with double rows of tlie lofty chenar, — 
a species of sycamore, with a verdure like that of the 
plane,— of which the Persians are extremely fond, and which 
grows here in great perfection. On the borders are built 
a number of private palaces, which, though uninhabited 
for more than a century, are still in good repair, and con- 
tribute much to the beauty of the city. The style of their 
architecture is light and pleasing, as may be seen from our 
engraving in page 165, though it is neither regular nor 
magnificent ; and their situation gives them at a distance 
a very picturesque effect. The gardens, which are situated 
on either side of this avenue, are very beautiful, and are 
called by the Persians the Hesht BeA^s^^, or eight paradises. 
They are laid out in regular walks, shaded by even rows of 
tall umbrageous chenars, interspersed with a variety of 
fruit-trees, and every kind of flowering-shrub. Canals 
flow down the avenues in the same undeviating lines, and 
generally terminate in some large marble basin ornamented 
with sparkling fountains. The effect is described as grand ; 
and it is much increased by the occasional glimpses which 
various openings permit, of the glittering palaces which 
ornament this charming spot. 

The finest palace in Isfahan is the Chehel Sitoon, or 
palace of Forty Pillars, which, as we before observed, was 



built by Shah Abbas the Great It stands in the middle 
of an immense square, which is intersected by various 
canals, and planted in different directions with the beautiful 
chenar tree. Before it, is spread a large sheet of water* 
from the furthest extremity of which, the palace is, we are 
told, ** beautiful beyond either the power of language or 
the correctness of pencil to delineate.** The entire front 
of the building is open to the garden, the roof being sus- 
tained by a double range of columns, exceeding forty feet 
in height, and each shooting up from the united oacks 
of four lions of white marble. The shafts of the columns 
rising from these extraordinary bases are covered with 
Arabescjue patterns and foliages in looking-glass, gilding, 
and painting; some twisting spirally, others winding m 
golden wreaths, or running into lozenges, stars, and various 
mnciful devices of ingenious workmanship. The ceiling 
is decorated in a similar style, its ornaments being still 
beautifully firesh and brilliant, and the floor is covered with 
a carpet of the richest material, which is of the same date 
as the building, and far superior in texture to those of the 
present day. From this saloon an arched recess leads into 
an extensive hall, " in which" we are told, " all the caprices, 
and labours, and cost of Eastern magnificence, have been 
lavished, to an incredible prodigality?* This banqueting 
chamber, (for that such it was, is indicated by the character 
of its decorations,) has its walls embellished by six large 
paintings, which, though designed without the smallest 
knowledge of perspective, and in many respects ridiculous, 
are vet invaluable as registers of the manners of the age 
in which they were executed, of the general aspect of the 
persons they are designed to commemorate, and of the 
costumes of the several nations asembled at the feasts, or 
engaged in the battles which they represent. 



any of the palaces which existed in Chardin*s time, 
are still perfect; and some new ones have been erected 
within the present century, by one of the governors of 
Isfahan, who having risen from the humble station of a 
small shopkeeper, to the high rank of one of the king's 
ministers, was indefatigable in his efforts to improve the 
condition of his native city. No buildings can be more 
striking than some of these palaces. The front room or 
hall is in general very open, and supported by pillars that 
are carved and gilded in the most exquisite manner; while 
the large glass windows, through which it receives a mellow 
light, are curiously stained with a variety of coloim. 
Before each of these palaces is an open space with a foun- 
tain, near which the domestics stand to watch the looks 
and words of the lord of the dwelling, who is generally 
seated at one of the windows. We have given a repre- 
sentation of one of them in page 168. 

MOSQUES AND C0L15EGES. 

In the' time of Chardin, the walls of Isfahan contained no 
less than 162 mosques and 48 colleges; most of these are 
still standing, in various stages of repair. Of the former, 
the principal is the Mesjed Shah, or Royal Mosque, which 
was built by Shah Abbas the Great, and dedicated to 
Mehedi, one of the twelve Imaums, or descendants of Mo- 
hammed. It is related that the king was unable to com- 
plete the structure for want of materials, and that he pro- 
posed to despoil one of the existing mosques, which then 
held the principal rank among the sacred edifices of the 
city; he was, however, diverted IVom this purpose by the 
arguments of the priests, who represented to him, that if 
he wished to ensure durability for his new temple, it 
behoved him not to demolish the works of his predecessors, 
in order to obtain its completion, inasmuch as his successors 
would think themselves justified, if, for a like object, they 
treated his works in a like manner. 

The outer entrance to this mosque is a lofty portico, 
which will be seen by a reference to the engraving in page 
161, occupies the centre of l^e south-eastern side of the 
Royal Square. On each side is a lofty minaret, having an 
open gallery at its top ; and in the centre is the doorway, 
closed by a pair of folding gates, about 12 feet in breadth, 
and of a height in proportion, and cased with plates of pure 
silver, which are marked with inscriptions from the Korlm, 
and decorated with characteristic ornaments in relief. 
This noble entrance, across whidi an iron chain is thrown, 
to prevent the near approach of horses and cattle, leads to 
the great court of the mosque, at the end of vthich stands 
the body of the edifice, surmounted by a vast dome, which 
is accounted one of the most beautiful specimens of Persian 
architecture. This, and the whole of the numerous ranges 
of building which surround it, are construeted of dmssiyq 
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blocks of stone, covered with tiles, richly lacquered, and 
bearing the usual inscriptions of sentences from the Kor&n. 
The interior of this mosque is richly decorated, and is said 
to possess much ffrandeur and solemnity. 

The mosque or Looft Allah, which occupies the north- 
eastern side of the square, and is also represented in our 
engraving, is a more simple building than the Mesjed 
Shah ; but the workmanship is, throughout, of the best 
kind, both in the solid masonry and in the light elegant 
decorations. The beautiful marble of Tabrees, which is 
celebrated for its yellow hue, and its transparency, is em* 

Eloyed in different parts of the structure in large blocks, 
ighly polished; and the walls of the interior, together 
with the ceiling of the dome, are embellished in the usual 
style. The exterior fronts, the portals, and the arch of the 
door, are all covered with lacquered tiles, marked, according 
to the ordinary practice, with various inscriptions. 

Of the colleges, the most remarkable is that known by 
the name of the Medresse Jeddah, Its entrance is very 
handsome; a lofty portico, enriched with pillars fantas- 
tically twisted, leads through a pair of immense folding 
gates, made of solid brass, richly ornamented with pure 
silver, like the gates of the royal mosoue, and having 4heir 
surface highly carved and embossed with flowers, and 
verses from the Kor(in; these open into a vestibule with a 
domed roof, which at once conducts into the spacious court 
of the college, planted thickly with Uowers, and over- 
shadowed by lines of lofty trees. The right side of this 
square is occupied by the mosque, which is still a beautiful 
building, faced by two minarets and surmounted by a 
dome, the interior of which is richly spread with variegated 
tiles, bearing on them invocations to Mohammed, and 
verses of the Kor&n in the fullest profusion. The other 
sides of the square are occupied, one by a lofty and beau- 
tiful portico, and the remaming two by rooms for the 
studenU, twelve in each front, arranged in two stories. 
These apartments are little square cells, spread with 
carpets, " and appeared to me," says Mr. Morier, " admi- 
rably calculated for study ; indeed, the quiet and retire- 
ment of this college, the beauty and serenity of the cli- 
mate, and the shrubbery and water in the courts, would 
have combined to constitute it in my eyes a sanctuary for 
learning, and a nursery for the learned, if it had been in 
any other country." 

"When Sir R. K. Porter visited Isfahan, there were 
about a hundred students inhabiting this college; they 
receive their education free of e^ipense to themselves, the 
moollah, or " learned man," who instructs them, being paid 
by the govemmenU 



INHABITANTS. 

The population of Isfahan was once very large. In the 
time of Chardin, the highest estimate was 1 ,1 00,000 ; but this, 
by a more moderate calculation, was reduced to 600,000. 
In the statements of modem writers there is considerable 
discrepancv. According to Olivier, the number of inha- 
bitants had fallen, in 1796, to 50,000; but the restoration 
of tranquillity and public security, raised it, in 1800, to 
100,000. Mr. Morier, in his first journey, computes it to be 
400,000, because the second minister of the king, a native 
of the city, and long its governor, informed him that there 
were 80,000 families ; he adds, however, that much must 
be allowed for the exagp^eration of a Persian. The same 
gentleman, on his second journey, rated the population at 
only 60,000, his calculation being founded on the number 
of sheep killed for the consumption of the city. Mr. 
Kinneir, in his Geographical Memoir, states it at 200,000, 
and this is generally received as the most probable account. 

The inhabitants are quick and intelligent, and differ 
much, both in appearance and character, from the peasantry 
who dwell in the villages around. Almost every man above 
the very lowest order can read and write, and artizans and 
shopkeepers are often as familiar as those of the higher 
ranks with the works of their favourite poets. The people 
are, in general, active and industrious; but tliey aro 
usually classed with the inhabitants of Cashan, and some 
other cities, as remarkable for their cowardice. They have, 
indeed, ut all times been more celebrated as silk-weavers, 
than as warriors, and are now considered as the best manu- 
fkcturers and the worst soldiers in Persia. 

When Nadir Shah returned to Persia from his invasion 
of India, he published a proclamation, permitting the 
followers of his army to return to their homes. It is 
related, that 30,000 of them who belonged to Cashan and 
Isfahan, applied to the monarch for a guard of a hundred 
musketeers, to escort them safe to their mves and children. 
" Cowards," exclaimed Nadir, in a fury, " would I were a 
robber again, for the sake of waylaying and plundering 
you all. Ij^ not my success a miracle,' continued he to 
those around him, " with such a set of dastards in my 
camp ?" 

RELIGION. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan, and the Persians generally, 
are Mohammedans, of the sect called ShiahSf or followers 
of Ali, who are considered as heretics by the Turks and 
Arabs, and others holding the Soonee doctrine. The dif- 
ference between these two rival sects arises thus. When 
Mohan^med died, the succession to his power was disputed 
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between All, his son-in-law and cousin, and Aboubeker, 
his father-in-law ; but the fortunes of the latter prevailed, 
and he reigned for two years and a half. Omar succeeded 
him, and was followed by Osman, and, on the death of the 
latter, Ali was restored to what he deemed his long-lost 
rights The Shiahs maintain that he ought to have suc- 
ceeded to the caliphate at the death of Mohammed ; and, 
consequently, they consider Aboubeker, Omar, and Osman 
as usurpers, and deny all the traditions which rest upon 
their authority. These, on the other hand, are upheld by 
the Soonees, who hold those rulers to be beyond all others 
the most entitled to the regard and veneration of posterity. 
This, and other minor points of difference, cause a ran- 
corous and irreconcileable hostility between the two sects ; 
and names which are never mentioned but with blessings 
by the one, are hourly cursed by the other. 

The Christian religion has at no time made anv progress 
in Persia, though the kingdom has been visitea by many 
missionaries. There is» amid the mountains of Kooiv 
distan*, a small colony of Nestorians; and a Roman 
Catholic mission has long been established at Isfahan. 
"We have already mentioned the colony of Armenians, 
who dwell in the suburb of Julfa; they eigoy the free 
exercise of their rehgion, and divine service is performed 
in several of their churches weekly. The Jews in Persia 
are not numerous, and are scorned and contemned bv 
the inhabitants. The Guebres, or ** worshippers of fire, ' 
are scarcely treated with less rigour; they have, ocmse- 
quently, been compelled either to emigrate to India, or to 
abjure the religion of their ancestors, and a few families 
in the towns of Kerman and Yezd are all that now remain 
of the disciples of Zoroaster. 

Like other followers of the Mohammedan faith, the Per- 
sians are extremely superstitious ; and ail of thtm, ftom 
the peasant to the prince, place unbounded faith in astro- 
logical predictions, Ammets and talismans are at all 
times worn about their persons, and nothing is done by a 
man oS any consequence or property without reference to 
the stars. If any measure is to be adopted, if a voyage or 
journey is to be commenced, if a new dress is to be put on, 
— the almanack and astrologer must be consulted and the 
lucky moment discovered. 

A curious instance of this, is mentioned by Sir John 
Malcolm, who gives it on the authority of the late Dr. 
Jukes, long a resident in Persia, and an eye-witness 
of the whole transaction. In the year 1806, when a Persian 
ambassador was about to proceed to India, he was informed 
by his astrologer, of a most fortunate conjunction of the 
stars, which if missed, was not likely to occur again for 
some months. He instantly determined, that though he 
could not embark, as the ship was not ready that was to 
carry him, to move from his house in the town of Bushire, 
to his tents, which were pitched at a village, five miles off*, 
to receive him. It was, however, discovered by the 
astronomer, that he could neither be allowed to go out of 
the door of his own dwelling, nor at the gate of the fort, 
as an invisible but baneful constellation was exactly 
opposite, and shed dangerous influence in that direction. 
To remedy tliis, a lar^e aperture was made in the wall of 
his house ; but that omy opened into his neighbour s ; and 
four or five more walls were to be cut through, before the 
ambassador and his friends could reach the street. They 
then went to the beach, intending to take a boat, and 
proceed two miles by sea, in order that their backs might 
be turned on the dreaded constellation; but the sea was 
rough, and the party hesitated encountering a real danger, 
to avoid an imaginary one. In this dilemma, the governor 
was solicited to allow a part of the wall of the town to be 
thrown down, that a mission, on which so much depended, 
might not be exposed to misfortune. The request, extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, was complied with, and the 
cavalcade marched over the breach to their tents. 

The following extract, from the Sketches of Persia^ 
contains a lively description of the attention paid to 
astrological predictions, on the occasion of the entry of the 
British mission into Teheran. 

"The period of entering Teheran, nad been long fixed 
by the Elchee t, who had consulted an eminent astrologer, 
at Isfahan, upon this subject. The wise man, after casting 
his nativity, and comparing what he found written in 
the book of his destiny, with the object of his mission, 
which he had been told was the establishment of friendly 
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intercourse with Persia, declared by a p«iper, given under his 
hand, for which he had no doubt received a handsome fee, 
' That provided the Elchee entered the gate of Teheran, at 
forty-five minutes past two o'clock, p.h., on tlie 13th of 
November, 1800, success would attend his negotiation, 
and he would accomplish all his wishes.' *" 

The best chronometer in the party, was placed tn the 
hands oi Meerza Aga Meer, one of the Persians attached 
to the mission, whose situation enabled him to ride in the 
procession, sufficiently near the Elchee, to prompt him to 
go a litUe fkster or slower, in order that the gate of the 
capital, might be entered at the exact moment '*The 
crowds of people we now saw," continues the writer, 
" announced that we were in the subui^ of Tdierac. I 
heard Aga Meer whisper the Elchee, ' You have yet ten 
minutes — a little slower. Quicker!' was afterwards pro- 
nounced in an nnder-tone. Again I beard * Slower I' — - 
then ' Now f ' and the eharger of the Elchee put his foot 
over the threshold of the gate of Teheran. ' Ai hamd-ool 
fll&h! Thanks be to Godl' said the Meer, with a 
delighted countenance ; ' it was the very moment, — how 
fortunate r This sentiment was general among the 
Persians, in our suite. Some of them might have doubted 
the sincerity of the Elchee's belief in the occult sciences, 
but even these were pleased at the consideration given to 
what he deemed &eir prejudices." 

COSTUME. 

It is remarked as extraordinary that an Asiatic nation so 
much charmed 1^ show and brilliancy, and possessJIl of so 
hvely an imagination as the Persians are, should have 
adopted lor their apparel the daiiL and somlxe hues which 
are now universal among all ranks, and give them an 
appeanLAoe of melancholy, so much at variance with the 
cnaracter of their real temperament. Under the rule of the 
race of Idngs who preoedea the present dynasty, their dress 
displayed an air of eaiety ; but at present, brown, olive» 
green, and blue, of nark tints, are the prevailing colours. 
Their chief garments are— «. pair of very wide tiouaers, 
reaching below the ancle— a shirt extending a few inches 
below the hips, over the trowsers — a tight vest, descending 
to the middle of the leg, and furnished with sleeves, ex- 
tending to the wrist, but open at the elbows — and a long 
vest reaching to the ancle, but fitting tight to the body only 
as far as the hips, and then buttoning at the side. Around 
the waist is bound a sash, of Cashmerian shawl, or of the 
common shawl of the country, or of English chintz, or of 
flowered muslin ; its size, when unrolled, being about eight 
yards long and one broad. In this is stuck a small dagger, 
ornamented according to the wealth of the possessor, and 
exhibiting all gradations between an enamelled pummel 
set in precious stones, and a common handle of bone or 
wood. The head-dress is a black sheepskin cap, about 
one foot and a half high, which used fi»rmeriy to be en- 
circled with a shawl ; but, atpresent, this is a distinction 
confined to a privileged few. Tne coverings for the feet are 
very carefully attended to. In winter, a Uiick woollen sock 
is worn ; and in the air, or during a journey, the legs and 
feet are bound round with a long baiuiage of doth, which 
is increased with the advance of the cold. The slipper is 
remarkable for turning up at the toe, and for its formidable 
iron heels, which are an inch and a half in height, and are 
often used as an instrument of punishment by beating with 
them on the offender s mouth. 

Jewels are not generally worn, except by the king, who 
displays them with an excessive profiision. His subjecte 
assert that when the monaich is diessed in his most splen- 
did robes, and is seated in the sun, the eye cannot gaze on 
the dazsling brilliancy of his attire ; and the truth of this 
boast is well confirmed in the following extract firom the 
Sketches of Persia, referring to the occasion of the audience 
given to the envoy of the Governor-general of India. "His 
dress baffled aU description. The ground of his robes was 
white ; but he was so covered with jewels of an extraordi- 
nary size, and their splendour, from his being seated where 
the rays of the sun played upon them, was so dazzling, that 
it was impossible to distinguish the minute parte which 
combined to give such amazing brilliancy to his whole 
figure." Perhaps no monarch in the universe possesses 
jewels of equal value with those of the king of Persia ; the 
finest of them were plundered by Nadir Shah from the im 
penal treasury of Delhi. Among them is the "sea of light,* 
which weighs one hundred and eighty-six carats, and is 
considered to be the diamond of the finest lustre in 
the world ; the ** crown of the moon/* weighing one hundred 
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and forty-six carats, is also a splendid stone. These twa 
are the principal in a pair of bracelets valued at near a 
million sterling ; those in the crown are also of extraordi- 
nary size and value. 

This notice of the costume of the Persians would be in- 
complete without some mention of that very important 
ornament of their feces — the beard. The hair is completely 
shaven from their heads, with the exception of a small tuft 
on the crown, and two locks behind the ears ; but their 
beards are allowed to grow, and to reach a much larger 
size than with the Turks, as well as to spread more about 
the ears and temples. Indeed the attention wi^ which a 
Persian cultivates this cherished appendage to his chin is 
of the most anxious kind ; and if he can succeed in render- 
ing it remarkable for its length, the rich blackness of its 
hue, or the fine glossy smoothness of its texture, the con- 
sideration which it then obtains him is deemed the ample 
reward of his exertions. But this enviable distinction is 
not to be lightly purchased, for the operation of dyeing the 
beard black, according to the almost universal custom, is 
unpleasant in itself, and must be repeated once a fortnight. 
It is always performed in the hot bath, because the hair, 
being well saturated with moisture, then imbibes the colour 
better. A thick paste of Khenna is first plastered in profu- 
sion over the beard, and allowed to remain an hour ; it is 
then washed off, leaving the hair of a very strong orange 
colour, bordering upon that of brickdust. A simUar paste 
of indigo powder is then employed in the same manner ; but 
this second process, to be well executed, requires two full 
hours. During the whole of the operation, the patient lies 
quietly flat upon his back ; whilst the dye (especially the 
indigo, which is a great astringent) contracts the features of 
his mce in a very mournful manner, and causes all the 
lower part of his visage to smart and burn. When the 
indigo is at last washed off, the beard is of a very dark 
bottle-green, and becomes a jet-black only after being 
exposed to the air for four-and-twenty hours. 

MANNERS AND USAGES. 

Thb inhabitants of Isfahan, like their countrymen in 

general, are extremely affable and polite ; and they possess 
le same liveliness of imagination and volubility of tongue 
which has gained for their nation the appellation of the 
Frenchmen of Asia The higher ranks among this people 
are most carefully instructed in all that belongs to exterior 
manner and deportment. " Nothing," says Sir John Mal- 
colm, "can exceed their politeness; and in their social hours, 
when formality is banished, their conversation is delightful.** 
But, unfortunately, the Persian character is sullied by the 
debasing vices of falsehood and duplicity, the practice of 
which they even attempt to defend, as the natural conse- 
quence of the state of society in which they live. Their 
assertions are therefore always suspected, and the oaths 
which they use, to attest their veracity, are only proofs of 
their want of it. They swear by the head of the king, by 
that of the person they address, by their own, by that of 
their son, that they are not saying what is &lse ; and if all 
these fail to convince, they sometimes exclaim, '* Believe 
me ; for though a Peraian, I am speaking the truth.** 

The Persians are less luxurious in their habits than the 
Turks ; instead of reclining on cushions, they sit erect on a 
thick felt, called nummudt their feet being drawn up under 
them, and their bodies thus resting on their heels. This is a 
posture very difficult for Europeans to place themselves in, 
with any regard to comfort ; indeed, until long practice has 
rendered it familiar to them, their limbs eei cramped if they 
retain it for half an hour. Like other Mdbammedan nations, 
the Persians rise with the dawn ; for according to the ordi- 
nances of the Kor&n, the first of the mussulmans five daily 
prayera must be said before the appearance of the sun. 
They begin by performing, with their right hands, the ab- 
lutions which tbeir religion enjoins, the left hand never 
being used by this people, except in the humblest oflices. 
They then unroll their carpets, and kneel down, placing 
their hands, with closed palms, on their breasts, and turning 
the face, as nearly as they can guess, in the direction of the 
holy city of Mecca, which constitutes their kebla, or point 
of adoration. In this attitude they repeat their prayers, 
generally in a mumbling tone» at intervals touching the 
ground, or rather carpet, with the forehead. Their fast is 
then broken with a cup of coffee, a few sweatmeats, and a 
Kalioun, or water pipe, for the Persians are passionately 
fond of tobacco, smoking it almost incessantly, from the 
moment they rise, till they retire to rest ; it constitutes 
indeed the principal source of amusement to a man offer- 



tune. Ahout noon, the second prayer, is said ; after which 
the good mussulman may safely satisfy his appetite with 
more substantial fare in the shape of breakfest. Towards 
afternoon, a third prostration and mumbling takes place, 
and as soon as the sun sets, the fourth commences. An 
hour after that is finished, dinner is taken, the meal of 
greatest luxury and of longest duration in Persia, as in 
other countries. The fifth and last holy duty of the day is 
left to the discretion of the individual, witii the proviso 
that it be performed before he retires to rest for the night. 
It is the custom in Persia never to enter a room in boots 
or slippers, but to leave them at the door ; t^is arises chiefly 
from the sacred character with which the carpet covering 
the floor is invested, on account of its being used in the 
performance of prayer. A compliance with this usage 
is always expected from foreigners, and seldom refused. 
Another point of Persian etiquette is to keep the head 
covered, and our countrjrmen speak of being obliged to 
dine in their cocked hats and featners as a far more trouble- 
some extremity of politeness than leaving their shoes at 
the door. 

MODE OF LIVING. 

The Persians are fond of society; and the extraordinary 
cheapness of provisions, together with the great plenty of 
fruit, enables even the lowest order of citizens to live well. 
The poorer classes subsist principally upon bread, fruits, 
and water ; and the repasts of the higher consist of simple 
fare, their cookery being free from all devices for stimu- 
lating the appetite. Sweetmeats and confections form a 
leading feature in their entertainments ; and the consump- 
tion of these articles is immense. Indeed the shops most 
frequently recurring in Isfahan are those for the sale of 
sweetmeats, which are arranged very neatly in large China 
vases, clean glass vessels, and bright brass platters. The 
people excel in their composition, importing their sugar 
from India, and their sugar-candy from China. As Mo- 
hammedans, the Persians are forbidden to eat the flesh of 
the hog, and they are also interdicted from the use of 
wine. The latter rule is often broken ; and as, to use their 
own phrase, '* there is equal sin in a glass and a flagon," 
they usually, when they do drink, indulge to excess. 

The best mode of illustrating a Persian entertainment 
will be to present our readers with the following account 
of a dinner given to Sir Robert Ker Porter, by the prime 
minister of the late Prince Royal of Persia. The ceremony 
of reception being concluded, kaliouns were presented, — 
then coffee served in very small cups, and without cream 
or sugar. Kaliouns succeeded; then tea in large cups; 
and after a converaation of ten minutes, the minister gave 
a signal for dinner to be brought. Several servants im- 
mediately entered bearing a long narrow roll of flowered 
cotton in their arms, which they spread on the carpet before 
the whole company, who were ranged on both aides of the 
room. This table-cloth, if we may venture to use such au 
expression, is called sofrOy and Mr. Morier says it is used 
so long unchanged, that the accumulated fragments of 
former meals collect into a musty paste, emitting no very 
savouiy smell; but the Persians are content, for they say that 
changing the sofra brings ill luck. The next service was 
to set a piece of thin bread or cake before each guest, to be 
used as a plate and napkin. Then came a tray between 
every two persons containing the following articles of food: 
two bowls of sherbet, each provided with a wooden spoon of 
delicate and elegant workmanship, — two dishes of pillcai, 
composed of rice soaked in oil or butter, boiled fowls, 
raisins, and a little saffron,— two plates with melons sliced* 
— two othera oontainlns a dozen icUwbs, or morsels of dry 
broiled meat, — and a dish presenting a fowl roasted to a 
cinder. The whole party being thus supplied, ** the host,'* 
says Sir R. Porter, '* gave the signal for falling to; a com 
mand that seemed to be underatcwd literally, for every back 
became bent, every fece was brought close to the point of 
attack, and every jaw in an instant was in motion.** The 
Persians advanced their chins close to the dishes, and very 
dexterously scooped off the contents into their mouths, 
with three fingers and the thumb of their right hand ; and 
the good things passed in rapid succession from the board, 
to the mouths of^e grave and distinguished assembly. " I 
must say," continues this gentleman, " that I never saw a 
more silent repast in my life, nor one where the sounds of 
mastication were so audible ; and I could only think of a 
similar range of respectable quadrupeds, with their heads not 
further firom their troughs than ours were from the trays. 
For my part» whenever I wished to avail myself of the 
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heaps of good provender on mine, at oveiv attempt to thirow 
a little rice into my mouth, it disappeared up my sleeve; so 
that after several unsuccessful essays, t gave up the enjoy- 
ment of this most savoury dish of the feast, and contented 
myself with a dry kahob or two.** 

But if our countrymen were awkward in their attempts 
to accommodate themselves to the customs of their Persian 
hosts, the latter displayed an equal decree of clumsiness, 
when, in the excess of their politeness, they endeavoured to. 
conform to the fashions of Europe. Dunng the stay of 
Sir Gore Ouseley s embassy at Isfahan, the king's lord 
high treasurer, or second minister, invited that gentleman 
and his suite to a dinner, which, out of compliment to the 
guests, was laid out in imitation of an English entertain- 
ment. The following is Mr. Morier s account of it. 

"On a number of rude unpainted tables, some high, 
some low, arranged in the horse-shoe fashion, were heaped 
all the various dishes which compose a Persian entertain- 
ment, not in symmetrical order, for their number made 
that impossible, but positively piled one upon the othw, so 
that stewed fowl lay under roasted lamb, omelet under 
stewed fowl, eggs under omelet, and rice under all, and so 
on. Every European was provided with a knife, fork, 
napkin and plate ; but the poor Persians, alas I made but 
rueful work of it Some were seated upon chairs so high 
that they towered far above the alpine scenery of meats and 
stews ; others again were seated so low that they were lost 
in the valleys. There was much amusement in observing 
how awkwardly they went to work, and how groat was the 
indignation which broke out upon the faces of some of the 
most ravenous of them who, out of compliment to us, 
were deprived of their full range over such a scene of 
good cheer.** 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Isfahan is the first commercial citv in the empire, being 
the emporium of tho foreign trade between India and 
Persia, Turkey and Cabul. Its merchants resemble, in 
their general character, those of Bushire and Shiraz, and 
form a distinct class among the inhabitants of tlie city. 
They avoid alV political connexions, and thus they are 
enabled to eigoy considerable security ; for the plunder of a 
merchant without the pretext of some such interference on 
his part, would shake all confidence and bo productive of 
much injury to the state. They are nevertheless extremely 
circumspect; and all their mercantile correspondence ia 
carried on in cipher, every person having a different one, 
known only to himself and hu agents. The authenticity of , 



theii^ bills depencis, hot, as witii us, upon ^e signature, 
but upon the seal, which has engraven on it the name of 
the person to whom it belongs, and the date at which it was 
cut. The seal-cutter keeps a register of every seal he 
makes, and if one is stolen or lost, his life would answer the 
crime of making another exactly resembling it. 

Some merchants make a display of their wealth ; but, 
generally speaking, their habits are fhigal, and even 
penurious. The lower class are often very avaricious and 
sordid; and some of them, from indulging in the habit of 
acquiring money, become perfect misers by the time they 
reach old age. When the British mission was at Isfahan 
the popular mind was strongly impressed with this belief; 
and the following storv was related as a fact, exhibiting, 
certainly, a wonderful refinement in the art of combining 
economy with enjoyment. A merchant who had lately 
died at Isfahan, and left a large sum of money, was so 
great a niggard, that for many years he deprived himself 
and his son, a young boy, of every support except a crust of 
coarse bread. He was however one day tempted by the 
description which a friend gave him of the flavour of cheese, 
to buy a small piece ; but before he got home, he began to 
reproach himself with extravagance, and instead of eating 
the cheese, he put it into a bottle, and contented himself 
and obliged his child to be so also, with rubbing the 
crust against the bottle, enjoying the cheese in imagina- 
tion. One day that he returned home later than usual, he 
found his son eating his crust and rubbing it against the 
door. " What are you about, you fool ?" was his exclama- 
tion. '* It is dinner-time, iUthcr; you have the key, so I 
could not open the door ; — I was rubbing my bread against 
it, because I could not get to the bottle." " Cannot you go 
without cheese one day, you luxurious little rascal ? You U 
never be rich,** added the angry miser, as he kicked the poor 
boy for not being able to deny himself the ideal gratification. 

The manufactures of Isfahan are various ; the richest of 
them is that of brocade, which is carried to considerable 
perfection. This article is worn by the Persians for their 
outer garments on gala days ; and the kalaats, or dresses of 
honour, which the king and his sons confer, are made of it. 
Silks and satins are also manufactured; and the cotton 
which grows in the neighbourhood of the city is wrought 
into cloths of different qualities, the principal of which 
resembles nankeen, and is worn by all ranks of the people, 
from the king to the peasant. It is also exported to Russia by 
the Caspian Sea, being used for the undress of the Russian 
soldiery. Paper, gunpowder, sword-blades, glass, and earth- 
enware, are also manufactured, but not in great quantities. 
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• THE SONAH WALLAH. 
ThIs dl^dtlpatiohs of tlite ttiiidbos depend tipon their 
(!a$le, which Is one bf the tnoit powerful instruments 
ever employed in regulating the social condition of a 
community of nearly a hundred millions of l^ouls. 
All trades in India are confined to the fioodras, who 
comprehend the lowest^ and by j^ the most numer- 
ous, of the four great intqpral divisions of the people. 
The Shairtra pfDl^bitB the exercise of aU mechanical 
arts by the thfeb ktLt)eribr bftsteci } they are, thet«fbre> 
undertaken by Soodras, who are hot prohibited the 
laterdse of such employments, and pursued from 
father to son in succession. A Hindoo would think it 
Hot only morally unjust, but an act of spiriitttd deft- 
lictlon^ to ebeage in an occtlpation which iiftd not been 
first followed by his father; and BO fitrictly does the 
mrhble body of the people adhere to this conventional 
custotn^ that a deviiition fVom it is seiddm io be 
detected. They have a great idea of heftditary 
claims, and imagine that a man dishonours his race 
by adopting any hiode of life or profession which had 
not been pursued by his forefathers through Ik Iremotd 
succession of generations. 

The Hindoo poptdation is divided into four iiastesi 
Brahmins, Cshatryas, Vais3ras, and BoodrtM. ThH 
first are said, in their Bacred scriptures, to have is6ued« 
at the creation, from Brahma's mouth, the second 
from his arms, the thit*d from his thiahd, and the 
fourth from his feet. The latter are lomed upon by 
the three Bhperiof classes as comparatiVely'ignoblej 
and consequently degraded. The Brahmins are ex- 
clusively set apart for the priesthood and the legis- 
lative department of the state, as being the most 
itnpoHant and itlfluential vocational as well as the 
most dignified. To the Cshatryas is committed the 
executive ; froni these, therefore, the armies of theil" 

SiVemments eAt dtHWti. the Vaisyas have thd 
section of commerce, so ttial iimong this caste are 
some of the most %eillthy persons in Hindostah. 
to the Soodras are lefl, lis beneath the dignitv of 
their supeHor^ all mechimicid And «iM5rf lie employ* 
ments. 

These alHnird distinctions have produeed A para- 
lysing eflPect upoh the moi-al energies of the people, 
fay enslavind^ ahd thus enervating, theli^ minds, and 
deadening the mlttMl im}ml8es of theii* ambition, 
their sphere of action being, therefore^ clrcumBcribed> 
the mass f^el that they are hationally degraded 
by being kept in those fetters Which |)reVefai them 
from rising to a high mohd elevatioili tlie Bhih-a 
mins, under the influence of this baneful system^ ttrei 
for the most part, a haughty, ignorant, and sensual 
race, arrogant on account Of their {irodigiotiB inflti- 
ence, tyrannical from excess of po%el", and Sensual 
from unrestraint, the indulgence of every animal 
tendency being so readily within theit reach, they 
are, in fact, encouraged by their social positidn to 
gratify their carnal propensities, ftither than to culti- 
vate thebr mental poWers, while the Soodras, who 
form the great majority of the people-^-except here 
and there a few, who, under artjr condition of things^ 
will rise above the ordinary leVe) of common minds — • 
are involved in a degree of barbarifem scarcely infe- 
rior to the herds of the fbtest. The traces of a very 
high order of mind so conspicuous in every part of 
India before the Mohammedan bonquest, fendet it a 
matteit deeply to be deplored that tke moral aspect 
in this fine country should be how jBo dark and un- 
promising. Let uft, however I confidingly hope, as we 
appear to be bn the ere of vast civil changes in the 
whole social fabric, that the time is fast approaching 
when the words of prophecy shall be realized, not 
only thwiigliimi the extensive peninsula of Hin- 



dostan, but in still more distant lands, that '' the 
earth shall be filled With the khtiWledge Of the Lord 
as the wdteni edver the sea.** 

So degHided is the domestic condition of the 
Soodras tiiat, in the institutes ef Menu, in which are 
comprised the civil and religious codes of Hindoo 
law, the Brahmins tiite forbidden eved to give them 
spiritual counsel, or to inform them of the legal 
expiation foir their sins. These low-caste Hindoos 
are so universally despised by the Brahmins, that the 
only way they can obtain finmi them the benefits of 
religious communion is by consenting to perform the 
most menial ahd debasimt ofHces^ They sweep the 
houses of those i^jiritutf dest>c)ts, wash their feet, 
anbint theur bodies with oil, fetch watef, wood, and 
clay, for the temple sacrifices, and attend the func- 
tionaries during the tedious ceremonies of their daily 
worship; — ^these arrogant priests thinking all the while 
that their menials are highly favoured by their con- 
descending to appoint them to duties^ which, in the 
ot)lnion of eVerjr ratibnal judgment. Would be much 
more " honoured in the breach than the observance." 
A Soodra Who is constantly employed in doing ser- 
vice to a Brahmin is declared in the Shastra to have 
ilcted meritoriously | but he who Withholds these ser- 
vices^ and despises the i»riesthood, is declared to be 
doomed to everlasting torment. *' Some of the 
Soodras/* says Mr. Ward *j " Ireverence Brahmins as 

Sidsi and the whble bf the ' SWthiSh multitude* pay 
em ekteriol* hbhbtmii ttl bowing to a Brahmin, 
the Soodra rSises his Jbitted httbds to his forehead, 
ftttd gently bbws his head^ the Bhihmih never re- 
turns the compliment, httt glves the Soodfa a bless- 
ing, extending the right h^d i little, As a person 
Would do when carrying Wttter hi it« Ih bbWing to a 
Stilhmih, the sihs of the Soodl*^ »llei' the ^ Which, 
by ah eastern fignre, is Md tb lbdg« tn the Brahmin s 

hand, Snd are eonsumed^ tf A BHlhmin stretch out 
his hand before i Sobdni have bowed to himj he will 
sink intb i stste of misett } And if « Soodra meet a 
Brahmin ahd db hot boW to hint, he Will meet witii a 
like filte>'* Hueh ii the MM bf eivil degradation in 
Whidh A ))bt)Ulatioii amountihg neAi'ly to a hundred 
millions is ihvblvedi in this et« of progressing civi- 
lixAtion. 

t have dwelt the iongef Upbtt the condition of the 
Soodras^ with Inference to that vast community of 
Which they constitute Sb large a (Proportion, because 
It is almost exclusively fh>m this caste that the me- 
chanical Arts are exercised in tndiA. 

The Sonah Wallah is a worker In the precious 
metals, Sonah signifying gold, and Wallah, a fellow, 
a word Used in Hindoostanee as an affix to a number 
of designations impljrinff the character or occupation 
of different persons. It is, in fiict, applied to all 
classes of people. For instance, " an English gene- 
ral," sayfl Captain Luard; " is tailed a hutrah topee 
Ufalitth, great hat fallow j the king's infantry are always 
designated loll coatee wallahs, red-coated fellows 5 there 
are many bhote acha wallahs, very good fellows, but 
many more lurrah chdrdh wallahs, Verv bad fellows.'* 

The Sonah Wallah comes io your house for half a 
iTipee, bf about A shilimg a Wf, Ihongh he generally 
contrives to def)*and ^on of at least treble the Amount. 
He brings With Hitti All his implemeiitS) which afe few 
and simple in the extreme. Thef consist of a small 
sigharee, or forge, tb Which Are attached several 
iron ring8> turned up ovet* the dhareoAl to receive his 
crudblesr-A tin tttbe* a pAif bf slight hwi tongs, 
a pair of small pliers, a hamme)^, a bbuple of earthen 
saucers, and a rude anvil, consisting of a piece of 

^* dee his Talnabie work oh the ^t»ry, iAtmtHHi mi tiy 
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flint secured in a rough iron frame. With these 
few and very imperfect instruments^ he contrives to 
perform ^ the pice and various pperatioivB of hi3 
craft. 

After having arranged bis forge^ and lighted the 
charcoalj he tiUces thQ gold with which you fiunish 
him, puts it into ope of the receptacles^ lipd throws 
in a small quantity pf boirai^ in prder to flux it the 
more readily. He then places the qrucible upon his 
sjgharee in a bed of )dndled eharcoal^ appli^ the 
end of the tin tph^i under the earthen saucer^ con- 
taining the precious depqsitj and blowing at the other 
extremity, raises an ardent flame directly round it. 
The gold usually en^ployed op these occasions is the 
gold mohur, which is tha current gold coin of the 
country, and worth about 32s. sterling* Here a man is 
not amenable before a judicial tribunal for defacing 
the king's image. As soop as the gold is in a state of 
fusion, the Sonah Wallah generally contrives to secure 
some of the metal for his own private purposes by 
throwing into the flux a small quantity of nitro- mu- 
riatic acid. This causes an immediate effervescence, 
by which a portion of the fused ore escapes, and is 
secured among the charcoal, from which the wily 
rogue separates it at his leisure when he returns to 
his own home. In order to supply the deficiency, he 
stirs the contents of bis crucible with a copper rod, 
a portion of which melta> so that the mass, when 
weighed after fluxing, appears to have sustained httle 
or no loss. This is a very common practice, and so 
dexterous are these fellows at this sort of Knavery, 
as invariably to escape di^t^ction^ though } be- 
lieve an instance seldom or never occurs that they 
do not defraud Aeir employers of a portion of the 
gold put into their hands. Their skiU is so admi- 
rable, that few think of questioning their honesty, 
for with a hammer, anvil, and pliers alone, they con- 
trive to make the most beautiful trinkets^ such as 
bangles, or ankle-rings, bracelets, armlets, finger- 
rings> and chains -j their fingers being so small, taper, 
and flexible, that they supply the plahe of a variety 
of tools which are indispensable to European arti- 
ficers. I have seen, made by these itinerant gold- 
smiths, chains apparently of the most complicated 
structure, which I do not think could have been pro- 
duced with equal nicety in Europe. It is true they 
do not use very great despatch^ but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the exquisite neatness of their 
workmanship. 

The Sonah Wallah> in Captain Luard^s drawing, is 
a Mohammedan, a circumstance of rare occurrence, 
except in the north of India, and here it is most pro- 
bable that they are among those who have proselyted 
from the creed of Brahma to that of Islam. Many of 
the lower orders in the province of Bengal, disgusted 
with the severe restrictioxis imposed upon them by the 
rigid prejudices of caste, have relinquished the gor- 
geous muwmerks of a complicated and unintelligiblje 
polytheism, for the less barbarous, though not much 
purer, worship of the Arabian impostor. The converts 
have naturally retained the trades to which they were 
bred, and thu^ we find the IVlohammedan apparently 
assuming the especial pccupatiop of a Hindoo* In 
the picture which heads this article, the Sonah Wallah 
is represented at work in the virandah of a large 
house, and the two women are probably ayahs or dry- 
nurses belonging to the domestic establishment, 
amusiiig themselves by watching the progress of his 
dexterous labours. C. 

[Our engraving is copied from one of Gaptain Liiard*8 beautifiil 
prints, illustrative of the scenery, maonerB, aad customs, 
of various parts qf ladia; a work that only requires to 
be better kaown^ to be generally admired.] 



As pleasant and as much desired as fair weather is wont to 
be, and as much as we use to be discontented at a lowering 
and dropping sky, yet the one is no less necessary nor useful 
in its season than the other. For too interrupted a course 
of heat and sunshine would make the season fruitful iu 
nothing but in caterpillars, or such kind of vermin, and in 
diseases ; and is tax more proper to fill graves than bams. 
Whereas seasonable vitissitudes of clouds, and cloudy 
weather, make both the ground fruitful, and the season 
healthfiiiL Thus in our outward condition, too long aud 
constant a prosperity is wont to make the soul barren of all 
but such wantonness as *tis ill to be fruitful of; and the 
interposition of seasonable afflictions, is as necessary and 
advantageous, ^» it can be unwelcome. But the considera- 
tion that chiefly entertained me was this; that as here to 
make the earth fruitftil, the face of heaven must be now 
and then obscured and overcast, and we must be deprived 
of the welcome pleasure of the sun, to receive Uie fertilizing 
benefit of the rain ; so such is our condition here below, 
that our perverseness makes it necessary that God should 
oftentimes appear to fix)wn upon us, to make us fruitful in 
those works, to which he is pleased to vouchsafe his smiles. 
But oh I how happy shall we be in that glorious and ever- 
lasting day, when our condition shall be as blessed in not 
requiring vicissitudes, as not being subject to them ; when 
the sunshine alone shall perform all that is wont to be done 
here, both by it and the rain ; and the soul, like Egypt, 
beiug fruitful without the assistance of clouds, we shall 
not need to have our joys eclipsed, to have our graces kept 
from being so, or to make our light shine the brighter; 
when we shall not need to have our love weaned from 
inferior or undue objects, by any experience of their imper- 
fections, since the clear discovery tnat God will vouchsafe 
us of his own excellencies, will abundantly suffice to confine 
our affections to them. And as the works wherein we 
are to be fruitfhl in heaven, will be but to admire and thank 
him that is infinite in beauty, and in goodness, the per- 
fecter sight and fruition we shall have of his astonishing, 
as well as ravishing attributes, will but proportionably 
increase our wonder and our praises, and will naturally 
make us as grateful for such a state, as happpy in it, — 
BoYpc. 



I Aiff persuaded that the more we inquire and search into 
the economy of Nature, so far ttom finding any defects, we 
shall have more and more reason to be convinced that not 
only every bird, but every animal, Arom the highest to the 
lowest in the scale of creation, is equally well adapted for 
the purpose for which it was intended. The chief object 
of a naturalist should be always to '* look through Nature 
up to Nature*s God," and if we do so with a sincere desire 
to be benefited by the survey, we shall have fresh cause 
for wonder and admiration, and find our minds more fitted 
to receive the good impressions which such a study must 
produce.— Jbssh. *** 

That which the French proverb hath of sickness, is true 
of ail evils, that they come on horseback, and go away on 
foot : we have often seen a sudden fall, or one meals surfeit 
hath stuck by many to their ^aves; whereas pleasures 
come like oxen, slow an4 heavily, and go away like post- 
horses, upon the spur. Sorrows, because they are lingering 
guests, I will entertain but moderately ; knowing that the 
more they are made of, the longer they will continue: 
and for pleasures, because they stay not, and do but call to 
drink at my door, I will use them as passengers with slight 
respect. Bfe is his own best friend, that makes least of both 
of them. — ^BisHor Hall. 



All sublimities should be short; the mind cannot be 
transported long, and it is glad to recover its natural and 
ordinary tx^n; a passive sort of content is the best state. 
— H. Mo&s. 

Truth considered in itself, and in the effects natural to it, 
may be conceived as a gentle spring or water-source, warm 
from the genial earth, and breathing up into the snowdrift 
that is piled over and around- its outtet It turns the 
obstacle into its own ibrm and chiunicter, and as it makes 
its way increases its stream. Andf should it be arrested 
in its course by a chilling season, it suffers delay, not loss, 
and waits only fbr a change in the wind to awaken aud 
again rdl onurards*^— ^OLfiftiDOB- 
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TPHE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
No. IV. The Nkedle Rocks. 

Amidst the vast variety of natural curiosities with 
which the Isle of Wight is known to abound, there 
are few more striking or remarkable than the rocks 
which bear the name of The Needles. The pearly 
whiteness of the chalk of which they^ as well as the 
stupendous cliffs above them, are composdl, their 
detached and isolated position, and their pictu- 
resque form, combine to invest them with a peculiar 
effect. These rocky fragments present themselves 
at the western extremity of the island, at no great 
distance from the mouth of the narrow channel which 
separates it from the main land. They are, in factj 
the termination of the lofty chalk range, which, 
commencing on the eastern side with what are called 
the Culver Cliffs, runs entirely across the island, and 
divides it into two distinct regions, the soil and strata 
of which are essentially different. 

At a remote period, no doubt, the range extended 
in this direction much further into the sea, perhaps, 
indeed, as Mr. Wyndham supposed*, as f^ as the 
Shingle-rock, which still appears much above the 
water at half-ebb^ and rears its dangerous bead at 
twc or three miles* distance from the shore. At all 
events, however far the line of land may have here 
stretched out in former days, the Needles are all that 
now remain of it, the sea, by continually beating 
against it on both sides, having worn away and 
undermined the less durable parts, leaving only these 
more solid portions. 

It must, we think, very naturally strike spectators 
that these rocks answer but little, in their shape, to 
the name they possess. But this is only one of the 
many instances in which we find the names of things 
still preserved when the original reason of the name 
no longer exists. The origin of the name, however, 
in the present case, is not, as it often happens, lost 
and forgotten. It is known that near to these there 
formerly existed a tall, circular shaft of chalk, which, 
though of only a small diameter, towered to the 
height of about one hundred and twenty feet above 
the sea, tapering gradually to a point towards its 
summit. This column, it appears, not unjustly ob- 
tained the title of the Needle. fVom this circum- 
stance, no doubt, the other three rocks, without 
having any claim to it, came to be called by the same 
name with it, which name they have retained though 
that singular pillar has now long since yielded to the 
fury of the elements, and sunk into the deepf. 

A very striking and interesting view of the Needles, 
as may be perceived from our. engraving, which is 
from a sketch taken in 1830, is to be obtained from 
the extremity of the cliff itself. From the shore a 
steep path leads up to the lighthouse, which stands 
upon the headland, and the view ^m thence is well 
worth the labour of the ascent. The land is ex- 
tremely narrow, and descends on either side with a 
most rapid slope, till the smooth greenwood termi-^ 
nates quite suddenly in the tremendous diffs, on the 
very edge of which sheep are often seen quietly and 
fearlessly grazing. But we should here pause for a 
moment to take a glance at the more distant scenes 
which present themselves Ground us. As the spot is 
elevated about 600 feet above the level of the sea, it 
commands a most extensive prospect on every side. 
Looking inland the prospect reaches almost round 
the whole island, and far beyond the opposite parts 
of Hampshire. " Towards the land,** observes Sir 

• Picture of thehU of Wight, by H. P. Wyndham, Esq. 

t It fell in th« year 1764, and with such a tremendous crash, that 
it is said the sensations caused by its fall were felt at Southampton. 
There is.a view of it in Sir R. Worslcy'a History of the J$lt of Wight, 



H. Inglefield, ^' wheh I viewed it on a very fine day; 
was bright and distinct. The Solent seat, of a deep 
azure, was studded with white sails shining like 
silver, and the distant hills of Hampshire melted 
into the air in the most pearly clearness." Turning 
towards the sea, on the right is seen the magnificent 
and ancient church at Christ Church, standing as it 
were almost in the waters; Hengistbury Head, the 
Purbeck cliffs, and in clear weather, those of the isle 
of Portland. On the left also is sometimes seen 
Beachy Head, on the coast of Sussex. 

On advancing towards the extremity of the head- 
land, we find that the cape shoots almost to a point, 
and here, if any where, we may easily realize that 
expressive description of our great poet. 

* . . How fearful 

And dizzy *tis to cast one s eyes so low I 

TThe crows and choughs that wing the midway air. 

Show scarce so sross as beetles 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock}; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on th' unnumber a idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high. Ill look no more. 
Lost my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. — Kitiff Lear. 

To those, however, whose nerves are proof against 
the terrors of such a position, the view into the hays 
on each side immediately beneftth, — ^Alum bay on the 
right, and Scratchell*s and Freshwater bays on the left, 
and of the majestic cliffs, which there are, as it were, 
left behind, — is extremely sublime. As the agitation 
and sound of the waves below are but little perceived, 
it is scarcely possible to imagine that the vast expanse 
which now seems stretched out in boundless repose 
under the eye, is the same turbulent element which 
we had lately seen below, bursting with clouds of 
foam, and thundering on its rocky shore. As we 
approach nearer to the extreme verge, we observe 
that the head itself terminates in a thin edge of chalk, 
which is not indeed perpendicular, but of a very 
bold and broken outline. And in that situation the 
three Needle-rocks, which have so long defied with 
security the blasts and fury even of the equinoctial 
storms, are seen in tlie midst of the bright blue 
waters, ** rearing their wedge-formed fronts and 
rugged tops, like the jagged grinders of a stupendous 
jaw,** at some little distance from each other, but in 
a direct line, so as, in imagination, to continue the 
cliff beyond its present boundary, and thus conveying 
" an awfiil impression of the stormy ages which have 
gradually devoured its enormous mass.** 

Of the appearance of the Needles from the sea we 
gladly quote the interesting account given of them 
by Mr. Webster. 

I procured a small fishing-boat to take me out to tho 
Needles. These insulated masses of chalk, which firom 
the island appear much less striking, proved, on appioach 
ing them, to be rocks of great magnitude. 

My visit to them happened at an interesting juncture. 
The Pomone, a firigate of fifU guns, returning home from 
Persia, after an absence of three years, had, but the day 
before, struck upon the point of the western needle. The 
chalk rocks having pieioed through the bottom of the ship, 
she remained immoveable; and, nlling with water, instantly 
became a complete wreck. The crew and passengers, 
amongst whom were some Persian princes, fortunately got 
safe to shore. 

The vessel afforded me a scale, by which to judge of the 
size of the Needles; and I was surprised to find that the 
hull of the frigate did not reach one-fourth of their height. 
Viewing this scene merely as picturesque, and indej^end- 

I The channel, which lies between the island and the coast of 
Hampshire on the north side, is so nam«d» \ 
§ Cock-boat. 
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ently of the feelinn of regret naturally excited by the lots 
of 80 valuable a snip, it was one of the grandest I have 
ever witnessed. The view of the end of the Isle of Wight, 
from the Needles, at any time, is one of the most un- 
common, and at the same time, one of the most magnificent 
scenes in Great Britain ; but such a wreck, on a spot so 
extraordinary, formed a combination, which, though not 
strictly accordant with the rigid laws of picturesque com- 
position, yet was in nature highly sublime. 

There being no chance whatever of saving the ship, it 
was determined to endeavour to take out the guns, and 
carry off such parts of the wreck as could be broken up. 
The masts were cut down, and lay overboard ; and thirty 
or forty cutters, gun-hoys, and other vessels, were lying 
very near, or were sailing backwards and forwards to the 
dock-yard at Portsmouth; whilst many spectators, in 
pleasure-yachts, and other boats, attracted by this extra- 
ordinary occurrence, were viewing the scene. The ship's 
boats, manned by Hoe unfortunate sailon, lay on their oars 
at a little distance. 

The officers were seen on the wreck, giving orders to 
tlie carpenters, who were cutting down toe rigging, and 
whatever was about the deck. Others were lowerinar the 
guns into the vessels which conveyed them to the hoys, 
and the sea around was strewed with the floating fragments 
of the ship: whilst, at a proper distance, the &hing-boats 
of the island were busily emploved in picking up such 
pieces as would otherwise have drifted to sea. 

When the flood-tide is in, there is frequently a very 
great swell at the Needles, which occasioned such an 
agitation amongst the various boats and vessels, as made 
it almost impossible to approach the Pomone without 
danger, but increased very much the picturesque effect of 
the groups ; whilst the foam of the waves, almost constantly 
dashing over the ship, spouted to a great height, running 
back aj|;ain through her gun-ports. 

Sailing round the Needles, I had a full view into 
SeratchelVs bay. The form of the chalk-cliff, over which, 
when at a sufficient distance, is seen the lighthouse, is 
singularlv elegant; and the advancing line of these mag- 
nificent detached masses, the Needles, formed a whole that 
is scarcely to be equalled. The lines of flints' in the chalk 
are distinctly to be seen; showing, that at the north side 
the strata are nearly vertical, dipping about eighty degrees; 
the angle lessening towards the south comer, when they 
dip about sixty degrees. 

I was infinmed tnat on the first gale, the Pomone would 
be dashed to pieces, which accordingly happened not many 
days afterwards*. 



* See Sir H. IngleEeld's Dt$criptum of th$ hU of WighU 
are much indtbted to this able work. 
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As, from the height and glaring whiteness of these 
cliffs, they gleam conspicuously many a league over 
the sea, they are often saluted by the returning 
voyager with sensations, into vhich absence for 
some time from our beloved native country and 
friends can alone enable us fully to enter. 

To him, who many a night upon the main. 
At mid watch, from the bounding vessel's side 
Shivering, has listened to the rocky tide. 
Oh ! how delightful smile these views again ! 

And, perhaps, these were the very feelings of many 
amongst the home-bound crew of the Pomone. 
Little, doubtless, did they think, as after their long 
absence from England they neared the shore, what a 
melancholy fate awaited them there. So true it is 
that we ''know not what a day may bring forth !** 

D. I. E. 



HISTORY OF NAVIGATION, DISCOVERY, AND 
COMMERCE. 

III. COMMIRCB OF THB PhENICIANS. TyRB AND SiDON. 
COMIIBRCB OF THX ISRABLITXS. CaRTRAGE. FiRST 

voyagbs of discovbry. comlffbrcb and discovery 
among the greeks and romans. alexander. 
Recent discovery in South America. 

The character and situation of the Phxnicians were as 
favourable to commercial pursuits, as those of the Eg}^ptians 
were adverse to it Addicted to no unsocial form of 
superstition, and indulsing in no self-important notions 
of their own superior dignity, they mingled freely and 
familiarly in the society of Uiose with whom commercial 
or other pursuits called them to associate. Their temtory 
was small, and not remarkable for fertility; hence com- 
merce was the only means by which they could obtain 
wealth. Before them spread the Mediterranean, vast in 
extent, and almost unoccupied, as if it were inviting them 
to enter a Held in which commercial enterprise was yet to 
reap its richest rewards. It is not strange that, with all 
these motives pressing upon them and urging them 
forward, the inhabitants of Tyre and Si don engaged in 
commercial pursuits, with an ardour which in a short time 
gave them the empire of the sea. The trade of these 
cities was far more extensive and enterprising than that 
carried on by anv of the other ancient states; thev 
visited all the Mediterranean, the western part of which 
was almost wholly unknown before their time, and explored 
the western coasts of Spain and Africa; they probably 
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discovered Bnsland; and by Bonte are thought to have 
accompliahed toe circumnavigatioii of Africa. 

Of these two famous cities, Sidon was the more ancient, 
having been huilt, as is supposed, soon after the Flood, by 
Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan. Tyre, about twenty-five 
miles south, was built about the year 1252 B. C. by a colony 
from Sidon. The fullest account that we have of the 
commerce of Tyre is to be feund in the 27th Chapter of 
Ezekiel, and from that account it appears that she traded 
with Judea, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Syria, Babylon, Arabia, 
Spain, and India. From the mines of Spain she procured 
great quantities of silver, and the inhabitants of that 
country being then savages, unacquainted with the precious 
metals, the Tyrians easily persuaded them to sell large 
quantities of silver for a few gaudy trinkets; thus treating 
tliem, as the Spaniards themselves, at a subsequept periodi 
treated the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru. 

The numerous colonies planted by the Phenicians on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, while they 
added to the wealth and splendour of the parent state, 
diffused to a ereater or less extent, among their uncivilized 
neighbours, me arts and improvements of civilised life. 
The city of Cadiz, in Spain, is suppose4 to have been 
founded by one of these colonies abou^ 1000 years before 
Christ. 

The commerce of the Phenicians, however, was not 
wholly confined to the lawful and honourable interchange of 
the products of their soil, or their industry, with those of 
other nations. There is but too much evidence that some 
of their maritime operations were little better than piracy, 
and in Scripture they are expressly charged with seizing 
the Israelites, and selling them to the Grecians for slaves. 
Possessing such resources, and controlling the commerce 
of the world, it is not strange %hat the Phenician cities 
excelled all others in commercial importance and naval 
power, and that Tyre especially, situated as she was, *' at 
the entry of the sea,** became " a merchant of the people 
for many isles.** 

The Israelites, though a considerable portion of their 
territory bordered on the saa, do not appear to have applied 
themselves to commerce, to any considerable extent, 
before the time of Solomon. During his peaceful and 
prosperous rei^n, their commercial operations were 
extensive and important; and the wealth thus brought 
into the kingdom, made Israel, in his days, the glory and 
wonder of the East. After his death, the dreadfiu division 
which took place on the aooession of his son, and the 
subsequent misfortunes which befel the Israelites^ doubtless 
exerted a most iiyuriqtis influence on their commerce, as 
well as their other resources. In the reign of Jehoshaphat, 
an attempt was made, to ^store the commerce of that 
people to its ancient prosperity, but the attempt was in 
a great measure unsuccesfiil. In fact, the religious 
character of the Jews, their worship, so different in its 
nature and objects from that of the surrounding nations, 
and the light in which they regarded the nation^ aroun4 
them, all tended to prevent them from taking a high rank 
among the commercial nations of the world. Although at 
one period their commeroe was flourishing, they cannot be 
reckoned among the nations who have improved navigation 
or extended discovery. 

While Tyre and Sidon were pursuing their career of 
commercial glory, a colony founded by themselves on the 
northern coast qf Africa, was fast rising to distinction 
among the maritime powers of the world. That colony 
was Carthage. The Carthaginians, finding the Phe- 
nicians completely in possession of the trade with India, 
did not attempt to wrest any portion of that trade from 
them, but directed their own attention principally to the 
countries that lay to the west and north. Although the 
Phenicians had visited these countries, and had colonized 
some of them, yet their commercial intercourse with them 
was not very frequent or extensive, and the local situation 
of Carthage, not for from the present site of Tunis, gave 
her much more ready access to the western countries of 
Europe and Africa, than it was possible for the mother 
country to have. The commercial spirit which so much 
distinguished the Phenicians, was no less prevalent among 
the Carthaginians. Influenced by this, and encouraged 
by the prospect of an extensive and lucrative commerce, 
which was offered to them, they rapidly extended their 
maritime operations, till the name of Carthage was known, 
and her power felt through the greater part of Europe and 
Africa, and while the name of Rome, ^rwards the 
femidable riTRl «ad %t ]»B8\k the lel^w (to»tiix)yer of 



Carthage, was scarcely known beyond the limits of Italy, 
the fleets of the latter city were traversing every sea, where 
there appeared a prospect that wealth might be acquired 
by commerce, or glory attained by the discovery of 
unknown regions. Even at the time of the first war 
between Rome and Carthage, about two hundred and sixty- 
four before Christ, the Romans had scarce begun to turn 
their attention to maritime operations, and a Carthaginian 
ship, accidentally cast away on their shores, furnished 
them with a model for the construction of those shins, 
which afterwards bore their victorious armies to the 
destruction of Carthage^ with the words Peleada est 
Carthago on their banners. 

The Carthaginians i^ppeat to have been the first who 
undertook voyages solely for the sake of discovery. The 
discoveries of i!^ Pheuiciauii weie numerous and im- 
portant; but Uiey were made iu the course of their voyages 
of commerce, ratbes than by ships sent put for the express 
purpose of discovery, Th^ Carthaginians, on the other 
band, not ouly explored the w^tern coasts of Europe and 
Africa, far more thoroughly tbao they had ever before 
been, but pres^^ ftjrwara for if)to thcf Atlaqtic, and finally 
discovered the C^uf^^ Islan49, lying at the distance of one 
hundred and fifty milea kom tbe nearest land on the 
continent, Froqi the disposition which they manifested 
to keep their discQveriea private, tbeir knowledge of geo- 
graphy, for the qiQSt par^ perished witl) their power, and 
was of comparatively litUe advantage to aftei^times. 

The progress qf oommerce and discovery amone the 
GrsekiI and RoMAHa, though perhsips less splendia than 
among the Phenicians and Carthaginians, is better ascer 
tained. The situation ot Qreepe 1« peculiarly favourable 
to commerce: the fertility of her soil would furnish 
valuable articles of export, while the intercourse which 
would naturally subsist between^ the different Grecian 
islands, would tend to give boldness and experience to the 
navigator, and thus prepare him for more distant and more 
important voyages. Still a long time elapsed after the 
settlement of Greece, before her commerce became ex 
tensive. Even at the period of the destruction of Troy, 
which is placed by Sir Isaao Kewton at nine l^undred and 
four years before Chpst, the art (tf navigation had made so 
little progress in Greece, that the voyage from that country 
to the eastern border of th^ liediterranean* where Troy 
was situatecl, was thqnght to be an enterprise requiring no 
small degree of courage, an4 conferring on those by whom 
it was made eieat and lasting glory. 

It is not tiU after the rise and organizatioB of the Grecian 
Republics, that w^ perceive any indications of that spirit of 
enterprise, wbich ultimately gave Greece so high a rank 
among oomn^ercial nations ^ but after this period, the 
progress of comiuerce and Qjavigatio^ in that country was 
very rapid, and sh^ goon b^ame ^n important maritime 
state. It is questionable whether ancient Greece ever 
attained to so high fi^ degrep of naval skill as the cities of 
Phenicia, but her naval vxctpries, the result of nativ« spirit 
and courage inspired by liberty, rather than any remark- 
able skill in maritime ope^tions» bave made her naval 
battles and heroes more famous perhaps than those of any 
other ancient nation. It is very certain that until the time 
of Alexander the Great, the comm^roial operations and 
geographical knowledge of tbe G():eeks were far inferior to 
those of the Phenicians. 

The genius and talents of Alexander ^ave a new impulse 
to the energies of Greece, ^i8 in^iable ambition led 
him to explore many regions previously unknown, in search 
of conquests; and thusi^ unde^ his direction, the Greeks, 
though enthralled and subjected, extended their geographical 
knowledge far more rapidly than they had done in the 
days of their national gloiy. Grecia^i Oftfumerce also owed 
much of its importance to Alexander. The siege of Tyre, 
which detained him seven months ii^ his career pf victgry, 
taught him the power and consequence, which commerce 
can give a nation, and the lesson thus given him be waa not 
slow to improve. He saw that there were places in his 
dominions capable qf being made a^l» and more than aU» 
that Tyre ever was, and he knew that he poss^seed resources 
far greater than that proud mart could ever boast; he 
therefore resolved to build a city which should be called 
after his own name, and which should become the com- 
mercial emporium of the world. In the selection of a site 
for the contemplated city, Alexander showed the oorrectoess 
of his j udgment, and the grandeur of his views. Situated in 
a country then rich and prosperous, at the mouth of a noble 
river, and near to bo& thi9 great t9^^ ^ cgqunercial 
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enterprise, Alexandria^ in a short time, became the most 
important commercial city in the world, and controlled 
the trade both of the East and of the West ; and not- 
withstanding the commotions which followed the death 
of Alexander, thd trade to India continued to flow 
throiji^h tibe city which bore his name, till the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a period of more than eighteen 
hundred years. During all this time it was one of the 
principal commercial cities of the worlds and even at this 
aay it is ia place of considerable trade ; few cities, indeed, 
have maintained their rank as seats of commerce for sO 
long a period as AlexahdHa. 

We nave already alluded io the progt^ss of discovery 
under Alexander, fiiefolre his tiine, the regions east and 
north of Persia were almost wholly unknown to the 
Greeks ; but iti the course of his victorious career^ He is said 
to have visited Samarcand, and to have exploired all that 
part of Asia which lies South of Independent I'artaryi 
and west of the Indus, tlhd ft bonsiderabte portion of the 
rich and extensive couiitry between the ttldus and the 
Ganges. How mtich further he woiild have gone, had 
his soldiers been willing to ibliow hiM, Uro cannot tell ; 
but they^ seeing no ptospect of termination to' their toils 
and wanderings, refbsed to proceed any fhrthen atid the 
ambitious conqueror Was cohipelled to yield to their wishes, 
and returii. On reachiiig the Indul he directed Nearchus, 
a general in whoni he placed great confidence, to proceed 
down to the mouth of that river^ while he Went oh to Persia 
by land. On reaching the mouth of the tndus, the Greeks 
beheld with astonishment and terror the ebb and flow of 
the ocean, which an* there very greati "the object of 
Alexander in sending Nearchus on this Voyage, was to See 
if a chatinel for the commerce of India could not be opened 
through the Euphrates. 

After the death of Alexander, his empire) fell to pieces, 
and in the division of his possessions, Scleucus obtained 
that part of India, which had beeome subject to Greece. 
Some exploring toiirs W6i« tiiade lindelr his patronage, but 
the reader can easily jiidge of the value and correctness of 
the information thus obtained, from the fkei that the tourists 
stated that they met with men, who had ears so large, that 
they could wrap themselves in them* and that they saw 
ants as large as foxes, employed iii digging up gold. 

It may tiot be improper here to mention a recent dis- 
tsovery, which seems to afibrd strong evidence that the soil of 
America was once trodden by dne of Alexandei^'s subjects. 
A few years since* there was found near Monte Video, in 
South America^ a stone, with the foUowiiig words in Gre^k 
written on it. " During the reign of Alexander, the son 
of Philip, King of Macedon, in the sixty-third Olvmpiad, 
Ptolemy,"— The remainder of the inscription could not be 
deciphered. This stone covered an excavation, which con- 
tained two very aiieietll tiWords, a helmet, a shield, and 
several earthem amphom of large bapaclty. On the 
handle of one of the swords was the portrait of a man, and 
on the helmet there was sculptured work representing 
Achilles dragging the corpse of Hector around the walls of 
Troy. This was a iavourite picture among the Greeks. 
Probably this Ptolemy was overtaken by a storm in the 
Great Ocean, (as the ancients termed the Atlantic,) and 
driven on the coast of South America. iThe silence of 
Greek writers, in relation to this event, may easily be 
accounted for, by supposing that, on attempting to return 
to Greece, he was lost together with his crew, and thus no 
account of his discovery ever reached them. 

After tti6 overthrow 'of Grecian power in India, no 
European nation obtained possessions in that country till 
near the close of the fifteenth century. The change of 
politi<»l relations, did not, however, produce any material 
eflbct on the commerce with India. This stiU continued 
to flourish and to add wealth and splendour to Alexandria, 
by which city it was entirely possessed. 

We may do much to m&ke and to increase onr own happi- 
ness. There are certain things which, if our minds' are 
well trained, will always give pleasure, pleasures always 
at hand, go near to produce happiness. Such are acts of 
beneficence to the poor, acts of kindihesis to those in our 
own station, increase of knowledge, improvement in any 
thing usefu), activity, usefulness, the endeavour to make 
others happy; all these cannot fkil to produce satisfaction, 
and satis&ction of the best kind. If you add to these a 
love of Nature, and its various beauties, if you look 
^ through natttie up to nature's God," here is a souroe of 
almost cbily dehght. — Memorials of a departed Friend, 



THE PYRAMID OF CHOLULA, 

IN MEXICO. 

Artificial mounds of earth in the form of Pyramids 
are of frequent occurrence in many parts of Mexico : 
they were constructed by the inhabitants of those 
countries before the Spanish conquest, and were 
usjcd for the purposes of worship, and as burial- 
places for the kings and chief priests. The Pyramid 
of Cholula is considered the largest of these singular 
structures. W, was visited by Humboldt during his 
travels in South America, and the following accoulit 
is abt'idged from his description. 

The largest, the tnost ancient, and the most cele- 
brated of these pyratnidal monumeiits is the TeocaUi* 
of Cholula. It is called at t)resent. The Mountain 
made by the Hand of Man, f Monte Hecho a Mano.J 
Seeing it froni a distance, i^ should in fact be 
inclined to believe it a natural hill covered with 
vegetation, and ill this, its pi^sent^ slate of ruin, it is 
represented in the engraving. 

The vast plain of Puebld is separated from the 
valley of Mexico by a chain of volcanic mountains 
which stretch out from Popocatepetl, towards the 
river Frio, and the peak of Telapon. This fertile 
plaiii, devoid, however, of trees, is rich in remem- 
brance of subjects relating to the history of Mexico ; 
it contains within itself the chief places of the three 
republics of Tlascala, Huexocingo, and Cholula. 

The little town of Cholula, which Cortez, in his 
letters to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, compares to 
the most populous cities of Spain, at present scarcely 
Ireekons sixteen thousand inhabitants. The pyramid 
is found to the east of the town, on the road which 
leads from Choltda to Puebla. The eastern side is 
in a tolerable state of preservation, and it is from 
that aspect that our view is taken. The plain of 
Cholula has the same naked appearance, which is 
usual in steppes of land elevated more than 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the fore-ground of 
the print may be seen a few aloes and gum-dragon 
trees j in the distance is visible the summit of the 
volcano of Orizaba, covered with snow, 17,000 feet 
in height.' 

The Teoc^li of Cholula has four platforms of equal 
height, and its sides appear to have been placed with 
great exactness opposite the cardinal points of the 
compass ; but as the angles are not very well defined, 
it is difficult to discover with correctness their exact 
original direction. This p3rramidal monument has a 
more extended base than any other edifice of the 
same description found in the old continent. I have 
measured it with care, and am satisfied that its 
perpendicular height is not more than 170 feet, 
but that each side of its base is nearly 1400 feet in 
length. 

Diaz del Castillo, a common soldier in the expedi- 
tion of Cortez, amused himself in counting the 
number of steps in the staircases, which led to the 
platforms of the different Teocallis; he found 1 14 in 
the great temple of Tenochtitlan, 117 in that of 
Tescuco, and 120 at Cholula. The base of the 
P3rramid of Cholula is twice as large as that of 
Cheops, in Egypt, but its height Is very little greater 
than that of Mycerinus. 

The pyramid of Cholula is built of unbumt bricks, 
cemented together with layers of clay 5 and the 
Indians assured me that the interior is excavated, 
and that while Cortez occupied their town, their 
ancestors had concealed within it a number of war- 
riors, for the purpose of attacking the Spaniards; 
but the materiids of which the Teocfdli is constructed. 
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and the silence of contemporaneous historians on the 
fact^ render this assertion very improbable. It has, 
however, been proved by accident, that some kind of 
cavities exist in its mass. 

Seven or tight years ago, the route from Paebla 
to Mexico, which formerly passed by the north of 
the pyramid, was changed, and to form the new 
road they cut through the first platform, so that 
an eighth part of it remains isolated, like a heap 
of bricks. In making this excavation, they found 
in the interior a square house, formed of stones, and 
supported by props of cypress; it contained two 
bodies, idols formed of basalt, and a great number 
of vases skilfully painted and enamelled. No care 
was taken to preserve these objects, but, it is said, 
that it was ascertained that this chamber had no place 
of entrance or exit. 

It would be interesting to excavate a gallery through 
the centre of the Teocalli of Cholula, to examine 
its internal construction ; and it is astonishing that 
the desire to discover hidden treasures has not 
already caused an attempt to be made. During my 
travels in Peru, in visiting the vast ruins of the city 
of Chimd, near M ansiche, I entered the interior of 
the famous Huaca of Toledo, the tomb of a Peruvian 
prince, in which Garci Gutierez of Toledo discovered, 
while digging a gallery, in 1576, more than the value 
of five millions of f^ncs, (about 28,333 pounds 
sterling) in solid gold, this is proved by the accounts 
preserved in the town-house of Tmxillo. 

This pyramid formerly had upon its summit an altar 
dedicated to Quetzal coatl, the god of the air, the 
most mysterious of all the Mexican mythology. He 
was chief-priest to Tula, the lawgiver, the chief of a 
religious sect, who introduced the custom of piercing 
the ears and lips, and tattooing the body by moans 
of the thorns of the aloe. We shall conclude this 
account by a very singular tradition of the natives, 
which has reference to the p3rramid of CholUla, as it 
is another proof, in addition to many already on 
record, of the universal Deluge ; and the reader can- 
not fail to recognise the similarity of this tradition 
with the Mosaical account of the building of the 
Tower of Babel, and the dispersion of the builders. 



'' Before the great innndation which occurred four 
thousand and eight years after the creation of ihe 
world, the country of Anahuac was inhabited by 
giants: all those who did not perish, were trans- 
formed into fishes, except seven who hid themselves 
in caverns. When the waters had retired, one of 
these giants, Xdhua, sumamed the builder, went to 
Cholula, where he constructed an artificial hill, in 
commemoration of the mountain Ttaloc, which 
had served as an asylum for himself and six of his 
brethren. He had the bricks made in the province 
of Tlamanalco, at the foot of the Sierra of Cocdtl, 
and to carry them to Cholula, he placed a row of 
men, who passed them from hand to hand. The 
gods saw with anger this edifice, the summit of which 
was to reach the clouds : irritated at the audacity 
of Xelhua, they launched fire against the pyramid, 
many of the workmen perished, the work was dis- 
continued, and it was ultimately consecrated to the 
god of the air. Quetzal coatl." 



LiTTLB facts and circumstances, in the economy of Al- 
mighty God, have irresistible charms for me, and serve, 
like others more prominent, to show the perfect and beau- 
tiful manner in and for which, every thing has been created. 
In contemplating them, what a delightful lesson may we 
not learn ! We may find in them the strongest testi- 
monies of the truth of revelation, and the superintendence 
of an all-wise and benevolent Creator. It has been. well 
said, that in the book of Nature is written in the plainest 
characters the existence of a God, which revelation takes 
for granted ; of a God how full of contrivance ! how fertile 
in expedients! how benevolent in his ends! At work 
every where, every where too, with equal diligence; leaving 
nothing incomplete; finishinjg ''the hinge in the wing of 
an insect/* as perfectly as if it were all he had to do ; Un- 
confounded by the multiplicity of objects, undistracted by 
their dispersion, unwearied by their mcessant demands on 
him, fi*esh as on that day when the morning-stars first 
sung together, and all nature shouted for joy. — -Jessb*s 
Glecmingt* 
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TENBY, SOUTH WALES. 
On the western coast of the extensive bay of Car- 
faiarthen, very singularly situated on the eastern and 
southern sides of a narrow rock^ peninsula^ sur- 
rounded by the sea on every side, except the north, 
stands the town of Tenby, one of the most interesting 
and romantic of British ''watering places.*' 

From its Welsh name, Dynbych y Pyseod, that is, 
the Precipice of Fishes, and other circumstances, 
there is reason to believe that Tenby acquired con- 
siderable importance, at a very early period, . as 
a fishing-station, for which it is still admirably 
adapted. Some writers have ascribed the origin 
of the present town to the settlement of a colony of 
Flemings in this and the opposite peninsula of Gower 
in Glamorganshire, early in the twelfth century*. 
These people, whose hidustrious habits, language, and 
manners, presented a striking contrast to the restless 
dispositions of the native inhabitants, were placed by 
the King (Henry I.) under the control of Gerald de 
Windsor, Governor of Pembroke Castle, by whose 
direction they fortified Tenby, and other towns and 
strong-holds in Pembrokeshire, as a means of security 
against the incursions of the partly-subdued Welsh. 
In consequence of the strength and importance of 
the situation, more than ordinary care seems to have 
been bestowed in fortifying Tenby, which was 
enclosed by walls of great height and strength, and 
further defended by a castle, of whose ponderous and 
crumbling ruins we shall presently have occasion to 
iipeak. The town and castle, however, underwent 
several serious changes in the middle ages, and were 
once burnt and almost wholly destroyed by the sons 
of Rhysap Griffith, Prince of South Wales. 

During tJie Civil War Tenby and its castle were 
snore than once taken and re-tiJcen by the rebels and 
royalists. In 1647, when Cromwell marched into 
South Wales, it was in the hands of the Cavaliers, 
who defended \t with great resolution and gallantry, 
against a large detachment of Cromwell's army, for 
more than five days. The importance attached by 
Cromwell to the possession of this place affords 
strong evidence of its consequence as a military 
post, at that period. 

The woollen manufacture was introduced and car- 
ried on for many years in Tenby, by the Flemings and 
their successors j on its decline, the inhabitants were 
chiefly supported by fisheries, from which the town 
first derived its importance. Various privileges and 
immunities were granted to it, under successive 
governments, with a view of fostering a commercial 
spirit; but, notwithstanding, Tenby seems to have 
languished until towards the close of the last century, 
when the extreme beauty of the situation, the mild- 
ness and salubrity of the air, and the great advan- 
tages which its fine hard sand offered for sea-bathing, 
attracted the attention of invalids and loungers, and 
have elevated it frojtk an obscure sea-port, into a 
flourishing and considerable town, the permanent 
residence of many individuals of opulence, and the 
periodical resort of the frequenters of fashionable as 
well as of retired "watering-places." 

Of the romantic appearance of this town from sea- 
ward, of the singular perpendicularity of its site, and 
the intermixture of houses, rocks, and foliage,with the 
lofty spire of its church, and the scattered ruins of 
its aged castle, the annexed view affords some idea. 

* The Fleminn, who bad, jo 1108, been driven from the liOw 
Countries by ^ disastrous encroachment of the sea, first landed on 
toe southern coast of England : but proving troublesome, they were 
compelled to emigrate to South Wales, where many of their descend- 
«qU, especially ia the wild district of Gower, still nreserve to a 
great extent the manners and customs of the early colonists. They 
are even nfw essentially distinct from the native Welsh, and use 
^any Flennsn words. 



Tenhy is ebiefly eompos^d'or ofte priqd^ street 
and varions smaller ones, several of whIeH art sleep 
and narrow, branching from it On the hiH side ; — 
many new and handsome houses have however been 
built in what may be termed the suburb^, within the 
last few years, commanding^ a magnificent and varied 
marine view. The town is genendly well built, and 
the antiquary may note many y&ry interesting exam- 
ples of domestic architecture, of a very early date, 
several of which ate of Flemish origin. 

Amongst the improvements which the corporation 
has effected within a few years, may be mentioned the 
erection of a new and commodious market-house, and 
the alteration of one of the principal entrances into 
the town, which was inconveniently steep and narrow. 
Tenby possesses many excellent hotels and lodging- 
houses ; a reading room, subscription library, a theatre, 
and baths, on an extensive scale. 

The sands are dry and extensive, and are rendered 
interesting, not only by the beauty and grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery, l^ut by the great variety of 
shells with which they are studded. The coast of 
Pembrokesliire, indeed, offers a wide field for the con- 
chologist, ''not less," we are told, ''than one half of 
the British coUection of 600 varieties of shells," being 
found on itj besides various others usually met with 
only on foreign shores. 

The harbour is small, though well sheltered. The 
shipping lie within an ancient but well-constructed pier, 
of irregular form, at the foot of the castle-hill, which 
curves at ite extremity, and being closed with flood- 
gates, acts at low water as a scouring dock, by which 
means the harbour is cleansed every other tide. The 
chief trade of the neighbourhood (the export of coals, 
culm, and limestone,) is carried on at a place called 
Saunder s Foot, or Sandisfoot, about three miles to 
the north of Tenby, where a pier has lately been 
erected^ which, together with the introduction of 
tramways from the coal-pits, has proved of material 
consequence to the prosperity of the district 

Near the extremity of Tenby pier, is a small chapel 
of high antiquity, formerly dedicated to St. Julian, 
and said to have been appropriated to devotional 
purposes, in the olden time, by sailors before going 
to sea. This aged little building is even now some- 
times used as a chapel. 

In stormy weather the harbour affords a safe refuge 
to the numerous craft frequenting Carmarthen bay, 
which abounds with every description of fish found 
on the British coasts, and is in some respects perhaps 
the finest fishing-station in the kingdom. Tlie mar- 
kets at Tenby are well supplied, and the prices of 
provisions extremely reasonable. The population of 
this place, including the parish of Weston, accord- 
ing to the last census was 2687. In conjunction with 
Pembroke and Milford, it returns one member to 
Parliament) one portion, or district, termed the out 
liberties, is not subject to the jurisdiction of the mayor 
and magistrates, but to that of the magistrates of the 
county. 

The ivy-mantled remains of the walls and towers 
by which Tenby was formerly surrounded, are still 
in many parts tolerably perfect. 

On the summit of the hill, about the middle of the 
town, stands St. Mary*s Church, an extensive and 
interesting structure in the early pointed style, 
founded by Warren, Earl of Pembroke, in 1 250. It 
consiste of a nave, north and soutli aisles, and a 
chancel, and is surmounted by a spire, 152 feet high, 
which forms a prominent sea-mark. Many very 
remarkable monuments are to be found within this 
venerable edifice, which is one of the largest in the 
principality. 
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In the cburch-yard is a small but elegant arch, 
built about the time of Henry the Seventh, and still 
bearing two shields, containing his arms as Earl of 
Richmond and King of England. It is remarkable 
that this and many other ancient arches in Tenby, 
are built so low, as scarcely to admit any person 
without stooping, although there is no appearance 
of the earth accumulating at their foundations. 

The picturesque beauty of this delightful place is 
much enhanced by the ruins of the Castle, which was 
once of great strength and magnificence, and em- 
braced within its fortifications the whole of the upper 
surface of the peninsulated rock, which terminates the 
bay of Tenby on the south. Many parts of the exist- 
ing remains, which are still extensive, resemble a 
baronial mansion rather than a place of defence; but 
Ihe external fortifications ajfc extremely strong and 
massive. On the summit of the hill are the shattered 
ruins of the Keep, which maybe assigned to an 
earlier date than any other portion of the structure. 
The remains of a magnificent hall, one hundred feet 
in length,— of a room scarcely inferior in its dimen- 
nions,— of a square tower, a bastion, and lofty arched 
entrance, are still tolerably perfect. The view from 
this wad and elevated spot is of high interest. The 
bold and majestic outline of the adjacent coast of 
Pembroke, with its dark headlands and receding 
inlets 5 the wide expanse of Carmarthen bay, and the 
more distant waters of the channel, terminated by 
Lundy Island and the lofty scenery of North Devon ; 
the shores of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, and the 
very smgular rocky promontory of the Wormshead 
on the opposite coast of Gower; together with the 
wild and romantic group of insulated rocks, almost 
immediately below the eye of the spectator, amongst 
which the islands of Caldy* and St. Katherine's, 
stand boldly out, compose a scene, which, for extent 
and variety, has few equals. 

The country adjacent to Tenby is irregular and 
undulating; exceedingly fertile and well cultivated, 
and calling to mind " merry England," rather than 
the ideas generally inspired by the scenery of Cambria. 
Hill and valley, with here and there the flashing 
stream battUng its troubled course towards the sea ; 
the farm, the gentleman's seat, the gray and mossy 
towers of many a rude and ancient church, and the 
broad green expanse of this pastoral and sometimes 
wooded country, form the constituents of the scenery 
of southern Pembrokeshire. Along the north of the 
county, however, the land becomes mountainous, and 
reaches, in some parts, an elevation of 17o4 feet. 
When the atmosphere of the surrounding district is 
clear, it is said that the summits of these mountains 
are frequently wrapped in clouds ; a circumstance 
considered by the Pembrokeshire peasant as an un- 
erring forerunner of rain. And this leads us to say 
one word on the chmate, >^hich rom the western 
exposure, is milder and more equable than that ot 
any other county in Great Britain, Cornwall and 
South Devon excepted; as in those counties the 
arbutus, the myrtle, and many exotics, flourish m 
inost winters in the open air. Although homid the 
climate of this district may be pronounced decidedly 
healthy. To the geologist, the antiquarian, and the 
naturalist, Pembrokeshire, hke every part of the coast 
of Wales, offers an almost boundless field for instruc- 
tion and delight. 

•Caldv Island ifl of some extent, being about one mile long oy half 
that distance in width. A considerable portion u under profitable 
«atiTSS«7 A Priory (the tower of the Church attached to which, 
•urmounted by a Stone spire, is still remaimng) was erected on this 
^spHSe reignorHenry 1.. Aboutsjx years smce, the Inn ly 
Board erected a lighthouae on the island, which has proved extremely 
imporlaatto th^supping navigatiDK the bay and cbanael. 



THE CATERPILLAR, THE CHRYSALIS, AND THK 
BUTTERFLY. A FABLE. 

Alas I how many sons of clay 
Are govem'd by the passing day : 
They toil, they reach life's utmost mark^ 
But all beyond they fancy dark ; 
In dull distrust await their doom, 
And see no light beyond the tomb ! 

A Caterpillar, busy, gay, 
Was travelling 'midat the noontide ray ; 
His form like those we oft have seen, 
Two jaws, twelve eyes, and legs sixtem; 
Such as in gardens you may find 
Upon a cabbage-leaf reclined : 
But wliai is this that he. has spied, 
That makes him start and turn aside ? 
It was a shrivell'd, shrouded form, 
Though but of late a living worm; 
A Caterpillar it had been, 
Once dad, like him, in silky green ; 
But now, how changed by nature's laws ! 
Where are the eyes, the legs, the jaws ? 
No signs of being could he trace 
In the cold mass ; its outer caae, 
lake cere-cloth round a mummy spread, 
'Twas passive, motionless, and dead. 

« Well,*' said the Caterpillar, " This 
Is what folks call a Cbrtsalis, 
'Tis lifeless as its parent clay, 
And really, when I hear them say. 
That such can breathe agai% and fly, 
The proposition I deny. 
Believe it ? Why, I might as well 
Believe in aught impossible !*' 

He spoke — andlo! the shronded thing 
Loosed from its earthy coverings 

From shape uncouth, and dusky hue, 
Like some fair vision sprung to view. 

A glossy wing, in bumish'd pride 

Unfolding, rose from either side. 

Its tap'ring form in beauty dress'd, 

Like gold-dust o'er a yellow vest ; 

Whilst hands unseen had ^y'n the power, 

To gather sweets and suck the flower. 

It was a Butterfly* as bright 

As ever sparkled in the light. 

She, casting from her large dark e^es, 

A look of sorrow and surprise, 

In language of correction firm, 

Address'd the foolish flippant worm: 

" Peace, trifler ! can thy words confine 

The Power that form'd that frame of thine ' 

A Power as easily can give 

A frame renew'd, and bid it live ? 

Look round creation, and survey 

Life springing forth from life's decay : 

In gladsome April view the tree 

Resume its verdant Uvery; 

From bars of ice the river freed, 

Pursue its course along the mead : 

And earth, escaping from th' embrace 

Of winter, show a joyous face. 

E'en thus the worm, though lowly found, 

Groping its way upon the ground. 

May yet revive, a creature fair, 

And wander 'midst the realms of air." M, 

• The same Greek word. Psyche, is used to signify both the Soul 
and a BurrfciiFLY (papiiio.) 



It were to be wished that all men of sense, would reHect 
upon the dignity of Christian virtues ; it would possibly 
enlarge their souls into such a contempt of what fashion 
and piejudice have made honourable, that their duty, incli- 
nation, and honour, would tend the same way, and make 

all their lives an uniform act of religion and virtue. 

Guardian, 

Thb product of the literary philosophy of the day, which 
has not Christianity for its basis, resembles the unhealthy 
fruit which springs up in the soil adjoining the bituminoua 
Lake of Palestine, sickly and of no firm texture, without 
the blessed nurture of the Redeemer s religion. — Brasse. 
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SHE MINES O'P GREAT BRITAIN. 




cnosi szcnoM^ 

SOiowIag tbe progrow of a Shaft* 

after etttt|a( tb* Vein. 



IV. 



Progress of the subterranean Works op 
A Mine. 
Haying already* described tbe mode in vrbicb 
mineral veins are discovered, and tbe preliminary 
operations for exploring tbem, we proceed to notice 
tbe manner in wbicb tbese operations are extended^ 
BO as to form wbat is properly termed a mine. 

After cutting tbe vein^ tbe miner is enabled to 
commence tbe necessary trials for ascertaining tbe 
nature and value of its produce. Tbese trials are 
cbiefly made by excavating small borizontal passages 
termed levels, wbicb are about tbree feet wide, and 
six or seven feet bigb. Tbe levels are cut in tbe 
body of tbe vein, so as to lay open tbe various 
mineral substances of wbicb it is composed, being, 
in tbe first instance, commenced from tbe sbaft, at 
tbe point wbere it intersects tbe vein, and carried in 
botb directions as far as may be considered necessary 
for trial, or if ore is found, as far as it may encourage 
tbe miner to proceed. Wbile tbis operation is going 
on, tbe sbaft is gradually sunk deeper, and wbeu 
-it arrives at a certain deptb below tbe first level, 
generally about ten or twelve fatboms, a sbort passage 
or cross- cut is driven from it to tbe vein, and a second 
level commenced in tbe same manner. 

In tbis way tbe sbaft continues to be sunk deeper, 
and new cross-cuts and levels to be driven one below 
tbe otber, at stated intervals, eacb level, of course, 
laying open and exploring tbe portion of tbe vein 
tbrougb wbicb it passes. It is customary to call 
tbese levels tbe 10, 20, 30 fatbom levels, &c., accord- 
ing to tbeir deptb. 

When, bowever, the first levels have been driven 
some distance from tbe sbaft, tbe ventilation becomes 
imperfect, owing to their having but one communi- 
cation with tbe external air. To remedy this evil, a 
small pit, termed by tbe miner a wtnze, is sunk from 
tbe upper level to tbe end of tbe one below, and tbis 
communication having been made, a free current of 
air is at once established. When the levels have 
advanced further, want of ventilation is again expe- 
rienced, and again obviated by the same means as 
before. As the deeper levels advance, winzes are 
formed between them in the same manner, but are 
generally placed so as to come about midway between 
the winzes above, thus dividing the vein into rectan- 
gular compartments, not unlike those formed by the 
seams of mortar in brick- work or masonry. 

Should the vein prove productive, it is evident that 
these operations may be extended indefinitely. Tbe 
fibaft will continue to be sunk deeper, fresh cross- 
cuts will be driven to the vem, and levels extended 
^ 89% Safwrday Magattn4 Vol V p.79» 



upon it, from the points of intersection, communica- 
tions being formed between them at certain intervals^ 
as may be found expedient. The upper levels, having 
been longest in operation, will, bowever, be much 
further advanced from the sbaft than the lower ones, 
which will, of course, gradually become shorter 
towards the bottom of tbe mine, from having been 
more recently commenced. In the course of tim% 
it will, therefore, become necessary to have another 
outlet to tbe surface, botb for the sake of air, the 
more convenient raising of ores, and otber reasons. 
For this puipose a new shaft will now be sunk on 
one or botii sides of tbe former, according as the ore 
may be found to extend in one or both directions. 
As the sinking of a shaft from the surface is a slow 
and tedious operation, tbe miner often avails himself 
of the aid of science to shorten and facilitate the 
work, by the foQowing beautiful process. 




LONGITUDINAL tZCnON, 
Sbowing the maaner In which the Vela la Inid open by Lereli aad Wiasrt. 

Having begun the shaft from the surface, at a 
point nearly corresponding with tbe ends of the 
levels, a series of very accurate subterranean mea- 
surements is made, by which it is ascertained to 
what distance, and in what direction, cross-cuts must 
be driven from them, so as to come exactly under the 
spot where the shaft is being sunk from the surface. 
This having been done, as many cross-cuts as may 
be convenient are driven to tbe required points, and 
at the end of each a rectangular excavation is made, 
corresponding in form and size with the sbaft at tbe 
surface, and of course exactly in tbe same perpen- 
dicular line, both with it and with eacb otber. At 
each of these points parties of men are set to work, 
excavating both upwards and downwards, and tbe 
work of each party being in the same perpendicular 
hue, will finally unite, and thus tbe shaft will be 
completed in much less time than if carried on from 
one point only. Thus, supposing tbe sbaft to be 
one hundred fathoms in depth, and that on an 
average but half a fathom per week could be sunk, 
it would requure about four years to accomplish, if 
sunk from the surface only. If^ howerer, two cross- 
cuts are introduced below, so as to divide the work 
into three portions, it is evident, that by working 
upwards and downwards, tbe shaft may proceed 
from four or five points at once, and thus be com- 
pleted in one-fourth part tbe time, or one year only, 
and as little or no advantage is derived from the work 
till completed, tbe great utility of this mode of pro- 
ceeding will at once be apparent. 

By supposing operations similar to those now 
described, to be indefinitely extended, the reader will 
be able to form a pretty good idea of the excavations, 
which (with others bereiSer to be noticed) constitute 
a mine. The various irr^^arities to which mineral 
veins are subject, have, however, often the effect 01 
considerably modifying this system of operations^ 
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It is necessary to observe^ that during the progress 
of the above works, in all cases where the slope of 
tlie ground will admit of such ah operation, an adit 
M^iU have been driven t6 the vein, from the lowest 
convenient spot in some neighbouring valley. This 
adii win, of course, be brought into the vein at the 
same depth as one of the levels, and to this point 
will form an outlet for the water ; that which flows 
into the mine at a greater depth, must, of course, be 
raised to the adit by machinery. 

If it appears probable that other veins exist near the 
first, cross-cuts will be driven for the purpose of dis- 
covering them : and should they be found, and appear 
sufficiently productive, levels will be driven upon them 
from the cross-cuts, and if [necessary, new shafts will 
be sunk from the surface. After cutting the vein, 
shafts are often sunk upon it in an inclined position, 
so as to avoid the necessity of driving cross-cuts. 




CROU SECTION, 

Sb«wing tbe progreis of a Shaft worked 

at wvoral poiata. 



The operations which have now been described, 
are, however, of a preparatory nature only, having 
for their object merely to explore the vein, and to 
lay open the productive portions of it for future 
working; and although some ore will have been thus 
obtained, the quantity will have been but trifling, 
compared to what is still left standing in the untouched 
portions of the vein. 

The process by which the ore is obtained, will, 
therefore, form the subject of viother article, while, 
by referring to the annexed sketches, the reader will 
more easily understand the nature of the operations 
which have formed the subject of the present. The 
cross-section shows the progress of the shaft after 
cutting the vein, while the longitudinal one shows 
the progress of the levels and winzes, and the manner 
in which the vein is explored by them. The third 
figure illustrates the manner in which, as noticed 
above, a shaft is worked from several points at the 
same time, F. B. 

TIME. 

TiMR^fl an handVbreadth ; 'tis a talo; 
'Tis a vessel under sail : 
'Tis an eagle in its way, 
Darting down npon its prey ; 
*Tis an arr^w in its flight, 
- Mocking the porsning sight ; 
. 'Tis a short-liv^d &ding flower ; 
*Ti8 a rainbow on a ahower ; 
'Tis a momentary ray. 
Smiling in a winter's day ; 
'Tis a torrent's rapid stream ; 
'Tis a shadow ; 'tis a dream; 
'Tis the closing watch of nig^t. 
Dying at the rising Hght ; 
'Tisabubble; 'Usasigh; 
Be prepared, maQ ! to die. 

Frakcis Qvarl£8 1G34. 



MERINO SHEEP, 

AND THEIR MIGRATIONS. 

The name of Merino) which marks a particnlar kind 
of sheep, signifies, in the language of the country, 
wandering, ambulatory; and is highly descriptive 
of their habits. They do not always remain in the 
same farm, or the same provmcej but they travel 
from one to another. 

Towards the beginning of May, nearly five millions 
of sheep leave the plains of Estremadura, Andalusia, 
Old and New Castille, and Leon, and are conducted 
by the shepherds to the mountains of the two Cas- 
tilles, those of Biscay, Navarre, and even Arragon. 
On these more elevated spots they find a fresher 
herbage, less dried up by the burning sun, which in 
summer destroys all verdure in the plains. The 
high ground near Segovia is ^ery much frequented by 
the sheep. 

The details of their march are very curious. The 
rich proprietors, that is to say, those who possess the 
greatest number of sheep, have formed themselves 
into a company called the Mesta; this association 
being necessarily a monopoly, it is diflicult to alter 
any of its laws. It would have been impossible fw 
a few proprietors, with small flocks, to have under* 
taken these yearly peregrinations: this society was 
formed to do away this inconvenience, and under the 
superintendence of persons chosen for the puxpose, 
the flocks are led to the uncultivated lands and 
mountains of Spain. The Mesta employ between 
forty and fifty thousand shepherds, who lead a wan- 
dering and almost savage life, who never cultivate the 
ground, and rarely marry; their knowledge being 
confined wholly to sheep, and in that department 
they are very skilful. 

The flocks of the Mesta are divided into smaller 
troops of ten thousand sheep each ; at the head of 
which is a mayoral, or chief shepherd, to direct them, 
fifty inferior shepherds, and the same number of 
dogs, who keep watch over the sheep. The chief 
shepherd is on horseback, and has a salary of about 
sixty pounds English. The wages of the inferior 
sheph^s vary according to their skill and usefulness. 
The best paid have about thirty shillings a month : 
and the worst, not more than eight j but to these 
last, two pounds of bread a day are given. Every 
shepherd may have a certain number of sheep and 
goats of his. own, but their wool belongs to the 
proprietor of the fiock. The shepherd has only the 
milk, the flesh, and the young ones they produce. 

Abundant supplies of salt are provided : the sheep 
eat as much of it as they like. The annual con- 
sumption for a thousand animals is two thousand five 
hundred pounds. 

The Mesta is composed of proprietors, possessing, 
some four, and others sixty thousand sheep. 

The march of these large flocks is regulated by 
particular laws, derived firom immemorial custom. 
The sheep have a right of pasturage in all those waste 
lands which are reserved for that purpose, paying a 
fixed price to the proprietors, beyond which they can 
exact nothing. They cannot enter upon cultivated 
grounds: but the owners are obliged to reserve 
them a passage, forty-five fathoms wide. The 
sheep travel two leagues a day in their own pastures; 
but they go six when they pass through arable lands. 
Their emigrations extend to a hundred and twenty, 
and a hundred and fifty leagues. The Mesta has its 
particular laws, and a tribunal called the *' Honour- 
able Council of the Mesta." It is composed of four 
judges, and one of the members of the Council of 
Castille is their president. 

fSpatrt Ywttrdayand ^<^^nv.] 
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HALF-WAY ISLAND, 

IN THE INDIAN SEA. 

Half-way Island rises out of the ocean, a pretty- 
green spot on yellow sand. Here we arrived early in 
the evening; a safe place was selected, and we 
anchored for the night : after which, to our great 
delight, the captain declared his intention to remain 
the next day. 

The natives of this island watched our approach, 
and no sooner perceived that we were fairly at rest, 
than they betook themselves to a large heavy-looking 
vessel, something like a Chinese junk, and went out 
to sea, keepiiig just within sight of the ship. The 
captain sent a boat's crew on shore, to see if they 
were really all gone, and not a creature appeared, 
though there were marks of feet of all sizes in the 
sand, so that it was concluded that they had all 
taken refuge in their boat. Late in the evening, 
however, they returned, lighted their fires, and 
•seemed busily employed in preparing their supper. 
The next morning, by dawn of day, they again went 
on board, remaining, as on the preceding evening, 
just within sight of the ship. A boat's crew was 
again sent to examine the shore, and finding no one 
there, the captain wished us to have the enjoyment 
Af being a few hours on land; an unexpected 
pleasure in the midst of the ocean. Our d(^. 
Captain and Carlo, seemed to understand, and like 
the pli^n, as well as ourselves, and, after a little 
necessary arrangement, we were safely landed, and 
began our ramble. I shall relate all we saw, as I do 
not think any detailed account of the Half- Way 
Island in the Torres' Straits, has before been given 
to the public. 

The native huts are placed close under the 
protection of the trees, and consist of staves forced 
into the ground, and nicely interwoven with branches 
of trees. These huts are only high enough for persons 
in a sitting position. Close to them, is tiieir cooking- 
place, formed by four sticks, stuck upright in the 
ground, and forked at the top, across which were laid 
other sticks, of hard, heavy, black wood, forming a 
kind of gridiron ; in and about this place, lay oyster 
and other shells, as articles of cookery, and drinking- 
cups. 

In each hut, there were small mftts, made by the 
natives, in different stages of progress ,* one was a 
beautiful specimen, very fine, and quite finished. ]t 
was rolled up with all the working apparatus in it, 
which consisted of the leaf of the brab-tree, prepared 
for plaiting, and a long bone, apparently human, 
nicely notched and marked in lengths, as if for 
counting the number and difference of the plait or 
stitch. There were also string and twine beautifully 
made from the fibre of the cocoa-nut : numbers of 
these nuts lay about, but they were merely a mass of 
fibrous substance, without either fruit or moisture. 

Towards the centre of the island, was a place, 
marked out with sticks, stones, and shells, which was 
supposed to be either for the burial of the dead, or 
some kind of religious ceremony. It contained a 
small, black wooden figure, with the head of a fish, 
and ornamented with feathers. 

As we could not perceive any appearance of a 
spring or well, the sailors separated to find out what 
means they had of procuring fresh water, and the 
following ingenious and remarkable contrivance 
teemed to indicate that it was a luxury which cost 
the inhabitants some pains to procure. 

At the foot of most of the high trees, were placed 
very large shells of the scollop kind^ into which 
descended a narrow strip of the brab-treo leaf: we 
traced this upwards, and it was found to be 



suspended from the top of the tree, and, thus 
hanging into the shell below, formed a narrow 
channel, or leafy water-course. All the shells were 
in like manner supplied with these strips, and on the 
ground round them, were quantities of the same 
material, nicely rolled up, as if ready for suspending 
when the others fjedled. 

The dew and rain there, we may suppose, are the 
only means by which the natives can procure fresh 
water; the dew, rising from the ground, and 
adhering to the leaves and branches of the trees, falls 
in scanty, but daily portions, whilst the occasional 
shower from heaven fills their shell to overflowing. 

Only one tree, that we saw, bore any appearance 
of having fruit, and that was too high to judge if 
good for food : fish, therefore, is probably their 
greatest, if not only support, and may account for 
tiie little idol, if such it were, having a fish's head. 

There were rude marks of a cross, and a circle, on 
some stones on the shore, but whether cut by them- 
selves, or sailors touching there, could only be a 
matter of conjecture. 

We picked up a great many stones, with the 
brown, circular mark in the centre, commonly called 
the eye-stone. We brought away with us some of 
their large sheUs, some of the leafy rolls prepared 
for the water-course, and some of their matting, 
twine, and cocoa-nuts } leaving in their stead, 
potatoes, and glass beads, of which savage nations 
are always fond. Whether they liked the exchange, 
or considered us cheats, I know not, for they 
continued at sea in their ark of safety, and were, it is 
more than likely, wishing our departure from their 
island home. 

{Tufo Yean 9» Sm, by Jams Roismn.] 



Whence is this delicate soent in the rose and violet ? It 
is not from the root, — that smells of nothing ; not fVom the 
stalk, — ^that is as scentless as the root; not from the earth 
whence it grows, which contributes no more to these flowers 
than to the grass that grows by them ; not from the leaf, 
not from the bud, before it be disclosed, which yields no 
more firagraace than the leaf, or stalk, or root; yet here I 
now find it ; neither is there any miraculous way, but in an 
ordinary course of nature ; for all violets and roses of this 
kind yield the same redolence ; it cannot be, but that it was 
potentially in that root and .stem from which the flowers 
proceed, and there placed, and thence drawn by that 
Almighty Power which hath given these admirable virtues 
to several plants, and induces them in his due seasons to 
these excellent perfections. — Bishop Hall. 



Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it take thee 
prisoner. A word unspoken, is, like the sword in the 
scabbard, thine : if vented, thy sword is in another s hand. 
If thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy 
tongue. — QuARLEs. 

There is so much infelicity in the world, that scarce any 
man has leisure from his own distresses, to estimate the 
comparative happiness of others. Knowledge is certainly 
one of the means of pleasure, as is confessed by the natursd 
desire which every mind feels of increasing its ideas 
Ignorance is mere privation, by which nothing can be pro- 
duced : it is a vacuity in which the soul sits motionless and 
torpid for want of attraction ; and, without knowing why, 
we always rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we forget. 
I am therefore inclined to conclude, that if nothing coun- 
teracts the natural consequence of learning, we grow more 
happy as our minds take a wider range.— Johnsox. 



The world cannot show us a more exalted character, than 
that of a truly religious philosopher, who delights to turn 
all things to the glory of God ; who, in the objects of his 
sight, derives improvement to his mind ; and in the glass 
of things temporal, sees the image of things spiritual. — > 
Jones qf NayUuid. 
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THE WILD ASS. 
There will be but few of our readers, we should 
imagine, who have not been struck with the beautiful 
and graphic description of this rare animal, which 
occurs in the book of Job : — 

Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? Or who hath 
loosed the bonds of the wild ass ? 

Whose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
land* his dwellings. 

He scorneth the multitude of the citj, neither rogardeth 
he the crying of the driver. 

The range of the mountains is his pastme. and he 
searcheth after every green thing. 

As it is one of the objects of the Saturday Magazine 
to furnish notices of ajiy remarkable or interesting 
specimen of natural history, we have thought it 
desirable to draw up the subjoined sketch of the 
history and habits of an animal, which has never yet 
been brought beneath the control of man, and of 
whichi the species will, in all probability, cease to 
exist at no great distance of time; for experience 
tells us, that as civilization advances, the haunts of 
wild animals are gradually but e£Fectually invaded, 
until their scanty remnants are either applied to 
useful purposes, or the race has become utterly 
extinct. 

The Ass is mentioned at a very early period in the 
sacred records, and has, from time immemorial, been 
held in Eastern countries, in as high estimation for 
ordinary purposes as the horse is with us f. Of the 
Wild Ass, we are not aware that any mention is 
made, of ao earlier date than that in the Book of 
Job above quoted. It is also alluded to by the 
prophet Jeremiah, and in other passages of Scripture 5 
and the singular correctness of these passages, as 
descriptive of the pecuhar characteristics of this 
animal, will be speedily recognised, when compared 
with the more recent accounts furnished by jnodem 
travellers, • amongst which, one of the most full and 
interesting is that furnished by the gentleman from 
whose work we have borrowed the illustration of 
this article j viz.. Sir Robert Ker Porter, now His 
Majesty's Consul at Caraccas. 

Sir Robert, on his route from Isfahdn to Shir&z, 
had just entered the province of Fars, when his grey- 
hound suddenly started off in pursuit of an animal, 
which was stated by the Persians in company, from 
the glimpse they had of It, to be an antelope. The 
party immediately put spurs to their horses, and 
after an unrelaxed gallop of full three miles, they 
came up with the dog which was then within a short 
stretch of the creature he pursued, and to Sir Robert's 
surprise and vexation, he saw it to be an ass. " But," 
to use his own words, " on a moment's reflection, 
judging, from its fleetneas, it must be a wild one, a 
species little known in Europe, but which the Per- 
sians prize ^bove all others as an object of chase, I 
determined to approacl^ as pear to it as the very 
swift Arab horse on which I was mounted, would 
carry me. But the single instance of checking my 
horse to consider, had given our game such a head 
of us, that notwithstanding all our speed, we could 
not recover our ground on him. I, however, hap- 
pened to be considerably before my companions, 
when, at a certain distance, the animal in* its turn 

* It is remarkable that this v rendered salt placet m the margm. 
and the wild ass is still found in the saline marshes of Cutch, as will 
be noticed hereafter. 

t One of the peculiarities of Bagdad a its race of white asMs, 
which, as at CairOi are saddled and bridled for the convenience of 
passengers from one part of the town to another ; wheeled carnages 
of any description being unknown. These are equally as large and 



spirited asjthe Egyptian ass, and have as easy and speedy a pace. 

ically 
bah's TravtU 



i hey are frequently spotted over with colours^ and otherwise' fan- 
marked with red statni of the Henna plant.— Bvcxino- 
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made a pause, and allowed me to appiroach within 
pistol-shot of }um. He then darted off again with 
the quickness of thought, capering, kiddog, and 
sporting in his flight, as if he were not blown in the 
least, and the chase were his pastime. 

" He appeared to me to be about ten or twelve 
hands high, the skin smooth like a deer's, and of a 
reddish colour, the belly and hinder parts partaking 
of a silvery gray; his neck was finer than that of a 
common ass, being longer, and bending like a stag's^ 
and his legs beautifully slender ^ the head and ears 
seemed large, in proportion to the gracefulness of 
these forms, and by them I first recognised that the 
object of my chase was of the ass-tribe. The mane 
was short and black, as was also a tuft which ter^ 
minated bis tail. No line whatever ran akmg his 
back, or crossed his shoulders, as are seen on the 
tame species with us. When my followers of the 
country came up, they regretted I had not shot the 
creature when he was so within my aim, telling mc 
his flesh is one of the greatest delicacies in Persia $ 
but it would not have been to eat him that I should 
have been glad to have had him in my poaeession. 
The prodigious swiftness and peculiar manner with 
which he fled across the plain exactly coincided with 
the description that Xbnophon X gives of the same 
animal in Arabia. ^ 

'* I was informed by the MeAmanddr^, who had 
been in the desert when making a visit to the shrine 
of AliII, that the wild ass of Irak Arabi differs in 
nothing from the one I had just seen. He had 
observed them often, for a short time, in the posses* 
sion of the Arabs, who told him the creature was 
perfectly untameable.* 

The Honourajle Mountstuart Elphinstonei, in his 
account of his embassy to C&bul, states that this 
animal is an inhabitant of the desert between India 
and Affgh&nist^, where it is sometimes met with 
alone, but more frequently in herds. It resembles a 
mule rather than an ass, but is of the colour of the 
latter. It is remarkable for its shyness, and still 
more for its speed, as at a kind of shuffling trot it 
leaves the swiftest horse behind. We may suppose, 
from this account, that the animal noticed by Mr. 
£lphinstone differs in colour from those seen by Sir 
Robert Porter, and this would also seem to be the 
case in other respects with those found in Cutch, 
judging from the description of them furnished by 
a correspondent of the Asiatic Journal, (vol. i., p. 156,) 
who states that the singular marshy tract in that 
province termed the Runn, is resorted to by them. 
On one occasion, he discovered several herds, and 
wishing to have a better view, he galloped towards 
them, but was unable to get nearer than twenty 
yards, though they did not appear to be at full speed. 
He says distinctly, that the ears and shoulder- stripe 
were like those of the common kind, while the head 
appeared longer, and the limbs more strongly and 
roughly formed. They breed on the banks and salt- 
islands of the Runn, and live longer than the tame 
species. 

In BuFFON*s System of Natural History, they are 
said to be found in the Archipelago, and in the 
deserts of Northern Africa j they go in troops, are 
very swift, and of a gray colour, but not of so elegant 
a figure as the zebra. 

1 Vide Anabasis, b. I. 

{ An officer especially appointed to attend strangen visiting Persia. 

n Meshed Ali, the burial-place of Ali, (nephew to Mohammed, 
and by the Persians considered his legitimate successor,) is a small 
town situated in the desert near the Kuphrates, several hours' journey 
from Hillah, the site of the ancient Babylon. It is, singularly 
enoaeh, chiefly inhabited by Sunnis, or those who hold that Oma'^ 
was the rightful heir to the Khalifat ; their opponents, the followers 
of Ali are termed Shidhs, 
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' In Klein*s Systhne N&turel du Rhgne Animal, they 
are named as follows : — ^Ane Sauvage, Asimts Syl- 
veitrii, Asini ferw, or Onager; which last term is 
derived from the Greek, and is sometimes spelt 
Angra. 

The slight discrepancies which occur in these 
various descriptions, may very easily be accounted 
for, by supposing that they relate to different varieties 
of the same species, or to the influence of local cir- 
cumstances. 

An account of a similar speeies of animal, found 
by the late Mr. Moorcroft* in Laddkh, is given by 
that gentleman, in the Tran8action$ of the Royal 
Asiatic Sfnety. ** In the eastern part of this princi- 
pality,'* he says, ** there is a nondescript wild variety 
of horse, which I shall call Eqms Kidng, perhaps more 
nearly allied to the ass than the horse, in some par- 
ticulars, but differing from the Gdrkhar of Sinde, of 
which I obtained a female of great beauty. It is an 
animal, which, excepting its ears, resembles more an 
antelope, m the beauty of its eye, and the vivacity of 
its movements, than the sluggish animal with which 
it is classed, though unquestionably of the same 
frunily with the ass.'* Mr. M. proceeds to state, that 
he set out on an expedition, estimated to last two 
months, with the view of shooting some Kidngs, He 
had just reached the country in which they were to 
be found, after eighteen days* march, during which 
bis party suffered considerably from the severity of 
the weather, when he was recalled on urgent business. 
He, however, duected a native to lie in wait, and 
offered him a suitable remuneration for the skin, 
bead, and organs of voice, for dissection. The 

^ Th« premtturt death of thti enterpriting traveller, has unfortu- 
nately, prevented the execution of many plans which be had formed, 
for the introduction of ^ew animals and other natural products into 
Great Britain ; and even the manuscnpts which he left behind him 
have been hitherto lost to the world : but we are happy to learn, on the 
authority of Lieutenant Bumes, that steps have recently been taken 
to obtain possession of them« fram the partus who now hold them. 



animal appeared to Mr. Moorcroft to be about four- 
teen hands high, of a round muscular form, and with 
remarkably clean limbs. 

The Wild Ass is termed in Persia Kiir or Giir, anci 
in Sinde and C^ul, as before mentioned, Gdrkhar. 
The chase of this animal seems to have been at all 
times a favourite amusement with the people of the 
East, for Josephus mentions that Herod the Qreat 
killed forty of them on one occasion; and to the 
national passion of the Persians for hunting so wild 
an object, that country owed the loss of one of its 
most estimable sovereigns, Baharam the Fifth, sur« 
named Gdr, from his fondness for this sport, and his 
general success in the pursuit of an animal, almost 
as fleet as the wind. With the account of this cata- 
strophe, which, although it occurred fourteen hundred 
years ago, yet forms the subject of a romantic tale 
related to the passing traveller by the natives of the 
spot, we conclude this article. 

** The ruling passion of Baharam was the love of 
the ehase. His favourite game was the gowr, or wild 
ass, which is both strong and fleet; and it was in 
pursuit of one of these that he lost his life, having 
suddenly come upon a deep pool, into which his 
horse plunged, and neither the animal nor his ro3raI 
rider was seen again. This accident happened in a 
fine valley between Shirdz and Isfahan, which to 
this day is called the Vale of Heroes, from being (on 
account of its fine pasture and abundance of game,) 
the favourite resort, from the earliest ages, of 
the kings and nobles of Persia. The whole of this 
valley abounds in springs, some of which are very 
large, and of great depth ; their sources under ground 
are supposed to communicate. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the body of Baharam was never 
found, although every search was made for it by his 
ineonsolable mother f.** 

t fi»r JoNH Malcolm's Htttory •f Perm*. 
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TiK f ALAPAT VAfM' 
We have already* de«cnbed » ain^^r ^{lecimen of 
tbA rich and varied natural productions of Ceylon, 
namely, the *' Forbidden Fruit/' or "Eve's Apple- 
tree," of that island. We now pi^sent an engraving 
from the original drawing f by the late Mr. S. Daniell, 
of another interestinj^ object, belonging to the same 
daas. The properties of f^ie former pl^, so far as 
they have yet beei^ discovered, ace of a noxious qu^ty, 
but the noble Palm which we now describe, is not 
only worthy of admiration for its appearance, but 
almost every part of it is capable of being applied to 
purposes of practical utility. 

The Talapdt Palm, called also Codda Pana, Talika, 
8(C,, is the Carypha umbracuUfera of Willdenow : and 
is named in Dr. Davy's work Licuala spinosa. It is a 
native of Ceylon, where it grows among the mountains 
in the interior, but is not confined to that island, 
being also found in the Burman empire, and in some 
parts of the southern peninsula of Jndia. The largest 
dimensions which are generally assi^ed to it, are 
one hundred and fifty or sixty feet in height, and nine 
or ten feet in circumference round the trunk. Perhaps 
the average height may be taken at about 140 feet, 
and the duration of the tree at about eighty years. 

The brief and quaint, but accurate description of 
it by Knox is as follows. ** This tree is as big 
and tall as a ship's mast, and very straight, bear- 
ing only leaves, which are of great use and benefit 
to the inhabitants of Ceylon : one single leaf being 
so broad and large, that it wiU cover fifteen or twenty 
men, and keep them . dry when it rains. The leaf, 
being dried, is very strong and limber, and most 
wonderfully made for men's convenience to carry 
along with them, for though it be thus broad when 
open, yet it folds close like a lady's fan, and then is 
np lAgfOSf tibtOA a man's arm, and extremely light." 

JDa^e first volume of thie Oriental Annual, edited 
bv 0)§ B^y* Hobart Caunter, is a description of 
t^ ficeoe jrepreaented in our engraving. *' On the 
bfg^ f>f ^ CaJl^y river," says Mr. Caunter, '' we 
hk4 ^^ gjff4^^ o^ortunity of seeing a Talip^ 
InJiO ifx wl ii^losso^, which is by no means a thing 
of .cownou oco^rreoee. The scene in which we 
wftaease4 jtUe remarkable e£fort of nature was very 
n9ye} 9^4 iociposing; ^ opened on a confined valley, 
^h<^V^ w)iid)L ti^ fiver wound its irregular way, 
a^L^ upoa v)i06^ H^^a^aijBparent bosom were several 
'>99f§ puxf uiu^ jtMr q^et course, to the rough, but 
apt discordtant, ^ojag of {the Ceylonese mariner. Our 
iiteatioa wa^ ^Aj^p pMrjticularly arrested by several 
mA^ on this r/vear, pyer i^ch of which a complete 
canopy 3¥as thrown, fo/'me^ of a single leaf of the 
Ffdipit, t^at entirely ,Govere4 both freight and crew. 

*^J!hi9 exitraorijLu^a^ tree, certainly among the 
nost singular j^uroductio^ of the vegetable kingdom, 
^IPWip fiometiiiltes i(o ^e )ieight of 200 feet. It 
olossoms only once 4^ring its existence, then dies, 
v^^ Ia dying, IjifJ^ tjxe fabled phoedux, sheds the seeds 
)f 9 futw^ gen^9tioj|^ around it : IjLe ^ower, which 
bvunsts ^orth ^i^ a ^.oud eyplosioia, is occasionally 
hirty iefil iu len^. The tree whicl^ yfe saw was 
i<4 ^ve IQO feel h^^, and pleasured i^early aeven 
■Qfst round j l)x4 they ^xe somett^xnes mudii jlaiger: 
he trifit is iibouit the si^ of a twenty-four pwnd 
*aBnon-sho^, ^bo4 contaioj? g^ tb^ck p^, wij^ isieeds 
ilffi Ae FMmyra, (Borassw faielliformis,/* 

3Mr- G^^r 9Ms, tl^t a l^f of ^l^m^ ijyi^en. 
i^OfMf, WM» be 8^^, covered fowrtbe^ mi^) one 

' SS^ ^^^ j^«^«*«*i Vol. v., p. 90. 

f fiie]r«.im i^ j^ ^iiQcxe^ iUvistraUon is copied by permissiOD, 
rom* i AsaMjag ia ihe ccAlectiop formed by we Bifffat Hon. Sir 
Vlexaader Johnston, to which we have before been indebted 



brought home by Mr. /. Vf. ^^nett, ^d ^w to 
be seen in the jlfns^^ o/ IMJi^^a CoU^e^ L49p4on, 
measures thirty-six feet in curcumference. 

The pith resembles that of the Sago-palm, (Ca^ 
ryota urens), an^ ^ Q3e4 as pxA in time« xjf scarcity. 
This is also the case in Malabar, where; according to 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, one tree yields ten puddles, 
or rather more thaa twp peqjbus j^4 a xjufurter, of a 
powder fit for this p^orpose. fhe peno^ when it is 
most employed in Malabar, is from the middle of 
July to the middle of August 3 the people in general 
being so improvident, that by this time their stock 
of grain is nearly exhausted^ and sells for almost 
double the price that is demanded immediately after 
harvest. Many of these palms are raised from the 
seed, in the gardens of the middle divisions of 
Malabar. The leaves serve for thatch, umbrellas, and 
as a substitute for papery but for the former purpose 
they are not considered so eligible as those of the 
Coco-palm, {Cocos nuci/era,) the latter being twice 
as durable as those of the Talapdt. Ten leaves are 
produced annually by this palm : it flowers, if per- 
mitted to live so long, at the age of twenty years, 
and dies soon after having ripened its fruit; but 
it ia generally cut down when about fifteen years 
old. Dr. Davy, who also saw one of the Talapdts 
in blossom, states that it is never found wild. 

The leaves when dried are of a coriaceous texture, 
and may be folded up like a fan, the ribs or joints 
being hard and firm, like canes. The thin connecting 
portions, or folds, are prepared for writing upon, by 
being steeped in milk : they will then readily take an 
impression from the point of an iron stylus, such as 
was anciently used by the Romans} for writing with 
on* tablets (^ wax 3 these leaves are commonly 
termed olas, and books made of them are remarkably 
durable, for many which have been in existence 
upwards <^ five centuries, are in excellent preservation. 
Some very fine palms will yield folds five inches in 
width, and these are very valuable 3 but when these 
cannot be met with, the natives Ingeniously contrive 
to fasten two together, and give them a polished 
surface of varnish and gilding : this is particularly 
the case with the splendid manuscripts containing 
the sacred writings oif the Budd'hists, many of which 
were brought from Ava, during the late war : the 
material used as jnk in these books is the gum 
obtained from a peculiar kind of tree, named by the 
Burmese, P^hest-tsee, or wood-oil tree. 

All books relating to their religion, and other works 
of importance are written on these leaves j but in Mala« 
bar, accounts, and matters of inferior moment, are kept 
on the leaves of the palmyra. The Royal Asiatic Society 
possesses a fine collection of all the various kinds of 
palm-leaf manuscripts, and among them, a complete 
and perfect copy of ]the most important of the 
Budd*hist records, called the Pansijfapanayatakdya, 
which comprises 1172 leaves or ^344 pages, each 
leaf being inscribed on both sides. A native, it is 
estimated, will write on an average, about four of 
these pages each day 3 consequently, the copying of 
this book must have occupied about 586 days. The 
title of this extraordinary work> is .deriv&i from pan, 
five 3 siya, hundred 3 panas, fifty ; jatakdya, incarna- 
tions : signifying l^e history of the Ave hundred 
and fifty transmigrations, through every state of 
existence, from reptile to Deity, which Budd'ha 
underwent during his probation for that brightest and 
/most sacred character : it was originally written in 
Pdii, and was translated subsequently, into Singhalese. 
It is very difficult to meet with an .entire copy, and 
the one in question was .cojpied for Si& Alexander 

t See ScAurdajf MagauM, Vol. V., p. 51 
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Johnston, (by whom it was presented to the 
Society,) by one of the most learned of the Bndd'hist 
priests on the island of Ceylon. 

Fans made of these leaves, were conferred on 
individndls as a mark of distinction ; in the maritime 
provinces of Ceylon, they were aUowed to have a 
certain number of those which folded npj in the 
inland provinces, they were formed into a circu- 
lar shape, like shields, ornamented with talc and 
peacocks' feathers, and mounted on thin poles j 
small ones of the latter descriptiott were commonly 
used by the priests. Specimens of all these different 
kind's, are among the curious oriental collections in 
the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The leaf, when cut off at the extremity of the 
petioles, is said to be worn by persons travelling 
through the jungles, as a covering for the head : 
for this purpose only a part of the leaf is used j 
it forms a sort of wedge, or inverted keel, and thus 
enables the weairer to force aside the branches which 
impede his patii. 



A SPANISH WINE-STORE. 
Nothing at Xeres so much surprises the stranger, 
and is more worthy his inspection, than the Bodegas, 
or wine-vaults. The vintage itself, though interesting, 
has nothing particularly striking or picturesque in it 5 
and after having walked through the broiling vine- 
yards, and seen the process of picking and pressing 
the grapes, the curiosity of the traveller will be 
satisfied. There are few, however, who would not 
feel inclined to repeat their visits more than once to 
the bodega. The term wine-vaults is ill suited to 
convey an idea of these really splendid and extra- 
ordinary establishments, which I should class among 
the things best worth seeing in Spain. Instead of 
descending into a dark, low, grovelling, and musty 
magazine, like the London Dock wine-vaults, spacious 
as they are, you first pass through a street, one 
entire side of which, for the extent of a quarter of a 
mile, is occupied by one of these bodegas, and 
entering through large folding doors, you find your- 
self, to your astonishment, in what at first sight, 
appears to be a church of considerable dimensions, 
with a lofty roof, and divided into spacious aisles. 

In the centre, you see in lai^e characters, " Bodega 
of Jesus 5" and at the sides, " Nave of St. Andrew, 
St. Pedro, St. Jago." Your eye soon nms along the 
lower part of the building, and you see some 
thousand butts of wine ranged along the aisles, and 
against the arched pillars. A delicious fragrance, 
which you easily recognise, soon convinces you, not- 
withstanding the pious inscriptions you have been 
reading, that you are in a place exclusively dedicated 
to the enjoyments of the body. 

On entering, you are waited upon by the super- 
intendent of the bodega, who accompanies you 
through the different aisles, and who explains to you, 
on passing each barrel, the name, quality, age, and 
peculiar flavour of the wine within it) and, in order 
that you may understand it practically as well as 
theoretically, his observations are rendered clear and 
intelligible by a full glass of the delicious liquor. 
You proceed thus slowly through the whole range of 
the bodega, occasionally reposing like Bacchus, 
astride of a huge butt, and sipping bumpers of 
luscious Paxareti, httgrant Muscatel, or dark creamy 
Sherry, half a century old. While on the outside, 
every thing is blazing with the intenseness of the 
noon- tide heat; within, a delightful coolness and a 
soft mellow light prevail. In this manner you keep 
on quaffing the nectar which is so liberally supplied 



you, until your senses become not quite so cool and 
collected as when you first entered, and you think 
it high time to make your retreat into the hot and 
dusty streets of Xeres. 

Each wine establishment is conducted by an over- 
seer, who is called the Capataz, and to whom is 
entrusted the purchasing of the (Afferent wines from 
the grower, the selection, and the mixing of them, as 
also the proving and tasting of the brandies required j 
in all of which, considerable judgment, skill, and 
experience, are required. These men, who, with 
nearly dl employed in the bodegas, come from the 
mountains of Asturia, the Andalusians being too 
indolent, generally amass large fortunes by their 
care and frugality, and afterwards retire to their 
native province with the fruit of their industry. 

The interior of one of these large bodegas may be 
compared to an immense hospital Sled with patients, 
and the capataz or superintendent to the visiting 
physician. The former goes his daily round, accom- 
panied by one of the superintendents of the bodega, 
whom we will call the apothecary. As he passes each 
butt, he begins his inquiry into the state of his 
patient) not by feeling his pulse, but by tapping, 
which is immediately performed by his attendant, 
who runs a spike into it, and presents him with a 
bumper of the contents. ' On tasting it, he may 
probably find that the wine is sick, as it is called by 
the merchants, being usually the case with young 
wines ; a jar or two of brandy is therefore prescribed 
for the invalid, and the dose is forthwith administered. 
A second butt may be found to be equally qualmish, 
and is relieved in the same manner. The body or 
constitution of a third may probably be naturally 
weak and delicate j this is strengthened and improved 
by being mixed with wine which is sounder aud 
stronger: while a fourth may be at the very last ex- 
tremity, so as to require the application of musk. 
Speaking, however, more seriously, the bodega 
requires a great deal of skill, constant attention, a 
nice taste, and a discriminating judgment in the 
selection, not only of the wines, but of the brandies j 
in the improving the delicacy and flavour of the 
former, increasing or diminishing the body, dryness, 
and colour, and finally, giving such a variety of 
shades and differences in flavour and price, as may 
best suit the particular market, and gratify the taste 
and caprice of John Bull. 

With this I shall conclude the remarks I have been 
making, merely observing that, however far we may 
be from drinking the sherry wine in its original state 
in our own country, owing to the impossibility of 
preserving it without the addition of a spirituous 
body, it is so very superior to the lighter kinds of 
sherry which are drank in their pure state, and which 
supply the general consumption in the country, that 
the last-mentioned wines cannot be compared to it. 
To the wealthy merchants and exporters of Xeres, 
we are, indeed, indebted for a wine, which, like port, 
may be called a sound British wine, and which is far 
more suitable to an English constitution and climate, 
than the lighter wines of France and the Rhine. 

lSkeUhe$ in Spain and Morocco; by Sir Arthw* db Capbti 
Baooks, Bart.] 



A SLOWKKSS to apnlaud betrays a cold temper, or an 
envious spirit. — H. Mors. 

Thkrx is always some love in esteem, and some esteem in 
love; some hatred in contempt, s^ime contempt in haired. 
Skelton. 



Where there is yet shame, there in time may be virtue. 
— Johnson. 
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WARWICK. 

St. Mary*» Church and the County-Hall. 

Warwick, the capital of the very important manu- 
facturing countjT to which it gives its name, is a 
place of high antiquity. By the Britons it was called 
Caer Guarvic; the Romans are supposed to have had 
a fort or station here ; and it appears to have been 
strongly fortified by tiie Saxons at the period of the 
Norman invasion. Its situation, indeed, on the 
summit of a freestone rock, at the foot of which 
runs the river Avon, rendered it extremely well 
calculated for purposes of defence; and its castle, 
which is still, perhi^, the most magnificent fortified 
structure in this country, in fcmner times was 
almost impregnable. 

Warwick is situated in the midst of a pleasant 
champaign country, and is approached by four great 
roads, from the cardinal points, which are cut through 
the free-stone rock. Our engraving affords a very 
favourable idea of the street-scenery of this place. 
In the distance is seen the beautiful tower of the 
church of St. Mary; the building in the centre is the 
County-Hall, and a portion of the County-Prison is 
seen on the extreme right. The streets are generally 
spacious and regular, and meet in the centre of the 
town, which is divided into the parishes of St. Mary 
and St. Nicholas, both in the diocese of Worcester. 

A religious structure, dedicated to St. Mary, occu- 
pied the same place as the present, previously to the 
Conquest. It was partly rebuilt subsequently to 
that period, and rendered collegiate in conformity 
with the will of Henry de Newburgh, Earl of War- 
wick, when a dean and secular canons were established 
therein. It was again rebuilt by Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, at the latter end of the fourteenth 
century; and in the middle of the fifteentfti century, 
a chapel of extraordinary beauty, and richness of 
architectural decoration was added to it, as a place 
of sepulture for this munificent family. 

In 1694, however, the entire structure, with the 
exception of the choir and the chapel alluded to, was 
destroyed by a disastrous fire, which consumed 
nearly the whole town of Warwick, and caused 
damage to the extent of neariy £120,000. The 
church was in a great measure rebuilt within ten 
years j but with the exception of the tower, which 
gives an impressive effect to the edifice on a distant 
view, the renovation was effected in the worst possible 
taste. The building is cruciform 5 its extreme length 
is 1S6 feet; its breadth 66 feet; and the transept 
measures about 106 feet. The tower, which rises to 
a height of 130 feet, springs from four pointed arches, 
under which the pathway is carried, and rising in 
several stages, terminates in six embellished pinnacles. 
The interior of the choir, which is in the most 
perfect state, is a very beautiful example of the 
decorated style of pointed (or English) architecture, 
of which it forms one of the most florid of existing 
specimens. The stalls on either side, — ^the lofty and 
daboratcly-finished stone ceiling, — the many highly- 
interesting monuments of one of the most illustrious 
English families which adorn it; and the " dim 
religious light*' which is shed over the whole, are well 
calculated to elevate the thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of Him to whose honour it was built 

The most interesting feature in the structure, and 
which alone ought to obtain for it extensive celebrity, 
is the Chapel of our Lady, frequently called Beau- 
champ's Chapel, after its founder, already alluded 
to, of whose nam?, indeed, it is an honourable memo- 
rial. This beautil'ul building, which adjoins the 
■outh transept, has been pronounced to be, both "in 



its external and internal embelliriiment, infetior only 
to the chapel of Henry the Seventh at Weatmmster." 
This is high praise, but it may be. safely pronounced 
that there are few finer examples of the architectural 
skill of our forefathers now in existence. Tliis fabric 
was completed in the third year of the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, at a coat of 2481/. 4#. 7id., 
apparently an insignificant sum; but it must be 
remembo^, that wheat then sold at Ss. Ad. per 
quarter.} 

After glancing at the exterior, which is enriched 
with an open-work parapet, and buttresses of great 
beauty, we enter the principal room, which is 58 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and rises to a height of 32 feet. 
The roof is richly groined, and enriched with fan- 
tracery. In the centre stands the monument of the 
founder, which has been pronounced by Mr. Britton, 
inferior to none in England except that of Henry 
the Seventh at Westminster Abbey. It is an altar- 
tomb of gray marble, most elaborately enriched 
with niches, and various decorations in the purest 
taste; on the slab is a figure of the Eail of Warwick, 
one of the distinguished characters of the fifteenth 
century, in the proportions of life, composed of brass, 
gilt The splendid monument of anoUier celebrated 
person, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester*, who 
died in 1588, is an historical memento of high in- 
terest, especially to the readers of one of Sir Walter 
Scott's most touching stories, Kenilworth. The altar- 
screen of the chapel is adorned with a basso relievo 
of the Annunciation of the Virgin; on either side of 
which is '' a shrine of the most delicate and elaborate 
workmanship." The southern side of the apartment 
is richly worked in panels, and the east window 
adorned with painted glass, the designs on which are 
very curious, and include a portrait of the founder. 
An oratory, confessional, and other rooms well 
deserving of inspection, adjoin the edifice. 

To the north of the chureh, is a venerable building 
called the chapter-house ; which is appropriated to 
the somewhat opposite purposes of a mausoleum, 
and a national school ; the latter being situated in 
what was formerly a chapel, in the upper story of 
the edifice. St. Mary's is a vicarage, in the patronage 
of the crown ; it is valued in the ^ng's books at 20/. 
a year. The parish church of St. Nicholas, which 
was rebuilt about half a century since, is distinguished 
by a tower and spire, but it has no pretensions to 
architectural beauty. 

The County Hall is situated in Northgate street. 
The fa9ade, which is constructed of freestone, is 
enriched with Corinthian pilasters, with a central 
portico of the same order, surmounted by a bold 
triangular pediment. The Hall, or principal room, 
is 110 feet in length, and 45 in width, and is very 
elegantly ornamented ; the civil and criminal courts 
are on either side ; they are neat and commodious. 

The exterior of the County Gaol which adjoins the 
hall, is also of stone, but the order is Doric. The 
bridewell for tlie county, adjoins this edifice, its 
internal arrangements and management are equally 
deserving of commendation. The male prisoners are 
chiefly engaged in drawing and preparing wire, for 
the manufacture of pins, which are headed by the 
boys and women. Amongst the curiosities of the 
place, is a large oven, capable of baking 400 loaves 
at one time. The Town Sessions-House (in which 
are assembly-rooms,) in High-Street, is also a neat 
edifice, in the Grecian style of architecture, well 
calculated for public purposes. Warwick was made 
a corporate town in 1554; its pop^ation, according 
to the census of 1831, is 9109. 

* Sw Saturday Uagauw, Vol. I p. 101. 
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Few places of equal size; can boast of as many 
public cbarities as Warwick ; amongst other endow- 
ments, are upwards of forty alms*houses, for aged 
women. The ezcdlent charity of Sir Thomas White, 
for the assistance of youig tradesmen, by aiding them 



with a loan of 100/. (to be repaid in nine years,) 
on entering into business, is also to be found here. 

Many very interesting events have occurred in the 
history of Warwick; which has given birth to 
several illustrious individuals) and its castle, which 




adjoins the southern side of the town, is a striking 
evidence of the magnificence of the nobles in feudal 
times, alone recalling a host of stirring historical 
recollections. It is remarkable also, not only from 
its great extent, and its almost perfect condition, but 



from its very high antiquity, some parts ot the 
structure having been ascribed (though perhaps 
erroneously,) even to Roman origin. We shall take 
an early opportunity of mddng our readers better 
acquainted with this splendid strong-bold. 
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ADVENTURES OF A BRITISH OFFICER 

DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
Captain Colquhonn Grant, a celebrated scouting 
officer was sent by Lord Wellington to v^atcb 
Marshal Mafniont's proceedings. Attended by Leon, 
a Spanish peasant of great fidelity and quickness of 
apprehension, who had been his companion on many 
former occasions of the same nature. Grant arrived 
in the Salamancan district, and passing the Tonnes 
in the night, remained, in uniform, for he never 
assumed any disguise, three days in the midst of the 
French camp. He thus obtained exact information 
of Marmonfs object, and more especially of his 
preparations of provisions and scaling ladders, notes 
of which he sen* to f^ord Wellington, from day to 
day, by Spanish agents. However, on the tliird 
night, some peasants brought him a general order, 
addressed to the French regiments, and saying, that 
the notorious Grant, being within the circle of their 
cantonments, fhe soldiers were to use their utmost 
efforts to secure him, for which purpose, also, guards 
were placed in a circle round the army. Nothing 
daunted by this news, Grant consulted with the 
peasants, and the next morning, before daylight, 
entered the village of Huerta, which is cloee to the 
fbrd on the Tormes, and about six miles from 
Salamanca. Here was a French battalion, and on 
the opposite side of the river, cavalry videttes were 
posted, two of which constantly patrolled back and 
forward, for the space of three hundred yards, 
meeting always at the ford. 

When day broke, the French battalion assembled 
on its alarm-post, and all that moment Grant was 
secretly brought with hit horse behind the gable of a 
house, which hid! timi from the infantry, and was 
opposite fa the fotd. The l^easants, standing on 
some loose stones, and spreading their lai^ cloaks, 
covered him from the cavalry videttes, and thus he 
calmly waited until the lattef were separated to the 
full extent of their beat j then (witting spurs to tis 
horse, he dashed through the ford betweert them, and 
receiving their fire 'Without damage, ifeachcd a wood 
not very distant, where the pursuit w»j baflled, and 
where he was soon rejoined by leon?/ who in his 
native dress met with no interruption. Grant had 
already ascertained that the means o^ storming 
Ciudad Rodrigo were prepared, and thTit the Frencb 
officers openly talked of doing so, but he desired still 
further to test this project, and to discover if the 
march of the enemy might not finally be directed by 
the pass of Perales, towards the Tagus -, he wished 
also to ascertain more correctly their real numbers, 
and therefore placed himself on a Wooded hill, near 
Tamames, wheife the road branches off to the passes, 
and to Ciudad Rodrigo.- Sere lying perdue, until 
the whole French army had |mssed, he noted every 
battalion and* gun, afid finding that all were directed 
towards fciudad, entered Tamames aftef they had 
passed, and discovered thid they had left the greatest 
part of their scaling-ladders behind^ which clearly 
proved that the intention of storming Ciudad Rodrigo 
was not real. Thi^ allayed Wellington's fears for 
that fortress. When Mafmont Afterwards passed the 
Coa, in this expedition. Grant preceded him, veith 
intent to discoveif if his march would be by Guarda 
upon Coimbra, of by Sabugal' upon Castallo Branca. 
Upon one of the inferior ridges in the pass of 
Penamacor, this persevering officer placed himself, 
thinking that the dwarf oaks, with which the hills 
were covered, Would effectually secure him from 
discovery 5 but from the higher ridge above, the 
French detected all his movements with their glasses. 
In a few moments, Leon, whose lynx-eyes were always 



I on the watch, called out» '' The French, the French !" 
I and pointed to the rear, whence some dragoons came 
galloping up. Grant and his follower instantly 
darted into the wood, for a little space, and then 
suddenly wheeling, rode off in a different direction, 
yet at every turn new enemies appeared, and at last 
the hunted men dismounted, and fied on foot through 
the thickest of the low oaks : but again they were 
met by infantry, who had been detached in small 
parties down the sides of the pass, and were directed 
in their chase, by the waving of tlie French officers' 
hats on toe ridge above. At last Leon fell exhausted, 
and the barbarians who first came up, killed him, in 
spite of bis companion's intreaties. Grant himself, 
they carried, without injury, to Marmont, who, 
receiving l^im with apparent kindness, invited him to 
dinner. The conversation turned upon the prisoner's 
exploits, and the French marshal affirmed that he had 
been for a long Hme on the watch, that he knew all 
his haunts, and his disguises, and had discovered, 
that only the ni^t before, he had slept in the French 
head-quarters, with other adventures which had not 
happened, for this Grant never used any disguise j 
but there was another Glrant, also v6ry remarkable 
in his way, who used to remain for months in the 
French quarters, using all manner of disguises ; 
hence the similarity of names caused the actions of 
both to be attributed to one, which is thue only pallia- 
tion for Marmonfs subsequent conduct. 

Treating his prisoner, as I have said, with great 
apparent kindness, the French general exacted from 
him an especial parole, that he would not consent to 
be released by the Patridas, while on his journey 
through Spain to France, which secured his captive, 
although Lord WeUington offered 2000 dollars to 
any Guerilla chief who should rescue him. The 
exaction of such a parole, however harsh, was in 
itself a tacit compliment to the man ; but Marmont 
also sent st letter, with the escort, to the governor of 
Bayonne, in which, still labouring under the error 
that there was only one Grant, he designated his 
captive a dangerous spy, who had done ii&nitc mis- 
chief to the French army, and whom he had only 
no< Executed on the spot, out of respect to something 
resembling an uniform, which he wore at the time of 
his capture. He therefore desired, that at Bayonne 
he should be placed in irons,, and sent up to Paris. 
This proceeding was too little in accord with the 
honour of the French army to be supported, and, 
before the Spanish frontier was passed. Grant, it 
matters not how, was made acquainted with the con- 
tents of the letter. Now the custom at Bayonne, in 
ordinary cases, was for the prisoner to wait on the 
. authorities, and receive a passport to travel to Verdun, 
and all this was duly accomplished ; meanwhile, the 
delivery of the fatal letter being, by certain means, 
delayed. Grant, with a wonderful readiness and 
boldness, resolved not to escape towards the Pyrenees, 
thinking he would naturally be pursued in that direc- 
tion. He judged, that if the governor of Bayonne 
could not recapture him at once, he would, for his 
own security, suppress the letter, in hopes the matter 
would be no farther thought of 5 judging, I say, in 
this acute manner, he, on &e instant, inquired at the 
hotels, if any French officer was going to Paris, and 
finding that General Souham, then on his return 
from Spain, was so bent, he boldly introduced him- 
self, and asked permission to join his party. The 
other readily assented 5 and, while thus travelling, 
the general, unacquainted with Marmont^s intentions, 
often rallied his companion about his adventures, 
little thinking he was then himself an instrument in 
forwarding the most dangerous and skilful of them all. 
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In passing tluroa^ Orleans, GraAit, by a ^lecLes of 
Intuition, discovered an English agent, and from him 
Received a recommendation to another secret agent 
in Pans, whose assistance wotdd be necessary to his 
final escape 3 for he looked upon Marmont*s double* 
dealing, and the expressed design to take away his 
life, as equivalent to a discharge of his parole, which 
was moreover only giv^i with respect to Spain. 
When he arrived at Paris, he took leave of Souham, 
opened an intercourse wil^ the Parisian f^^ent, from 
whom he obtained money, and, by his advice, avoided 
appearing before the police, to have his pbssport 
examined. He todk a lodging in a very public 
street, frequented the co£Eiee4iouses, and even visited 
the theatres widiout fear, because the secret agent, 
who had been long established, and was intimately 
connected widi the police, had ascertained that no 
inquiry about his escape had been set on foot. 

In itda manner he passed several weeks, at the end 
of which the agent informed him, that a passport 
was ready for one Jonathan Buck, an American, 
who had died suddenly, the very day it was to have 
been claimed. Seizing^ this occasion. Grant boldly 
demanded the passport, with which he instantly 
departed for the mouth cf the Loire, because certain 
reasons, not necessary to mention, led him to expect 
more assistance there than at any other port. 

However, new difficulties awaited him, and were 
overcome by fresh exertions of his surprising talents, 
which fortune seemed to delight in aiding. He first 
took a passage for America in a ship of that nation, 
but its departure being unexpectedly delayed, he 
frankly explained his true situation to the captain, 
who desired him to assume the character of a dis- 
contented seaman, and giving him a sailor s dress 
and forty dollars, sent him to lodge the money in 
the American consul's hands, as a pledge that he 
would prosecute the captain for ill-usage, when he 
reached the American States -, this being the custom 
on such occasions, the consul gave him a certificate, 
which enabled him to pass from port to port, as a 
discharged sailor seeking a ship. Thus provided, 
after waiting some days. Grant prevailed upon a 
boatman, by a promise of ten Napoleons, to row him 
in the night towards a small idand, where, by usage, 
the English vessels watered unmolested, and in return, 
permitted the few inhabitants to filsh and traffic without 
interruption. In the ni^t, the boat sailed, the masts 
of the British ships were dimly seen on the other 
side of the island, and the termination of his toils 
appeared at hand, when the boatman, either from 
fear or malice, suddenly put about, and returned to 
port. In such a situation, some men would have 
striven in desperation to force fortune, and so have 
perished j the spirit of others would have sunk in 
despair : for the money he had promised, was all 
which remained of his stock, and Uie boatman, not- 
withstanding his breach of contract, demanded the 
whole ', but with inexpressible coolness and resolution. 
Grant gave him one Napoleon instead of ten, and a 
rebuke for his misconduct. The other having 
threatened a reference to the police, soon found he was 
no match in subtilty for his opponent, who told him 
plainly, he would tiien d^ounce him as aiding the 
escape of a prisoner of war, and adduce the great 
price of his boat as a proof of his guHt ! 

This menace was too formidable to be resisted, and 
Grant in a few days engaged an old fisherman, who 
faithfully performed his barg^dn. But now there 
were no English vessels near the island -, however, 
the fisherman cast his nets and caught some fish, 
with which he sailed towards the southward, where 
he had heard there was an English ship of war. In a 



few hours they obtained a glimpse of her, and were 
steering that way, when a shot from a coast-battery 
brought them to, and a boat with soldiers put off to 
board them, llie fisherman was true 3 he called 
Grant his son, and the soldiers, by whom they ex- 
pected to be anested, were only sent to warn them 
not to pass the battery, because the English vessel 
they were in search of, was on the coast. The old 
man who had expected this, bribed the soldiers with 
his fish, assuring them, he must go with his son or 
they would starve, and that he was so well acquainted 
witli the coast, he could always escape the enemy. 
His prayers and presents prevailed^ he was desired to 
wait under the battery till night, and then depart 3 
but, under juretence of arranging his escape from the 
English vessel, he made the soldiers point out her 
bearings so exactly, that, when darkness came, he 
ran her sitraight on board, and the intrepid officer 
stood in safety on the quarter-deck. 

After this Grant reached England, and obtained 
permission to choose a French officer, of equal rank 
with himself, to send to France, that no doubt 
might remain about the propriety oif his escape; and 
great was his astonishment to find, in the first prison 
he visited, the old fisherman and his real son, who 
had, meanwhile, been captured, notwithstanding a 
protection given to them for their services. Grant, 
whose generosity and benevolence were as remark- 
able as the qualities of his understanding, soon 
obtained their release, and, having sent them with a 
sum of money to France, r^umed himself to the 
Peninsula, and, within four months from the date of 
his capture, was again on the Tormes, watching Mar- 
mont's army! This generous and spirited, yet 
gentle-minded man, having served his country nobly 
and ably in every climate, died, not long since, ex- 
hausted by the continual hard^ips he had endured. 

[Napibr's Pminsular WarJ] 



OJ3R COUNTRY AND OUR HOME. 

There is a land, of ovW land tho pride, 

Belov*d by heaven, o*er all the worid beside ; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A liMid of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 

Time-tutor'd age, and love-exalted youth : 

Tke wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 

Views not a realm so beautiful and Cedr, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In ev*i7 dime the magnet of his soul, 

Touch*d by remembrance, trembles to that pole • 

For in tliis land of heaven's peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature^s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 

While in his soften'd looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, &ther, friend : 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strews with fresh flow*rs the narrow way of life ; 

In the dear heay'n of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves aitd graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside-pleasures gambol at her feet. 

« Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ?" 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 

O, thou shalt find, howe*er thy footsteps roam. 

That land 1% Gonntiy, and that spot thy home. 

* MoKTooMEar. 



The water-lily in the midst of waters, lifts up its broad 
leaves, and ex^nds its petals at the first pattering of the 
shower, and rejoices in Uie rain with a quicker sympathy 
than the parched shrub in the sandy desert. — Colsridgs. 
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AN ALLIGATOR HUNT IN CEYLON. 
In our second volume, we gave some accomit of the 
Alligator : we now propose giving a detail of the 
hunting that formidable creature, as described by 
Captain Basil Hall. It was got up for the amusement 
of the Admiral, Sir S. Hood, and performed by a 
corps of Malays in the British service. 

Very early in the morning, the party were 
summoned from their beds, to set forth on the 
expedition. In other countries, the hour of getting 
up may be left to choice ; in India, when any thing 
active is to be done, it is a matter of necessity ; for 
after the sun has gained even a few degrees of altitude, 
the heat and discomfort, as well as the danger of 
exposure, become so great, that all pleasure is at an 
end. The day, therefore, had scarcely begun to 
dawn, when we all cantered up to the scene of action. 

The ground lay as flat as a marsh for many leagues, 
and was spotted with small stagnant lakes, connected 
by sluggish streams, scarcely moving over beds of 
mud, between banks fringed with a rank crop of 
draggled weeds. The chill atmosphere of the 
morning felt so thick and clammy, it was impossible 
not to think of agues, jungle-fevers^ and all the 
hopeful family of malaria, ll^e hardy native soldiers 
who had occupied the ground during the night, wcrfir 
drawn up to receive the Admiral, and a very queer 
guard of honour they formed, llie whole regiment 
had stripped off their uniform, and every other 
stitch of clothing, save a pair of short trousers, and 
a kind of sandal. In place of a firelock, each man 
bore in his hand a slender pole, about six feet in 
length, to the extremity of which was attached the 
bayonet of his musket His only other weapon, was 
the formidable Malay crease, a sort of dagger, or 
small two-edged sword. 

Soon after the commander-in-chief came to the 
ground, the r^ment was divided into two main 
parties, and a body of reserves. The principal 
columns, facing, one to the right, the other to the 
left, proceeded to occupy different points in one of 
the sluggish canals, connecting the pools scattered 
over the plain. These detachments being stationed 
about a mile from one another, enclosed an interval 
where, from some peculiar circumstances known only 
to the Malays, who are passionately fond of the 
sport, the alligators were sure to be found in great 
numbers. The troops formed themselves across the 
canals, in three parallel lines, ten or twelve feet 
apart ; but the men in each line stood side by side, 
merely leaving room enough to wield their pikes. 
The canal may have been alx>ut four or five feet deep, 
m the middle of the stream, if stream it can be 
called, which scarcely moved at all. The colour of 
the water, when undisturbed, was a shade between 
ink and coffee 5 but no sooner had the triple line of 
Mala3r8 set themselves in motion, than the consistence 
and colour, became like those of peas-soup. 

On every thing being reported ready, the soldiers 
planted their pikes before them in the mud, each 
man crossing his neighbour's weapon, and at the 
word *' march," away they all started in fiill cry, 
sending forth a shout, or war-whoop, sufficient to 
curdle the blood of those on land, whatever effect it may 
have had on the inhabitants of the deep. As the two 
divisions of the invading army gradually approached 
each other in pretty close column, screaming, and 
yelling, and striking their pikes deep in the slime 
before them, the startled animals naturally retired 
towards the unoccupied centre. Generally speaking, 
the alligators, or crocodiles, had sense enough to 
turn their long tails upon their assailants, and to 
scuttle off^ as fast as they could, towards the middle 



part of the canal. But every now and then, one of 
the terrified monsters floundered backwards, and, by 
retreating in. the wrong direction, broke through the 
first, second, and even thurd line of pikes. This was 
the perfection of sport to the delighted Malays. A 
double circle of soldiers was speedily farmed round 
the wretched aquatic who had presumed to pass the 
barrier. By means of well-directed thrusts with 
numberless bayonets, and the pressure of some dozens 
of feet, the poor brute was often fairiy driven beneath 
his native mud. When once there, his enemies half- 
choked and half-spitted him, till at last, they put an end 
to his miserable days, in regions quite out of sight, and 
in a manner as inglorious as can well be conceived. 

The intermediate space was now pretty well 
crowded with alligators, swimming about in the 
utmost terror, at times diving Mow, and anon 
showing their noses above the surface of the dirty 
stream; or occasionally making a furious bolt, in 
sheer despair, right at the phalanx of Malays. On 
these occasions, half-a-dozen of the soldiers were 
often upset, and theur pikes either broken or twisted 
out of dieir hands, to the infinite amusement of their 
companions, who speedily closed up the broken 
ranks. There were none killed, but many wounded | 
yet no man flinched in the least. 

The perfection of the sport appeared to consist 
in detaching a single alligator from the rest, 
surrounding and attacking him separately, and 
spearing him till he was almost dead. The MbIajb, 
then, by main strength, forked him alofl, over their 
heads, on the end of a dozen pikes, and, by a sudden 
jeric, pitched the conquered monster hx on the shore. 
As the alligators are amphibious, they kept to the 
water no longer than they found they had an 
advantage in that element ; but on the two columns 
of their enemy closing up, the monsters lost all 
discipline, floundered up the weedy banks, scuttling 
away to the right and left, helter-skelter. '' Sauve 
qui pent!'* seemed to be the fatal watch-word for 
their total rout. That prudent cry would, no doubt, 
have saved many of them, had not ^e Malays 
judiciously placed beforehand their reserve on each 
side of the river, to receive the distracted fugitives, 
who, bathed in mud, and half dead with terror, but 
still in a prodigious fury, dashed off at right angles 
from the canal, in hopes of gaining the shelter of a 
swampy pool, overgrown with reeds and bulrushes, 
but which most of the poor beasts were never doomed 
to reach. The concluding battle between these 
retreating and desperate alligators, and the Malays of 
the reserve, was formidable enough. Indeed, had 
not the one party been fresh, the other exhausted ; 
one confident, the other broken in spirit ; it is quite 
possible that the crocodiles might have worsted the 
Malays. It was difficult, indeed, to say which of the 
two looked at that moment the more savage ; the 
triumphant natives, or the flying troop of alligators 
wallopping away from the water. Many on both 
sides were wounded, and all covered with slime and 
weeds. There could not have been fewer than thirty 
or forty alligators killed. The largest measured ten 
feet in length, and four feet girth, the head being 
exactly two feet long. Besides these great fellows, a 
multitude of little ones, nine inches loi^, were caught 
alive, many of which, being carried on board, became 
great favourites amongst the sailors, whose queer taste 
in the choice of pets has freqently been noticed. 
[Captain Baiix. Hall.] 
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EAST INDIA STATIONS. 
No. V. Benares. Part 1. 

Benares, or as ii' is usually styled^ " the most holy 
city," is certainly one of the most interesting cities 
we possess in the East It is situated on the left or 
northern bai^c of the river Ganges, and is distant 
136 miles from Patna, and 380 from Calcutta. It is 
the capital of an extensive and populous district of 
Hindostan, which bears the same name, and is 
remarkable not only for its sacred character, but for 
the singularity of its structure, its vast wealth, and 
its immense population. 

The ancient name of the city was Ceui, the Splendid, 
but this it afterwards lost, and probably when it fell 
into the hands of its Mohammedan conquerors. Its 
present title is said to be derived from the two rivers, 
the Benar and the Assee, which flow into the Ganges, 
the one above, and the other below the city. The 
city itself is very extensive, stretching as it does for 
several miles along the bank of the Ganges; but 
extensive as it is, it contains a far larger population 
than could be anticipated from the space it occupies. 
By a census taken in the year 1803, the number of 
the inhabitants was represented as exceeding 582,000, 
whilst the houses formed of brick and stone were 
calculated at 12,000, and those of mud at 16,000; 
and since that period the numt>er of both, and more 
especially the latter, has considerably increased, the 
city having extended itself to the neighbouring vil- 
lages. It is, in fact, without exception, the most 
populous city in Mindostan. 

No written description, however elaborate, can 
convey even a faint idea of the extraordinary pecu- 
liarities of this singular place. Though strictly 
Eastern in its character, it differs very widely from 
all the other cities of Hindostan ; and it is only by 
pictorial representations that any adequate notion 
can be formed of the mixture of the beautiful and 
grotesque, which, piled confusedly together, form 
that stupendous wall of buildings which spreads 
along the Ganges at Benares. No panoramic view 
has ever been exhibited of this extraordinary place. 
The river is about thirty feet below the level of 
the houses, and is attained by means of numerous 
jfhauts, or landing-places, which spread their broad 
' steps between fantastic buildings of the most 
curious description. The confused masses of stone, 
which crowd upon each other, sometimes present 
fronts so bare and lofty, as to convey the idea 
of a prison or a fortress. Others are broken into 
diminutive pagodas, backed by tall mansions seven 
stories in height, and interspersed with gothic gate- 
ways, towers, and arches, all profusely covered with 
ornaments, balconies, verandahs, battlements, mul- 
lioned windows, balustrades, turrets, cupolas, and 
round and pointed domes, the fancies of all ages. 
Since tlie conquest of the city by Aurungzebe, Mus- 
sulman architecture has reared its light and elegant 
formations amid the more heavy and less tasteful 
structures of ilindoo creation. From a mosque, 
built upon the ruins of a heathen temple, spring 
numerous minarets, which now rank amongst the 
wonders of the city. Their lofty spires shoot up 
into the golden sky from a dense cluster of build- 
ings> crowning the barbaric pomp below with grace- 
ful beauty. 

Notwithstanding its great antiquity, and the sums 
lavished upon its pagodas, Benares does not boast a 
single specimen of those magnificent temples which, 
in other parts of India, convey so grand an idea of 
the vast conceptions of their founders. Here are no 
pyruaidal mMMfljof fretted stone, no large conical 



mounds of i^oM masonry standing alone tQ astofiish 
the eye, as at Bindrabimd ; ho gigantic town li&e the 
Cootub-Minar, at Delhi, to fill the imagination with 
awe and wonder; but the whole of this enormous 
city is composed of details, intermingled with each 
other without plan or design, yet forming altogether 
an architectural display of the most striking and im- 
posing character. Amid much that is strange and 
fantastic, there are numerous 8pe<4mens of a pure 
and elegant taste ; and the smaller antique pagodas, 
which abound in every direction, are astonishingly 
beautiful. The lavish ornaments of richly-sculptured 
stone, with which they are profusely adorned, give 
evidence of the skill and tident of the artists of tiieir 
day ; and throughout the whole city a better taste is 
displayed in the embellishments of the houses than 
is usually found in the private buildings of India. 
The florid ornaments of wood and stone, profusely 
spread over the fronts of the dwelling-houses, bring 
to the mind recollections of Venice, which Benares 
resembles in some other particulars : one or two of 
the lofty narrow streets being connocted by covered 
passages, not very unlike the far-fam^d Bridge of 
Sighs. 

No European has ever been tempted to take up his 
abode in the close and crowded city. The military 
and civil station Is about two miles distant, and is 
called Secrole. There is nothing striking or beautiful 
in the environs of Benares. The cantonments are 
flat and destitute of views, but are redeemed from 
positive ugliness by the groves which surround them. 
Immediately, however, beyond the military lines, the 
tract towards the city becomes interesting ; several 
very handsome Mussulman tombs show the increase 
of the followers of a foreign creed, even in the sacred 
city of Brahma. A long straggling suburb, composed 
of houses of singular construction, in every stage of 
dilapidation, rendered exceedingly picturesque by 
intervening trees and flowering shrubs, leads to the 
gate of the city ; and a short and rather wide avenue 
brings the visitor to the chokey, a large irregular 
square. From this point, vehicles of European con- 
struction are useless, and the party must either 
mount upon elephants, dispose themselves in tonjons, 
or proceed on foot; and very early in the morning, 
before the vast population is stirring, the latter affords 
by far the best method of visiting the temples ; but 
the instant the tide of human beings has poured itself 
into the* narrow avenues, it is expedient to be out of 
the thickly-gathering throng. 

Benares, at day-break, presents less of animated 
life than most cities of the same magnitude and 
extent. A few sweepers only appear in the streets, 
and all the houses are shut up, and give no sign of 
the multitudes which swarm within. The shops are 
closely barricaded, the usual mode of fastening them 
being by a strong chain attached by a large padlock to 
a staple beneath the threshold. At this early hour, 
the streets are very clean, and the air of the city is 
much cooler and fresher than might be expected from 
its denseness and population. The members of the 
brute creation are up and abroad with the first gleam 
of the sun ; the Brahminee bulls wander through the 
streets, monkeys spring from cornice to coriiice, and 
flights of pigeons and paroquets dart from the para- 
pets in every direction. As soon as it is broad day, 
the priests repair to the temples, and devotees are 
seen conveying the sacred water from the Ganges to 
the several shrines. At the doors of the pagodas, 
persons are stationed with baskets of flowers for sale. 
Long rosaries of scarlet, white, or yellow blossoms, 
seem to be in the greatest request, and are purchased 
as offerings to the gods : . the ?)avements^of^the tern* 
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pies are strewed Vi£h these, tlie only pleasing cere- 
monial connected with Hindoo worship. The too 
ahundant supply of water, the dirty throng of religious 
beggars, and the incessant cries of Ram ! Ram ! 
almost compel the visiter speedily to escape from the 
noise and crowd. 

The Observatory and the Minarets are the prin- 
cipal objects of attraction to pcgities resorting to the 
city 3 but in their way thither, those who take an 
interest in the honiely occupations of the native 
traders may be amused by the opening of the shops, 
and the commencement of the stir, bustle, and 
traffic, which, by ten o'clock, will have reached its 
height. The rich merchandise with which the city 
abounds, according to the custom of Hindoostan, 
is carefully concesded from the view of passengers ; 
but in the tailors* shops, some of the most costly 
products of the neighbouring countries are exhibited. 
Those skilful artists, who can repair a rent with in- 
visible stitches, sit in groups, employed in mending 
superb shawls, which, after having passed through 
their practised hands, will sell to inexperienced pur- 
chasers as new and fresh from the looms of Thibet. 
The shops of the coppersmiths make the most 
show 5 they are gaily set out with brass and copper 
vessels of various kinds, some intended for domestic 
use, and others for that of the temples. In every 
street a shroff, or banker, may be seen, seated behind 
a pile of cowries, with bags of silver and copper at 
his elbow. These men make considerable sums by 
changing money, deducting a certain per-centage 
from every rupee, and by lending out money at enor- 
mous interest. Here, too, are confectioners, sur- 
rounded by the common sweetmeats, which are so 
much in request, and not unfrequently employed in 
the manufacture of their sugar-cakes. The dyers, 
punkah -makers, and several others, also carry on 
their respective occupations in their open shops -, the 
Louses of the dyers arc distinguished by long pieces 
©f gaily-coloured cloths, hung across projecting 
poles. In these, the bright red of the Indian rose, 
and the superb yellow, the bridal colour of the 
Hindoos, are the most conspicuous j they likewise 
produce brilliant greens, and rich blues, which, when 
formed into turbans and cummerbunds, very agreeably 
diversify the white dresses of an Indian crowd. 

Bishop Heber, in his Journal, thus describes hid 
visit to the city. After mentioning that their car- 
riage was stopped short almost in the entrance, he 
goes on to say, " the rest of the way was passed in 
tonjons, through alleys so crowded, so narrow, and 
so winding, that even a tonjon sometimes passed 
with difficulty. The houses are mostly lofty, none, I 
think, less than two stories, most of three, and 
several of five or six, a sight which I now, for the 
first time, saw in India. The streets, like those in 
Chester, are considerably lower than the ground- 
floors of the houses, which have mostly arched rows 
in ftont, with little shops behind them. Above these 
the houses are richly embelhshed with verandahs, 
galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad 
overhanging eaves, supported by carved brackets. 
The number of temples is very great, mostly small, 
and stuck like shrines in the angles of the streets, 
and under the shadow of the lofty houses. Their 
forms, however, are not ungraceful, and there are 
many of them entirely covered with beautiful and 
elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, and palm- 
branches, equalling, in minuteness and richness, the 
best specimens that I have seen of Gothic or Grecian 
architectiu'e. The material of the buildings is a very 
good stone from Chunar, but the Hindoos here seem 
fond of painting them a deep red colour, and. indeed^ 



of covering the more conspicuous parts of their 
houses with paintings, in gaudy colours, of flower- 
pots, men, women, bulls, elephants, gods and god- 
desses, in all their many-formed, many-headed, 
many-weaponed varieties. The sacred buUs devoted 
to Siva, of every age, tame and famiUar as mastiffs, 
walk lazily up and down these narrow streets, or are 
seen lying across them> and hardly to be kicked up, 
(any blows, indeed, given them, must be of the 
gentlest kind, or woe be to him who braves the pre- 
judices of this fanatic population,) in order to make 
way for the tonjon. Monkeys sacred to Hunimaun, 
the divine ape, who, as they pretend^ conquered 
Ceylon for Rama, are in some parts of the town 
equally numerous, clinging to all the roofs and little 
projections of the temples, putting their impertinent 
heads and hands in every fruiterer's or confectioner's 
shop, and snatching the food from the children at 
their meals. Fakir houses, as they are called, occur 
at every turn, adorned with idols, and sending out an 
unceasing tinkling and strumming of vitias, biyals, 
and other discordant instruments, while religious 
mendicants of every Hindoo sect, offering every con- 
ceivable deformity, which chalk, filth, disease, matted 
locks, distorted hmbs, and disgusting and hideous 
attitudes of penance can show, literally hue the prin- 
cipal streets on both sides." 

The Observatory, though abandoned by its magi, 
still remains, a gigantic relic of the zeal in the pursuit 
of science manifested in former days. The discoveries 
of modern times, adopted, though slowly, by eastern 
astronomers, have rendered it of little value for the 
purpose for which it was intended, and it has fallen 
into neglect and disuse. An extensive area, entered 
from the street, is divided into several small qua- 
drangles, surrounded by cloisters, and forming cool 
and shady retreats, intended for the residence of those 
sages who studied the wonders of the firmament 
from the platform of the tower above. Broad flights 
of stairs lead to the summit of this huge, square, 
massive building, a terraced height well suited to the 
watchers of the stars, and which, at the time of its 
erection, was furnished with an apparatus very cre- 
ditable to the state of science at that early period. 
The view from the Observatory is limited to the 
river, and the country on the opposite bank: but a 
far more extensive prospect is obtained from the 
Minarets. Adventurous persons who have climbed 
to the light cupolas, which crown those lofty spires, 
see the city of Benares under an entirely new aspect 
in this bird's-eye view. They perceive that there are 
wide spaces between the seven -storied buildings that 
form a labyrinth of lanes, and that gay gardens 
flourish in the midst of dense masses of bricks and 
mortar. The palaces of the city, in all their varied 
styles of architecture, appear to great advantage 
from tliese heights. Gothic, towers opening upon 
luxuriant parterres, afford a more pleasing idea of 
the seclusion to which the ladies of the city are 
doomed. 

But the views of Benares from the river, also, are 
exceedingly fine, offering an infinite and untiring 
variety of scenery, of which the effect is greatly 
heightened by the number of trees, whose luxuriant 
foliage intermingles with the parapets and buttresses 
of the adjacent buildings. In passing down thci 
stream in a boat, an almost endless succession of 
interesting objects is presented to the eye. Through 
the interstices which occur between tower and palace, 
temple and serai, glimpses are caught of gardens 
and bazaars stretching inland ; an open gate displays 
the terraced court of some wealthy noble j long 
cloistered corridors lead to the secluded recesses of 
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the senoM, and small projecting tnrrets resting on 
the lofty battlements of some high and frowning 
' bnilding, look like the watch-towers of a feudal castle. 
The ghauts are literally swarming with life at all 
hours of the day, and every creek and jetty are 
crowded with craft of various descriptions, all truly 
picturesque in their form and effect. A dozen budge- 
rows are moored in one place; the light bohiio dances 
on the rippling current at another; a splendid pinnace 
rears its gaily-decorated masts at a third; whilst 
large pataUu, and other clumsy native vessels, laden 
with cotton, or some other equally cumbrous cargo, 
choke up the river near some well-frequented wharfs. 
Small fairy shallops are perpetually skimming over 
the surface of the glittering stream, and sails, some 
white and dazzling, others, of a deep saffron hue, 
and many made up of tattered fragments, which 
bear testimony to many a heavy squall, appear in all 
directions. 

One of the most remarkable objects at Benares is 
a pagoda standing in the river without any connexion 
with the shore. The whole foundation is under water, 
and two of its towers have declined so much from 
the perpendicular as to form an acute angle with the 
liquid plain beneath them. This pagoda is a pure 
specimen of ancient Hindoo architecture; it is of 
great antiquity, and, from its position, now entirely 
deserted, for its floors are occupied by the waters of 
the Ganges, and there seems to remain no record 
respecting it. No one appears to know when it was 
built, to whom it was dedicated, or why its founda- 
tions were laid in the waters of this sacred river, 
unless it were on account of their sanctity. It is 
surprising, that it has so long resisted the force of 
the current, which during the monsoons is uncom- 
monly violent. It is singular to see boats continually 
passing in and out between its porticos, which now 
stand amid the waters of the sacred Ganges, at once 
a venerable monument of the instability of human 
grandeur, and the vanity of human endeavour to per- 
petuate, in stone or marble, enduring records of its 
skill, its industry, or its wealth. 

In no part of Hindoostan, moreover, can one of the 
most beautiful of the native Festivals be seen to 
greater advantage than at Benares. The Duwallee 
is celebrated there with the greatest splendour ; and 
its magnificence is heightened by the situation of the 
city upon the bank of the river, and the singular 
outline of the buildings. The attraction of this 
annual festival consists in the illuminations. At the 
close of evening, small chiraugs (earthen lamps), fed 
with oil which produces a brilliant white light, are 
placed as closely as possible together on every ledge 
of every building. Palace, temple, and tower, seem 
actually formed of stars. The city appears like the 
creation of the fire-king, and the view from the water 
affords the most superb and romantic spectacle ima- 
ginable; a scene of fairy splendour far too brilliant 
for description. Europeans embark in boats to enjoy 
the gorgeous pageant from the river; all the vessels 
are lighted up, and the buildings in the distance, 
covered with innumerable lamps, shine out in radiant 
beauty. European illuminations, with their coloured 
lamps, their transparencies, their crowns and stars, 
and initial letters, appear with poor effect when com- 
pared with the chaste grandeur of the Indian mode : 
for the outlines of a whole city are clearly marked 
out in streams of fire, and the coruscations of light 
shoot up into the dark-blue sky above, and tremble 
in long undulations on the rippling waves beneath. 
It is not an unpleasing part of this festival, that the 
Hindoo servants of an Anglo-Indian establishment 
are accustomed to offer little presents of sweetmeats 



and toys to such members of the family as are likely 
to accept them, as the children and younger branches. 
On the occasion of this festival, the whole of the 
Mussulman, as well as Hindoo population, are abroad 
to witness the superb spectacle produced by the bkze 
of light J and as it is of a very peaceable character, 
it passes off without broil or bk>odshed, and what is 
still more extraordinary, without occasioning the 
conflagration of half the houses. D. I. E. 

[Chiefly from the A%iaHe /Mimai.] 

In another paper will be given some tccowit of Benares in its 
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A FABLE. 

A SWAN and a donkey lived in the service of the same 
master, and were fed and petted by all the ftmily • the 
patient animal bore his &culties so meekly, that he 
never seemed to forget that he was but a donkey • but 
the swan, mtoxicated with the notice and admiration he 
received, began to think that' the world, or at least the 
nver, was made for him. and he would let no one approach 
Jus dommions. If a Iwy rode a horse down to the water 
to drink, he would fly after him. and drive him away br 
trying to mount the hbrse behind him; he would lie in 
wait behind a bush, spring out, and chase the ladies round 
the garden ; and break all the sticks and umbrellas thdt 
were flourished round his head; his pride sometimes 
seemed quelled when the more adventurous part of the 
family swept him into the water with a broom, but it was 
only for a moment, he rose more glorious from defeat, and 
was in a fair way of becoming lord of the village. 

The donkey looked out from his meadow in astonish- 
ment at the feau of his companion, but when reproached 
by the swan for his meanness of spirit, he Waciously 
shook his head, saying « You will repent whentoo late • 
these are good patient people, but they will not bear it for 
ever. And so it proved ; for, tired with the complaints of 
the whole neighbourhood, the master at last gave oiders for 
the death of king swan, and that his fine white skin should 
be given to the ladies. Honest Jasper quaked a little at 
this unexanapled severity: "My friend's pride." quoth he. 
• has cost him dear ; I must take warning, and show that 
I am no greedy tyrant over my meadow.^ The next day 
he saw a neighbour s cows looking wistftUly over the rate 
at his grass, which looked much better than their own 
because it was out of their reach: "Now is the time," 

auoth Jasper, "to show I have no pride:" so he pushed 
le gate open with his nose, and held it to invite the cows 
into the meadow 5 but -their feast was soon interrupted; 
they were driven back with most inhospitable haste; and 
their entertainer was well beaten for his ill-Umed polite- 
ness. "Alas I alas I" said the unfortunate Jasper, drooping 
his long melancholy ears, "my master is a good man but 
there is no pleasing him ; who would have thought of his 
killing the swan for pride, and beating me for humility." 

How often are we unjust to others fix)m ignorance of 
their motives. 



ON THE STUDY OJ THE MATHEMATICS. 



It was not without reason that the Greeks bestowed on 
this study the title of " the learning :" it well deserves the 
highest encomiums. Languages may become obsolete: 
systems of philosophy may spring up, flourish, fade, and 
be forgotten ; even what we are apt to account /octe in 
natural history, may, by future discoveries, be proved to bo 
fictions ; but the truths of mathematics are unchangeable 
and indisputeble. Time cannot alter them, scepticism 
cannot obscure them. It would be difficult to point out, in 
the whole compass of human knowledge, one portion which 
so much tends to the enlargement of the mind, and the 
discipline of the powers, as mathematics. 

It produces, in him who studies it thoroughly, a habit of 
patient investigation— of calm and deliberate judgment. 
It accustonas the mind to distinguish between that which 
IS true and that which is false. It takes nothing for 
granted that can possibly be gainsaid.^ It ascends from 
truths, simple and easy of apprehension— truths that no man 
in his senses wiU venture to impugn— to the highest 
range of human thought and human intellect; whikivery 
step in the passage is as.flrmly fixed as the eternal rocks. 

J. R, 
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If ow oft, tbou wanderer of the stormy deep, 
Ib the poor sea-boy wakened from hu dream. 

Of home and home's delights : when half asleep. 
High in the shrouds, he hears thy startling scream ! 

Safe in the storm, unhurt by wave or wind. 
On through the fearful tempest dost thou soar, 

The fleetest vessels leaving far behind, 
Unchecked amidst the elemental roar. 

Alas ! how sure the hand that guides thy way. 
How safe the rudder, instinct, shapes thy course ; 

Ah ! how unlike things made by hands of clay, — 
Thy piercing eyes, thy pinions' matchless force ! 

The Albatross is the largest of all the birds that 
frequent the sea- coast, and measures as much as 
three feet in length, while its expanded wings are 
from nine to ten feet. The common Albatross has 
been called the Cape sheep^ by the Dutch, on account 
of its extreme corpulence. The beak of this bird is 
very powerful, but although so well provided with 
a weapon of offence, it is naturally a cowardly crea- 
ture, and seldom acts except on the defensive; it 
gets rid of the sea-gulls who are constantly teasing 
it, in rather a singular manner, by descending 
rapidly through the air, and plunging its assailant 
into the water. 

Small marine animals, zooph3rtes, and the spawn 
of fishes, form the chief food of the Albatross ; but 
it also greedily devours all descriptions of fishes, 
when it can obtain that food, and is so voracious, as 
to be taken with a hook and line baited merely with 
a piece of sheep's skin. 

On account of their great weight, these birds have 
much difficulty in raising themselves into the air, and 
are obliged to assist themselves in this manosuvi^ by 
striking the surface of the water with their feetj but 
when once on the wing, their flight is rapid, and 
apparently performed with great ease, as they appear 
to do little else than sway themselves in the air, 
sometimes inclining to the left^ and at others to the 



right, gliding with great rapidity over the surface of 
the sea. It is only in bad weather that their flight is 
at any great elevation ; their voice is extremely dis- 
agreeable, and resembles the braying of an ass. 

The principal resort of the Albatross tribe, of which 
there are four or five species, is the ocean in the 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, but they are 
found in all parts of the South Seas. As an article 
of food, the Albatross is but little sought after 5 its 
flesh, on account of the nature of its food, being very 
rank and disagreeable; it is, however, sometimes used 
by the sailors, who, after skinning it, plaoe it in salt 
for a few days, and eat it with some strong seasoning. 

About the middle of September the female builds 
a nest on the sand, about three feet in circumference, 
and lays a considerable number of eggs, 6i a greyish 
colour and speckled black ; but a great portion of 
these are destroyed by birds of prey, reptiles, &c. ; 
they are also much sought after by the inhabitants of 
the Cape of Good Hope and islands of the Indian 
Ocean, as an article of food, as they partake in a 
very slight degree of the peculiar flavour of the 
flesh of the birds themselves. It is a singular fact, 
that the yolk of these eggs never becomes hardened 
by the process of cooking. 



Hx that givQ9 his mind to observe, will meet with many 
things, even in vulgar matters, worthy of observation. — 
Bacon. 



Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and rational tran- 
quillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, can be 
received only flrom the promises of Him in whose hands 
are life and death, and from the assurance of another and 
better state, in which all tears will be wiped from the eyes, 
and the whole soul shall be filled with joy. Philosophy 
may infUse Btubbomness, but religion only can give patience, 
— Dr. Johnson., 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 



Thb Houie of our Dovelike Reliffion ia ■imple : built on hteh. And In open 
view; looking towardu the Light, aa the figure of the Holy Spirit; and 
to the East, as the ivpnsentation of Cbriat — Tkbtoixiak, ▲. d. 190. 




A SHGPRT explanation of the above diagram (for tiie 
construction of "which we are indebted to the early 
Christian writers), may not be unacceptable to the 
reader of these pages. Obscure aa are the vestiges 
of that remote period, we doubt not that the house 
of Prayer, of whatever extent, comeliness, or antiquity, 
is an object of lively interest and reverential contem- 
plation to the faithful of these latter times. And, 
perhaps, the following remarks cannot be better 
introduced, than by coUecting, as far as we are able, 
some account of the places set apart for Christian 
worship, from the days of the Apostles themselves. 

The Chamber, in which our Lord was pleased to 
solemnize his last Passover with the disciples, appears 
to have afforded the pattern of those oratories, in 
which, after his resurrection and ascension, they were 
wont to participate in holy counsel and devotion. In 
this apartment, made ready beforehand by his own 
miraculous appointment, we find him^ on the eve of 
bis sufferings, discharging the several ^ministrations 
peculiar to his Gospel. Here it was, that, in washing 
the feet of the disciples, he did not only teach them 
the humility required of his followers -, but further, 
he did intimate to Peter, in the memorable words, 
" If I wash thee not, thou hast no part in me," that, 
without the washing of regeneration, by baptism into 
his death, we cannot obtain the benefits of his Cross 
and Passion. Here also, (as need hardly be men- 
tioned) he instituted the most comfortable Sacrament 
of his most precious body and blood. Within these 
walls, was uttered that holy valedictory address to 
the future Pastors of his Church, as well as that 
solemn prayer to the Father, for its unity and truth, 
which closed his earthly ministry. And, lastly, 
beneath this roof did the Saviour and his chosen 
uplift the hymn of praise and thanksgiving, when 
about to retire to that dread scene of his desertion 
and agony, the garden in the Mount of Olives. 

Consecrated as this chamber was, by the last inter- 
view with their divine Master, it is not unreasonable 
to conjecture (even were tradition silent), that the 
Apostles did, from time to time, resort thither, in 
memory of that solemn evening -, washing, as he bad 
taught them, in all humility, each other's feet : par- 
taking, in the symbols of bread and wine, of his 
spiritual body and blood 3 discoursing of his marvel- 
lous acts, and heavenly doctrines 5 atid uniting in 
prayer and praise to the Author of our salvation. 
Scripture, it is true, says little as to the place of their 
assemblage. It mentions the appearance of Jesus to 
them, on the day of his resurrection, which was the 
first day of the ^^eek ; and again, eight days after, 
(John XX. 19, 26.) "when the doors were shut 3" 
a proof that they were accustomed to meet together 
in private, as on the eve of our Lord*s sufferings 5 
probably in the same chamber to which He had, on 
that occasion, directed them. After his ascension, 
we fmd the Eleven, on theur return to Jerusalem; 



proceeding to an ''upper room" (such as was that 
in which the Passover was eaten), to elect, after due 
prayer and supplication, another Apostle in the stead 
of Judas, (Acts i. 13.) The second chapter of the 
Acts relates, that, '' when the day of Pentecost (which 
also was the first day of the week,) was fully come, 
they were all, with one accord, in one place." Whether 
that " one place " was the same which was prepared 
for the Last Supper, — whether it was the same in 
which our Lord manifested himself to the disciples, 
on the evening of the day when he arose again, and 
also on the eighth (or Lord's) day following, — and 
whether the vacant Apostleship was here allotted to 
Matthias, we venture not, on the authority of the 
above instances, to assert 5 though there appears 
nothing unreasonable in the supposition. Be this as 
it may, there exists no doubt, that, wherever the 
infant churches were planted, some place of concourse 
(similar to that in which the faithful met, within the 
walls of Jerusalem) was specially appropriated to the 
worship of our Lord and Saviour. In sacrificing 
their possessions to the furtherance of Christian truth, 
many would gladly devote, if not their houses, at 
least the principal apartment therein, to this holy- 
use. To which the Apostle seems frequently to 
allude, when, in writing to particular Christians, he 
speaks of the " Church in their house," that is, of the 
assemblage of believers, resorting to some determinate 
place beneath their roof. In blaming the Corinthians 
for their irreverence in partaking of the Lord's Supper, 
he asks them, " Have ye not houses to eat and drink 
in?*' Thereby drawing a distinction between their 
habitations, and those portions of them which were 
set apart for holy purposes. 

Proceeding from the Apostolic age to the times of 
the Fathers, we find a continuance of testimony to 
the same purport. Clemens, one of the most ancient, 
writes, in his epistle to the Corinthians, that our 
Lord did not only determine by whom, and at what 
particular seasons, the ordinances of his Religion 
should be solemnized, — ^but also, the places wherein 
he would receive the homage of his worshippers. 
Justin Martyr, another early authority, mentions the 
faithful as assembling together, in one place, on the 
Lord's day. Tertullian, whose words stand at the 
head of these remarks, speaks not only of the Church, 
or House of God, but describes, also, its form and 
arrangement. Lucian, a heathen writer of the second 
century, although no friend to the Christians, 
describes with accuracy the apartment, in which they 
were accustomed to meet for the purposes of devo- 
tion. 

Until the reign of Constantine, 'early in the fourth 
century, the Christians, alternately persecuted and 
tolerated by the imperial power, appear to have 
attended little to the exterior decoration of their 
places of worship. But, that Emperor having issued 
edicts prohibitory of Paganism, and in favour of 
Christianity, structures of unusual beauty and magni- 
tude were erected to the promotion of our faith, not 
only in the cities of the empire, but in its less popu- 
lous districts. These were called " Kuriaka," that is 
to say, "houses of the Lord 5'* whence our terms 
" Kirk " and " Church." We proceed to the consider- 
ation of their general form and arrangement, by 
reference to the plan above given. 

The entrance was under a porch, or vestibule, (a), 
consisting, in their more sumptuous edifices, of 
marble, and frequently adorned with fountains. Here 
stood the lowest order of penitents, beseeching the 
prayers of the faithful, as they crossed the sacred 
threshold. To this custom we may attribute the 
origin of that appendage to some of our Cathedrals 
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which, (in reference to its distance from those 
precincts which were formerly accounted most 
holy), is still called the "GaJilee," and beyond 
which, in former times, offenders were forbidden 
to proceed, until reconciled to the Church. Im- 
mediately within the doors, was the "Narthex," 
(b), a term, for which no accurate translation 
can be given, but which answers, in point of situa- 
tion, to what we should call the "a«/tf-church..'* The 
Narthex was subdivided into three parts; in the 
first fa) stood the "catechumens," or learners of 
Christianity ; in the second (bj, (where was also the 
baptismal font (c),) were placed the " energumeni," or 
those possessed by Satan; and the third fdj, was 
resented for the middle class of penitents, who were 
permitted to hear the public worship, but not to enter 
the congregation. Next to the Narthex, lay the 
principal body of the church, called " Naos," or 
"Nevis," (c) whence our term "nave;" subdivided 
also into two parts. The first of these (e) was 
allotted to the higher class of penitents ; above whom 
was placed the "Ambo," ^y), answering the pur- 
poses of our pulpit and reading-desk. Beyond this 
was the place (g) where sat those who were called 
" the faithful," and who alone were' admitted to par- 
take of the Lord's Table. The third, and last principal 
division of the Church was the "Bima,"or "Hiera- 
tium," (d), raised above the floor of the nave, and 
separated from it by rails (A), which were termed 
" cancelli." whence the corresponding portion of our 
churches is named the " chancel," to this day. Within 
this was the "Thusiasterion," or altar (i) ; so named 
metaphorically, because there was offered the com- 
memorative sacrifice of Christ's body and blood; 
also spoken of by the Greek Fathers, as the " Hagia 
Trapeza," or holy table. At the extremity of the 
" Bima," and immediately under the east window, was 
the chair, or throne (k) from which the bishop ad- 
dressed the people; and to the right of which were 
the seats of the presbyters, elders, or priests, (/). 
The deacons were not permitted to sit there. On the 
north Of the chancel, was the " diaconicon," (w), 
where the vessels and garments appointed for divine 
service were kept. Lastly, on the south was the 
" prothesis," (it) where were laid the alms, oblations, 
and remainder of the consecrated elements, until 
properly disposed of. 

Such were the edifices dedicated to Christian wor- 
ship, in the earlier and purer ages of the Church. No 
superfluous ornament, no appeal to the senses by the 
hand of art, no antiscriptural practice or ceremony, 
had then intruded within their portals. The Lord's 
Table, though figuratively styled (as in our days) the 
" Altar," in reference to the sacrifice and death of 
Chr/st, there commemorated, — ^to the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving, there offered, — and the alms 
and oblations laid thereon, as unto God, in behalf of 
the necessitous ; resembled as little in the coslHness 
of its materials, as in its usage, those pompo-as altars 
which were the boast of the Heathen temples, and 
which afterwards were but too successfully rivalled 
by the mistaken zeal and overweening pride of a 
Church, arrogating to herself the supreme rule in all 
things spiritual. Whence one of the principal objec- 
tions urged against the Christians, was, that they had 
no altars. To which the Fathers made reply, that 
they needed none ; the only true altar being a pure 
and holy mind; — ^the best and most acceptable sacri- 
fice, a pious heart, and an innocent and rehgious life. 
"These (said they) are onr oblations; these the 
sacrifices which we owe to God." 

And, as we learn hence, that all superstitious usages 
of the Christian altar were then unknown, so isjt 



equally certain, that no images were allowed a place 
within their churches. When censured by their ene- 
mies on this very account, the writers in defence of 
our faith, far from denying the charge, appear to have 
considered it as an additional evidence of the simpli- 
city and holiness of their religion. We cannot, per- 
haps, give a better summary of their opinions on this 
subject, than in the words of Origen, who flourished 
towards the middle of the third century. He tells 
his adversaries, that the images which the Christians 
dedicated to God were not to be carved by the hand 
of artists, but to be formed and fashioned in us by 
the Word of God; being the virtues of justice and 
temperance, of wisdom and piety, that conform us to 
the Image of his Son. "These (says he) are our only 
statues, formed in our minds ; and by whibh alone we 
are persuaded to honour Him, who is the Image of 
the Invisible God, the prototype and archetypal pat- 
tern of all such images." Figurative, (and, in some 
degree, fanciful) as these allusions may seem, they 
evidence, how little of external circumstance was 
necessary to strengthen the faith, or quicken the 
devotion of believers in that day. Kneeling towards 
those precincts which had been consecrated by the 
bodily presence of the "Sun of Righteousness," and 
with that glorious symbol of his Spirit, the light of 
Heaven, before their eyes; how vain, how derogatory 
would they deem every endeavour of art, to imprint 
the person of the Saviour on their memories, or to 
portray their conceptions of his unspeakable beauty 
and holiness ! 

It were unjust to close these remarks, without ad- 
verting to the memory of those great and pious men, 
upon whom, in later times, devolved the charge of 
removing from our churches the superstitious vanities 
which, during the lapse of centuries, had grown with 
the growth, and strengthened with the strength of 
the Papal supremacy. Comparing the simplicity of 
those arrangements which we have been considering, 
with the gorgeous superfluities, introduced by, and 
still retained in, the Church of Rome; we cannot too 
highly appreciate the caution and judgment of our 
Reformers, in adopting such details of the primitive 
model, as ^were warranted by the circumstances of 
their times. Whether it would have been judicious, 
or even practicable, to carry the resemblance beyond 
this point, is not for us to decide; so different was 
the position of the Church, when triumphing, in the 
might of her Lord, oveir the paganism of the Empire, 
from her state, when emerging from the darkness and 
bondage of the middle ages.. But this we may with 
truth affirm that they acted upon, and illustrated that 
noble principle, which should ever be observed in the 
maintenance of the worship of God, — ^the preserva- 
tion ;of its dignity from pomp, its simplicity from 
meanness. 

T. P. O. 



THE SABBATH. 



Lo ! smiling like an angel from the sky, 

The Sabl^th-morning comes to bless mankind : 
Before her face earth's meaner pleasures fly, 

And grov*ling cares. Th' emancipatedimind 
Now feels its freedom, casts the world behind, 

And with glad welcome hails the happy train 
That wait upon her steps. There Ebst, reclined 

On Peace, advancing, cheers the toil-wom*8wain ; 
Devotion moves with meek and solemn mien. 

By Coktemvlatiok wrapt in holy trance : 
Hope, led by Truth, regardless of the vain 

And transient joys of life, with forward glance. 
Beholds, while Faith directs her raptured eye. 
Th* unbroken Sabbath of Etebmity. 
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SUPERSTITION. 



It is astonisbing to observe what an inclination pre- 
vails amongst some persons, when they meet with any 
extraordinary appearance in the natural world, the 
real cause of which they cannot exactly understand, 
to ascribe its existence to a supernatural influence ; 
to Satan, for instance, or to those fancied beings, 
called Fairies. This is the case with respect to what 
are named Satan's Footsteps, and Fairy Rings. 
Any one who endeavours to remove these superstitious 
opinions, by explaining the real causes of such things, 
does good service to those who make such mistakes, 
and with this view, we transcribe the following ex- 
tracts from an interesting little work, Howitfs Book of 
the SeasoM, 

SATAN 8 FOOTSTEPS. 

There is a singular appearance often observed in 
spring, which has excited many a superstitious 
terror in the minds of the simple country people, 
and which, in reality, is very striking. It is the 
print of footsteps across the grass of the fields, as 
though they had been footsteps of fire. The 
grass is burnt black in the foot-prints, presenting 
a startling contrast with the vivid green of that 
around. The common pec^le have, consequently, 
concluded these to be the traces of the nocturnal 
perambulations of Satan, whereas they are those of 
some one of themselves, who has crossed the fields' 
while the night-frest was on the grass, which, at this 
season,' is very tender, and is as effectually destroyed 
by the pressure of a foot, in its frosty brittleness, as 
by fire, and with much the same appearance. — ^p. 85. 

FAIRY RINGS. 

Those singular appearances in the grass, called 
Fairy Rings, are never more conspicuous than 
during the Autumn months. Even when all other 
grass is brown, they exhibit a well-defined and 
bright-green circle. The production of these remark- 
able circles, and the property which they possess, of 
every year becoming larger, have, of late years, been 
the subject of various theories. They have been 
attribtited to lightnings they have been attributed 
to fungi, (that is, mushrooms^ toadstools, and such 
things,) which every year grow upon the outer mar- 
gin of the circle, and then perishing, cause, by the 
remains, a fresh circle of vivid green to appear, 



somewhat wider, of course, than the former one. 
They have also been attributed to insects. Thr 
least plausible theory is that of lightning ; the most 
plausible, that of fungu , Insects are a consequence 
of the fungi, rather than a cause of the circle; for 
where there are fungi, there will be insects to devour 
them. Fungi are also always found, more or less, 
about them. I have seen them of so large a species, 
that, in their growth, they totally destroyed the grass 
beneath them, dividing the green ring into two, and 
leaving one of bare rich mould between them. The 
origin of these circles, too, which hitherto has 
escaped the eyes of the naturalist, but which is 
nothing more than a small mushroom-bed, made by 
the dung of cattle lying undisturbed in the grass, 
tijl it becomes completely incorporated with tlie soil 
beneath, favours, more than all, the theory of the 
fungi. Every one knows than where this occurs, « 
tuft of rank grass springs up, in the centre of which 
a crop of fungi sometimes appears, and again perishes. 
There, then, is the nucleus of a fairy ring. The next 
year the tuft is found to have left a green spot, of 
perhaps a foot and a half diameter, which has already 
parted in the centre. This expansion goes on from 
year to year ; the area of the circle is occupied by 
common grass, and successive crops of fungi give a 
vivid greenness to the ring which bounds it. That 
only a few tufts are converted into fairy rings may 
be owing to their not being sufficiently enriched to 
become mushroom-beds ; but that all fairy rings 
which exist have this origin will be found to admit 
of little doubt. D.I. E. 



Let every man in the first address to his actions, consider, 
whether, if he were now to die, he might safely and pru- 
dently do such an act; and whether he would not be 
infinitely troubled that death should surprise him in his 
present dispositions; and then let him proceed accordingly. 
— St. Bernard. 



Even in the fiercest uproar of our stormy passions, con- 
science, though in her softest whispers, ^ives to the supre- 
macy of rectitude the voice of an undymg testimony.—- 
Chalmers. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF STRASBURGH. 
STRAi0Bl7BGH is a French city of great antiquity, the 
aapital of the department of the Lower Rhine, and 
formerly of the province of Alsace. Till the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, it was a free dty of 
the German empire, possessing the power of electing 
Hb own magistrates, heing exempt from subjection to 
any neighbouring prince, and entitled to assert its 
iniSependence at the diet. But in 1682 it was taken 
by Louis the Fourteenth 3 audits poasession being 
eottfirmed at the pe a ce of Ryswick, it thenceforth 
became a part of the French territory. Strasburgh 
is distinguished for having at an early period embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation ) and at the time 
of its incorporation with France, the majority of its 
inhabitaate were of the Protestant religion. Even 
now it counts of that persuasion no less than one- 
tlurd of its population; and boasts of containing 
one oi the two principal Protestant seminaries in 
IVaPce, — the other being at Montauban. 
T*. The city stands at the confluence of the rivers 
Brusche and lUe, and is only half a mile distant 
from the left bank of the Rhine. Some of its streets 
are wide and straight, but most of them are narrow ; 
the houses are biult chiefly of the red stone found 
in the quarries along the Rhine, and though lofty, 
are heavy and inelegant. Its appearance is, indeed, 
altogether Grerman, as are the language and customs 
of the greater part of its inhabitants. Strasburgh 
ia a bishop's see, and contains, besides the cathedral, 
SIX Catholic churches, seven Lutheran, and one 
Reformed church. The Cathedral is its principal 
public building, and is justly classed among the tnost 
distinguialied specimens of Gothic architeetitra 
existing. 

Hie origin of tue firat Cathedral of Strasbuif;li is, 
like that of moat huildtnga of a aimilar character, 
matter rather of tradition than of history. It is 
probable that th« bishopric waa founded about the 
middle of the fourth century of the Christian era, 
and that there existed soon after that period an 
Episcopal church, which waa entirely swept away by 
the barbarous hordes who broke out from the wilds 
of Germany, when the power of Rome declined, and 
who, for a time, obscnred the light of religion, in 
those countries which they invaded. 

But about the beginning of the sixth century, the 
zeal of Clovis, king of the Franks, himself a convert 
from paganism, re-established the worship of Chris- 
tianity, and caused the Cathedral of Strasburgh to be 
rebuilt The structure thus raised was extremely 
simple in its nature, being composed, according to 
the practice of the time, entirely of wood, and 
boasting of f€w decorations either in its internal or 
external arrangements. But it lasted only until the 
commencement of the eleventh century, though pro- 
bably it underwent many alterations and repairs in 
the mean while. 

In 1002 it was pillaged, together with the town, 
and burnt, by Herman Duke. of Suabia and Alsace, 
in revenge for the bishop's having aided with Henry 
of Bavaria, the competitor of that prince for the 
imperial throne. When, however, Henry became 
Emperor of Germany, he was not unmindful of the 
sufferings of the people of Strasburgh in his cause, 
and he compelled Herman to make restitution for 
the mischief which he had occasioned, by sun^nder- 
iiU^ to their bishop the wweuwm of a rich abbey. 
Wemfafir, who then held the see, proceeded with 
great ^eal to midce arraagementa for the erection of 
a new Cathedral; and, aft«r many interruptions, was 
enabled, in 1015, by the liberality of the emperor, 
and the contributions of the clergy and tfaa people, 1 



to lay the foundation of the edifice which now eaiata. 
No less, however, than 424 years elapsed before the 
building readied ^« atate in which we now bdiotd 
it; and of these 162 were spent in the construction 
of the tower alone. 

*' This far-famed Cathedral,*' says Mr. Russeil in 
his Tour in Germany, *' is in some respects the finest 
Gothic building in Europe. There are many which 
are more ample in dimensions. In the solemn im- 
posing grandeur to which the lofty elevations and 
dim colonnades of this architecture are so well 
adapted, the Cathedral of Milan acknowledges no 
rival ; and not only in some (German towns, as in 
Nilrnberg, but likewise among the Gothic remains of 
our own country and of Normandy, it would not be 
difficult to find samples of workmanship equally 
light and elegant in the detail with the boasted fane 
of Strasburgh. The main body of the building is 
put together with an admirable symmetry of pro- 
portion, and to this it is indebted for its principal 
beauty as a whole. Connoisseurs, indeed, have 
measured and criticised 5 they have found this too 
longt and that too short : but architectural beauty is 
made for the eye; and even in classical architecture, 
where all has been reduced to measurement, the 
rules of Vitruvius or Palladio are good only as ex- 
pressing, in the language of art, judgments which 
taste forms independent of rules. Yet there is no 
superfluity or confusion of ornament about the edi- 
fice ; there is no crowding of figure upon figure, 
merely for the sake of having sculpture. With more 
it would have approached the tawdry and puerile 
style of the present day; with leas it would have 
been as dead and heavy as the cathedral of Ulm, 
which, duragh exquisite in particular details of the 
aculpture, yet, without being more imposing, wants 
all the grace and elegance of the fUyric of Strasburgh.'* 

The aide of the Cathedral represented in our 
engraving, li the aoiffihem; but the view is well 
calculated to convey an excellent idea of the chief 
beauties of the building, especially of the tower, 
which ia Ihe moat remaricable part of it The 
western front has, as usual, three portals, decorated 
with statues and sculptures in baa-i«lief, and presents 
an appearance of great beauty and el^;ance. Imme- 
diately above the portals are three equestrian statues, 
each formed of one block, and representing the kings 
Clovis and Dagobert, and Rodolph of Hapsburgh, 
Emperor of Gemany. T^ere ia a niche for a fourth 
figure; but it has always remained vacant, although 
the proposal has beoi entertained of placing in it a 
statue of Louis the Fourtaenth^ who was a great 
benefactor to the Catbedral. 

But the great attraction of this edifice consists in 
the tower v^ch surmoimtB the western front, and 
which is remarkable for its' enomKma height, its 
elegance of form, and the delicacy of its workman- 
ship. Its altitude ia second only to that of the great 
pyramid oi Egypt, — the pinnacle of the spire being 
more than 500 feet above ilie pavement. There is 
nothing uncommon hi its general farm; hut the 
harmony of proportions, and this de^anee of work- 
manship, appear to greater advantage in it tkan in 
the rest of the buildmg. The mafaiv<e baae termi- 
nates just at the point where, to the eye, it wontd 
become too heavy if carried to a fnrth^ elevation; 
and it is succeeded by the lofty aleader pyramid, so 
delicately ribbed that it hwrdly aeems to be supported. 
The profuseneas of decOTati<Mi« and the eictxeme 
lightness dispkyed in this part of the itractore, give 
it, at a distance, the appearance of an e]|[qtiiiite lace* 
work ; but a glance at ^e engraving in the preceding 
page^ will enable our readers to form a more conect 
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notioQ of its beauty tiiaik cotild any detailed descrip- 
tion. 

The clock of the Cathedral of Strasburgh * is one 
of the most curious specimens of early proficiency 
in horological mechanism that exist, and is equalled 
in celebrity (though not in size) only by that which 
belongs to the Cathedral of Lyons. It was con- 
structed in the sixteenth century, after the designs 
and under the superintendence of a learned mathe- 
matician, Cunradua Dasypodius by name, who filled 
the post of a professor in the university of Strasburgh, 
and who has left behind him a very erudite descrip- 
tion of this master-piece of his ingenuity. Besides 
serving the ordinary purposes of a measurer of time, 
it exhibits the motions of some of the planets, with 
various other astronomical phenomena; and is fur- 
nished with a fanciful apparatus of allegorical figures, 
for marking the division of time into hours and 
quarters. We must observe^ however, that all these 
merits belong to this clock only when it is in very 
good repair, — an occurrence which, according to aU 
accounts, has not happened very frequently since its 
original construction. 

Our readers will perceive, above the small dome 
which crowns the point of intersection of the cross, 
a species of apparatus somewhat resembling the 
machine which is occasionally seen in operation on 
the top of the Admiralty-office in London. It is an 
instrument of the same kind, being, in point of fact, 
a telegraph used for the purposes of communication 
by si^ud. 

This Cathedral did not escape the violence which, 
at the time of the Revolution, profaned the chief 
part of the sacred edifices in France. The great gate 
of the central portal was coined into money -, and 
many of the most precious oniaments of the building 
were carried off or mutilated, or entirely destroyed. 
In the height of their phrensy the levdlers of the 
day proposed to demolish the exquisite tower of the 
Cathedral, on the ground that its superior loftiness 
was offensive to the spirit of '^ equality" which then 
characterized t6e ruling party in France, and led 
them away into such absurdities; fortunately, the 
proposal was not carried into execution. 

* See Saturday Magaxine, Vol. III., p. 156. 



Thb numbers of the Ants here were so immense as to cover 
the roads for the space of several miles ; and so crowded 
in many places, that the prints of the horses' feet were dis- 
tinctly marked amongst tnem till filled by the surrounding 
multitudes. They made bridges across large and rapid 
rivers with the dead bodies of their comrades. Every kind 
of cold victuals, all species of vermin, particularly rats, 
and even the sores of the negroes, were exposed to their 
attacks. A premium of 20,000/., fi-om the public treasury, 
was offered to the discoverer of any effectual method>f 
destroying them, and the principal means employed were 
poison and fire. By mixing arsenic and corrosive subli- 
mate with animal substance '«, myriads were destroyed; 
and the slightest tasting of the poison rendered them so 
outrageous as to devour one another. Lines of red-hot 
charcoal were laid in their wav, to which they crowded in 
such numbers as to extinguish it with their bodies ; and 
holes full of flie were dug in the cane-munds, which were 
soon extinguished by heaps of dead. But while the nests 
remained undisturbed, new progenies appeared as numer- 
ous as ever; and the only cTOctual check which they 
received was from the destructive hurricane which, by 
tearing up altogether, or so loosening the roots of the plants 
where they nestled as to admit the rain, almost extirpated 
the whole race.— ^Martin's West India Colonies, 



Truth should never strike her topsails in compliment to 
ignorance or sophistry; and if the battle be fought yard- 
arm to yard-arm, however he¥ cause occasionally may 
suffer from the weakness of its champions, it is sure to 
prove ultimately victorious.— T. H. 



TIME. 

Time is precious, but its value is unknown to us. 
We shall obtain this knowledge .when we can no 
longer profit by it. Our friends require it of us as 
if it were nothing, and we give it them in the same 
manner. It is often a burden to us, and we know 
not what to do with it 5 but the day will come when 
a quarter of an hour wiU appear of more value to 
us than all the riches of the universe. 

God, who is liberal in all his other gifts, shows 
us, by the wise economy of his providence, how cir- 
cumspect we ought to be in the management of our 
time, for he never gives us two moments together. 
He only gives us the second as he takes away the 
first, and keeps the third in his own hands, leaving 
us in absolute uncertainty whether it shall ever 
become ours or not ! Time is given us that we may 
take care for eternity; and eternity will not be too 
long to regret the loss of our time if we have mis-spent 
Fenelon 



it. 



An Answer to "What is Time?" 

** Kkow'st thou me not ?" the deep voice cried 1 

" 80 long enjoyed, so oft misused :— 
Alternate in thy fickle pride. 

Desired, neglected, and abused. 

^ Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away, 
And changing empires wane and wax. 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

^^ Redeem my hours, — ^the space is brief, 
While in my glass the sand-grains sliivor. 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 
When Time and thou shalt part for ever." 

Sir W. Scott. 

It were unjust and ungrateful to conceive that the amuse 
ments of life are altogether forbidden by its beneficent 
Author. They serve, on the contrary, important purposes 
in the economy of human life, and are destined to produce 
important effects both upon our happiness and character. 
They are " the wells of the desert ;" the kind resting-places 
in which toil may relax, in which the weary spirit may 
recover its tone, and where the desponding mind may re- 
assume its strength and its hopes. They are» in another 
view, of some* importance to the dignity of individual cha- 
racter. In every thing we call amusement, there is gene- 
rally some display of taste and of imaffination; some 
elevation of the mind from mere animal indulgence, or the 
baseness of sensual desire. Even in the scenes of relaxa- 
tion, therefore, they have a tendency to preserve the dignity 
of human character and to fill up the vacant and ungarded 
hours of life, with occupations, innocent at least, if not vir- 
tuous. But their principal effect, perhaps, is upon the 
social character of man. Whenever amusement is sought, 
it is in the society of our brethren, and whenever it is 
found, it is in our sympathy with the happiness of those 
around us. It bespeaks the disposition of benevolence, and 
it creates it When men assemble, accordingly, for the 
purpose of general happiness or joy, they exhibit to the 
thoughtful eye, one 01 the most pleasing appearances of 
their original character. They leave behind them, for a 
time, the faults of their station, and the asnerities of their 
temper; they forget the secret views and the selfish pur- 
poses of their ordinary life^ and mingle with the crowd 
around them with no other view than to receive and com- 
municate happiness. It is a spectacle which it is impos- 
sible to observe without emotion ; and while the virtuous 
man rejoices at that evidence which it affords of the 
benevolent constitution of his nature, the pious man is apt 
to bless the benevolence of that God, who thus makes the 
wilderness and the solitary place be glad, and whose wis- 
dom renders even the hours of amusement subservient 
to the cause of virtue. 

It is not, therefore, the use of the innocent amusements 
of life which is dangerous, but the abuse of them ; it is not 
when they are occasionally, but when they are constantly 
pursued ; when the love of amusement degenerates into a 
passion, and when, from being an occasional indulgence, it 
becomes a habitual desire. — Alison. 
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OH THE LUMINOUS APPEARANCE OF 
THE SEA. 
From the earliest ages, the luminous appearance of 
the sea, in the night- thne, attracted the attention of 
navigators ; and the phenomenon was attributed to 
vanous causes, such as putrid substances floating on 
the water, electricity, friction, and, lastly, the presence 
of luminous insects. Its appearance is thus described 
by an old author, who merely gives the result of his 
observation without a knowledge of the cause. 

" When the ship ran apace, we often observed a 
gt«at light in its wake. This light was not always 
equal, sometimes it was very vivid, and at other 
times nothing was to be seen. As to its brightness I 
could easily read by it the title of a book, although 
I was nine or ten feet above it from the surface of 
the water. As to the extent of this light, sometimes 
all the wake appeared luminous to thirty or forty feet 
distance from the ship, but the light was very faint 
at any considerable distance. Some days one might 
easily distinguish such particles as were luminous 
from those that were not, at other times there was 
no difference. The wake seemed then like a river of 
milk, and was very pleasant to look on. It is not 
always that this light appears, though the sea be in 
great motion, nor does it always happen when the 
ship sails fastest." 

The general cause of tliis appearance, is the presence 
of an immense number of minute creatures of the 
Class Radiata, Zoophytes* (animal plants) ; although, 
at times, it may be attributed to putrid substances. 
It has been asserted that several species of fishes, 
particularly those belonging to the mackerel tribes, 
give out, under peculiar circumstances, while yet 
living, a kind of phosphorescent light ^ but mor^ 
accurate researches have proved, that the power of 
shining in the dark has been limited, in hving ani- 
mals, to the classes Mollusca, Insects, Worms, and 
Radiated animals. The mollusca and worms contain 
each but a single luminous species, the Pholas dactylus 
{the Date pholas) in the one, and the Nereis noc- 
tiluca^ {Niyhtshining nereis) in the other. Among 
MeriutaSciniiiiani. ^^^ iusccts the specics are more nu- 

Nttuiui iiTO. merous, and contain many well-known 

^ objects, as the glow-worm and the 

lantern-fly : but the greatest number 

©of these illuminated creatures are 
confined to the sea, and belong, as 
we have already said, to the class 
Themmemagniiiod. Radiata. The most numerous and 
the most widely- distributed species is the Medusa 
Sclntillans. 

The origin of the property possessed by these curi- 
ous creatures is hitherto unexplained. Sir Everard 
Home says, ** It seems proved, that so far from the 
luminous substance being of a phosphorescent nature, 
that it sometimes shows the strongest and most 
constant light when excluded from oxygen gasf; 
that it in no circumstances undergoes any process 
like combustion, but is actually incapable of being 
inflamed 3 that the increase of heat, during the 
shining of glow-worms, is an accompaniment and 
not an effect of the phenomenon, and depends upon 
the excited state of the insect, and lastly, that heat 
and electricity increase the exhibition of hght, merely 
by operating like other stimuli, upon the vital pro- 
perties of the animal." 

On the passage from Madeira to Rio de Janeiro, 
the sea was observed, by Sir Joseph Banks, to be 
unusually luminous, flashing in many parts like 
Jightning; he directed some of the water to be hauled 

• Sec Saturday Mag^atine, Vol. II., p. 236. 

t Photpbonis burns intensely when exposed to this gas. 



up, in which he discovered two kinds of animals that 
occasioned the phenomenon j the one a crustaceons 
creature, which he called the cano&r fulgens, and the 
other a large species of Medusa, to which he gave 
the name of Pellucens, 

i 
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The Medusa Pellucens is one of the most splendid 
of the luminous inhabitants of the ocean, the flashes 




ME9USA PjCLLVonrs. One qnartcr Uie sise of natnra. 

of light being so vivid as to affect the eye of the 
spectator. 

The Pyrosoma Atlantica was discovered by Peron, 
during his voyage from Europe to the Mauritius, 
and the sudden appearance of an immense group of 
these creatures, appears to have produced a very 
striking effect 5 he thus describes the incident. 

" We had for some time been detained by calms in 
the middle of the equatorial regions, and were only 
able to increase our latitude, by the aid of the sud- 
den stormy gusts of wind, peculiar to the§e climates. 
In the evening we had experienced one of the most 
violent of these gusts; the heavens were in every 
quarter covered with heavy clouds, and a profound 
darkness hung over all j the wind blew with violence, 
and our vessel made great way. On a sudden there 
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appeared at a little distance from 
us, what seemed to be an enor- 
mous sheet of phosphorus, 
stretched out upon the wuvos ; it 
occupied a great space in front 
of us. This spectacle, under 
the circumstances I have just 
described, had something ro- 
mantic, imposing, and majestic 
in it, which attracted all our 
notice. 

** Every one, on board both 
vessels, hurried to the prow, to 
enjoy so singular an appearance. 
We soon came up with the 
phenomenon, and perceived at 
once that this brilliant light was 
caused, simply, by the presence 
of an innumerable quantity of 
large zoophytes, which, lifted 
up by the waves, and carried 
forward along with them, were 
floating at different depths, and 
appeared to partake of various 
forms. The individuals which 
were situated deep in the water, 
and were imperfectly seen, ap- 
peared like large masses bound together, or rather, 
like enormous red ballsy while those which appeared 
on the surface of the waves, perfectly resembled 
cylinders of red-hot iron. 

" In the mean time, all the naturalists' of both 
vessels were equally strenuous in their endeavours 
to obtain these singular creatures. One of our party 
soon succeeded in withdrawing from the water more 
than thirty or forty, which we immediately proceeded 
to examine. The length of these animals differed 
from three to seven inches, their form was lengthened 
and nearly cyUudrical. As to their colour, when in 
a state of rest, or immediately after death, they were 
of a transparent yellow, mixed with a dirty green ; 
but when; during life, they spontaneously contracted 
themselves, if they could be induced to this act by 
gentle irritation, they became instantly of the colour 
of molten iron of extreme brilliancy, but in the same 
manner as this metal, as it becomes cooler, they 
assumed a host of agreeable, delicate, and varying 
tints, such as red, pink, orange, green, and azure blue. 
This last colour, above all, was as bright as it was 
pure. 

*^ I may here observe,*' says Peron, " that during 
the whole of our long and numerous voyages in the 
midst of different seas, we never afterwards observed 
any animals resembling these, so that it would appear 
that they are confined between the 19th and 20th 
degrees of longitude, to the east of the meridian of 
Paris, and the 3rd and 4th degrees of north latitude.** 



THE LAST DAYS AND THOUGHTS OF 
DR. JOHNSON, 

PROM THK LKTTERS OF MRS. HANNAH MORK. 

Dec. 1784. 
Poor dear Johnson! he is past all hope. The 
dropsy has brought him to the point of death : his 
legs are scarified, but nothing will do. I have, 
however, the comfort to hear that his dread of dying 
is in a great measun^ subdued, and now he says *' the 
bitterness of death is past,'* [We have been told 
in previous letters of the same writer, that this 
great man's dread of death had been exceedingly 
great.] He sent, the other day, for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds) and^ after much serious conversation, told 



him, he had three favours to beg of him *, and he 
hoped he would not refuse a dying fKend, be they 
what they would. Sir Joshua promised. The 
first was, that he would never paint on a Sunday; 
the second, that he would forgive him thirty pounds 
that he had lent him, as he wanted to leave them to 
a distressed family ; the third was, that he would 
read the Bible whenever he had an opportunity, and 
that he would never omit it on a Sunday. There 
was no difficulty on the first point -, but at length. 
Sir Joshua promised to gratify him in all. How 
delighted should I be to hear the dying discourses of 
this great and good man, now that faith has subdued 
his fears. I wish I could see him. 

In a letter written at a subsequent period, we find 
the following very interesting particulars, not generally 
known. The writer is recording a conversation 
which she had with the Rev. Mr. Storry^ respectmg 
Dr. Johnson. 

We were riding together near Ck>lche8ter, when I 
asked Mr. S. whether he had ever heard that Dr. 
Johnson had expressed great dissatisfaction with 
himself, on the approaclT of death, and that in reply 
to friends, who, in order to comfort him, spoke of 
his writings in defence of vhrtue and religion, he had 
said '* admitting all you urge to be true, how can I 
tell when I have done enough.'* Mr. S. assured me 
that what I have just mentioned was perfectly 
correct, and then added the following interesting 
particulars. 

Dr. Johnson, said he, did feel as you describe, 
and was not comforted by the ordinary topics of 
conversation which were addressed to him. In 
consequence, he desired to see a clergyman, and 
particularly described the views and character of the 
person whom he wished to consult. After some 
consideration, a Mr. Winstanley was named, and the 
Doctor requested Sir John Hawkins to write a note in 
his name, requesting Mr. W.*s attendance as a 
minister. 

Mr. W., who was in a very weak state of health, 
was quite overpowered on receiving the note, and felt 
appalled by the very thought of encountering the 
talents and learning of Dr. Johnson. In his 
embarrassment, he went to his friend Colonel Pownall, 
and told him what had happened, asking, at the 
same time, for his advice how to act. Thfi Colonel 
who was a pious man, urged him immediately to 
follow what appeared to be a remarkable leading of 
IVovidence, and f6r the time, argued his friend out 
of his nervous apprehension -, but after he had left 
Mr. Pownall, Mr. W.'s fears returned in so great a 
degree, as to prevail upon him to abandon the 
thought of a personal interview with the Doctor. He 
determined, in consequence, to write him a letter ; 
that letter I think Mr. Storry said he had seen, at 
least a copy of it, and part of it he repeated to me, 
as follows : 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the honour of your 
note, and am very sorry that the state of my health 
prevents my compliance with your request 3 but my 
nerves are so shattered, that I fed as if I should be 
quite confounded by your presence, and instead of 
promoting, should only injure the cause in which 
you desire my aid. Permit me, therefore, to write 
what I should wish to say, were I present I can 
easily conceive what wotdd be the subjects of your 
inquiry. I can conceive that the views of yourself 
have changed with your condition, and that on the 
near approach of death, what you once considered 
mere peccadillos, have risen into mountains of guilt, 
while your best actions have dwindled into nothing. 
On whichever side you look, you see only positive 
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tranigressioiifl, or defective obedience ; ahd hence in 
flelf-despair^ are eagerly inquiring, *' What shall I do 
to be saved ?** I say to yon in the language of the 
Baptist, '' Behold the Lamb of God/' &c. &c. When 
Sir John Hawkins came to this part of Mr. W/s 
letter, the Doctor interrupted him anxiously, asking, 
''Do€8 he $ay $o? Read it again Sir John." Sh* 
John complied, upon which the Doctor said, *' I must 
see the man, write again to him !" A second note 
was accordingly sent ; but even this repeated solici- 
tation could not prevail over Mr. W.*s fears. He was 
led, however,* by it, to write again to the Doctor, 
renewing and enlarging upon the subject of his first 
letter ; and these communications, together with the 
conversation of the late Mr. Latrobe, who was a 
particular ftiend of Dr. Johnson, appear to have been 
blessed by God, in bringing this great man to the 
renunciation of self, and a simple reliance on Jesus 
as his Saviour, thus also communicating to him that 
peace which he had found the world could not give, 
and which, when the world t^as fading from his view, 
was to fill the void, and dissipate the gloom, even of 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

I cannot conclude without remarking what honour 
God has hereby put upon the doctrine of faith in a 
crucified Saviour. The man whose intellectual 
powers had awed all around him, was in his turn 
made to tremble, when the period arrived when all 
knowledge is useless, and vanishes away, except the 
knowledge of the true God, and of Jeans Christ, 
whom he has sent. Effectually to attain this know- 
ledge, this giant in literature must become a little 
child. The man looked up to as a prodigy of wisdom, 
must become a fool, that he might be wise. What a 
comment is this upon that word, ''The loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be laid low, and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day.'* 

Another anecdote from the same source, relating to 
the last hours and thoughts of this great man, is 
highly interesting. 

FROM MRS. HANNAH MORE. 

Mr. Pepys wrote me a very kind letter on the 
death of Johnson, thinking I should be impatient to 
hear ' something relating to his last hours. Dr. 
Brocklesby, his physician, was with him ; he said to 
him a little before he died, " Doctor, you are a worthy 
man, and my friend, but I am afraid you are no 
Christian ! What can I do better for you, than offer 
up in your presence, a prayer to the great God, that 
you may become a Christian in every sense of the 
word !** Instantly he fell on his knees, and put up 
a fervent prayer 5 when he got up, he caught hold of 
his hand with great earnestness, and cried, " Doctor, 
you do not say Amen." The Doctor looked foolishly, 
but after a pause, cried " Amen !" Johnson said, " My 
dear doctor, believe a dying man, there is no salvation 
but in the sacrifice of the Lamb of God : go home, 
write down my prayer, and every word I have said, 
and bring it me to-morrow." Brocklesby did so. 

Al fipiend desired Dr. Johnson would make his will, 
and as Hume in his last moments had made an impious 
declaration of his opinions, he thought it would tend 
to counteract the poison, if Johnson would make a 
Public confession of his faith in his will. He said 
he would ; seized the pen with great earnestness, and 
asked what was the usual form of beginning a will. 
His friend told him. After the usual forms he wrote, 
" I offer my soul to the great and merciful God, I offer 
it full of pollution, but in full assurance that it will 
be cleansed in the blood of the Redeemer." And for 
some time he wrote on with the same vigour and 



qririt as if he had been in perfect health. When he 
expressed some of his former dread of dying. Sir 
John said, '^ If you, Doctor, have these fears, what 
is to become of me and otiiers ?" " Oh ! Sir," said be, 
'' I have written piously, it is true ; but I have lived 
too much like other men." It was a consolation to 
him, however, in his last hours, that he had never 
written in derogation of religion or virtue. He 
talked of his death and funeral, at times, with great 
composure. On the Monday morning, he fell into a 
sound sleep, and continued in that state for twelve 
hours, and then died without a groan. 

No action of his life became him like the leaving 
it His death makes a kind of era in hterature ; 
piety and goodness will not easily find a more able 
defender 5 it is delightful to see him set, as it were, 
his dying seal to the profession of his life, and to the 
truth of Christianity. 

I now recollect, with melancholy pleasure, two 
little anedotes of this departed genius, indicating a 
zeal for religion, which one cannot but admhre, 
however characteristically rough. When the Abbe 
Raynal was introduced to him, upon the Abb^ s 
advancing to take his hand. Dr. J. drew back, and 
put his hands behind him, and afterwards replied to 
the expostulation of a friend, " Sir, I will not shake 
hands with an infidel." At another time, I remember 
asking him, if he did not think the Dean of Derry a 
very agreeable man, to which he made no answer ; 
and on my repeating my question, '' Child," said he, 
" I will not speak any thing in favour of a Sabbath- 
breaker, to please you, nor any one else," ■ T . 



Wrbn passing near the Riet river-gate, and while our 
oxen were grazing. Van Wyk, the colonist, related to us 
the following interesting circumstance. "It is now,*' he 
said, " more than two years since, in the very place where 
we stand, I ventured to take one of the most daring shots 
that ever was hazarded. My wife was sitting within the 
house, near the door, the children were play ins about her, 
and I was without, near the house, busied in £)ing some 
thing to a wagon, when suddenly, though it was midnday, 
an enormous lion appeared, came up and laid himself 
Quietly down in the shade, upon the very threshold of the 
aoor. My wife, either frozen with fear, or aware of the 
danger attending any attempt to fly, remained motionless 
in her place, while the children took refuge in her lap. 
The cry they uttered attracted my attention, and I hastened 
towarrls the door; but my astonishment may well be 
conceived, when I found the entrance to it barred in such a 
way. Although the animal had not seen me, unarmed as 
I was, escape seemed impossible ; yet I glided gently, 
scarcely knowing what I nieant to do, to the side of my 
house, up to the window of my chamber, where I knew my 
loaded gun was standing. By a most happy chance I had 
set it into the corner close by the window, so that I could 
reach it with my hand; for, as you may perceive, the 
opening is too small to admit of my having got in ; and, 
still more fortunately, the door of the room was epen, so 
that I could see tlie whole . danger of the scene. The lion 
was beginning to move, perhaps )vith the intention of 
making a spring. There was no longer an) time to tliink; 
I called softly to the mother not to be' alarmed; and 
invoking the name of the Lord, fired my piece ! The ball 
passed directly over the hair of my boy's head, and lodged 
m the forehead of the lion, immediately over his eyes, 
which shot forth, as it were, sparks of fire, and stretched 
him on the ground, so that he never stin-ed more." 
Indeed, we all shuddered as we listened to this relation. 
Never, as he himself observed, was a more daring attempt 
hazarded. Had he failed in his aim, mother and children 
were all inevitably lost ; if the boy had moved, he had been 
struck ; the least turn in the lion, and the shot had not 
been mortal to him. To have taken an aim ot him without, 
was impossible ; while the shadow of any one advancing 
in the bright sun, would have betrayed him ; to consum- 
mate the whole, the head of the creature was in some sort 
protected by the door-|)osU'— Lichtsnstbins Travels, 
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THE WELLINGTON SHIELD. 
No. X. The Entry into Toulovse. 

Notwithstanding the repeated defeats which Socdt 
had experienced in his attempts to relieve the 
fortresses of St. Sebastian's and Pamplona, he was 
imwilling, without a further (truggle, to abandon the 
hope of saving them from eapture. Accordingly, on 
the 31st of August, he made a desperate attack on 
the left wing of the aUies, covering the siege of St. 
Sebastian's 3 his efforts being directed entirely against 
a corps of Spaniards, who were posted on the bKcights 
of St. Marcial. The French, despising their anta- 
gonists, advanced with extreme confidence up the steefy 
acclivity; but the brave defenders, waiting till their 
assailants had nearly gained the summit, charged them 
with the bayonet, and at once breaking dieir column, 
pursued them with slaughter. On the very day that 
this attack was macfe, the town of St Sebastian's 
was carried by assault, and the garrison driven into 
the castle, which held out for only a few days longer. 
The left wing of the allies being thui disengaged, 
preparations were made for the invasion of France. 
It was not possible to act on the offensive upon a 
great scale, until the fall of Pamplona; but, on 
the 31st of October, the garrison of that fortress, 
to the number of 4000, having exhausted the whole 
of their provisions, surrendered prisoners of war, 
and thus disengaged the right of the allies finom the 
task of covering the blockade. 

The winter set in unusually wet and inclement; 
the low grounds, in the vicinity of the rivers 
which separated the hostile armies, were become 
one continued marsh; and the troops on both 
sides remained quiet in their cantonments. This 
repose lasted, with scarcely any interruption, till 
the middle of February, 1814, when, the weather 
becoming more favourable. Lord Wellington resolved 
to take the field, and leavir^ a part of his army to 
invest Bayonne, with the remainder to carry the war 
into the heart of France. By the 26th, a bridge of 
boats was laid down across the Adour (on the banks 
of which Bayonne stands), about two miles and a 
half below that town, and scarcely a mile from the 
sea. The operation was one of great difficulty, for 
the river is 270 yards broad, and the tide and ripple 
are so formidable as to preclude the use of any thing 
smaller than decked vessels of twenty or thirty tons* 
^ burden. The French had never thought of guarding 
^ this passage, deeming the width and depth of the 
river, and the rapidity of its current, to be obstacles 
of too formidable a nature to be overcome ; and the 
town was thus blockaded on both sides of the Adour, 
without any serious resistance. 

While the left of the aUied army was thus occupied. 
Lord Wellington was leading the remainder towards 
the interior of the French territory, dislodging the 
enemy from the positions which they occupied, as he 
advanced. Leaving Bayonne to its own resources, 
Soult immediately concentrated his forces behind the 
Gave de Pau, at Orthes, and taking up a very strong 
position, appeared determined to await the issue of a 
battle. On the 27th, the British attacked him, and 
met with an obstinate resistance from his troops, 
who showed, on this occasion, a spirit more determined 
than ordinary ; but the enemy at length gave way, 
and fled with precipitation; but the victory was 
marked by an incident, " for the possible consequences 
of which," says the author of Annals of the Peninsular 
Campaigns, " no success, however brilliant, could have 
made compensation. During the engagement. Lord 
Wellington was struck by a grape-shot, which drove 
the pommel of his «woffd against his side with such 



violence, as to occasion a severe cfxitusion. He was, 
in consequence, unable to cross the intersected 
country in his front, in time to direcft the movement 
of the different divisions in pursuit. But for this 
misfortune, the results of Orthed would probably 
have been even more decisive." 

After this defeat, Soult was forced, by Lord Wel- 
lington's manoeuvres, to retreat to St. Sever, upon 
the Adour, in the direction of Bourdeaux ; but the 
allies being compelled to halt by the unfavourableness 
of the weather, the Marshal took the opportunity of 
ascending the Adour, with the view of drawing near 
the Pjrrenees, and transferring the seat of war to that 
quarter. The road to Bourdeaux was thus left open 
to the allies ; and Lord Wellington, assured that a 
powerful party existed in that city, in favour of the 
legitimate sovovign of France, despatched Marshal 
Beresford, with a strong force, to drive out the French 
military, and afford the hihabitants an opportUQity 
of declaring their sentiments. This object was accom- 
plished without any resistance, and Marshal Beresford 
entered the city on the 12th of March. Soult was 
closely pressed by his opponent, and at length, on the 
24th, he retired into Toulouse, breaking down all the 
bridges as he passed 

Three days aftierwards, the allies arrived in front of 
that city, on the left bank of the Garonne; and, 
having succeeded, on the 4th of April, in throwing a 
bridge across the river, prepared at once to act on the 
offensive. In the xn^an while Soult had been dili- 
gently providing against the attack, neglecting no 
means of defence of which he could avail himself. 
Toulouse possessed many local advantages ; its walls, 
though old, being of great thickness, and covered, on 
three fourths of their extent, by the great canal of 
Languedoc, or the waters of the Garonne. But the 
French Marshal, considering their defences insufficient, 
had taken up a formidable position on a range of 
heights, covering the approach to the eastern side of 
the city, which he had strongly fortified by intrench- 
ments and redoubts. This it was absolutely necessary 
to attack; and. Lord Wellington having made his dis- 
positions for that purpose, they were carried into suc- 
cessful execution on the 1 0th of April. The French 
were driven successively from all their redoubts ; and 
at night every one of their posts was withdrawn 
within their intrenched line, behind the canal. Tou- 
louse was now enclosed on three sides, and a very short 
time would have sufficed to enable the allies to com- 
plete its investment. Soult was summoned to sur- 
render, but he replied that he would rather bury 
himself in the ruins of the city; yet he was too well 
aware of the difficulty of his situation to entertain 
any hope of success. " He had, however," says 
Colonel Jones, ''at his disposal 35,000 troops, and 
desperation might have given a force to his expiring 
efforts, which would have occasioned a severe loss to 
the brave men who held him encaged ; and as the 
conclusion of peace, though not officially known, was 
too credibly reported to be doubted, the victor, de- 
sirous of avoiding an unnecessary effusion of blood, 
permitted the French army, without molestation, to 
file out of the town, in the night of the 1 1th, by the 
road of Carcassone, passing within cannon-shot under 
the heights of Pugada, crowned by his troops, and 
bristling with his artillery." 

The allies entered Toulouse on the following morn- 
ing, not as conquerors, but as friends and deliverers j 
they were received with enthusiastic acclamations, 
and the white flag was hoisted by the inhabitants, in 
token of their allegiance to the ancient dynasty of 
the Bourbon kings. On the evening of the sam^ 
day, messengers arrived from Paris, to inform LoiU 
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Wellington that the Allied Sovereigns had declared 
they would enter into no fresh negotiations with 
Buonaparte, because of his bad faith -, that the senate 
had passed resolutions, declaring that he had forfeited 
all right to the crown, and absolving the soldiers and 
the nation from their oaths of allegiance j finally, 
that he had submitted to their decree, and was 
allowed to retire to Elba, with the independent 
sovereignty of that island. 

''It was in the theatre,** says Mr. Southey, ''that 
this news was published, for the theatre was not 
closed that night : the dead were lying all around the 
walls ; the hospitals, and many of the houses were 
fiHed with wounded, all of whom were not yet brought 
in. The inhabitants themselves had been, by the 
mercy of Providence, spared from the horrors of an 
assai^t, of a blockade, which would speedily have 
caused famine; and from the evils of fire and sword 
which they apprehended $ and it was the theatre at 
Toulouse that was opened, not the churches ! — But 
the play was altered, and Richard Goeur de Lion was 
represented for the sake of its applicable passages 
and songs. Nothing could exceed the cheering at these 
passages, except the bursts of applause with which 
Lord Wellington was received and greeted, whenever 
he moved; only those who know the French- charac- 
ter, said one who was present, could imagine the ex- 
cessive joy of the people, — they shouted and wept, 
and shouted again.*' 

The officers who brought the news from Paris, passed 
through Bourdeaux, and a communication was made 
from thence to Sir John Hope, who commanded the 
force blockading Bayonne; but, the information not 
being official. Sir John did not think proper to notify 
it officially to General Thouvenot, the governor of the 
garrison. He desired however that the officers on 
the out-posts should communicate the intelligence to 
the French officers at their advanced picquets, in the 
hope that it might prevent any hostilities in the mean 
time. The intimation seems to have produced a very 
different effect, for early on the morning of the 14th 
» sortie was made in great force, ft-om the intrenched 



camp in front of the citadel of Bayonne, upon the 
position occupied by the allies. The assailants were 
driven back with great slaughter, but not without a 
loss to the blockading force of more than eight 
hundred, in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; Sir John 
Hope himself being among the captured. It is 
melancholy to think that so many brave men should 
have been sacrificed to the incredulity of the French 
governor ; and he has even been charged with ha\ ing 
acted under a less excusable motive, and having 
planned the affair rather with the wish to gratify a 
bitter feeling of enmity towards the allies, than in 
the hope of attaining any military object. At all 
events his conduct contrasts strongly with the humane 
forbearance of the Duke of Wellingtx)n, in allowing 
the French army to withdraw from Toulouse, when 
he might have destroyed it. 

These events were quickly followed by a defini- 
tive arrangement for the suspension of hostilities; 
soon after which, the Portuguese and Spaniards re- 
crossed the Pyrenees, and the British embarked for 
England. Thus terminated the war which had now 
been waged for seven years in the Peninsula and the 
South of France. 

Rbasing makes a full man, couversation a ready man, 
writing an exact man. — Bacon. 

Words are like leaves, and where they most abound. 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

Pride is seldom delicate, it will please itself with very 
mean advantages : and envy feels not its own happiness, 

but when it may be compared with the misery of others. 

Johnson. 



Aristotle, when asked by what criterion we should judge 
of the merit of a book, replied. When the author has said 
every thing he ought, nothing but what he ought, and says 
that as he ought. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF ST. PETEIUSBUR6H. 



St. PETBRSBURon, the modem capital of the Russian 
Empire, is situated on the coast of the Baltic Sea, at the 
head of that part of it which is called the Gulf of Finland. 
It is the most northerly metropolis of Europe, hcing placed 
in the high latitude of nearly sixty degrees. It is a noble 
city, and one, the sight of which well repays the task of 
visiting it ; and its beauty is the more remarkable, on 
account of the quickness of its growth, which occupied a 
shorter space of time than has been needed for the erection 
of many single buildings. Without doubt, it is now enti- 
tled to rank among the finest cities of Europe, and in some 
respects it must be allowed to surpass them ; yet, scarcely 
more than a hundred and thirty years have elapsed since 
the ground on which it stands was covered by only the 
miserable huts of a few poor fishermen 

FOUNDATION AND HISTORY 

This modern capitol of Russia was founded by Peter the 
Great, whose name, indeed, it bears. The grand object of 
that celebrated monarch was to make his subjects a com- 
mercial people ; for he was fully sensible of their low rank in 
the scale of civilized Europe, and well knew that nothing 
would more strongly conduce to their improvement than that 
intercourse with otner countries which is consequent upon 
traffic. But, to the attainment of his object, a free and unin- 
terrupted communication with the ocean was essential; and 
this the Russians had not The sea which bounded their 
territory in the cold regions of the north, was shut up 
during half the year, besides being far distant and difficult 
of access at all times : and the Baltic was in the hands of 
Peter's most powerful enemies, the Swedes, whose troops 
were masters of the provinces on its shores, while their 
ships swept its waters in triumph. The Czar resolved, 
however, to gain a footing upon this sea, and it was not 
long before he accomplished his purpose. 

At the beginning of the IStli century, he commenced 
a war against Sweden, and in the course of two years his 
efforts to drive her troops from the provinces of Ingria and 
Carelia, on either side of the Gulf of Finland, were attended 
with considerable success. One of his exploits was the 
capture of a fortress on the north bank of the Neva, near 
to the spot where St. Petersburgh now stonds ; and when 
this was accomplished, the czar called a council of war with 
a view to determine whether he should strengthen the 
fortifications of this new conauest, or look out for another 
position more extensive, and less distant from the sea. 
The latter course was adopted, and the choice fell upon 
one of the islands, formed by the branches of the Neva, at 
the spot where that river empties itself into the Gulf of 
Finland. The fortress which thus arose was named St 
Petersburgh ; and from this beginning sprang the present 
capital of Uie Russian empire. 

The difficulties encountered by Peter in his attempt to 
erect a city on the spot which he had selected, were ex- 
tremely great, and would certainly have deterred a less 
obstinate man from persevering in it. Tlie situation was 
highly unfavourable: the banks of the Neva, and the 
islands at its mouth, were covered with brushwood and 
swamps, while the country around was little else than an 
immense marsh. But the czar s resolution was taken, and 
he adhered to it with his characteristic pertinacity. Orders 
were issued for the gathering of workmen from all narts of 
his empire ; Russians, Tartars, Cossacks, Colmucks, and 
peasants of various races, in number manv thousands, all 
repaired to the chosen spot to execute the designs of their 
despotic master. How Peter contrived, with such a motley 
crowd of unskilful labourers, to succeed in the accomplish- 
ment of his scheme, is a matter of considerable wonder. 
The poor men suffered severe privations ; throughout their 
heavy task they were wholly unnrovided with the necessary 
tools, not having even those which we regard as requisite 
in the simplest operations of labour, — ^the common spade 
and pickaxe. " Notwithstanding which," says a contem- 
porary writer, "the work went on with such expedition that 
it was surprising to see the fortress raised within less than 
five months, though the earth, which is very scarce there- 
abouts, was, for the greater part, carried by the labourers 
in the skirts of their clothes, and in bags mode of rags and 
old mats ; the use of wheelbarrows being then unknown.'* 
Within this fortress afew v«ooden habitations were erected ; 



and on the adjacent bank of the river a small hut of the 
same material was built for the residence of the czar himself. 

But an event soon occurred which brought much joy to 
Peter, and gave him fresh spirit to proceed in his under- 
taking. ''Five months*' says a writer in the Family 
Library *< had scarcely elapsed, when a report was brought 
to the czar that a large ship, under Dutch colours, was 
standing into the river. It may be supposed that this was 
a joyful piece of intelhgence for the founder. It was 
nothing short of realizing the wish nearest his heart — to 
open the Baltic for the nations of Europe to trade with his 
dominions: it constituted them his neighbours; and he 
at once anticipated the day when his ships would abo fioai 
on his own waters ; would beat the Swedish navy, and 
drive them from a sea in which they hod long rode trium- 
phant with undivided sway. No sooner was the commu- 
nication made, than the czar, with his usual rapidity, set off 
to meet ^is welcome stranger. The skipper was invited to 
the house of Prince Menzikoff; he sat down at table; and, 
to his great astonishment, found that he was placed next the 
czar, and had actually been served by him. But not less 
astonished and delighted was Peter, on learning that the ship 
belonged to, and had been freighted by, an old Zaardam 
friend, with whom he had resided, Cornelius Calf. Per 
mission was immediately ^ven to the skipper to land his 
cargo, consisting of salt, wme, and other articles of provi 
sions, free of all duties. Nothing could be more acceptable 
to the inhabitants of the new city than this cargo, the 
whole of which was purchased by Peter, Menzikoff, and 
the several officers; so that Auke Wybes^ the skipper, 
made a most profitable adventure. On his departure he 
received a present of 500 ducats, and each man of the crew 
100 rix-doUars, as a premium for the first ship that had 
entered the port of St. Petersburgh. In the same year 
another Dutch ship arrived, with a cargo of hams, cheese, 
butter, gin, &c., and received the same premium : and the 
third was given to an English ship which entered the port 
in the first year of the bmlding of the city.*' 

A church was erected after the citadel ; and priests were 
ordered to attend from Moscow. Merchants, mechanics, 
and tradesmen of various descriptions, were likewise di 
rected to renair to the new city; and no means were 
neglected of nastening its improvement. At the end of 
twelve months it had reached a respectable size, and is 
said to have contained huts and houses to the number of 
thirty thousand. The price of this success was di«adful ; 
it is said to have included the sacrifice of a hundred 
thousand lives. By degrees, however, matters went on more 
prosperously, and the progress of the city became rapid in 
proportion. In the year 1700 the first edifice of brick 
was built ; and five years afterwards the czar ordered that 
all houses thenceforth erected should be constructed of 
the same material. At the same time the nobility and 
principal merchants were commanded each to have a re- 
sidence in St. Petersburgh ; and ever^ vessel navigating 
to the city was required to bring a certain quantity of stone 
for the use of the public works. 

At one period of his life Peter had fixed on a regular 
plan for the arrangement of his new capital ; but he never 
carried it into execution. He continued, however, till the 
day of his death, carefully to watch over the progress of the 
city ; omitting no measures that might conduce to its im- 
provement. His successors followed in the same path; 
and, among them, Catherine the Second is especially dis- 
tinguished for the zeal which she displayed in following 
out the designs of the great founder. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

St. Petersburgh is built partly on the banks of the Neva, 
and partly on some islands at its mouth ; its circumference 
is very extensive, somewhat exceeding eighteen English 
miles. The most important di\i8ion is that seated on the 
left bank; it includes the district which is called the 
Admiralty quarter, and which contains the naval establish- 
ments, together with the palaces of the emperor and the 
principal public buildings. On the right bank stands the 
more ancient part of the city, presenting pretty much the 
same appearance as in the days of its great founder ; it is 
intersected with canals, and has narrow streets, with houses 
chiefly of wood. Altogether it possesses considerable re- 
semblance io a Dutch town ; and Peter indeed professedly 
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built H in iriditation of Amsteidam*. The islands which 
St. Petersburgfa occupies are five in number, — ^two large, 
and three smaller onee : the former are — the island of St. 
Petersburffh, on which Peter oridnally built his fortress, 
and Vassiieiostrow or the island of Vassilei; the latter, it is 
unnecessary ibr us to particularize. 

The whole of this capital is intersected with numerous 
canals, which, with their bridges and granite quays, contri- 
bute much to its beauty. But these channels do not serve 
the purpose of ornament only ; besides their use as drains, 
they afford a receptacle, to a certain extent, for the accu- 
mulation of waters which a long-continued westerly wind 
produces at the head of the Gulf of Finland. We have 
before observed that the original site of this metropolis 
was little better than one vast morass ; in the lapse of 
years its features have of course been much changed, but 
the level of the city is still so low as to render it constantly 
liable to inundation. Indeed, on more than one occasion, 
it has been threatened with a total submersion; in the 
year 1796, the water rose seventeen feet above the level of 
the river. Many of our readers probably recollect the 
inundation of 1824, which accompanied the tremendous 
storm; the loss of life and property then incurred was 
considerable. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE. 
Thkre is scarcely a single subject on which the judgment 
of travellers approaches so nearly to unanimity, as the 
magn^cence which characterizes the general appearance 
of St. Petersburgh. " It is not possible,** says the late 
Bishop James, ^ to ^ve an account capable of portraying 
fkithfhllv the surprise and astonishment generally expe- 
rienced by the stranger who, after the wild country he has 
just quitted, enters the city of Petersburgh: its effects 
would be stupendous even without the aid of this contrast : 
whatever beauties may have been shadowed out by imagi- 
nary anticipation, every idea falls short of the excellence 
of Uie original ; and every former relation one has heard 
seems to describe it in terms of admiration &r too cold. 
It is a city of new-built palaces, where the residences of in- 
dividuals vie with the effusions of imperial magnificence ; and 
where the buildings destined for public works hold a rank of 
ostentation still more striking, and are of a magnitude well 
agreeing with the mighty concerns of this vast empire." 

A more recent traveller, Mr. John Barrow, jun., 
speaks to the same effect, though in simpler language. 
*<My first impression," he says, *'on landing, was that 
Petersburgh was a city of palaces, and unquestionably the 
most splendid and magnificent in the whole world. Its massy 
and regular buildings, apparentiy of stone, overwhelm one 
with wonder, by their extent and magnitude. Nothing 
that I had yet seen — and I have seen the principal cities 
of Europe— seemed to be deserving of a comparison ; nor, 
to say the truth, was this, my first impression, obliterated 
by subsequent and closer examination. * 

It seems, indeed, to be generally admitted, that in the 
number, the immensity, the solidity, and the elegance of 
its public buildinffs, St Petersburgh surpasses every other 
city of Europe ; they have been skilfully grouped together 
in masses, and their concentrated effect is overwhelming. 
But, on the other hand, this excellence is only partial, and 
confined to particular districts ; and, taken as a whole, the 
Russian capital is pronounced decidedly inferior to London 
or Paris. Its public edifices are not, individually speaking, 
equal to those of our own metropolis ; and it cannot be 
said to possess a single building fit to be compared with 
St. PauVs, Westminster-abbey, Greenwich-hospital, or 
perhaps Somerset-house. The Cathedral church of Cazan 
is far inferior to St. PauFs ; '' indeed," says Mr. Morton, 
*' no comparison can be instituted between them. Where 
shall we find,** continues the same writer, ''in St. Peters- 
burgh, an edifice equal to our venerable Westminster abbey? 
The convent of St. Alexander Neuskoi cannot be put in 
competition with it. The Post-office, in St. Martin*s-le- 
grand, is a striking and elegant piece of architecture : so, 
in a less degree, is the Bank of England ; while the Post- 
ot&» of the Russian metropolis has nothing in its exterior 
to recommend it ; nor has the Assignation Bank ; which» 
on the contrary, is a mean building. The Winter Palace is 
an immense structure, but cannot in my opinion, be com- 
pared, as to its beau^, with Somerset-house. The only 
edifice to which we have nothing similar is the palace of the 
Etat Major ; this is certainly a most splendid and magnifi- 
cent pile of building ; but I venture to ask whether its great- 
neu be Dol the prineipal cause of the admiration it excites.** 
* See th« Saturday Magasini, Yol« IV*i P« 34, 



THE NEVA. 

The Neva forms a very prominent feature in St. Petera- 
bur^h, and the Russians have carefully availed themselves 
of the advantages which it offers for the improvement of 
their capital. Tliis river runs from the Lake Ladoga into 
the Gulf of Finland ; its length scarcely exceeds thirty-five 
miles, and its breadth, as it flows through the city, varies 
firom 300 to 400 yards. Its appearance is very different 
from that usually presented by a stream flowing through a 
large metropolis ; its waters are perfectiy pure, and of a 
beautiful transparent blue colour. There is no permanent 
bridge established over it; for its depth, and the rapidity 
of its current, prevent the erection of piers sufficiently 
strong to withstand the vast masses of ice which come 
floating down iu winter from the Lake Ladoga, while th& 
lowness of its banks forms an obstacle to the application of 
the suspension principle. There are, however, three ponton 
bridges, by which the communication is maintained between 
the northern and the southern districts of this capital ; of 
these the principal is the Isaac Bridge, which stretches 
across from the island of Vassilei to the centre of the 
Admiralty Quarter, opening directly into the space con- 
taining the statue of Peter the Great. It is composed of 
twenty large-decked boats, well fastened to each other, and 
firmly anchored; over these is a thick flooring of planks. 
Its length is 1050 feet, and its breadth 60 ; and it has two 
drawbridges for ships to pass through. When the ice 
makes its appearance, one end of this chain of boats is 
loosened ; the whole line then swings over to the opposite 
side of the river, and there remains till the close of Uie 
winter-season. 

But if the Neva can boast of no beautiful bridges, it 
certainly possesses a far more rare attraction in the noble 
quay which lines its left bank for the distance of two whole 
miles. This is built on piles, and its height is ten feet 
above the ordinarv level of the water, which is here from 
eight to ten feet deep ; it has a good foot-pavement, and a 
parapet two feet and a half high towards the river. At 
stated distances are double flights of steps communicating 
with the water, and furnished with seats for the accommo- 
dation of passengers. The whole of this^ stupendous work 
is composed of hewn granite. 

It is a matter of regret that this superb quay should be 
interrupted about the middle of its length by the building* 
slips of the Admiralty, which cut it completely in two» 
and obstruct all view of the one portion fh>m Uie other. 
The part immediately above the Admiralty is fronted by 
the Winter-Palace of the Emperor, and the Hermitage, and 
bears the name of the Russian Quay ; the part below that 
structure is called the English Quay, because the houses 
in it, which are among the largest and the best in the city, 
were originally built and inhabited by English merchants. 
They are still, for the most part, occupied by our country 
men, and in one of them our late ambassador used to 
reside. We have given a representation of it in page 216, 
and our readers wiU atonce perceive how great an ornament 
it must be to the city. The view which it commands is 
very pleasing ; for the extensive commerce carried on at 
St. Petersburgh, gives the Neva a busUing appearance. 
Even when its waters are frozen, it affords an animated 
picture ; indeed, it is, perhaps, in the winter-season that 
the river presents its gayest picture, for nothing can be 
more lively and diversL^^ than the scenes which it then 
presents. The ice is covered with groups of persons, 
engased in different sports and occupations; and tne cele- 
brated *' hills" which are erected on its surface, afford a 
highly-popular diversion to the inhabitants. An imitation 
of these machines has at vai-ious times been exhibited in 
England, under the title of *' Russian Mountains ;*' we 
shall shortly describe the originals as used on the Nevat. 

A scaffolding is raised in the river about thirty feet in 
height, having a platform on the top, which is approached 
by a flight of steps. From this summit a doping frame of 
boards leads down to the level of the ice ; and on this are 
laid large blocks of ice, the interstices of which are filled 
with snow. Water is then poured over the whole surface 
from the top to the bottom ; and this, freezing, gives it the 
appearance of a solid compact pavement There are gene- 
rally two of these "hills'' or " mountains* placed parallel 
to each other, at a distance of ten or twelve feet, and 
having their starting-places at opposite ends. At the 
bottom of these inclined planes the snow is cleared away 

I for about 200 yards, and the sides of this course, as well as 
those of the scaffolding and platform, are protected bv 
t See also Saturday Magonns, Vol. III., p. 237. 
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planks. Upon these icy raQ-roads, sledges of corresponding 
size are placed ; and the amusement consists in walking 
up the stairs to the top of the tower, and then getting into 
the sledge, which, gliding down the hill, acquires such a 
velocity in the descent, as to carry its inmates to the further 
end of the course. 

The amusement is rather a dangerous one, and to an 
unskilflil person, attended with a considerable risk of 
breaking his bones, if not his neck. " A young English 
friend," says a late traveller, " offered to procure me a 
ticket for some private Russian mountains, but as I had 
not the opportunity of becoming practically acquainted 
with the sensation which a descent from them produces, in 
consequence of my being on the eve of departure for the 
south, I requested him to endeavour to describe it to me. 
He hesitated for a few moments, and then said, ' If you 
can form any idea of what the sensation must be while 
descending into the street, upon being suddenly flung out 
of a two-pair-of-stairs window, you will know how one feels 
in descending the Russian mountains."* The writer 
adds, that he felt no wish to try the correctness of the 
description. 

STREETS AND SQUARES. 
Thk streets and squares of St. Petersburgh are on a scale 
of magnificence unknown to European cities of greater 
antiquity; and the large space which they occupy, con- 
tributes much to increase the surface occupied by this 
metropolis. The streets are generally broad, their width 
varying from 60 to 200 feet ; and some of them are of an 
immense length. They are very regular, running, for the 
most part, in straight lines ; but, as they intersect each 
other at different kinds of angles, their appearance is 
devoid of all formality. The three sides of the Admiralty, 
which front the land, open into large clear spaces, bounded 
by noble edifices; fW)m one of these squares issue the three 
principal streets. These are called, in common with several 
other thoroughfares, Perspectives, "because," says Captain 
Jones, *• from all points of view they afford a prospect of 
the Admiralty's gilded spire, from the square before which 
they branch off as from one common centre, much in the 
fashion of the sticks of a fan." Dr. Granville says it is 
not on that account that they are so caUed, for there is 
more tiian one street, bearing the same name, which is not 
situated so as to present that great edifice at either of its 
extremities, but from their analogy to those extensive 
avenues, which lead to the country residences of the great 
in Italy, and each of which is called Vista, or Prospettiva. 

The favourite of these three streets is that called the 
Nevskoi Perspective, which is more than two miles and a 
half in length, and about twice as broad as Regent Street in 
London. It is, however, ikr inferior in its general appear- 
ance, to that celebrated thoroughfare ; its shops will not 
bear a comparison with those of its English rival, and the 
little trees which have been recently planted at its sides, 
and which one of our countrymen likens to " rows of mops," 
must greatly disfigure its beauty. One convenience it has, 
which an Englishman will duly appreciate, from ite rarity 
in the streets of continental cities, namely, a good pave- 
ment for foot-passengers. This is an improvement which 
originated with the late Emperor Alexander, who was so 
much struck with the accommodation afforded by the 
pavements in London, that, on his return to Russia, he 
issued an order for introducing them, in what we may call 
Uie "court end" of his own capital. The inhabitants were 
commanded, each to pave the space before his house, within 
a stated time; and Uiose who were remiss in their obedience, 
and neglected to perform this piece of work, had it done for 
them by the police,*— of course with some increase of expense. 

There are several bazaars at St. Petersburgh ; the chief 
of them is in the Nevskoi Perspective. It consists of an 
extensive pile of building, in tne shape of an irregular 
triangle, furnished with a court inside, and having an 
inner and an outer range of shops two stories high. An 
arcade runs before those which are exposed to the open 
air, and affords a convenient shelter in unfavourable 
weather. The shops are 340 in number; and those in 
"Which the s.ime description of articles is sold, are placed 
together. The tradesmen have no residence here; at 
night they lock up their goods, and leave them under the 
care of dogs, who well discharge the trust reposed in them. 

HOUSES, AND MODE OF WARMING THEM. 

Tbx houses of this capital, like those of Amsterdam, are 
mostly built on piles* for the soil is too marshy to afford a 



firm foundation. A few only of the wooden dweUiagt of 
Peters days now remain; and tliese are confined to the 
more ancient and less-frequented parts of the city. The 
greater part of the houses are built of brick, and faced 
with stucco, so as to resemble stone ; but tlie durability of 
this composition is materially affected by the extremes of 
heat ana cold which characterise the climate of this 
metropolis, and it generally requires repairing at the end 
of two years. The fVonts are usually decorated in a gay 
style, being coloured with yellow, and having their roofa 
formed of Uiin iron or copper plates, which are painted of 
a black, a red, or, as is more frequently the case, a greea 
hue. 

The practice is very common for the basement of private 
mansions to be converted into shops; otherwise, tliis portioa 
of the building is appropriated to the residence of the 
servants: for its small elevation above, the level of the 
pavement, renders it unfit for the use of tlie master. The 
interior is generally arranged on a grand scale, but has not 
an air of much comfort ; nor is its furniture characterized 
by that solid magnificence which we are accustomed te 
look for in the houses of the great and the opulent in our 
own country. " The rooms," says Mr. Morton, •* are 
almost universally destitute of carpets; and when this i& 
not completely the case, one room alone can boast of tha* 
distinction. The furniture is rude indeed, when compared 
with the elegant articles to be procured in London ; and 
instead of the beautiful lustres of this country, you gene- 
rally find in the mansions of the nobility at St. Petersburgh^ 
a lamp of tin, japanned or painted, and gilt, suspended 
from the ceiling: even the apartments of the Imperial 
Palace, which the public are allowed to see, although they 
contain many valuable articles, appear unfinished, ih)m the 
want of carpets and draperies." 

As the' winter of St. Petersburgh is extremely rigorous^ 
the dispositions which the inhabitants are obliged to make,, 
for keeping the interior of their houses warm, constitute a 
very important feature in their domestic arrangements. 
A Russian seldom waits later than the month of Septem- 
ber, before he begins his preparations for this purpose. 
The windows of his house are fitted with double sashes* 
which are rendered almost air-tight by means of tow, putty* 
paste, and paper; the door at the principal entrance to 
the apartments is also made double, and thus the air con* 
tained in them is nearly cut off from all communication 
with the external atmosphere. 

But his principal resource is the peetch, or stove, which 
is highly praised by some travellers, as an admirable con- 
trivance for keeping the atmosphere of a room at an 
uniform temperature*. There is one allotted to each apart- 
ment ; or if there be two rooms contiguous, it is so dispcoed 
as to warm both, by being fixed in the wall of partition.. 
This stove is built of brick or stone, cased with white 
porcelain ; it is of considerable size, rising to the top of the 
room, and thus presenting a very extensive surmce for 
giving off the heat. The internal structure is very simple. 
It consists of a firc-<^hamber, in which the wood is bunit ; 
this occupies, of course, the lower part, and is closed by 
an iron door. A system of tubes leads flrom this chamber* 
one of which, when open, serves to carry off the smoke 
and soot of the burning wood, while the others convey 
heated air all round the interior of the stove, after tlie 
combustion is completed, and the former tube closed. The 
air in these tubes communicates with that in the apartment* 
by means of a small door. One supply of fuel, when the 
fire is lighted in the morning, furnishes sufficient heat for 
the whole day, and even during the night. 

PALACES 

Thk royal palaces of St. Petersburgh are very numerous ; 
but tliey are more remarkable for the magnitude of their 
dimensions, than the beauty of their architecture. At thm 
head of them is the "Winter Palace, which is the usual 
residence of the emperor. It is an immense structure* the 
front opposite to the Neva being no less than 721 feet vsk 
length ; and its appearance is very heavv, though its im- 
mense size necessarily gives it an imposing effect One 
of its most magnificent apartments is the great hall of St. 
George, which is a hundred and fifty feet long, and sixty 
in breadth. It is surrounded by forty fluted Corinthian 
columns, having their capitals and bases of bronze richly 
gilt, and supporting a gallery decorated in a similar style 

* The Russian servants have no regular beds found for them : tk«y 
have a shoob, or sheep-skin wrapper, and this servss tikem for cloUun^ 
m the day and for a bed by night. 
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At the opposite extremity to the great entrance is placed 
the throne, which is raised on a platform of eight steps, 
covered with embroidered velvet. It is here that the 
emperor receives the foreign ambassadors in state; and 
the chapter of the military order of St. George is held in 
this room also. 

Contiguous to this palace, and communicating with it 
and with each other by covered ways raised on arches, are 
two smaller buildings called respectively the ^reat and little 
Hermitage. These constituted the favourite retirement 
of Catherine the Second, who lavished on them the trea- 
sures of imperial magnificence. Here she used to receive 
in private the principal members of her court. At these 
entertainments all ceremony was laid aside, and the em- 
press enjoyed the freedom of private life ; the attendance 
of servants was altogether dispensed with, one of the 
rooms being furnished with dumb waiters and tables, which 
ascended and descended through the floor by means of 
springs. Catherine even drew up with her' own hand 
regulations for the guidance of those whom she honoured 
with invitations ; these were fixed in the galleries leading 
to the different apartments, and a copy of them is still 
preserved in one of the rooms. They are written in French, 
and some of them are curious ; *' Sit down, if you like, 
and where you please, without being told a hundred 
times," is one of the rules, and another requests the visiters 
to leave their dignity at Uie door, as well as their hats and 
their swords. 

These buildings are now used as a depository for an 
extensive and valuable collection of paintings, books, 
ani various other objects of interest. The pictures are 
arranged in a long suite of apartments, each room being 
appropriated exclusively to the works of one master or 
school. Among them is the celebrated Houghton collec- 
tion, which was tiurchascd by Catlicrine for 20,000/., as a 
nucleus for the intended imperial gallery. " The Russians," 
says Mr. BaiTow, "lose no opportunity of putting an Eng- 
lishman in mind th«.t they once belonged to his country, 
and that Russia paid well for them.** Among the many 
curiosities contained in this palace, is an extraordinary 
clock, known by the name of VHorloge du Paon, which 
was purchased in England by Prince Potemkin, who pre- 
sented it to Catherine. "When the chimes begin to sound, 
a peacock turns toward the spectators and spreads his 
majestic tail; an owl rolls its eyes, and a cock crows; the 
cage turns round to the tinkling of small bells, and a 
winged insect marks the seconds by hopping on a mush 
room which contains the machinery of the clock. 

At a short distance from the Hermitage is the Marble 
Palace, which stands also on the Russian Quay ; we have 



given a view of it in page 209, exhibiting the front which 
looks into the Granae millionne, Catherine gave it to 
one of her nobles, and, at his death, purchased it fh>m his 
executor for two millions of rubles ; it was afterwards 
bestowed by Paul on Stanislaus Poniatowsky, the de- 
throned kin^ of Poland, who died in it. " Tlie style of 
architecture, ' says Coxe *' is magnificent, but heavy : the 
front is composed of polished granite and marble, and 
finished with such nicety, and in a style so superior to the 
contiguous buildings, that it seems to have been transported 
to the present spot like a palace in the Arabian tales, 
raised by the enchantment of Aladdin's lamp.'* The 
exterior is chiefly remarkable for the ornaments of richly- 
gilt bronze, which are scattered with profusion over its 
surface, and for the number of pilasters which are placed 
around its stories. The basement is of granite; and 
the upper portion of the structure is cased with marble 
of a black-blue colour. The interior is splendidly fitted 
up, though it is now in a somewhat neglected state 
the hall and staircase are lined with marble, as indeed 
are many of the apartments. The roof is covered with 
copper ; and '* so intense,** says Mr. Barrow, " is the heat 
of the sun during the summer, that the man who accompa- 
nied us over the building asserted he had frequently 
cooked his victuals there without the aid of a fire, — a fact 
which we saw no reason to disbelieve.** 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
0.\K of the finest buildings in St. Petersburgh is the 
Admiraltv, which, as we before obserxed, stands on the left 
bank of the Neva ; its wings extend down to the river, and 
terminate in a noble flight of granite st-^ps, leading to the 
water*s edge. This edifice presents a lar<;er regular fa9ade 
than any other building in Europe, for according to Dr. 
Gmnnlle, its principal front on the land side measures 
considerably more than one-third of an English mile in 
length. The most remarkable ornament of this building is 
its gilt spire, from which an admirable view of the city is 
obtained. The space enclosed between the tliree sides of 
this structure and the Neva, contains tlie dock-yard ; and 
here the greater part of the ships in the navy are built. 
The chief station for the fleet is Cronstadt, an island 
about twenty-two miles from St. Petersburgh ; and as the 
channel leading to it is very shallow, the vessels are 
floated down from the dock-yard on machines called 
camels. These are large wooden boxes, which, being filled 
with water, are sunk down under the ship, and fixeS so as 
to embrace it between them ; the water is then pumped 
out of them, and the ship, resting on this great empty 
vessel, is borne up by its buoyancy. The draught of watca; 
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being thas considerably lessened, tbe whole mass is enabled 
to float, where the ship by itself would touch the bottom. 

The palace of the Etat Major, to which we have before 
alluded, is the building appropriated to the service of a 
branch of the military adminibtration of Russia: it is in 
fact the palace of the Mihtary blaflF. It is an immense 
edifice; for the duties attached to this department are 
necessarily very extensive in a country where so vast an 
army is constantly kept on foot. It stands opposite to tlie 
Winter Palace, and presents the appearance of a crescent of 
lofty buildings, with an extensive wing projecting on one 
side, at right angles. The middle of Uie crescent is occu- 
pied by a colonnade of the Corinthian order ; and in the 
centre of this is a lofty arch, reachin^j nearly to the upper 
part of the building, and sculptured with military trophies. 
One of the principal divisions of this vast institution is 
composed of officers of various ranks, who are constantly 
occupied in improving the general map of the empire, as 
well as the maps of the respective governments, both for 
civil and military purposes. These surveys are said to be 
extremely well executed ; Captain Jones mentions one of 
St. Petersburgh and its environs, to the distance of five 
and twenty miles, in which every house, tree, gate, and 
wall, was correctly marked. 

The Exchange, of which we have given a view in page 
213, is situated at the eastern extremity of the Vassilei- 
ostroW, or island of Vassilei. This building, which was 
completed in 181 1, after the designs of a French architect, 
though it was not opened until the year 1816, is extensive, 
and has an elegant appearance ; but the engraving will 
convey a more conect notion of its exterior, than any 
detailed description. It looks directly on the river; the 
semicircular space in its front being terminated by a granite 
quay ; and on each side of it rises a tall column, orna- 
mented with appropriate emblems. The interior consists 
of a single hall, one hundred and twenty six feet in length 
and sixty-six in breadth, in which the Russian and foreign 
merchants meet daily at three o'clock. 

It would be impossible for us to give a detailed account 
of all the public edifices in this metropolis ; nor is it neces- 
sary that we should do so ; for they are nearly of the same 
general character, presenting few distinctions worthy of 
notice. We may simply mention the buildings belonging 
to the Academies of Sciences and the Fine Arts, together 
with the Senate House (the side of which is represented in 
our engraving, fronting the commencement of the English 
Quay) the Citadel, and the Colleges of the Holy Synod, 
now forming part of the University, as among the most 
interesting, after those which we have described, 

STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. 

Onb of the greatest ornaments of St. Petersburgh is the 
celebrated statue of its founder, which stands on a gigantic 
pedestal in the open space between the front of the Senate 
House and the side of the Admiralty. This monument is 
the work of the French artist Falconet : it has obtained a 
high reputation, and the Russians think it the finest of its 
kind in existence. The monarch is represented in the 
attitude of mounting a precipice, the summit of which he 
has nearly attained; his head is uncovered and crowned 
with laurel, while his right hand is stretched out, as in the 
act of giving benediction to his people. 

But the granite mass, which composes its pedestal, is 
unrivalled, and would have been still more remarkable, 
had the sculptor been content to leave it as he found it. 
It forins the remnant of a huge rock, which lay in a morass 
about four miles from the shore of the Gulf of Finland, and 
at the distance of about fourteen miles by water from St. 
Petersburgh. " I found the rock," says the engineer em- 
ployed, " covered with moss ; its length was forty-two feet, 
its breadth twenty-seven, and its height twenty-one feet," 
Moreover there was a convenient crack in one part of it 
which would enable the artist to break off a portion of the 
mass, so as to give the remainder the steepness of surface 
requisite for the position of the horse. " The expense and 
difficulty of transporting it," says Coxe, "were no ob- 
stacles to Catherine the Second ; the morass was drained, 
the forest cleared, and a road formed to the Gulf of Finland. 
It was set in motion on huge fViction-balls, and grooves of 
metal, by means of pulleys and windlasses, worked by five 
hundred men. In this manner it was conveyed, with forty 
men seated on the top, twelve hundred feet a day, to the 
shore ; then embarked on a nautical machine, transported 
by water to St. Petersburgh, and landed near the spot 
where it is now erected." Six months were consumed io 



this undertaking, which was certainly laborious in the 
extreme; for the rock weighed fifteen hundred tons. In 
its natural state the stone would have been a magnificent 
support for the statue ; but the artist, in his attempts to 
improve it, chiselled away half its grandeur. The inscrip • 
tion is very good, bein^ characterized by a simplicity 
completely at variance with the monument itself. *' To 
Pbter the First : Catherine the Second," is, toge- ' 
ther with the date of erection, all that is written ; and this 
is marked on opposite sides of the pedestal, in Latin and 
Russian. 
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RELIGION. 



The estabhshed religion of Russia is that of the eastern 
or Greek church ; but all other forms of worship are 
tolerated. Previous to the tenth century the inhabitants 
of this country were pagans ; and the first person of dis- 
tinction, converted to Christianity, was the grand princess 
Olga or Elga, who, in the year 953, was baptized at 
Constantinople, by the Greek patriarch. When her grand- 
son, Vladomir, became ruler, he was strongly urged by the 
respective professors of various creeds to adopt their 
religion; he seems to have determined upon embracing 
Christianity, but, before deciding which form of it to in- 
troduce in his dominions, he sent certain deputies into 
different countries to examine into the subject. The 
"Report" of these "Commissioners" is a curious document: 
"The religion of the Bulgarians" they say, "appeared to 
us extremely contemptible. They assemble in a shabby 
mosque, without deigning to put a girdle round their 
bodies. Having first made a slight nod, thev seat them- 
selves on the ground, and wag meir heads from side to 
side like fools. Their religion fails to impress the heart, or 
to raise the soul towards (^. The service is much better 
performed at Rome, but still with less order and magni- 
ficence than among the Greeks. On arriving at Constan- 
tinople, we were so struck with the magnificence of the 
church of Santa Sophia, which the great Justinian caused 
to be built in honour' of the Eternal Wisdom, — with the 
perfume and the light which are shed by the tapers, — with 
the beauty of the prayers and the harmony of the chanting, 
that we thought ourselves transported into the celestial 
abode. Since we have seen this light. Sire, we know not 
how longer to remain in this present darkness ; and we 
pray you to permit us to embrace the religion of the 
Greeks."* Thu report was quite satisfactory tQ the grand 
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duke, and he immediately ordered his subjects to embrace 
the religion of the Greek church. 

The clergy of the Russian church are divided into regular 
and secular ; the former comprising the monks, and the 
latter the parochial clergy. The superior clergy are divided 
into metropolitans, archbishops, and bishops, who are in- 
discriminately styled archireSf and who are appointed to 
their offices by the sovereign. There is some difference 
among the superior clergy in title, itmk, and dress ; yet it 
scarcely ever happens that one archir^ is subordinate to 
another. The next in order of dignity are those called the 
black clergy ; to this class belong the archimandrites, or 
chiefs of monasteries, from amongst whom the bishops are 
always chosen — ^the hegumins, or heads of small convents 
— ^the ieromonachs, or monks who are priests — the iero- 
diacons, or monks who are deacons, and lastly, the monks 
themselves. All the black clergy, as well as the archires, 
are obliged, by the regulations of their church, to lead 
rigid and secluded lives ; they are forbidden animal food, 
and are not permitted to marry after entering into this 
order. They consider themselves superior to the secular 
clergy both in rank and learning, and in them is vested 
the whole power of the Russian church. 

The secular priests are called the white clergy, and 
consist of protoires, or, as they were formerly called proto- 
popes, — priests, and deacons, together with the readers and 
sacristans. The first three must all have been educated 
in the spiritual schools, and must be married before they 
can be ordained to their offices. If their wives die they 
cannot marry again ; " for which reason,'* says one of our 
countrymen who wrote in the time of Peter the Great, " it 
is remarked in this country, that the priests treat their 
wives better than other men." From this circumstance, 
probably, arises the Russian proverb — "to be as well 
cherished as a priest*s wife." 

CHURCHES. 

Amongst the many religious edifices of St. Petersburgh, 
the highest place belongs to the church of the Holy Virgin 
of Casan, which is sometimes called the cathedral of this 
metropolis. It certainly is a splendid structure ; and its 
excellence is the more remarkable as being the work of a 
ixative artist, and one who was a slave. This humble 
individual was born on the estate of the late Count Stro- 
gonoff ; his merit attracted the ncttce of his master, under 
whose patronage he was placed in the Imperial Academy. 
Here he gained a considerable reputation ; and when the 
intention of erecting a new church was made known, he 
boldly stood forward as a candidate for the task. His 
competitors were many, and among them was a Scotch 
architect, of the name of Cameron, whose designs are said 
to have far surpassed those of his Russian rival in purity 
of taste. But the patriotism of the judges, or the influence 
of his master, secured a preference on behalf of Voronikhin 
(fi>r such was the name of the serO ; and the successful 
artist proceeded at once to the execution of his work. 
Fifteen years elapsed before the building was completed ; 
and the cost of its erection amounted to 15,000,000 rubles. 

The plan of the edifice is a cross; and the point of 
intersection is surmounted by a large dome. It stands on 
one side of the Nevskoi Perspective, its length running in 
the same direction as the street (from east to west) ; and 
the front which opens upon that thoroughfare is approached 
by a circular colonnade, apparently in imitation of that 
added by Bernini to St. Peters at Rome. Indeed the 
architect seems to have taken the general outline of his 
plan from that fkr-famed cathedral; and the Russians 
think that he has produced a work auite worthy of being 
placed by ita side,. or by the side of our own St. Pauls. 
Less partial judges, however, are scarcely disposed to 
sanction the comparison. 

The interior is arranged in a very magnificent style ; for 
the service of the Greek church is characterized by great 
splendour, and owes, indeed, to its external pomp and show 
that power of impressing the beholder which the deputies 
of Vfadomir felt so strongly in the tenth century. The 
body of the caUiedral presents one open space, no seats 
being allowed in a Greek church: a lofty and richly- 
decorated screen encloses the sanctuary, where a part of the 
ceremonies is performed in private (or, as the phrase is, 
where the sacrifice is made) before the priest issues. 

Bishop James gives a lively picture of the scene pre- 
sented by the interior of this cathedral, during the time of 
Bcrvice. ** As we advanced up the nave/* ho says, " we 



perceived the rites of the church were under celebration: 
the solenin chant of the priest was heard — (jrospodi 
PomillouiJ Gospodi PomillomI (Lord have mercy upon 
us ! Lord have mercy upon us I) On a sudden the doors 
of the sanctuary were thrown open, and the bearded bishop 
appeared, clad in raiment of purple and gold : the clouds 
of incense floated in the air, and the manly and sonorous 
voices of the priests again echoed through the dome. It 
was a striking and impressive sight ; but far beyond all 
this show of parade, one's feelings were moved by the 
earnestness and enthusiasm that reigned over the face of 
the people; at one time the whole crowd were prostrated on 
the floor ; at another they were seen scattered in different 
parts of the church, some paying their devotions to the 
picture, others carrying the lightwl taper to fix it before 
the shrine of their patron saint ; others kissing the hands, 
face, and feet of the holy paintings ; others bowing their 
heads to the pavement, with an aspect of humility that 
seemed to shun the light of heaven; all alike, equally 
careless of one another, wholly wrapt up in their several 
acts of piety and adoration." 

Amongst the other churches of St. Petersburgh, the 
most remarkable, after the Cathedral, are those of Alex- 
ander Nevskoi, of Peter and Paul, and of St. Isaac ; the 
last of which, if it be finished, wUl be one of the finest 
ecclesiastical buildings in Europe. 

POLICE. 

The police of St. Petersburgh is extremely strict and 
vigilant: in no capital of equal size is the secm-ity of life 
and property greater. In each of the twelve districts into 
which the city is divided, there is a regular police-station ; 
in this resides an agent, who has an office, and several 
subordinate functionaries employed under him. His duties 
consist in preserving the order and tranquillity of his 

Quarter, watching over the beha\iour of its inhabitants, 
eciding petty quarrels, and acting judicially in several 
matters of slight importance. All these subordinate esta- 
blishments are subject to the control of one principal office, 
the functions attached to which are very extensive. 

One of the duties of the police in this metropolis is to 
exercise a sur^-eillance over all foreigners ; and this travel- 
lers comnlain of, as causing an extreme degree of annoy- 
ance and vexation. In all continental towns, a certain 
degree of espionnage is kept up over strangers; "but," 
says Mr. Morton, "the pitch to which the inquisitorial 
system is pursued in the Russian metropolis, is truly 
ridiculous, without, as it appears to me, any corresponding 
advantage being attained. Thus you^ cannot even pay a 
visit to any of the palaces, or other objects worthy of 
notice in the environs, without giving an account at the 
barrier of who you are and where you are going, though of 
what use such information can be to those who require if, 
I am wholly unable to conceive." The same system of 
espiormaffe is applied to the native inhabitants; yet it is 
said that, as far as respects facts of importance, the 
Russian government knows much less of what is actually 
going on at St. Petersburgh, than does the English 
government of what is passing in London, where no such 
vexatious regulations exist. 

THE RUSSIAN BATH. 

One of the greatest luxuries enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of St. Petersburgh is the Russian Bath, the frequent and 
general use of which contributes greatly to the health of 
all classes. Without it, indeed, the lower orders would 
scarcely be able to keep themselves free from disease ; for 
they seldom change their clothes. Fortunately, however, 
the rites of the Greek religion enjoin upon its votaries the 
task of ablution before attending divine ser\-ice; and as 
this attendance is exacted twice in the week, a habit of 
cleanliness is in some measure enforced. The usual hour 
of bathing is in the eariy part of the evening ; and the 
nature of the operation will be correctly understood from 
the following description. 

** First, there is a dressing-room at a moderate tempe- 
rature, with cushions and conveniences for the toilette. 
When undressed, a fellow presents himself stark-naked, 
and conducts you into the bath, a good-sized room, having 
a bench like a bedstead, with a slight rise for the head. 
At the opposite side are fitted up shelves like fiower-stands, 
which terminate with a similar bench or bedstead to be 
subsequently used. The bath is at a high, but not op- 
pressive temperature, and is furnished with several pipes 
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communicating with water from the (reeling to the boiling 
point. You first of all sit down on the bench, while he 
forms a lather, and scours your head well ; after this he 
prepares a bundle of soft shavings with soap and hot water, 
when he obliges you to lie down at full length, and curries 
you all over on both sides. Aiter this you stand up and 
are rinsed with tepid water, when he prepares a bundle of 
birch-leaveSf and obliges you to mount by the shelves, or 
steps, to the upper bench before described. He now throws 
water on a hot iron, which produces such a vapour or steam, 
that it is almost impossible to support the heat : he then 
obliges you to lie down, and with the birch-leaves performs 
the same operation he had previously done with the shavings, 
except that while you are roaring out with pain from the 
heat, and begging to be relieved, yet afraid to lift your 
head, because every inch in height, from the vapour ascend- 
ing, causes some increase in the intensity of the heat, the 
fellow coldly affects indifference, and laughs at your request, 
or sings a few words of a song. At length he relieves 
you, when jumping down as hastily as possible, from a heat 
which really struck me as red hot, antl, I thought, must 
have brought the skin off, the fellow adroitly seizes the 
moment you are on your legs, to pour buckets of cold 
water on your head. The first gives a violent and unex- 
pected shock, which you instantly recover, and the second 
produces a most delightful glow, a perfect elysian feel 
which you would willingly continue: but fearful of checking 
the perspiration too long, the bath is brought to a higher 
temperature, and when the pores are again open, and per- 
spiration appears, the Russian bath finishes, you return to 
your dressing-room, wrap warmly up, gel into your carriage, 
drive home, lie down on your bed, much relaxed, for an 
hour, after which you feel quite restored, and are fit for 
any thing.'* 

In the baths of a commoner description, or those fre- 
quented by the lower classes, die individual bathers perform 
fur each other those duties which, in the more expensive 
establishments, are assigned to attendants. The substitutes 
for the buckets of cold water, to which they sometimes 
resort, are of rather a startling nature ; when the pei-spira- 
tion is most profuse, they will plunge into the cold waters 
of the Neva, or, if the snow be on the ground, roll their 
bodies in it. Habit inures them to the practice, and 
renders it hurtless to them : to an inexperienced stranger 
Us effects would in all probability be more disastrous. 

COMMERCE. 

In a commercial point of view St. Petersburgh is a city of 
great importance, for it has a more extensive foreign trade 



than any other in the north of Europe. Its eminence in 
this respect arises from its being the only great maritinto 
outlet in the Gulf of Finland, and from tlie extensive and 
various communications which it has with the interior of 
the Russian -empire. By means of canals a connexion is 
effected between the Neva and the Wolga; and thus, a 
direct communication is opened between the capital and 
the Caspian Sea. The principal exports from St. Peters- 
burgh are articles of native produce, such as tallow, hemp 
and tiax, iron, leather, furs, fox, hare, and squinrel skins, 
and bristles ; and the quantity of these which is annually 
carried from this city, is immense. Last year, the weight 
of hemp exported exceeded seventy milhons of English 
pounds ; that of tallow, which is an article of the greatest 
commercial importance, was more than double that num- 
ber. Canvas, together with coarse linen of all kinds, and 
cordage, is likewise largely exported ; fbr the manu&cture 
of these articles is . comparatively simple, and the raw 
materials are extremely abundant in Russia. The imports 
consist chiefly of raw sugar, cotton twist, (which is the 
principal commodity sent from England,) woollens, <h1s, 
spices, wine, and various other articles of luxury. 

The growth of the commerce of St. Petersburgh has 
been extremely rapid. In 1714, sixteen ships visited it; 
sixteen years afterwards the number was increased to one 
hundred and eighty, and at present it varies between 
twelve hundred and fifteen hundred. The principal part of 
this trade is, however, in the hands of foreigners, and 
especially of the British : of the twelve hundred and thirty- 
nine ships which cleared out from St. Petersburgh, in the 
year 1833, no fewer than six hundred and ninety-six were 
British ; sixty-two being American, and four hundred and 
eighty-one belonging to other nations. In former times, 
our countrymen used to einoy peculiar privileges as mer- 
chants ; they are now placed on the same footing as otlier 
foreigners, and are termed, in common with them, quests. 

The internal trade is by law secured to the natives, and 
every Russian engoged in it, or in the foreign trade, must 
have his name enrolled in the burghers* book, — in other 
words, must possess property within the city, or be a mem- 
ber of one of the three guilds. Those belonging to the 
first guild must possess from 10,000 to 50,000 rubles ; they 
may engage in foreign trade, are not liable to corporal 
punishment, and may drive about the city in a carriage 
drawn by two horses. Those belonging to the secorid 
guild must have from 5000 to 10,000 rubles; and they are 
confined to inland trade. The third guild comprises shop- 
keepers and petty dealers, and to be a member of it, the 
possession of from 1000 to 5000 rubles is necessary. 
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SQUAR^E OF THE LITTLE PILLAR, IN 
LISBON. 
The ground on which Lisbon stands^ is naturally 
very uneven; and, as little care has been taken to 
obviate this inequality by artificial means, it gives 
rise to many curious scenes in the internal disposition 
of the city. This is {)eculiarly the case with that 
portion of it which suffered most severely from the 
Earthquake^ of 1755 j and there the streets are 
literally jumbled together^ one resting, as it were, 
upon another, and having its pavement on the same 
level with the housetops of its more lowly neigh- 
bours. Our engraving in the preceding page fur- 
nishes a striking picture of this sort of arrangement; 
the view which it contains is taken at a short distance 
from the Tagns, in a district which was wholly de- 
molished by the calamity alluded to. 

The Largo do Pehurinho, or Square of the Little 
Pillar, is so called from the column which decorates 
its centre I it stands very near the river, being sepa- 
rated from it by only the Marine Arsenal. The front 
of that building forms the southern end of the square ; 
our view exhibits the northern and eastern sides, 
over the intersection of which may be seen the 
church of St. Francisco da Cidade. To the right of 
this edifice arc the backs of the houses in the street 
of San Francisco, immediately overlooking the open 
space benea^. The little column, from which the 
square derives its name, is ornamental in its appear- 
ance ; its twisted shaft rises from a richly-sculptured 
pedestal, and supports a capital surmounted by a 
globe of open iron -work. The material of which it 
is composed is a line stone, which bears considerable 
resemblance to marble. In former days this little 
pillar performed a very important function, being used 
in the execution of traitorous fidalgos, (nobles,) and 
other criminals of high degree ^ it has ceased, how- 
ever, to enjoy that enviable distinction, and is now 
no longer employed in the infliction of punishment. 
Its capital is still disfigured by the projecting iron 
hooks to wbich the criminals were attached; and 
these are the only memorials of its ancient occu- 
pation. 

This square is situated in the chief line of commu- 
nication between the eastern and western parts of 
Lisbon; and thus it always presents an appearance 
of great bustle and activity. Mr. Kinsey gives a 
picture of the daily scene beheld in the Rua San 
Francisco, the characteristic features of which are 
not confined to that street in particular. " The 
chapel of the convent," he says, " has never been 
finished, and offers another instance — beyond skeleton 
houses seen every where, and public buildings left 
incomplete, — of the grand designs suggested, after 
the Earthquake, by Portuguese, or as some would 
say, English architects, and of the total inadequate- 
ness of the means possessed to do them justice, A 
party of friars were seen lounging all day long upon 
the steps of the portal, looking out for funerals, or 
for people coming to confession and mass, and for 
the performance of other penitential offices ; beggars 
reclining beneath; a large heap of ruins accumulated 
from the period of the Earthquake, to the north of 
the steps, where a few half-starved goats, who supply 
the neighbourhood with milk, pick up a scanty sub- 
sistence upon refuse vegetables ; the occasional pro- 
cession of the host, honoured by the kneeling multi- 
tude; s^es filled with fat friars.; Gallegos with thenr 
many-coloured water-barrels ; fruit- women, and 
dealers in vegetables and fish ; strings of saucy- 
looking muleteers, and a demnre duenna now and 
then seen carefully guarding her fair charge through 
• S^.Saturday MagatinM, Vol. II., p, 123, 



the streets; and sometimes a monk in a state of 
intoxication, with a rabble of boys at his heels: 
these are the passing objects that render a residence 
in this street so highly diverting." 

The Gallego, here spoken of, is the common porter 
and water-carrier of Lisbon; he is not a native of 
the city, bixt Comes usually from the Spanish province 
of Gahcia. His occupation is extremely laborious ; 
but he is generally a contented being. His hard toil 
enables him to eam> though with difficulty, about 
sixpence a day; one half of this serves to procure 
him his bread, his fried Sardinha, (a kind of fish,) 
from a neighbouring cook*s stalls and a little light 
wine perhaps on holidays, water being his general 
beverage. A mat in a large upper room, shared with 
several of his brethren, serves him in winter as a 
place of repose for the night; but during the summer 
he frequently sleeps out in the open air, making his 
filled water-barrel his pillow, ready to start, in case 
of fire, at the call of the captain of his gang, to 
perform the only public duty exacted from him ; for 
every Gallego is obliged, by the police of the city, to 
have his water-barrel constantly filled at night, and 
to hasten with it at the first sound of the fire-bell, to 
assist in extinguishing the flames. His savings are 
sufficient to enable him, in the course of about fifteen 
years, to return to the mountains of his native 
Gallicia, and to purchase a little plot of ground, 
upon which he erects a small cottage. He then 
marries, and at the proper age sends forth his 
children to follow in the Portugtiese towns the same 
path of industry and frugality of which he has set 
them an example, and which have procured him the 
independence and the comforts of a home. 

The common carriage of Lisbon is the s^gef, a 
species of cabriolet drawn by two mules. Its ap- 
pearance is rather grotesque; but, nevertheless, it 
affords a luxurious accommodation when compared 
with the toil of walking up and down the steep 
streets of the city, under the influence of a burning 
sun. Its construction is admirably adapted to meet 
the inequalities of ground which we have before 
noticed. The seat is suspended off the axletree, so 
that the jolting of the wheels on the rough pavement 
is nearly imperceptible within the vehicle, the body 
of which preserves nearly an upright position, whe- 
ther upon the ascent or the descent. Two curtains 
close in front of the s6ge, to keep out the rain or 
heat; and considering tibat no other sort of carriage 
could be used up and down the streets of Lisbon, 
the traveller has good reason to congratulate himself 
upon the happy invention. 

t Set Saturday Maganne, Vol. III., p. 120. 



THE CANARY BIRD. 

This bird, though not a native, is so well naturalized, 
that some account of it may prove interesting. 

In length, this beautiful species is about five inches 
and a half ; the bill pale flesh-colour, passing into 
reddish white; eyes chestnut brown; the whole 
plumage of a rich, deep primrose colour, inclining to 
yellow; edge of the quills sometimes yellowish 
white ; legs and feet, the same colour as the bill. 
The female is distinguished from the male by the 
plumage being of a paler colour ; the yellow round 
the bill, eye, and on the breast, and edge of the wing, 
being also of a paler yellow ; she is likewise rather 
larger, and less slender in form towards the tail. 

The original stock is said to have been imported 
from the Canary Isles i, about the fourteenth century; 
a circumstance not mentioned by Belon, and dis< 
I See page 130 of the present volame* 
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credited by Sjrmc for^ these reasons. The wild birds 
found in the Canary Isles, says he^ bear less 
resemblance, in song and plumage, to the domestic 
Canary, than to the siskin of Germany, the venturon 
of Italy, or the serin of France. The* plumage of 
these is a mixture of yellow^ green^ and very little 
brown or gray. 

Buffon says, in his el^ant manner, ** that if the 
nightingale is the chantress of the woods, the Canary 
is the musician of the chamber -, the first owes all to 
nature, the second something to art. With less 
strength of organ, less compass of voice, and less 
variety of note, the Canary has a better ear, greater 
facility of imitation, and a more retentive memory j 
and as the difference of genius, especially among the 
lower animals, depends, in a great measure, on the 
perfection of their senses, the Canary, whose organ 
of hearing is more susceptible of receiving and 
retaining foreign impressions, becomes more social, 
tame, and familiar ; is capable of gratitude, and even 
of attachment ; its caresses are endearing, its little 
humours innocent, and its anger neither hurts nor 
offends. Its education is easy.; we rear it with 
pleasure, because we are able to instruct it. It leaves 
the melody of its own natural note, to listen to the 
melody of our voices and instruments. It applauds, 
it accompanies us, and repays the pleasure it receives 
with interest ; while the nightingale, more proud of 
its talent, seems desirous of preserving it in all its 
purity, at least it appears to attach very little value 
to ours, and it is with great difficulty it can be 
taught any of our airs. The Canary can speak and 
whistle ; the nightingale despises our words, as well 
as our airs, and never fails to return to its own wild 
^ood- notes. Its pipe is a masterpiece of nature, 
which human art can neither alter nor improve -, 
while that of the Canary is a model of more pliant 
materials, which we can mould at pleasure ; aud 
therefore it contributes in a much greater degree to 
the comforts of society. It sings at all seasons, 
cheers us in the dullest weather, and adds to our 
happiness, by amusing the young, aud delighting the 
recluse ; charming the tediousness of the cloister, 
and gladdening the soul of the innocent and 
captive." 

There are said to be upwards of thirty varieties of 
the breeds of Canaries, which can be easily distin- 
guished J and the number is increasing every year. 

There are two distinct species of Canaries, the 
plain and variegated; or, as they are technically 
called, the gay spangles, or meally ; and jonks, or 
jonquils. These two varieties are more esteemed by 
amateurs, than any of the numerous varieties which 
have sprung from them j and, although birds of 
different feathers have their admirers, some pre- 
ferring beauty of plumage, others excellence of song, 
certainly that bird is most desirable, where both are 
combined. The first property of these birds consists 
in the cap, which ought to be of fine orange colour, 
pervading every part of the body, except the tail and 
wings, and possessing the utmost regularity, without 
any black feathers, as, by the smallest speck, it loses 
the property of a show-bird, and is considered a 
broken-capped bird. The second property consists 
in the feaUiers of the wing and tail being of a deep 
black up to the quill, as a single white feather in the 
wing or tail causes it to be termed a foul bird j the 
requisite number of these feathers in each wing is 
eighteen, and in the tail twelve. It is, however, 
frequently observed, that the best-coloured birds are 
foul in one or two feathers, which reduce their value. 

The dispositions of Canaries are as various as 
their colours ) some are gay, sportive, and delight in ) 



mirth and revelry, while others are sullen, intractable, 
and lazy. Sohie cocks are most assiduous in 
assisting the hen to build her nest, and even to hatch 
the eggs, while others will destroy the eggs, or tear 
the young from the nest, and kill them in their rage: 
the gray ones will never build, and the person who 
superintends these must make a nest for tiiem. 

Mr. Syme informs us that he possessed a jonquil 
cock that used to nibble at its cage till he opened it, 
and then escaping from its prison-house, it would fly 
to the mantel-piece, where it would place itself on a 
china ornament, flutter as if in the act of washing, 
and continue to do so till water was brought. The 
same bird was so docile, as to come, when called, to 
the hand, and hide trifling articles in the comer of its 
cage, stopping and looking round as if for encourage- 
ment and applause. But one of his favourite amuse- 
ments was to perch upon one of the branches of a 
tall myrtle, in a window where the cage frequently 
hung I and he even became so bold, as to dart upon 
the ephemeral insects that rose from a stream close 
by, and which seemed to afford him a delicious 
banquet. Poor Dickie, was, however, doomed to 
suffer for this indulgence, and one morning was 
found dead in his cage, having been killed by a 
young pointer, a privileged vagrant like himself. 

At a public exhibition of birds, we are informed that 
one of these docile creatures acted the part of a 
deserter, and ran away, while two others pursued and 
caught him. A lighted match being given to one of 
these, he fired a small cannon, and the little deserter 
fell on his side, as if dead 3 another bird then 
appeared with a small wheel-barrow, for the purpose 
of carrying off the dead, but at its approach the 
little deserter started to his feet. 

Syme seems to think that these birds might be 
naturalized to our climate, having seen a pair flying 
about at liberty, probably, an experiment to try if 
they would breed: and he thinks they had built a 
nest, from their being repeatedly observed flying in 
and out at one spot, on the precipitous bank at St. 
Bernard*s Well, near Edinburgh. 

A small breeding- cage is all that is required for 
rearing these birds ; but where a room can be allotted 
to the purpose, it ought to have shrubs for them to 
roost and build, with plenty of water to drink and 
bathe in, that being indispensable for all birds. The 
light should be admitted into the room from the 
east, for the benefit of the morning sun, and the 
windows should have wire- cloth, that they may enjoy 
the fresh air. The floor of the apartment ought to 
be strewed with sand or white gravel, and on that 
should be thrown groundsel, chickweed, or scalded 
rape- seed ; but when breeding, they should have 
nothing except hard chopped eggs^ dry bread, cake 
wfthout salt, and, once in two or three days, a few 
poppy-seeds. 

About the 15th of April, they ought to be furnished 
with flax, soft hay, wool, hair, moss, and other dry 
materials, for building the nest, which usually occu- 
pies thi*ee days ; but when the hen has set eight or 
nine days, it is necessary to examine the eggs, holding 
them carefully by the ends, against the sun or a 
lighted candle, and to throw away the clear ones. 
When the young are to be reared by the stick, they 
must be taken from the mother on the eighth day, 
taking nest and all. Prior to this, the food should 
consist of a paste composed of boiled rape-seed, the 
yolk of an egg, and crumbs of cake unsalted, mixed 
with a little water : this must be given every two 
hours. This paste ought not to be too wet, and 
must be renewed daily, until the nestlings can feed 
themselves. The hen has generally three broods in 
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the year, but will hatch five times in the season, each 
time laying six eggs. 

The process of moulting, which takes place five or 
six wecis after they arc hatched, is frequently fatal 
to them. The best remedy yet known, is to put a 
small piece of iron into the water they drink, keeping 
them warm during the six weeks or two months 
which generally elapse before they regain their 
strength. This malady, to which they are all subject, 
is often fatal to the hen after the sixth or seventh 
year 5 and even the cock, though from superior 
strength he may recover, and continue occasionally 
to sing, and sur\ive his mate four or ^\e years, 
appears dull and melancholy from this period, till he 
gradually droops, and falls a victim to this evil. 

The most common cause of disease in birds, pro- 
ceeds from a superabundance of food, which brings 
on repletion. In this case, the intestines descend to 
the extremities of the body, and appear through the 
skin, while the feathers on the part affected fall off, 
and the poor bird, after a few days, pines and dies. 
If the disease is not too far gone, putting them in 
separate cages, and confining them to the cooling 
diet of water and lettuce-seed, may save the lives of 
many : they arc also subject to epilepsy, asthma, 
ulcers in the throat, and to extinction of the voice. 
The cure for the first is doubtful ; it is said, that if a 
drop of blood fall from the bill, the bird will recover 
life and sense ; but if touched prior to falling of 
itself, it will occasion death. If they recover from 
the first attack, they frequently live for many years 
without any alteration in their note. Another cure 
is to inflict a slight wound in the foot. Asthma is 
cured by plantain, and hard biscuit soaked in white 
wine ', while ulcers, like repletion, must be cured by 
cooling food. For extinction of voice, the cure 
ought to be hard yolk of eggs, chopped up with 
crumbs of bread, and for drink a little liquorice-root, 
or a blade of saffron in water. In addition to these 
evils, the canary, if kept dirty, is infested by a 
small insect. To avoid this, they should have 
plenty of water to bathe in, a new cage, covered with 
new cloth, and their seeds well sifted and washed. 
These attentions, if troublesome, are nevertheless 
necessary to possess a thriving bird. When wild, all 
birds require water, and to a canary this is so neces- 
sary, that if a saucer or cup of snow be put into the 
cage, they will flutter against it with the utmost 
delight even during the most severe winters. 



Canaries fure bred in immense numbers, both for 
amusement and commerce, in France, Tjrrol, Ger- 
many, and in this country : those from Germany are 
in the least esteem, from their living only one or two 
years in this country, although the cock of this 
variety is an approved songster. 

[From Montagu's Omitholcgieal DietionaryJ] 



CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. 

The province of Jaffna, which is the most northern 
province on the island of Ceylon, has, for the last 
three hundred years, been an object of curiosity to all 
those who felt an interest in the state of Christianity 
in India. 

When the Portuguese possessed that part of 
the island, the Jesuits, who were established there, 
divided the province into thirty-four parishes ; 
building on each a very fine church and a school- 
house, and taking active measures by preaching, and 
by the representation of dramas founded upon Scrip- 
ture, to propagate the principles of the Catho- 
lic religion amongst the natives of the country. 
When the Dutch conquered this province from the 
Portuguese, they took equally active measures for 
preserving the churches and schools which had been 
erected by the Portuguese, in each of the parishes, 
and for propagating the principles of the Reformed 
Religion amongst the natives. 

One of the most active of the Dutch clergymen 
in Ceylon, who had charge of the province immedi- 
ately after the Dutch had established themselves in 
it, was Dr. Baldaeus. He published a very detailed 
account of the whole province, and of the state in 
which he found the churches and schools in all the 
different parishes. 

In the year 1796 the British took possession of 
the maritime provinces of Ceylon, and, in 1798, 
the whole island was formally transferred to the 
British Crown. In 1810, Sir Alexander Johnston, 
then Chief Justice of His Majesty's Council in 
Ceylon, among many other measures for improving 
the condition of the natives, proposed the establish- 
ment of a college for the education of the half- 
casts, in European literature and science 3 and he also 
exerted himself in inducing missionaries to establish 
schools throughout the country. The Wesleyan 
missionariesi soon after, on the advice of Sii 
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Alexander, and in the hope that it would forward his 
plans for the moral and spiritual improvement of the 
people, reprinted, at their press, that part of the old 
English .translation of Baldseus^s history, which 
treated more particularly on the state of the churches 
and schools in the different parishes. 

The annexed Prints of the churches of Tellipally 
and Point Pedro, are taken from the plates in one of 
the old editions of Baldeusj the accounts of the 
parishes in which they stand, are from that part of 
his history which was republished at the Wesleyan 
press. 

** The Church of Tellipally is a large and noble 
structure; the house thereunto belonging is the 
work of the Jesuits, beautified with a pleasant gar- 
den, handsome court, and most delicious vineyards, 
affording most sorts of Indian fruits, and watered 
with several springs. In August, 1658, the Reformed 
Religion was the first time (as in all other churches 
of Jaffnapatam and Manaar,) introduced and taught 
here by me. The 12th of January, 1661, the Holy 
Sacrament was the first time administered to twelve 
communicants of the natives. The 19th of April the 
same year, their number increased to fifteen, and 
before my departure to thirty. In the year 1 665 we 
had above 1000 school boys, among whom 480 who 
could answer all the questions relating to the chief 
points of our religion. I have sometimes had no less 
than 2000 auditors in this church. 

" Most of the churches here have certain scaffolds 
or theatres near them, where the Jesuits used to 
represent certain histories of the Bible to the people 
on holidays'^. The Church of Paretiture is the finest 

* It is from the sacred dramas having been acted upon the stages 
in front of the churches, as described by Baldeus, tnat Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston took the idea of having translations of Miss 
Hannah More's dramas acted amongst the people, and of getting 



and lai^est of this province, called by the Portuguese 
Punto das Pedras, or the Rocky Point; Paretiture 
signifies in the Malabar tongue^ as much as Cotton* s 
Harbour, from the great quantity of cotton that grows 
thereabouts on small trees. 

"Not long ago, whilst w^ were engaged in war with 
the English, a fort was ordered to be erected here. 
During the war with Portugal, the Dutch carried off 
from hence one of their priests, and plundered 
Manaar at the same time. Hereabouts, also, hap- 
pened a smart engagement, betwixt the Portuguese 
and us, wherein we were hard put to it, and lost, 
among others. Captain John Hoogstraten. During 
the siege of Jaffnapatam, the Portuguese expected 
the landing of their succours in this place. 

" The road is so good here, that ships may ride safe 
at anchor for seven or eight months j but they must 
take care to depart before the northern monsoon, 
which renders this shore very dangerous. So soon 
as any ships arc discovered at sea, a flag is put out 
on a long pole for their direction. The church was 
much decayed, but has been repaired of late. Just 
before the church stands a tall tamarind tree, which 
affording a very agreeable shadow in the heat of the 
day, the people are often instructed under it by the 
minister, to the number of 3000. The school has 
about 1000 children t." 

Miss Johanna Baillie to write her drama called The Bride for the 
same purpose. 

t It is at Point Pedro that Sir Alexander Johnston intended to 
have had the college for the education of the half-casts, and to this 
place the celebrated Missionary Schwartz, in 17G9, paid the visit 
described in Pearson's life of that celebrated man. " On the 5th of 
September, prior to his departure* Mr. Schwartz went to Point 
Pedro for the purpose of seeing the large tree under which the 
celebrated Baldeus, who accompanied the Dutch expedition which 
took possession of Cevlon in the seventeenth century, addressed 
his first discourse to the natives. Schwartz conversed with some 
Malabar people whom he met on the spot, and preached the Gospel 
to them.*' 
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ON WILLS. No. VI. 

Wills of Personal Property. 

§ 12. On certain Special Dispositions of Property. 

In our five former pa{)ers on this subject^ vie have 
given such hints as may enable persons, who wish 
only to make a simple disposition of their property, 
to firame their own Wills. To those who might be 
desirous of making special provisions and intricate 
bequests, we recommended an application to their 
lawyor. And we do not intend to trespass upon the 



lawyer's province further, than by making, in this 
our concluding paper, a few remarks upon such 
peculiar bequests as most frequently occur, and 
upon the errors into which testators commonly fall 
concerning them. 

I. If a p)erson to whom a legacy is bequeathed, 
dies in the lifetime of the testator, the legacy lapses, 
as it is called -, that is, becomes void. Sometimes a 
testator, foreseeing the possibility of such an event, 
attempts to provide for it, but does not do so in 
terms stifficiently precise. He will bequeath property. 
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for instance, ^' to A. X.« and, in case of his death, to 
his son B. X." Such language might raise a question, 
whether, " in case of his death," did not mean " at 
his death," and whether the testator*s intention was 
not, to give the property to A. X. for his life only, 
and, after his death, to his son. The sentence might 
easily be rendered free from doubt by a slight addi- 
tion : — '* and in case of his death in my lifetime to 
B. X." 

II. A testator will sometimes bequeath a legacy 
by Will to some person, and afterwards make a 
Codicil to that Will, in which some other legacy is 
given to the same individual. A doubt is often 
raised in this case, whether the second legacy is 
intended to be in lieu of the first, or in addition to 
it; and many have been the suits occasioned by this 
doubt. It should, therefore, always be expressly 
stated in the Codicil, whether the person in question 
is to have both legacies, or only the latter one. 

III. A similar doubt may arise, if you bequeath a 
legacy to a person to whom you owe money. The 
general rule is, that your creditor must take the 
legacy in satisfaction of the whole or a part of his 
debt. But this rule is not universally adhered to, 
and th^ decision of the court may often jdisappoint 
the wishes of the testator. Your intention, therefore, 
on this point, should be clearly stated; that your 
executor may know, whether he is to pay the debt 
and the legacy too, or whether the former is merged 
in the latter. 

IV. The reverse of the last case may occur; for 
it may happen that you are bequeathing a legacy to 
one who owes you money. In this case, also, you 
should clearly declare your intentions, whether the 
debt is to be forgiven, or to be set off against the 
legacy. 

y. In bequests to infants, confusion often arises 
from the testator directing that they shall have their 
legacies at twenty -one. He may either mean, that 
the legacy bequeathed to the child shall not be psdd 
over to it, till he comes of age, but that, in the mean 
time, he shall have a fixed right to it, and, if he dies 
under twenty-one, that it sh^l go to his next of kin : 
or he may mean to give the legacy conditionally only, 
in case the child attains twenty-one, and not other- 
wise. If he means the former, it is hardly necessary 
for him to say any thing about it, because no person 
can legally receive a legacy till he attains twenty-one, 
and the executor is bound to take care of it for him 
in the mean time. If the latter is meant,, the testator 
should put his meaning beyond a doubt, by declaring 
that, if the infant dies under twenty-one, his legacy 
shall go to some one else, or shall sink into the 
residue of the property. In either case, it is as well 
to^direct what shall be done with the annual income 
of the property, if it yield any, during the interval ; 
especially if the testator wishes it to be applied to 
the maintenance or education of the child. 

VI. It is sometime^ wished to bequeath property 
to a married woman, so as to be for her separate use, 
and independent of her husband's control. This is 
most properly done by giving the legacy, not to the 
woman herself, but to a trustee for her, and by 
directing him to hold it in trust for her '* sole and 
separate use," and to dispose of it according to her 
direction. Where it is not intended to give her the 
absolute control over it, the trustee may be directed 
to pay the interest or dividends arising from the 
property to the lady, or as she shall appoint, during 
the joint lives of herself and her husband, but so 
that she shall not be able to make any appointment 
in anticipation. If she survive her husband, the 
trustee should be directed to pay over the capital to 



her absolutely : if she die in her husband's lifetime, 
the property may be made subject to such appoint- 
ment of it as she may make by Will, and may be 
given, in default of appointment, to her next of kin. 
But these trusts may be varied at pleasure. It is 
often attempted to limit property in this way to the 
separate use of single women, in order to provide 
against a future marriage : but the effect of some 
late decisions seems to be, to render all such provi- 
sions void. 

VII. Personal property may be tied up in the same 
way, though not to the same extent, as land, by- 
bequeathing it to several persons in succession, one 
after the other. In this case also, the disposition 
^should properly be effected by means of trustees, to 
whom the property should be given, and who should 
be directed to hold it in trust for A during his life, 
and, after his death, in trust for B during his life, 
and so on. But there is so much risk of render- 
ing bequests of this nature void, by attempting to 
tie up the property too long, and to make the enjoy- 
ment of it dependent on too remote conditions, that 
a testator should hardly ever trust himself to frame 
a Will of this nature without legal assistance ; more 
especially as such bequests ought to be accompanied 
by clauses providing for a succession of trustees, 
indemnifying them against loss, and declaring how 
the property shall be let on lease, invested, or 
otherwise managed, according to its nature, during 
the continuance of the trust; all which provisions it 
is hardly possible for an unpractised man to draw up 
correctly, or even intelligibly. We, ourselves, shall 
not venture to make any further observations, lest 
we should be led beyond our depth. 

We will conclude the subject by mentioning, that 
a Bill was brought into Parliament last Session, 
and will probably be introduced again next year, for 
regulating the execution of Wills of Personal Pro- 
perty. The intention seems to be, to put them on 
the same footing as Wills of Real Property, or with 
the distinction only of requiring two witnesses instead 
of three. Should this Bill pass into a la^, the effect 
will be to make that mode of execution necessary, 
which, in our third section, we pointed out as expedient 
to be observed. W 



BEAUTIFUL PROVIDENTIAL ARRANGEMENT 
IN THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 

As another instance of adaptation between the force 
of gravity, and forces which exist in the vegetable 
world, we may take the positions of flowers. Some 
flowers grow with the hollow of their cup upwards : 
others, " hang the penave head," and turn the open- 
ing downwards. 

Now of these " nodding flowers," as Linnsus calls 
them, he observes that they are such as have their 
pistil longer than the stamens ; and, in consequence 
of this position, the dust from the anthers , which 
are at Ihe ends of the stamens, can fall upon the 
stigma, or extremity of the pistil, which process is 
requisite for making the flower fertile. He gives as 
instances the flowers Campanula, Leucoium, Galanthus, 
Fritillaria, Other botanists have remarked that the 
position changes at different periods of the flower's 
progress. The pistil of the Euphorbia, (which is a 
little globe or germen on a slender stalk,) grows 
upright at first, and is taller than the stamens : at 
the period suited to its fecundation, the stalk bciid^ 
under the weight of the ball at its extremity, so as 
to depress the germen below the stamens : after this 
it again becomes erect, the globe being now a fruit 
filled with fertile seeds. 
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The positions in all these cases depend npon the 
length and flexibility of the stalk which supports 
the flower^ or in the case of the Euphorbia, the 
germen. 

It is clear that a very slight alteration in the force 
of gravity, or in tl»e stiffness of the stalk, would 
entirely alter the position of the flower-cup, and 
thus make the continuation of the species impossible. 
We have, therefore, here, a little mechanical con- 
trivance, which would have been frustrated if the 
proper intensity of gravity had not been assumed in 
the reckoning. An earth greater or smaller, denser 
or rarer, than the one on which we live, would require 
a change in the structure and strength of the foot- 
stalks of all the little flowers that hang their heads 
under our hedges. There is something curious in 
thus considering the whole mass of the earth from 
pole to pole, and from circumference to centre, as 
employed in keeping a snowdrop in the position most 
suited to the promotion of its vegetable health. 
[Whewell's Bridgewater Treatin,'\ 



ANECDOTE OF SIR SAMUEL HOOD. 

There are some men who go about every thing they 
undertake with all their hearts and souls, and Sir Samue) 
Hood was one of these. He did nothing by halves and 
quarters ; the greatest deeds of arms, or the most trivial 
objects of passing amusement, engrossed his whole atten- 
tion fbr the time. In illustration of this. Captain Basil 
Hall gives the following anecdote. A working party of 
tlie crew of the Illustrious had one morning commenced 
€ onstructing a wharf before the dock-yard. The stones of 
which this platform or landing-place was to be built, were, 
by Sir Samuel Hood's orders, selected of very large dimen- 
sions, so much so, that the sailors came at last to deal with 
a mass of rock so heavy, that their combined strength 
pvoved unequal to moving it beyond a few inches towuds 
its final position at the top of one comer. The Admiral 
sat on his horse looking at the workmen for some time, 
oecasionally laughing, and occasionally calling out direc- 
tions which the bafl^ engineers could by no means apply. 
At length his Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, became 
fidgety, and having dismounted, he tried to direct them in 
detail ; but never a bit would the stone budge. Finally, 
losing all patience, he leaped from the top of the bank, and 
roared out, in a voice of reproach and provocation, " Give 
me the crow-bar." Thus armed, he pushed the officers and 
men to the right and left, while he insisted upon having the 
whole job to himself, literally, single-handed. He first 
drove the claws of the instrument well under the edge of 
the stone, then placed with his toe a small iron pin on the 
ground under Uie bar, and across its length, to act as a 
fulcrum or shoulder. When all things were carefully 
adjusted to his mind, he slipped his hand to the upper end 
of the lever, and weighing it down, gave what he called 
" life ** to the huge stone, which, just before, half a dozen 
strong men had not been able to disturb. Sure enough, 
however, it now moved, though only about half an inch 
towards its intended resting-place. At each prize or hitoh 
of the bar, the rock appeared to advance further, till, after 
five or six similar shifts, it was finally lodged in the station 
prepared for it, where, doubtless, it rests to this day, and 
may occupy for centuries to come. 

The Admiral himself was delighted with his triumph, 
and his provocation against the men subsided at each suc- 
cessful march of the stone, until, at length, when the 
operation was completed, he flung down the bar, and called 
out to the grinning party, but with infinite good humour, 
** There, you hay-making, tinkering, tailoring fellows, that's 
the way to move a stone,— when you know now !"-— Cap- 
tain Hall. 



Never let man imagine that he can pursue a good end by 
evil means, without sinning against his own soul I Any 
other issue is doubtful ; the evil effect on himself is certain. 

SOUTHEY. 



It is enough for the present state of things, that men 
act well. Of their motives, none but God can judge, — 
Skelton. 



THE MINES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

No.V. Interior op Mines. Mode of working 
THE Ore. 

The interior of mines is very seldom visited, except 
by those who are actually engaged in carrying on 
the worki, or in superintending these operations. 
Sometimes, indeed, a tourist feels his curiosity suffi- 
ciently strong, to overcome the repugnance naturally 
felt at quitting, " the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day," — attires himself in a miner's dress, and ven- 
tures to descend into a mine. Whether the gratifica- 
tion received in such cases is a sufficient equivalent 
for the fatigue and inconvenience (not perhaps 
wholly unaccompanied by danger) which is sus- 
tained, is perhaps a matter of some doubt. 

It must not be inferred, however, from this, that 
the subterranean world has Ho wonders of its own, 
which can repay the visiter. The mine itself, with 
its apparatus of pumps and machinery, as well 
as many of the processes employed, are all objects 
of considerable interest. The structure of the earth, 
with its marks of change and revolution, is no where 
so clearly laid open to our view as in mines, and 
here too alone, we have an opportunity of examining 
the wonderful depositories in which nature has stored 
up those mineral substances, which are so indispen- 
sable for the use of man. But to appreciate these 
objects requures some preUminary knowledge; they 
are by no means obvious to an unpractised eye, 
nor can they be embraced by a mere cursory glance. 
It must be remembered too, that the broad light 
of day 18 wanting, and its place is but ill supplied 
by the feeble glimmer of the miner's candle, which, 
to those unaccustomed to its light, has little more 
effect than to render ''darkness visible." When 
we take all these circumstances into account, it will 
not be difficult to believe, that an imperfect and 
confused impression, is all that can generally be 
obtained by the adventurous traveller. 

Familiar description, aided by the graphic illus^ 
trations of the Saturday Magazine, can however ac- 
complish much, and in this manner we have no 
doubt of being able to convey to our readers a tole . 
rably accurate idea of the nature of mines, the mode 
of working them, and some of the most extraordinary 
natural phenomena which they present to our notice. 
In thus opening, as it were, a new world to their 
view, we shall at once be gratifying a reasonable 
curiosity, and affording useful and interesting in- 
formation. 

The subterranean operations described in the 
preceding article, constitute what is termed ''tuU 
work," and is paid for at so much per fathom, 
forming one of the heaviest expenses of a mine. 
When a productive vein has been laid open to a 
sufficient extent, in the manner before described, 
the remunerative part of the miner s labour begins. 
The rectangular portions of the vein, included be- 
tween two contiguous winzes and the levels above 
and below them, is generally divided into two equal 
parts by an imaginary perpendicular line, and a 
party of the class of miners called " tributers," agree 
to " work," or excavate, the ore in each portion, on 
being paid a certain sum in the pound, on its actual 
value, the agreement generally continuing in force 
for a period of two months. 

The tributers generally begin working at the hot 
torn of the mass, attacking the ores upon the richest 
points only. In this manner they gradually work 
upwards, excavating the ground between the two 
levels, in such a manner as may be most convenient 
and advantageous to themselves, fiy working up« 
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wsrdfl, it will be seen that the ore, when detached 
from the vein^ falls down at once to the level below, 
thus avoiding the trouble and expense of raising it in 
small quantities, either by manual labour or ma- 
chinery, to the level above ; which would be necessary 
by a contrary mode of proceeding. When the lode 
is not very hard, the tributers are able to work it out 
with the pick and other tools ; but in some cases, 
recourse must be had to blasting with gun-powder. 
As the tributers always undertake to work their 
pitch at as low a rate of pa3rment as possible in the 
first instance, they can only afford, while working at 
that rate, to take out the best ore they find. When, 
however, the best ore is gone, the pitch is again 
taken (generally by the same party), but at a higher 
rate of tribute, and so on as long as any ore remains, 
which is of sufficient value to be worth extracting. 
In this manner the pitches at length become ex- 
hausted, no parts of the vein being left standing, except 
where the ore is very poor, or where none exists. 
These patches of the vein, which appear like islands 
in the midst of extensive eicavations, are not, how- 
ever, without use, as they serve to prevent the rock 
which surrounds the vein, from pressing inwards and 
crushing the workings of the mine. For this reason, 
they are ceXLed pillars or arches; and where the vein 
is so productive, that no part of it is left standing 
for a considerable extent, it is necessary to introduce 
artificial supports, for which purpose strong pieces of 
timber are used, as shown in the drawing. 

The annexed sketch represents a scene in the ex- 
tensive Tin-mine, called Polgooth, situated near the 
town of St. Austell, in Cornwall. 

The excavation here shown, is what is termed " a 
tribute pitch," being on that part of the vein or "lode" 
included between two adjoining winzes and the levels 
above and below them. From this solid rectangular 
mass, the ore has been extracted in the manner just 
described, and it is in this operation that the men are 
seen employed. 

The excavation shown in the sketch is, however, 
of much greater size and more regular form than is 
usually the case, the lode being here of the extra- 
ordinary width of more than twenty feet, and worked 
out for the whole of that extent. The bottom of the 
excavation was originally a level or horizontal pas- 
sage, similar to, and indeed forming merely the 
continuation of^ the one seen on the left, which, 
however, as it runs in a direction crossing the lode. 



and therefore through the solid rock, is termed a 
cross-cut. 

A considerable extent of the lode above this level 
having been productive of ore, has been worked out 
by tributers, forming the great excavation shown in 
the drawing, and wUch is supported by strong pieces 
of timber, placed at intervals across it, so as to press 
against the rock on each side. The inclined direction 
of the excavation, is of course occasioned by the dip 
or inclination of the vein, whose place it occupies, 
and of which the rock on the left hand formed the 
upper wall, and that on the right, the lower wall. 

Two tributers are seen at the further end of the 
pitch, breaking down the ore with their picks, and 
another, supported on a ladder, is working a little 
above them. A lighted candle is stuck to the rock 
beside each, having a piece of clay wrapped round it 
for the purpose, as shown in the sketch. 

As the ore is detached from the vein, and falls 
down, the pieces are shovelled into a barrow, by a lad 
who stands by for the purpose, and afterwards con- 
veys it through the cross-cut and adjoining levels, to 
the shaft, where it is raised to the suiface by a 
machine called a trAtm. In large mines, however, 
railways are frequently laid down in the levels, in 
which case, the ore is of course transported to the 
shaft by means of tram-waggons. 

One of the superintendents of the mine, termed 
an underground-captain, is seen entering the pitch 
through the cross-cut. The principal objects of this 
inspection, are to examine the kind of ore the 
tributers are breaking 3 to see that the terms of the 
contract are complied with j and to place a check on 
any fraud which might be attempted by the men. 
The business of the captains includes also, the direc- 
tion of all works of trial, such as sinking shafts, 
driving levels, &c.; together with every other cir- 
cumstance connected with the internal economy of 
the mine. F. B. 



The unhappy prepossession, which men commonly enter- 
tain in favour of ambition, courage, enterprise, and other 
warlike virtues, engages generous natures, who always love 
fame, into such pursuits as destroy their own peace, and 
that of the rest of mankind. — HuMX. 
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ITINERANT MUSICIANS. 
PeRHAPS there i^ no amusement in which the 
|Iindoo3 so ipuch delight, as ia music. It accom- 
panies all their f^tivals^ all their processions, whether 
solemn or gay, many of their religious ceremo- 
nies, and is almost every where daily resorted 
to as an evening recreation for the social circle. 
Live where you may in India, if it be within the 
Ticinity of a hamlet, or even of a single hut, you are 
perpetually stunned with the clash and clangor of 
cymbals, trumpets, drums, with numerous other 
instruments, as various in form as in power. The 
great charm of their blended harmonies to the 
ravished Indian, seems to be in proportion to the 
quaniity, not to the quality, of sound. It is qmte 
astonishing to see the extraordinary excitement often 
produced, in the usually phlegmatic Hindoo, by the 
din of that harsh minstrelsy, which he is accustomed 
to think the perfection of melody. The effect is 
electrical. His eyes, which were before relaxed into 
a languid expression of half-consciousness, become 
suddenly kindled with a blaze of enthusiasm, and he 
joins the procession which the minstrels are enlivening 
by their discordant strains, with gestures of ft*antic 
delight. 

Highly as the natives of Hindoostan think of the 
acquirements of Europeans, they consider that wc 
fall infinitely short of themselves in musical skill -, 
although nothing can well be conceived to be more 
painfully distracting, than the clamour which they 
raise when performing their indigenous strains. It 
must be admitted, however, that in spite of the 
extreme discordance of their populc^music, it would 
be a mistake to suppose they have nothing more 
refined than what is usually heard at their feasts, 
processions, and village revels. We should have just 
as perfect an idea of musical science in England, from 
the fiddle, bagpipe, and drum, of those vulgar 
harmonists who frequent the pot-houses of St. 
Giles's or Petticoat lane, as we can form of that 
of the Hindoos, from the wretched performances of 
their itiaerant musicians. The fact is, that in all 
countries, they are the very worst of their class. 
Ward, in his View 6/ the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindoos, mentions at least forty 
different kinds of musical instruments, peculiar to 
their community ; and I have seen drawings of no 
less than thirty-six sorts,, in which not more than 
half-a-dozen of those mentioned by Ward, arc 
represented ; so that the number, I should think, if 
all were enumerated, would not fWl far short of a 
hundred. Not only are all these instruments formed 
upon scientific principles, but many of them, are 
made with great intricacy of construction, and are 
capable of considerable nicety of adaptation, in the 
developement of choral efflects. Most of these 
instruments may be used with advantage, in orchestral 
combinations, and from some of them, tones of 
extraordinary sweetness are occasionally produced, 
when touched by the hand erf a skilful performer. 

It appears that the science of music was very 
early cultivated among the Hindoos, and carried to a 
high pitch of excellence. There are several old 
treatises in Sanscrit, upon this interesting subject, in 
which it is handled with a degree of intelligence, now 
rarely to be found among native professors j indeed, 
it seems to be the prevailing opinion among the 
learned natives, that the moderns are much behind 
their forefathers, in musical knowledge. This is not 
to be wondered at, in a people whom perpetual 
conquests have, for the last four centuries, reduced 
to a state of bitter dependency, and whose science 
and literature are, obviously, from this very cause, 



in a state of genend decajiencei N^verflH^tesr, 
though " fallen from their high estate," tbfcre are 
glorious remains among them, of the aplendoturs of 
by-gone generations. They are devotedly attached to 
their national institutions, which are consecrated by 
the sanction of high antiquity, and eilddar^ By 
those prejudices, which time and ignorance never 
fail to cherish. They have, as I have already said, 
the highest opinion of their national music, and I 
cannot better show the fervency of their faith in this 
particular, than by an extract from the third Volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, on the musical modes of 
the Hindoos, by Sir William Jones. "I have been 
assured,'* he says, " by a credible eye-witness, that 
two wild antelopes used often to come from their 
woods, to the place where a more savage beast, 
Sirajuddaulah, entertained himself with concerts, and 
that they listened to the strains with an appearance of 
pleasure, till the monster, in whose soul there was no 
music, shot one of them to display his archery. 
Secondly, a learned native of this country told me, 
that he had frequently seen the most vcnemous and 
malignant snakes, leave their holes upon hearing 
tunes on a flute, which, as he supposed, gave them 
peculiar delight. And, thurdly, an intelligent Persian, 
who repeated his story again and again, and 
permitted me to write it down from his own lips, 
declared that he had more than once been present, 
when a celebrated lutanist, Mirza Mohammed, sur- 
named Bulbul, was playing to a large company, in a 
grove near Shiraz, when he distinctly saw the 
nightingales trying to vie with the musician, some- 
times warbling on the trees, sometimes fluttering from 
branch to branch, as if they wished to approach the 
instrument, whence the melody proceeded, and at 
length dropping on the ground in a kind of ecstasy, 
from which they were soon raised, he assured me, by 
a change of the mode." 

We should do the Indians a gross injustice, if we 
imagined their music was only cultivated by the 
ooidmoner order, who follow the rabble in a festival 
cavalcade or religious procession, and frequently 
accompany upon their instruments, songs the most 
disgustingly licentious, sung by the vilest characters. 
The best artists in Hindostan, are to be found among 
the rich and learned, who often study music as a 
science, and occasionally attain very considerable 
proficiency in it. Indeed, in some instances, they 
have manifested a knowledge of foreign music, which 
might shame many of our own professors. 

There is a very ancient treatise on Indian music, 
by Soma, who was a " practical musician as well as a 
great scholar and elegant poet; fbr the whole book, 
without excepting the strains noted in letters, which 
fill the fifth and last chapters of ii;, consists of mas- 
terly couplets in the melodious metre called A'ryk ; 
the first, third and fourth chapters explain the doc- 
trine of musical sounds, their division and succession, 
the variations of scales by temperament, and the 
enumeration of modes, on a system totally different 
from those which will presently be mentioned ; and 
the second chapter contains a minute description of 
different vinas*, with rules for playing on them f-" 

" I tried in vain," says the author just quoted, " to 
discover any difference in practice between the Indian 
scale and that of our own; but knowing my eair to 
be very insufficiently exercised, I requested a German 
professor of music to accompany with his violin a 
Hindoo lutanist, who sang by note some popular 
airs on the loves of Krishna and Ra*dhk: he assured 

* The Hindoo iute. 

t On the musical modes of tha Hindooi see A^aH^ KitMrchm, 
Vol. III. 
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me that the scales were the same, and Mr. Shore^ 
afterwards informed me^ that when the voice of a 
native singer was in tune with his harpsichord^ he 
found the Hindoo series of seven notes transcend 
like oars, hy a sharp third." 

From these extracts it will appear, that the Hindoos, 
at an early period, cultivated music as a science, and 
that they were moreover deeply cognizant in the 
theory of sounds. This music, if we examine its 
modes, appears to have the same origin as that of 
the Greeks, and also that of the Arahs, under the 
Caliphs, although hut few fragments of the two latter 
remain. There is, however, one pecuUarity in the 
music of the Hindoos : every melody is in correct 
measure, and may be barred like an ordinary Euro- 
pean air. The Arabs, on the contrary, had no fixed 
measure, the length and brevity of their potes being, 
like the modem recitative, subordinate to the per- 
former's taste. The lyric music of the Grei^ks was 
measured by the prosody of the poetry to which it 
was adapted. The only thing possessed by modem 
Europeans, which bears any resemblance to the 
music of the ancients, is the Gregorian canto fermo, 
modelled upon what was supposed to exist among 
the Romans, before the decline of art. In this chant 
the same variety of modes exists as in the music of 
antiquity, and the same names have been applied to 
each. Modem writers usually mistake these modes 
for different keys, though they all belong to one key, 
being composed, to speak intelligibly to a modem 
musician, of the different scales of the diatonic hep- 
tachord. 

These same modes exist in the Hindoo music, and 
therefore, many of them will not carry a regular 
modal harmony, such as distinguishes all modern 
European music, which contains only two modes. 
Thus the Hindoos, like the Greeks and Arabs, sing 
only in unisons; though in the native concerts I have 
sometimes distinguished a third or a fifth strucH upon 
the final note. But this is mere instinct: the human 
ear naturally conceives these harmonic intervals, and 
this is so true, that I have heard bands of Mozam- 
bique Negroes, whose music is strictly that of nature, 
sing in three parts, and their ear led them instinct- 
ively to the common chord, and the chord of the 
dominant seventh. The Hindoos pretend to musi- 
cal science, and are therefore disposed to reject 
that which nature teaches them^ the consequence is, 
that where they light unconsciously upon and sound 
a harmonic interval with its fundamental note, it 
breaks the monotony of their unisons, which they 
consider a blemish. 

Subjoined is a Hindoo song of extreme antiquity, 
to which a musical friend of mine has added a simple 
piano-forte accompaniment, for the purpose of show- 
ing, that wild and singular as it must appear to the 
European musician, it will, nevertheless, bear regular 
harmonies, although such combinations of sound 
have always been unknown to the Hindoos. 

The practice of music is universal. There appears 
to be no nation upon the face of the earth to whom 
it is not familiar. It may be considered to be almost 
coeval with the creation j for man, soon perceiving 
that his voice was susceptible of most expressive 
modulations, of producing an innumerable variety 
of tones, and of modifying its inflexions in endless 
changes, would natundly employ the power with 
which his Creator had gifted him, in embodjring 
that music which he f^lt himself to have the power 
of expressing. He perceived that there was, more or 
less, a vocal melody in every thing which God had 
created, capable of emitting voluntary sound. 
. The lato Loid Tdtnmouth* 



The birds, those artless choriston of the grove, 
suggested nature as at once the most exquisite and 
transporting prototype of art, and man was led to 
imitate, — of course, at first, rudely and imperfectly, — 
what Divine Wisdom had pronounced to be very 
good. The Peity had stamped every thing with the 
signet of consummate harmony. The very roar of 
the tiger became the solemn stillness of the forest, 
as much as the plaintive notes of the nightingale the 
silence of the glen, or those of the thrush and black* 
bird that of the secluded copse. 

We find that even among the most savage tribes, 
there generally prevails a keen relish for, and a ready 
aptitude in, producing an artificial combination of 
sounds, constituting a melody in which they delight; 
so that music is a universal, and, to a certain extent, 
may be denominated,' an intuitive art. 

We are to remember, in considering the musical 
qualifications of different countries, that our percep- 
tions of the harmonious, as well as of the beautiful, 
depend upon circumstances. Our minds are moulded 
and our tastes nurtured by these circumstances. The 
man who had never beheld the sun but from a mighty 
eminence, or from valleys surrounded by gigantic 
shapes, where vast crags tremble above his head, preci- 
pices yawn beneath his feet, and the perpetual dash of 
the mountain -torrent chimes in his ear the clamorous 
music of his native hills, — such a man, surely, would 
entertain very different feelings of the sublime and 
beautiful, as well of what was addressed to the ear 
as to the eye, from him who had passed his days 
among grassy meads and sunny plains, where the 
sweet song of birds, and the beautiful livery of 
fruitful fields, had impressed his heart with gentler 
melodies, and his eye with more subdued objects of 
delight. Our notions of external things are as 
various as the expression of our features. The 
African is said to paint the devil white, and to liis ear 
that may be delightful harmony, which to ours is 
^^ horrid discord." The savage 

. . Whose rough untutor'd mind. 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind, 

may, perhaps, discover as fine a melody in those 
rude tones which shock our more refined perceptions, 
as we do in the ravishing strains of Mozart or 
Haydn. Our fastidious tastes have been taught to 
reject every thing musical, that has not been con- 
secrated by the high creations of genius, or, at least, 
been submitted to the intricate rules of science ; so 
that we may fail to discover in the rude strains of 
the mere musician of nature in savage life, agreeable 
unions of sound, which are evident to less sensitive 
ears. 

It will, then, be manifest, if there be any truth in 
the premises I have advanced, that music may really 
exist where we do not perceive it, only because our 
habits have been familiarized, and our emotions wont , 
to be excited by different modes of acoustic com- 
binations. Let us not, therefore, affect to despise the 
music of Hindoostan, because we happen to think it 
inferior to our own, remembering, too, that even 
Exuropeans living in India, very seldom hear it in its 
perfection. 

The pictorial illustration which heads this article, 
exhibits a band of itinerant musicians, such as are 
commonly engaged by the natives, for the niggard 
remuneration, of a few pice f. The picture represents 
rather an unusual thing, a mixture of Hindoo and 
Mohammedan performers. This distinction may be 
traced in their dress, as the former always fasten 
their jumma,.or tunic, on the left side, the latter on 
the right It will, therefore, appear, that the figures in 

t A small copper coin, in value about the third of a penny. 
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front aie Hindoos^ slid the two behind Mohammedans. 
This union of interests among the votaries of Mo- 
hammed and of Brahma^ can only take place where 
the prejudices of caste are despised, which is now not 
unfrequently the case amongst the lowest of the fonr 
civil divisions of the Hindoo population. 

The group in the print are seated npon a coarse 
rug in an open verandah, exercising their musical 
skill for the amusement of the master of the house 
and his friends. The figure on &e left is 'the prin- 
cipal vocal performer -, he beats time with the fingers 
of his right hand on the palm of the left, while he is 
accompanied by his three comptinions on their re- 
spective instruments. The figure upon the right plays 
upon a sort of trilateral guitar, an instrument cer- 
tainly not common among Hindoo musiciansij as it is 
not enumerated either by Ward, or by the author of 
the work to which I have before alluded. He also 



accompanies the instrument with bis voiee. Of the 
figures in the rear, one is playing on a sarinda, the 
coinmon violin of Hiadoostan, while the other per- 
forms upon two drums, one of which he strikes with 
the fingers of his left hand, and rubs the other with 
those of his right, as Europeans occasionally play 
the tambourine. 

These vagrant musicians are generally any thing 
but adepts in their art It must be confessed, that 
frequently, as Captain Luard asserts in the brief 
descriptions which accompany his beautiful lithogra- 
phic prints*, " nothing can equal the discord both of 
their vocal and instrumental music. If," he con- 
tinues, ''the noise made by this group when it was 
sketched, could be heard on viewing the drawhig, 
the page would be closed for ever/* I. H. C. 

* Sketches in India, published bv Dickenson. Old Bond-street, kom 
one of which the Engraving whica precedes this article is copied . 
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ON THE PERIODICAL CASTING OF THE 
SHELL OF THE LOBSTER. 

The process by which the periodical casting and 
renewal of • the shell of lobsters are effected, has 
been very satisfactorily investigated by Reaumur. 
The tendency in the body and in the limbs, to expand 
during growth, is restrained by the limited dimensions 
of the shell, which resists the efforts to enlarge its 
diameter. But this force of expansion goes on 
increasing, till at length it is productive of much 
uneasiness to the animal, which is, in consequence, 
prompted to make a violent effort to relieve itself; 
by this means it generally succeeds in bursting the 
shell; and then, by dint of repeated struggles, 
extricates its body and its limbs. The lobster first 
withdraws its claws, and then its feet, as if it were 
pulling them out of a pair of boots : the head next 
throws off* its case, together with its antennae ; and 
the two eyes are disengaged from their homy 
pedicles. In this operation, not only the complex 
apparatus of the jaws, but even the homy cuticle 
and teeth of the stomach, are all cast off along with 
the shell : and, last of all, the tail is extricated. But 
the whole process is not accomplished without long- 
continued efforts. Sometimes the legs are lacerated 
or torn off, in the attempt to withdraw them from 
the shell -, and in the younger Crustacea, the 
operation is not unfrequently fatal. Even when 
successfully accomplished, it leaves the animal in a 
most languid state : the limbs, being soft and pliant, 
are scarcely able to drag the body cdong. They are 
not, however, left altogether without defence. 

For some time before the old shell was cast off, 
preparations had been making for forming a new 
one. Tlie membrane which lined the shell had been 
acquiring greater density, and had already collected 



a quantity of liquid materials proper for the con- 
solidation of the new shell. These materials are 
mixed with a large proportion of colouring matter, 
of a bright scarlet hue, giving it the appearance of 
red blood, though it differs totally from blood in all 
its other properties. As soon as the shell is cast off,, 
this membrane, by the pressure from within, is sud- 
denly expanded, and by the rapid growth of the soft 
parts, soon acquires a much larger size than the 
former shell. Then the process of hardening the 
calcareous ingredient commences, and is rapidly 
completed; while an abundant supply of fresh matter 
is added, to increase the strength of the solid walls 
which are thus constructing for the support of the 
animal. Reaumur estimates that the lobster gains, 
during each change of its covering, an increase of 
one-fifth of its former dimensions. When the 
animal has attained its full size, iio operation of this 
kind is required, and the same shell is permanently 
retained. 

A provision appears to be made, in the interior of 
the animal, for the supply of the large quantity of 
calcareous matter required for the construction t>f 
the shell at the proper time. A magazine of carbo- 
nate of lime is collected, previous to each change of 
shell, in the form of two round masses, one on each 
side of t^e stomach. In the crab these balls have 
received the absurd name of crabs* eyes ; and during 
the formation of the shell they disappear. 

It is well known that when an animal of this class 
has been deprived of one of its claws, that part is, 
in a short time, replaced by a new claw, which grows 
from the stump of the one which had been lost. It 
appears from the investigations of R^umur, that 
this new growth takes place more readily at particular 
parts of the limb, and especially at the joints; and 
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the aaiiBai seems to be aware of the greater facility 
with which a renewal of the claw can be effected at 
these parts; for if it chances to receive an injury at 
the extremity of the limb, it often, by a spontaneous 
effort, breaks off the whole limb at its junction with 
the trunk, which is the point where the growth more 
speedily commences. The wound soon becomes 
covered with a delicate white membrane, which pre- 
sents, at first, a convex surface : this gradually rises 
to a point, and is found, on exan^nation, to conceal 
the rudiment of a new claw. At first this new claw 
enlarges but slowly, as if collecting strength for the 
more vigorous effort of expansion, which afterwards 
takes place. As it grows, the membrane is pushed 
forwards, becoming thinner in proportion as it is 
stretched, till, at length, it gives way, and the soft 
claw is exposed to view. The claw now enlarges 
rapidly, and in a few days more acquires a shell as 
hard as that which had preceded it. Usually, 
however, it does not attain the same size ; a circum- 
stance which accounts for our frequently meeting with 
lobsters and crabs, which have one claw much smaller 
than the other. In the course of the subsequent 
castings, this disparity gradually disappears. The 
same power of restoration is found to reside in the 
legs, the antennae, and the jaws. i O. N. 

[Dr. Rocet's BridgewaUt:^ Treatise.] 



The angels of heaven, who arc spirits, see God present to 
them ; but we on earth can only see him through a glass 
darkly, when we contemplate his glory in the sun, his 
terrors in the thunder, — his wrath in the lightning, his 
quickening power in the air that gives us breath, his 
majesty in the noise of the sea, and the gathering of the 
clouds. — Jones of Nayland. 



BISHOP KEN. 

Tub remains of the pious Bishop Kbn are deposited in 
Frome churchyard. It has been erroneouslv stated, that 
there is not a stone to mark where he lies ; whereas, there 
is a monument near the spot, probably erected at the time 
of his death, by the noble family at Long Leat, where the 
Bishop died; but the sculpture is decayed, and the epitaph 
has disappeared. Some years ago, one of the churchwardens 
was induced, by respect and veneration for bis memory, to 
plant a few flowers round the grave, and some of these still 
remain. The following verses were composed by the Rev. 
W. L. BowLKs, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, and writer of a Life of Ken, 

Upon this aook of earth forlorn. 
Which Ken his spot of burial chose, 

Peaceful sliine, oh I Sabbath mom ; 
And eve, with gentlest hush, repose. 

To him is raised no marble tomb, 

Witliin the dim cathedral-fane; 
But some faint flowers of summer bloom, 

And silent falls the wintcr^s rain. 

This only monumental stone 

Records liis resting-place and name^ 

"What recks it ! when thy task is done; 
Christian I how vain the sound of fame* 

Oh ! far more grateful to thy God, 

The voices of poor children rise*, 
Who hasten o'er the dewy sod. 

To pay their morning sacrifice. 

And who can hear their evening hymn 

Wiien sad, and slow, a distant knell 

Tolls o*er the fading landscape dim, 
As if to say,—" Vain world, £eureweU !" 

Without a thought, that, from the dust, 
The mom slmll wake the sleeping clay, 

And bid the faithful and the just 
Up-spring to Heav Vs eternal day. 
* Alluding to Morning and Evening Hynms," by Bbhop Kea, 



OF MODERATimi. 
I CANNOT but commend, says Bishop Hall, that 
great clerk of Paris, vrho, when King Lonis of France 
required him to write down the best word that ever 
he had learnt, called for a fair skin of parchment, 
and in the midst of it wrote this one word Measure, 
and sent it sealed up to the king. The king, opening 
the sheet, and finding no other inscription, thought 
himself mocked by his philosopher, and calling for 
hii9> expostulated the matter $ but when it was 
showed him that all virtues, and all religious and 
worthy actiotis were regulated by this one word, and 
that without this, virtue itself turned vicious, he 
rested satisfied ; and so he well might ; for it is a 
word well worthy of the seven sages of Greece, from 
whom, indeed, it was borrowed, and only put into a 
new coat. For whife he said of old, (for his motto,) 
Nothing too much, he meant no other than to com- 
prehend both ^tremes under the mentkin of one : 
neither in his sense is it any paradox to say, that 
too little is too much \ fox as too much bounty is 
prodigality, so too much sparing is niggardness. 
Neither could aught be spoken of more use or ex- 
cellency; for what goodness can there be in the 
world without moderation, whether in the use of God's 
creatures, or in our own disposition and carriage. 
Without this, justice is no more than cruel rigour; 
mercy, unjust remissness ; pleasure, brutish sensuality ; 
love, frenzy; anger, fury; sorrow, desperate mopish- 
ness; joy, distempered wildness; knowledge, saucy 
curiosity; piety, superstition; care, wracking distrac- 
tion ; couraee, mad rashness ; shortly there can be 
nothing under Heaven without it, but mere vice 
and confusion: like as ia nature, if the elements 
should forget the temper of their due mixture, and 
encroach upon each other by excess, what would follow 
but universal ruin ? 

It is, therefore, moderation by which this infe- 
rior world stands; since the wise and great God, 
who hath ordained the continuance of it, hath 
decreed so to contemper all the parts thereof^ 
that none of them should exceed of their own pro* 
portion and degree, to the prejudice of the other. 
Yea, what is the heaven itself, but (as Gerson com- 
pares it well) as a great clock regularly moving in an 
equal sway of all the orbs, without difference of 
poise, without variation of minutes, in a constant 
state of eviternal evenness, both of being and motion. 
Neither is it any other, by which this httle world of 
ours (whether of body or mind) is upheld in any 
safe and tolerable estate; when humours pass their 
stint, the body sickens ; when the passions, the mind. 

There is nothing, thereforei in the world more 
wholesome, or more necessary for us to learn, than 
this gracious lesson of moderation; without which, in 
very truth, a man is so far from being a Christian, 
that he is not himself. This is the centre wherein 
all, both divine and moral, philosophy meet; the rule 
of hfe, the governess of manners, Uie silken string 
that runs through the pearl-chain of all virtues, the 
very ecliptic line, under which reason and religion 
moves without deviation; and, therefore, most worthy 
of our best thoughts* of our most careful observance. 
——Bishop Hall. 



Nothing but the sanctifying influences of religion can 
subdue, and keep in tolerable order, that pride which is 
the concomitant of great talents with a bad education.-^ 
Hannah Mors. 



RiCHBS, honours, and pleasures, are the sweets which 
destroy the mend's appetite for its heavenly food ; poverty 
disgrace, and pain, are the bitters which restore it— - 

BlSBOP HORNX. 
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TUNNELS, 
Thb Thames and MxDWAr Canal. 
Until Mr. Brunei commenGed his great and inter- 
esting undertaking below the bed of the Thames, 
but little attention seems to have been excited to the 
important works of the kind previously completed in 
this country id^we-ffrmind, or indeed, to the subject of 
tunnelling generally. The ideia, however, bf con- 
structing tunnels for the purpose of facilitating inland 
navigation, is by no means new ; and appears to 
have been first carried Into effect in France, by M. 
Hegnet, an eminent engineer in the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, who thus conveyed the canal of 
Languedoc through a mountaiii which obstructed its 
progress. It was not until about the middle of the 
last century, that Brindlcy, who is, perhaps, the 
greatest engineer which this country has produced, 
excavated the first tunnel ill England, on the Dake 
of Bridgewater^s eanal, in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester. Subsequently to this, the same eminent 
individual drove a tunnel through Harecastle Hill, itl 
Staffordshire, for the purposis of uniting the naviga- 
tion of the Trent with the Mersey ) a work of great 
magnitude, in consequence of the nature of the 
ground. This excavation is 2880 ytrds in length, 
and between 70 and 80 yards under ground. 

The Sapperton tunnel, by which the Thames and 
Severn were united, is another splendid instance of 
pubUc enterprise, and individual ability j it extends 
for a distance of two miles and three quarters, two 
miles of which were cut through the solid rock. 
The Great Drift, or tunnel in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, however, is the most extensive under- 
taking ever executed in this department of engineering. 
This great work, (which was completed in 1 797,) is 
excavated through a whinstone rock of extreme 
hardness, (equalling the hardest flint in the density 
of its texture,) for the greater part of its extent. 
The Liverpool tunnel, at tibe commencent of the rail- 
MTay, is one of the most considerable works recently 
executed. Its length is 2250 yards; it is twenty- 
two feet wide, and sixteen feet high. A double line 
of railway runs throughout, and a row of gas-lights 
is suspended from the centre of the arched roof, at a 
distance of twenty- five yards from each other. " The 
effect," remarks Mr. Stephenson, the engineer to this 
splendid national work, " is strikingly beautiful, for 
the rays of light from each lamp throw a distinct 
luminous arch on the roof, and the series diminishing 
according to the laws of perspective, gives the appear- 
ance of a number of distinct arches, instead of one 
continued vault.'* Another tunnel of some extent 
has still more recently been executed near Buxton, 
on that extensive public undertaking, the Cromford 
and High Peak railway. 

These notices of some of the most remarkable 
tunnels now existing in this country, may not be 
uninteresting, as introductory to a notice of tht 
subject of our engraving, the tunnel on the Thames 
and Medway Canal, between Gravesend and Ro- 
chester, itself a work of no ordinary magnitude. 

By referring to a mai>, it will be seen, that that part 
of Kent which lies immediately to the eastward of 
Gravesend, projects into the German Ocean between 
the courses of the Thames and Medway, which pre- 
viously to their junction at the Nore run for about 
twelve miles, nearly parallel. Across the neck of 
the peninsula thus formed between Gravesend and 
Rochester, a canal has been constructed, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the circuitous navigation, which 
vessels and ho3rs trading in the Medway had formerly 
to make in their passage to London. The saving in 
distance thus effected, is fuUy thirty miles, as the 



breadth of the peninsula along the line of the canal 
is only seven mUes, whilst it is nearly forty miles 
between the respective places in sailing roimd by the 
Nore 5 and all delay from eavterly winds is thus also 
avoided. 

The canal, (which is twenty-eight feet wide at the 
bottom, fifty feet at the top, and has seven feet 
water,) cothmences on the southern bank of the 
Thames, in the parish of Milton $ and for more than 
four miles crosses a dead level, chiefly marsh-land. 
It then meets with a hill or rib of chalk, which 
intervenes between this place and the Medway. 
Through this elevation the tunnel is perforated. Our 
engraving furnishes a vivid idea of the effect of this 
subterranean canal. Its entire length exceeds two 
miles and a quarter, but so true is the line, that the 
light, at either extremity, is clearly visible when 
viewed near the opposite end. The width of the 
excavation is about thirty feet, of which twenty- four 
feet is appropriated for the canal, whilst the remain- 
der of the space is reserved for a towing-path, which 
is protected by a stout rail of oak, bolted to supports 
bf cast iron, which are let into stone bearers, em- 
bedded in the solid chalk. 

It has not been found necessary to construct an 
archway of brickwork, except at intervals, during 
the line I so. great is the solidity of the material 
through which it is carried. The crown of the 
arched roof rises more than fifteen feet above the 
level of the towing-path : the sections of the tunnel 
are of different curvatures, part being parabolic, and 
part circular, the crown of the arches all coinciding. 
It is to the reflection of the light from the chalk roof^ 
that we must in a great measure attribute the ab- 
sence of the almost total darkness, which might be 
expected to exist in some parts of the tunnel. So 
far is this from being the case, that about the middle 
of the excavation, there is sufficient light at noon, to 
decipher print of a large size. Had the tunnel been 
arched with brick throughout, however, the absorption 
of the light would have been so considerable, as to 
have rendered it necessary to introduce some artificial 
light ', which is evidenced by respectively observing 
the appearance of the chalk and brick surfaces. 

The sensations produced on the mind of a stran- 
ger, in exploring this vast and dusky passage, are 
powerful and impressive, and increase with each 
succeeding step, as the cheerful light of day is left 
behind : *' the reflection of the chalk on the clear 
surface of the water,** says an ingenious writer, 
" (more distinctly visible as you approach either end,) 
apparently doubling the magnitude ; and the entire 
absence of every sound but that of the slow and 
measured footsteps of the quadrupeds employed in 
towing the craft, stealing on the car at a distance, 
and becoming gradually louder and louder as it 
reverberates through the tunnel, combine to produce 
an emotion of sublimity, which enhances not a little 
the interest with which the work will be contem- 
plated by the intelligent passenger." 

In consequence of the canal not being sufficiently 
wide within the tunnel to permit two barges to pass 
different ways, they are only allowed to enter either 
extremity at stated times; an encounter cannot, 
therefore, possibly take place. The periods are so 
arranged, as to allow sufficient time for the passage 
of one line of barges one way, and that of another 
line in the opposite direction ; and all barges arriving 
in the interval, are compelled to wait until the regulated 
period expires, so that it is necessary for the barges 
to be ready at the extremities at the precise time, or 
they are not permitted to pass until the next turn. 

About three years since, a small steamer plied on 
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the canal with passengers, between Gravesend and 
Rochester, passing through the tunnel; the echo 
made by the noise of her machinery and paddles^ 
was singular and powerful. The roof of the tunnel, 
except a portion near the Frindsbury or Medway 
end, is generally remarkably dry. This whole 
undertaking, from various causes, was more than 
twenty years in progress. The capital was raised 
in 4805 shares 5 the average cost per share, was 
30/. 4s. 3d, j but, although an important public 
accommodation, it has proved an unfortunate under- 
taking for the original proprietors, the selling price 
of the shares being recently quoted at only 1/. 

During the hop- season, the traffic on the canal is 
very considerable; the hop-growers of Kent being 
thus enabled to transport their hops to the London 
market from Maidstone, in twenty- four hours. The 
river Medway, which is rendered navigable as high 
as Tunbridge, proves of infinite utility to the county 
of Kent, as well as Sussex, on the borders of which 
it takes its rise. Its course is exceedingly circuitous 
throughout; the tide flows up as far as Maidstone, a 
distance from Sheemess^ by water, of about thirty- 
seven miles. 

The immediate vicinity of the Tliames and Medway 
Canal to Gravesend, is of some advantage to that 
town, as in consequence of its basin being just 



without the limits of the port of London, the inhabit- 
ants have the advantage of obtaining their coals 
exempt from certain duties. 



Is tho centre of the grove there stood an oak, which, 
though shapely and tall on the whole, bulged out into a 
large excrescence about the middle of the stem. On this 
a pair of ravens had fixed their residence for such a series 
of years, that the oak was dii<tinguished by the title of the 
Raven Tree. Many were the attempts of the neighbouring 
youths to get at this eyry: the difficulty whetted their incli- 
nation, and each was ambitious of surmounting the arduous 
task. But when they arrived at the swelling, it jutted out 
so in their way, and was so far beyond their grasp, that the 
most daring lads were awed, and acknowledged the under- 
taking to be too hazardous. So the ravens built on, nest 
upon nest, in perfect security, till the fatal day arrived in 
which the wood was to be levelled. It was in the month 
of February, when those birds usually sit THfe saw was 
applied to the butt, the wedges were inserted into the 
opening, the woods echoed to the heavy blows of the beetle, 
or mallet, the tree nodded to its fall; but still the dam 
sat on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was Hung from 
her nest ; and, though her parental affection deserved a 
better fate, was whipped down by the twigs, which brought 
her dead to the ground. — White's Sell^me. 
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HOFWYIi. 
The Village of Hofwyw s« miles ncfgtik of the 
city of Berne, in Switzerland, is in a beautiful 
situation, surrounded by bills and interspersed with 
woods, with the Jura mountains and lie Alps in 
view. 

The singular institution of which we are about to 
give some account, and which has lately becoma 
more interesting, from many of our countrymen 
having sent their sons thither, has been established 
upwar^n q{ tt|fftyi(l(« J«V«, x^nder the ^ireetioA of 
M. de fvUvfOJlwa, H mAf^ of Switzerland, <ma4 oi 
noble kiivUi. TW# ^^9}om wiA persevering man, who 
had \(m^ 4lvMed W» wM to the subject of educa- 
tion, »|wfM H«Iw» witti «M» ppor country lad. At 
the agft pt aUty^^Vf^ J» l^w now 2§0 youths undei 
his esirw^M ?JmW»4 «wI hw bfQMgfel hM eat^Wi*- 
ment ^ wm^k «f few diflfefcnt stf^liom, diatmct 
from o|^ WHPlI^, «il4 m sefMMwte ha«aM. 

The ftial eomuriaea the higher class of students; 
they b^oM Iq WMt W wU«d te Cra«<i^ Maison ^Edu- 
cation, ipd veMY^ » l*jmlw course of instfuctioil W 
the cl^aai0s, upd to vwiom arts aiid sciences, every 
branch ^ 4^flt lHl4 useM learning being attended 
to. The aeoond division is known by the naioe of 
Mittel JMuht fW Middte School, where young paen, 
generally of the gfade of farmers* sons, ere te^ght 
the busineee pf agrieulturp. The third is VEooh 
Rurale, wmj/^^i^f, P«wr hoys of Swit^ei'tai^d, end the 
adjoiniiw cowtries. The fourth ^end last, f^coh 
des Fiiim, wWeh eewprehends girls in humble life, 
who aie hraught up in such a wey as to enable 
them %Q |em W honest livelihood, the pyo^uae of 
their \rwk wM)e ^% school, going towards the exjiense 
of thelf mitotv^anpe. 

The eMef Acedefuy, hi Chr^mi* Mai9on» consists of 
sixty jmH^ #WWe being of tfee highest ranks, and 
sent frmn Viurioue pa?ts of the world, wjtb the 
exception, U e|ipeeirs, of Germany. To tvain these 
pupils in the several departments of knowledge, 
there are tWrty-two professors, principally clergymen 
of the lintheren eh^rch, who are always at hand to 
propose qneatione and explain difficulties, M- de Fel- 
lenber^, nimeelf a classical scholar, often superin- 
tending the diffeveni lesionii in person, nnd laying 
great stress m explanation and examination in the 
teachev^e preeenpe. His wish is to receive the boy« 
at an perly ege» tl^at he mi^y educate them wholly 
according tQ nie QWP system. The distingnisl^ing 
excellence pf this consists in the practical details 
which eompfise an infinite variety of ingenione me- 
thods fwf poanomiating the resources within reach, 
and gaining proposed ends by sure means. To enter 
fully into pertieuler points, would exceed our boupds 3 
and, in4ee4i it is e question how far eny description 
could pMm tlie rsader, who l^ad not been npon the 
spot, to fdrm lut lideanate idee of the system in all 
its bearings, In teaching the scienoM* much eid is 

derived mm the method of Pestaloaei« wbicb consisto 
in exereiiing tbe rsaeoning faculties move than is 
done by the ordinary process of instmction, and in 
making the acquirement of knowledge mupb less 
a matter of rcvte^ No intsnrels of idleness eve per- 
mitted to interfinv with the general object. The hoys 
first apply to Orsek and Checian Qistpry j efterwards 
to Latin, Romim History, end Ancient Cfeogrnphy: 
subsequently to Modem Langneges imd (iitpreture« 
Modem History and Geography, the Physical li^pi- 
ences and Chemistry: end daring the whole peri<4 to 
Mathematics, Drawing, If usici and bodily eif:erci8es. 
The (bunder, who is personally eiM^remeiy active, 
encourages all those manly sports which tend to 
form and stsengthen the frame) and gymnastics are 



constantly practised in the fro^fid9> ^^ W^fit skilful 
among the youths being chosen from among them- 
selves to take the lead, and to regulate the rest. It is 
the same with the military exercises, ix\ whi^h tl^ey 
elect their own captain, who confers the honour of 
lieutenant and ensign on those he thinks fit, the 
choice being generally acceptable to the rest, and it 
is pleasing to notice the harmony that prevails among 
them. They have, likewise, their own head gardener, 
or Meier, as they call him, who looks after the por- 
tion of ground aUotted tO t)iem, tM they keep it in 
proper orders ^fA wAk regard to the household 
flairs, the ^ead man, or ffw^w^t, must see to the 
dass-rooms, or nominate a lad weekly, for each de- 
pi^tment, to tfke cere of Hh^ pens, paper, chalk, &c. 

During the heat of the smnmer, instead of gym- 
nastics, tl^ey employ e portion of the time of recrea- 
tion in swimming, for which they heve an excellent 
l^ktht vdth a fountain in the centre : and thus they 
become excellent swimmeva. 

Every evening* M. de Fellenberg holds an assembly, 
at which all are obliged to be present, when he either 
iJnds fault or praises, as their conduct merits, and 
closes with an evening prayer. He seldom has to 
speak of a thing twice, so willingly are his orders, or 
rather desires, attended to. His first care is to nudce 
himself acquainted with a boy*s character, and he 
then treats his scholars as his own sons. Every 
possible attention is paid to tfie morals and manners, 
and seldom can any thing he done in secret without 
its coming to his ears. There are not more than 
twenty Roman Catholics in the institution ^ the great 
bulk of the establishment, with M. de Fellenberg 
and his family et their headj, being Protestants. 
Sunday is strictly attended to : the Church Service 
is* performed in Germen* end a Confirmation is held 
every year at {lofwyl. 

This short acponnt will ^pive our readers some 
idee of ti^e good order wf^ich reigns throughout 
the whole^ and which tends so greatly, not only to 
present advancement, but to success in after-life. 
And it is still more important to trace the effects of 
religious cnltjvetion, without which all other endea- 
vpurs after knowledge must be valueless and vain. 
It is a judicious pm?ision of de Fellenberg, not to 
idlow qf any interference with politics -, newspapers 
arc forbidden^ dn4 c^d-playing is out of the question. 
A hoy is not obliged to take books with him, as he 
finds *acpe8s to a gppd library, as well as to a collection 
of natural (listpryi to which he may contribute 
whatever specimens he can procure. Though a 
regular corresppudcnce with relations and friends is 
encouragedi a part of the plan is to prevent, as much 
as possible, the interruption caused by visits home ; 
^nd the vacations at Easter, Midsummer, and Cbrist- 
mas> making little more than two months altogether, 
are spent either in visiting the country in parties, on 
botanical and other excursions, or, in the colder 
weather, in agreea]3le but harmless reading, and in 
getting up concerts and plays, superintended by the 
principals, and in which the students take a part. 
We are informed that no particular charges are 
specified, but that the parents receive, at regular 
intervals, the accounts of expenses for their children. 

Jn the Middle School are thirty young men, chiefly 
fanners* sons, who are not less busy or happy than 
those we heve just described, though differing from 
them m the neture of their occupations and amuse- 
ments. Their main pursuit is agriculture, in which 
M. de Fellenberg is an adept. With this they are 
made practically acquainted, and their hours of re- 
laxation are employed in examining and making 
models of several machines invented bv him. They 
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have had for six years our English ploughs, which 
are now used over a great part of Switzerland 
and France. The boys of this division are not 
allowed to join the sports of the others, nor to 
accompany them in their travels. Here it may he 
remarked as applicable to all the schools, that early 
rising is insisted upon, and that corporal punishment 
is unknown. A good preceptor should be, as much 
as possible, a kind and experienced friend, who 
guides, rather than a master, who commands, and is 
^ared more than loved. Here the boys feel as if 
under the paternal roof. 

The Third Class, the Poor, or Wehrli, School has 
120 boys, kept entirely at M. de F.'s expense. They 
have been taught by a Mr, Wehrli, a clever person, 
appointed to that important undertaking by de 
Fellenberg, since he has been so fully engaged. 
Each boy, upon entering, has to make his agreement 
to serve till he is twenty-one ; the first three years 
he only learns, and afterwards he must make himself 
useful. They have their masters for two hours in 
the day, when they are instructed in Geography, 
History, and Mathematics; the rest of the time 
they work in the fields. They keep the whole of the 
land (about 250 acres) in order, with the assistance 
of some daily labourers, and they are always occu- 
pied. In wet weather they cut wood, make baskets, 
and thresh com. Their different trades are the 
Butcher, Baker, Carpenter, Mechanic, Sadler, Tailor, 
Shoemaker, TaUowchandler, Blacksmith, and Book- 
binder ^ and there is scarcely any thing worn or 
consumed at Hofwyl, that is not made by them. 
On Sunday, they attend service. They have collected 
a very good cabinet of Natural History, their own 
property, in which are all sorts of stuffed birds, 
beasts, and a large collection of insects, minerals, 
and dried plants: this they keep up, by a subscrip- 
tion among themselves. Each has a small garden, 
in which are grown plants and vegetables, to be dis- 
posed of, the money being kept for their use. They 
also take charge of a dairy of sixty cows. 

With the view of improving the system of education 
amongst Uic poor of Switzeriand,. M. de F. takes 
annually 300 schoolmasters, men of the country, who 
instruct the poor children in the different cantons. 
These men are received free of every expense j he 
boards and lodges them in a house which he has built 
for their use, and on which is written in large cha- 
racters. Die Hoffhung des Vaterlandes, or The Hope of 
the Country. They stay at Hofwyl for three months in 
the year, July, August, and September, as that is the 
time their own pupils are at work on the fields. 
These 300 men are principally instructed in geo- 
graphy, and the history of their own country, with a 
sketch of that of others. Mathematics, and Agricul- 
ture. M, de Fellenberg is very fond of this part of 
his plan, and fetays, if he can but make it answer, he 
is sure that it will save many a poor lad from want 
and ruin. At thfe Mid of tfee tiiree months, the 
probationary AAstert arfe publicly Examined. 

The Fourth and last division, VEcole des Filles, is 
conducted by one of M. dfe Pellenberg's daughters, 
who willingly undertakes the trouble free of expense. 
These girls are of various «^e8. They do all sorts of 
needle-work, and knit stockings for thcmf»elves and 
the several members of the establishment 5 they like- 
wise have a garden, belonging to Madame de Fellen- 
berg, to look after, and a small one of their own : in 
summer they help in the hay and com harvest. 
They ar^ all t^rotestants, and have church service 
beld in their own apartments 3 they obtain an excel- 
lent education 3 and if they conduct themselves pro- 
perly for a few years^ their kind patron provides for 



them as for the poor boys, by taking them into bis 
service, or procuring them good situations in respect- 
able families. 



MORAL DISCIPLINE. 
Tti[E law of habit when enlisted on the side of 
righteousness^ not only strengthens and makes sure 
our resistance to vice, but facilitates the most arduous 
performances of virtue. The man whose thoughts 
with the purposes and dmngs to which they lead, are 
at the bidding of conscience, will, by frequent repeti- 
tion, at length describe the same tirack almost spon- 
taneously, — even as in physical education, things> 
laboriously learned at the first, come to be done at 
last without the feeling of an effort. And so> in 
moral education, every new achievement of principle 
smooths the way to future achievements of the same 
kind 3 and the precious fruit or purchase of each 
moral virtue is to set us oU higher and firmer 
vantage-ground for the conquests of principle in all 
time coming. He who resolutely bids away the 
suggestions of avarice, when they come into cimflict 
with the incumbent generosity 3 or the suggestions 
of voluptuousness, when they come into conflict 
with the incumbent self-denial 3 or the suggestions 
of anger, when they come into conflict with the in- 
cumbent act of magnanimity and forbearance — will 
at length obtain, not a respite only, but a final deliver - 
ance from their intrusion.' 

Conscience, the longer it has made way over <^e 
obstacles of selfishness and passion, the less will it 
give way to these adverse forces, themselves weakened 
by the repeated defeats which they have sustained in 
the warfare of moral discipline : or> in other wolrdfl 
the oftener that conscience makes good the supremacy 
which she claims, the greater would be the work of 
violence, and less th« strength for its accomplishment^ 
to cast her down from that station of practical 
guidance and command, which of right belongs to 
her. It is just, because, in virtue of the law of sug- 
gestion, those trains of thought and feeing, which 
connect her first biddings with theiir final execution, 
are thie less exposed at every l&ew instance to be dis- 
turbed, and the more likely to be fq;)eated over again, 
that every good principle is more strengthened by its 
exercise, and every good affection is more strengthened 
by its indulgence than before. The acts of virtue 
ripen into habits 3 and the goodly and permanent 
result is, the formation or estohlishmcnt of a virtuous 
character. Chalhe as. 



I KNOW but oneVay of fortifying my soul against gloomy 
presages and terrors of mind, and that w, by securing to 
myself the ftiendship and protectiolt of that Being who 
disposes of events, and governs ftituHty. He sees, at one 
view, the whole thread of my existence, not only that part 
of it which I have already passed through, but that which 
runs forward into all the depths of eternity. When I lay 
me down to sleep, I recommend myself to His care: 
when I awake, I give myself up to his direction. Amidst 
all the evils that threaten me, I will look up to Him for 
help^ and question not but fie will avert them, or turn 
them to my advantage. Though I know neither the time 
nor the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
solicitous about it ; because I am suro that He knows them 
both, and that He will not fail to comfort and support me 
under them.-^^ADOisoN. 



By him who can look with firmness on difficulties, the 
conquest is already half achieved ; but the man on whose 
hfeart and spirits they He heavy, will scarcely be able to 
bear up against their pressure. The Awecast of timid, or 
the disgust of toe delieate minds, are very unfortunate 
attendants for men of business, who to be succeesful, must 
often push improbabilities and bear with mortifications. 

158—2 
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FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No. XrV. Water in a fluid stats. 
When a person returns from sea^ after a long 
voyage, in which he has been on short allowance of 
water, some time elapses before he is quite reconciled 
to the great waste of fresh water in ordinary life. 
He sees the purest water, perhaps, employed for 
washing down a flight of steps, or cleaning a carriage ^ 
or some spout pouring idly away what, to a ship's 
crew in distress, would have been an inestimable 
treasure. Thus it is that circumstances make us 
acquainted with the incalculable importance of many 
things which we are continually enjoying without 
reflection. Water is one of these : and, especially, 
water as a fluid, the state in which it is most familiar 
to us. 

Water is the universal drink of animals. It is 
admirably adapted for this purpose by being in 
itself nearly tasteless, yet capable of being flavoured 
by various means. The water of our rivers, springs, 
and wells, might, for any thing we know, have been 
all disagreeably salt, or sweet, or bitter ^ and yet we 
might have been compelled to drink it, in order to 
support life. Instead of any inconvenience of this 
kind, nothing can be more grateful than a draught 
of pure and cool water. When we call spring-water 
pure, however, we must be understood to speak in a 
somewhat quaUfied sense. The purest water is that 
which has been carefully distilled 3 and such water is 
not, by any means, se agreeable to the palate as that 
of springs or rivers, which contains a small quantity 
of other substances, especially atmospheric air, and 
carbonic acid gas. 

Water is also the means of conveying nutriment 
to vegetables. All plants absorb their food by very 
small sponge-like tufts, called spongioles, situated at 
the ends of the fibres of their roots -, and this food 
cannot be taken in, except it be first reduced to a 
liquid state. 

Thus the existence of the whole animal and vege- 
table creation depends upon a constant supply of 
fresh water: and the fluid itself is endued with pro- 
perties which effectually secure such a supply. The 



main mstrument by which water is thus carried to 
all parts of the earth is the atmosphere. The vapour 
of water which is mixedv with the air is usually 
invisible *, and becomes sensible only when it begins 
to be condensed, in the form of clouds, fog, or rain. 
It is carried with the atmosphere in this highly- 
rarefied state until it is condensed, either by coming 
in contact with high land, by the mixture of two 
currents of air of different temperatures, by the 
action of electricity, or by some other causes which 
are not understood. We shall return to this part of 
the subject when we have occasion to speak of ^ater 
in the state of vapour. For the present, we will en- 
deavour to trace the progress of the water which has 
hoen pumped xv^ by evaporation from the ocean or from 
the land, and then precipitated in a copious shower, 
which we will suppose to fall on the high land. 

A great part of this welcome supply, having, in 
its fall, washed the leaves of trees, and thus cleansed 
them from impurities which impeded their growth, 
sinks directly into the earth, and having there 
dissolved such substances as are fitted for the 
nourishment of vegetables, is soon imbibed by the 
roots of trees and plants, and conveys to every part 
its appropriate supply of food. Another portion of 
the shower runs down into reservoirs or lakes, where 
it is stored for the use of man and animals living 
near the spot upon which it falls. In parts of India, 
and elsewhere, the rain water is collected in large 
tanks, and is so, pure and delicious, that those who 
have been accustomed to it are long before they can 
be reconciled to the water of rivers and springs. 

If the soil, however, upon which the shower falls, 
is of a porous nature, a great part of the rain sinks 
directly down, and would appear to b^ lost to the 
use of animals and vegetables. But here a different 
property of fluids is called into action. All fluids 
run down to the lowest attainable level; and thus 
the water which falls upon high land is carried 
downwards. But all fluids which are confined rise to 
the same level in all parts which are connected. Thus 
if there be a reservoir of water, r, and pipes p p be 
laid from it to any distance, the water in all those 

* See Saturday Magaiitu, Vol. III., p. 236. 




pipes will rise to the very same level as that of the 
water in the reservoir. 

This property of water is now so familiar, that it 
may appear almost superfluous to mention it. But 
the ancients were ignorant of it, and, when they 
wished to convey water from a dilstance to supply a 



town, constructed immense aqueducts, in order to 
convey the water on the same level, which they con- 
ceived to be necessary. This property of water is of 
immense importance in supplying springs and wells. 
Every one must have observed, that the soil, im- 
mediately below the vegetable mould, is very different 
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m different placed. In Sofxie districts we find chalk, 
in others clay, in others again marl, stone, slate, and 
many other substances. In sinking a well also^ we 
find that the soil varies at different depths. Again, 
in passing through a tract of country, we observe 
that a soil, which, in one place, was at a considerable 
depth, comes to the surface in another place. Thus 
the different substances of which the crust of the 
earth is composed are usually found in strata or 
layers, which are cut horizontal, but inclined, so as 
to come to the surface, or cross-cut, as it is called/ at 
different points, in a manner somewhat resembling 
the annexed figure. Here, if a traveller went from 
A to B, he would pass successively over chalk, for 




instance, in the stratum c, over clay in d, over sand 
in E, and so on. Or if a well be sunk through the 
clay, the different soils will be found at different 
deptlis, as at d, e, f, &c., in succession. 

Now suppose that there is high land at p, the soil 
of which permits the water to pass freely, as sand or 
gravel does : but that on each side of Uiis stratum, 
as at o and a> there is a stratum of stone or clay, 
which will not let the water pass. Thus the whole 
stratum, p, will be very fall of water, and if, in 
another place, as m, the soil be bored through, till 
the stratum p be reached, as at f, the water will 
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immediately rise, not only to the surface at m, but as 
high as m, the level of the surface at p, if a pipe be 
inserted into the bore at m. 

This method is frequently used to procure water 
artificially : and the springs which rise naturally, are 
probably often occasioned by the same cause : and 
thus the water, which falls upon one district, and 
appears to sink into the earth, and to be lost, is 
stored up in reservoirs, to supply the wants of places 
far distant. 

A part of the shower, then, which we have 
supposed, having been immediately applied to support 
animal and vegetable life, and part having sunk into 
the earth, the remainder is poured down the sides of 
the hills, is collected in streams, and rivers, and, in 
the end, completes its circuit to the ocean, whence it 
arose. 

In contemplating this beautiful arrangement, it is 
impossible not to call to mind the language of David : 
" He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. They give drink to every beast of 
the field ; the wild asses quench their thirst. By 
them shall the fowls of the air have their habitation, 
and sing among the branches. He watereth the hills 
from his chambers ; the earth is satisfied with the 
fruit of thy works." (Psalm civ. 10-13.) 

These, however, are by no means the only benefits 
derived from water in its fiuid state. The waters 
furnish the means of subsistence and enjoyment, 
probably to more living creatures than the earth and 
the aur. The ocean, again, which might appear to 
shut out one country from another, becomes the 



directest means of intercourse by navigation : and in 
the interior of every civilized country, either rivers, 
or navigable canals, furnish the inhabitants with an 
easy and cheap conveyance for merchandise and 
productions of all kinds. Water, also, either enters, 
as an ingredient, into almost every article of food, or 
is used as the means of preparing it. Without the 
aid of water, many of the operations of agri.?ulture 
could not be performed ; nor any building constructed 
with any ordinary cement. 

Of such universal benefit is the apparently simple 
substance, water : furnishing us with an instance of 
the numerous merciful ends, which the wisdom of the 
Creator produces, by the fittest means. Thus, the 
more deeply we reflect upon objects, even of the most 
familiar nature, the stronger proofs do we meet with 
of intelligence, beneficence, and design. C. 

ST. MICHAEL ORANGES. 

Thb orange-plantations, or quintas, of St. MichaeVs, are 
of large extent, alwavs encircled by a wall from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, ana within a thick plantation belt of the 
faya, cedar-tree, fern, birch, &c., to protect the orange-trees 
from the sea breezes. 

The trees are propagated from shoots or layers, which 
are bent at the lower end into the ground, and covered with 
soil until roots begin to strike, when they are separated 
from the parent stem, and transplanted into a small exca- 
vated well about three feet deep, (lined with pieces of lava, 
and surrounded at the top by plantations of laurel, young 
faya, and broom,) until the tender orange-plants are suffi- 
ciently strong, at which period the plantations immediately 
round them are removed, and each plant be^ns to shoot 
up and flourish, after which no furtner care is taken of it, 
beyond tarring occasionally the stem to prevent ii^ury by 
insects; and it in time spreads out with the majestic luxu- 
riance of a chesnut-tree. In this country it only requires 
seven years to bring an orange-plantation to good bearing , 
and each tree, on arriving at fiill growth, a few years after, 
will then, annually, upon an average, produce from 12,000 
to 16,000 oranges:— a gentleman told me, he had once 
gathered 26,000. 

The crops are purchased previous to their arriving at a 
state of maturity by the merchants, who ascertain the 
value of the prolMible year s produce, through the medium 
of experienced men, and then make their o&r accordingly. 
The men thus employed to value orange-crops, gain a live- 
lihood thereby; and such is the skill whereto they attain, 
that, by walking once through a plantation, and giving a 
general glance at the trees, they are enabled to state, with 
the most astonishing accuracy, on what number of boxes 
the merchant may calculate. It "becomes, however, quite a 
matter of speculation to the purchaser, as orange-crops are 
a very uncertain property, and subject to various casualties 
between the time they are thus valued and the gathering. 
For instance, a continuance of cold north or north-easterly 
wind will cut them off j — a violent storm will sometimes lay 
the whole crop on the ground in a night, or it may be en- 
tirely destroyed by insects. 

Nothing can exceed the rich luxuriant appearance of 
these Hesperian gardens, during the principal fruit months 
— namely, from November to Marcn, when the emerald 
tints of the unripe andeolden hue of the mature fruit 
mingle their beauties with the thick dark foliage of the 
trees ; and the bright odoriferous blossom which dififuses a 
sweetness through the surrounding neighbourhood is quite 
delicious. 

The present amount of oranges and lemons exported, 
is upwards of 120,000 boxes, and nearly seventy or eighty 
vessels are sometimes seen lying in the roads, waiting to 
carry them to Europe. Besides these, a large quantity of 
the sweet lemon is cultivated for the consumption of the 
inhabitants: it is produced by grafting the sour lemon on 
the orange, but is tasteless and vapid, though esteemed 
salutary and refreshing by the natives. 

There is a species of epicurism peculiar to the Azores 
with respect to oranges, particularly observed by the higher 
classes, who only eat that side which has been most ex- 
posed to the sun, and is, of course, in its fresh state, easily 
distinguished by the tint — a refinement we are unable to 
emulate, the colour being rendered uniform by age, 
[Boio's W$$tim liUndsJ] 
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ALEXIS ST. MARTIN. 

In 1822, Alexis St. Martin, employed by the 
Araerican For Company, was wounded in the side by 
the discharge of a musket. The contents of the gun 
blew from his left side integuments and muscles, the 
size of a man's hand, so as to leave, when the wound 
had healed, a perforation in his stomach, about two 
and a half inches in circumference. Hence the 
cavity of his stomach is exposed to view ; its surflBice, 
and secretions ^m it, can be readily examined, and 
different articles of food can be introduced, and 
taken out at pleasure, to study the changes which 
they have undergone. Since the recovery of Martin, 
he has enjoyed the best health. He has performed 
the duties of a labourer, has married, and become 
the father of a family; and Dr, Beaumont, a 
physician stationed at the place where the accident 
happened, has retained Martin several years in his 
service, for the express purpose of examining the 
functions of an organ, which was so accidentally 
thrown open for his inspection and study. The 
results of this laborious inquiry, have been published 
by Dr. Beaumont, and he has added much important 
information to animal physiology. He found the 
inner coat of the stomach to be of a light or pale 
pink colour, varying in its hues, according as it was 
full or empty. It had a soft or velvet-like appearance, 
and was constantly covered with a thin, transparent, 
viscid mucus, secreted from small oval-shaped glan- 
dular bodies, beneath the mucous coat. When 
aliment or other irritants were applied to the inner 
coat of the stomach, there were seen, with a 
magnifying glass, innumerable minute lucid points, and 
very fine nervous and vascular papilla, arising from 
the villous membrane, and protruding through the 
mucous coat, and from which distilled a pure, 
limpid, colourless, and slightly viscid fluid. This 
fluid is always distinctly acid, and is the gastric juice 
which converts the food into chyme. Dr. Beaumont 
regards, with much probability, the sensation of 
hunger, as occasioned by a distension or repletion of 
the gastric vessels, which cannot discharge their 
contents till the stomach is irritated with food. 
When food was placed in the gastric juice, taken out 
of the stomach, the same chemical result was 
obtained, when it was kept at the temperature of 
100^ Fahrenheit, which Dr. Beaumont found to be 
that of the stomach. This artificial digestion, 
however, occupied a period two or three times longer 
than when the gastric juice acted upon the same 
materials in the stomach. 

Dr. Beaumont has published the times in which 
various articles of food are digested. A full meal of 
various articles of food was digested, in from three 
to three and a half hour? 5 but when the stomach 
was diseased, or affected by narcotics, or when the 
mind was agitated by anger, or other strong emotions, 
or when the food was taken in large masses, the 
time of digestion was prolonged, while, on the 
contrary, it was shortened when the food had been 
minutely divided and mingled with saliva, and when 
the temperature of the stomach, and the rest of the 
body, had been elevated by moderate exercise. 
Among vegetable substances, rice was the soonest 
fconverted into chyme, viz., in one hour ; and of all 
animal substances, broiled venison, which was con- 
verted into chyme in one hour and thirty-five minutes; 
while beef, roasted or broiled, required three hours 3 
broiled veal and fowls four hours i and roasted pork, 
five and a quarter hours. — Edinburgh R^iew, O. N. 



LIFE PROLONGED BY ^CIVILIZATION. 
Ip we collect England, Qcrtoany, and France, in one 
group, we find that the average term of mortality, 
which, in that great and populous region, was 
formerly one in thirty people annually, is not at 
present more than one in thirty-eight. This difference 
reduces the number of deaths throughout these 
countries, from 1,900,000 to less than 1,200,000 
persons 5 and 700,000 lives, or one in eighty-three 
annually, owe their preservation to the social 
ameliorations effected in the three countries of 
western Europe, whose efforts to obtain this object 
have been attended with the greatest success. The 
life of man is thus not only embellished in its course 
by the advancement of civilization, but is extended 
by it, and rendered less doubtful. 

The effects of the amelioration of the social 
condition, are to restrain and diminish, in proportion 
to the population, the annual number of births, and 
in a still greater degree, that of deaths; on the 
contrary, a great number of births, equalled or even 
exceeded by that of deaths, is a characteristic sign of 
a state of barbarism. In the former case, as men in 
a mass reach the plenitude of their physical and 
social developement, the population is strong, in- 
telligent, and manly | while it remains in perpetual 
infancy, whole generations are swept off without 
being able to profit by the past, — to bring social 
economy to perfection. PhUosophieal Journal, 



What we term the course of nature is the constant admi- 
nistration of Providence. — ^Hxrvsy. 



THE WELLINGTON SHIELD. 
No. XI. The Dukedom of Wellington 

CONFERRED. 

In the preceding papers of this series, we have nar- 
rated the principal events in the military life of Lord 
Wellington, from the year 1803, when he won the 
battle of Assaye, down to the period when, in 1814, 
the entry of the allied British, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese army into Toulouse, closed the war in the 
Peninsula and the South of France; we have now 
only, for the completion of our task, to speak of the 
honours which awaited him at the hands of his sove- 
reign and his country, on the termination of so 
brilliant a career. 

Of these, the most distinguished was, his elevation 
to the highest rank in the peerage^ to which the Crown 
can raise a subject. 

On the 10th of May, a message from the Prinee 
Regent was communicated to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, announcing that his Royal Highness, having 
taken into consideration the many signal victories 
obtained by Lord Wellington, had been pleased to 
confer upon him the rank and title of a Duke and 
Marquess of the United Kingdom, and expressing the 
wish entertained by his Royal Highness, to be enabled 
to grant such annuity to his Grace and his successors, 
as should tend to support the high dignity of the 
title conferred, and be, at the same time, a lasting 
memorial of his Royal Highness's feelings, and of the 
gratitude and munificence of the nation. The subject 
was speedily taken into the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, in which there appeared to' exist but one feeling, 
— that of an ardent disposition to give full effect to 
the gracious intentions of the Prince Regent Tlie 
services of the Duke were acknowledged with equal 
readiness by all, however wide the difference of their 
political opinions; and his exploits were compared 
with those of a general with whom comparison was 
indeed glorious — the great Duke of Marlborough. 

But Marlborough, said the Earl of Liverpool, in the 
house of Lords^ luid been opposed to Louis Xiy*> in 
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the decline of bis power, when his most eminent 
oificers were dead or unemployed, and when Marshal 
Yillars was, perhaps, the only very great general with 
whom he had to cpate][^4* J^^t their lordships, con- 
tinued the noble Earl, then, look ftt th« Diikfi of 
Wellington, oppose4 tp Bnpn^parte, (n t|i^ plenitude 
of his power, with not an)y f irance, hut Italy, ^n4 
the greater paft of tl^ Pfeninsul0 »t bis ppmmai^d* 
Their lordships rnigh^ ireii^ember what was the stat^ 
of Europe fo^r years before, ^ben Eussia, Sw^dei^; 
Denmark, Germany, nay, the whql^ Continent almpst, 
was on th^ side of ^pa))ce ; whien toothing remained 
of Europe, except Gpsai Britain, and the sp^pe within 
the lines Qf Toirf^s Vpfbas, an4 the limits of Cadiz. 
Let th^ifi cpnsi4^r the situation pf the civilized W.QI^ld 
at that perip4« ^pd t\^u look at the advance of tbe 
Duke qf W^M^gtpi^ from Torres Vedras, in 1810; 
let t}^jpf^ follow ^i^ <^teps ^ Ciudad |lodrigo ai^d 
Badajo^; an4 ^^^ brilliant exploits there performed ; 
let tbipifi tlief} follow bis course in those operations 
whicl^ closed wj^l^ tbp bi^tle pf Sal^ma):)C9 ^ let tbem 
nex( fF^e his ^|;ep« ^o Vittgriaj si^e him deliver 
Spftjflf 9^ PftJp^Hgi fifpm the oppressor, c^rry the 
way ifttQ t^B Ir^yadpjr'p own tjerrifpry, apd at last, 
plant tl^e Pirjtisl^ ^(iaf^dard i^ Bourdeaux. Let tbem 
look at all this, ^4 say, wl^etlier the renown which 
was gained, had ever been exceeded or equalled at 
any former period of our history. 

These sentiments were responded to by every peer 
who spoke ; and in the house of Commons a similar 
Dnanimi^y prey^led. It was there proposed by the 
government, tjiat an annuity of 10,000/. should be 
gr^pted to the Puke^ to be at any time commuted for 
the sum of 300,000/. to be laid out in the purchase of 
an estate -, but at the instance of those who had been 
the loudest in condemning the policy of continuing 
the war in the Peninsula, the amount was raised 
to 400,000/ ; thus making, together with what had 
been formerly granted to the Duke of Wellington by 
the nation, the sum of half a million. 

It was not till towards the close of the month of June, 
that the Duke arrived in England; nothing could, 
however, exceed the rapture with which he was then 
received. One of his first acts was to take his seat 
in the house of Lords ; and this he performed on the 
28tb of June. The ceremony was highly interesting, 
and nothing was omitted that could render it more 
pleasing or honourable to the great commander. A 
considerable concourse of persons were assembled 
below the bar of the house, and an unusual number 
of peers were present on the occasion. Below the 
thronis were seated the Duchess of Wellington, and 
the Countess of ^f omipgton, the venerable mother of 
the noble Duke ; several other Ji^dies were present, 
and many members of the house of Commons. His 
Grace was introduced with the usual formalities ; and 
as he had not been in England since he was first 
raised to the peerage, the patents of bis creation, as 
baron, earl, marquess, and duke, were severally read 
one after the other. The oaths were then adminis- 
tered to him, and having subscribed the parliamentary 
roll, he took his seat) when the Lord Chancellor 
rose to address him, for the purpose of poi^veying the 
thanks of the house, as voted to him, on the preceding 
evening, for the twelfth time. In the execution of 
that duty. Lord Eldon said, he could not refrain from 
calling the attention of his Grace, and that of the 
noble lords present, to a circumstance singular in the 
history of that house ; — ^that, upon his introduction, 
he had gone through every dignity of the peerage 
which it was in the power of the crown to bestow. 
These dignities had been conferred upon him for 
eminent and distinguished services j and for the same 



services, both houses of Parliament had bestowed the 
highest honours it was in their power to grant — ^their 
unanimous thanks and approbation. The glorious 
result of all his toils ^pd victories, had been to 
j^pl^eve the feace, the security, and the greatness of 
his pountry, while, by bis example, he had animated 
the rest of Europe, and enabled her governments to 
restone their jmpient prd^r. The Lord Chancellor 
tb^n expressed the infinite gratification which he felt 
i^ fpl^Ung the cqpimai^ds of their lordships, by 
informing the ifoble dpke, tl^^t they had unanimously 
voted tbeir thinks for bis ^piinent and unremitted 
services, and t^iv congratulations upon his return to 
this ppnptry. The dukis ^mAy acknowledged the 
honour thiis ponferred upon him, ^d observed, that 
the entire cpi^gd^pjc^ wl^i^b ib» government had 
reposed in hin^, the ^n?P^ W^ns which they had 
intrusted to his disposal, f^nd thfi cordial assistance 
which he received frojpf^ tb# gallant oificers who 
sl^ared bis campaigi^S; poptributed powerfully to 
those successes which ^be bousp l^ad noticed in a 
pnannev so gratifying. 

In ^d4itioA to the pecuniary reqiUl^ration so 
liberally and p^eerfnlly voted by P^liapoent to the 
Pnke of Wpllington, the ^ousp of Compions resolved 
to p^y h\vf^ the ^igbpst tribute of respect that it was 
possible for tbem to bestow 3 namely, voting him 
their thapks, and appointing a committee to wait 
upon him to communicate the same, and to offer him 
their congratulations* on bis return to England. The 
Duke, in reply, signified bis desire to express to the 
House his answer in person 5 and the following day, 
July 1st, was appointed for the purpose. At about 
a quarter before five o'clock, the Speaker being 
dressed in his official robes, and the House being 
crowded with members, some of them in naval and 
military uniforms, and a great number in the court- 
dresses in which they had attended the Speaker to 
Carlton- House with their address to the Prince 
Regent, upon the definitive treaty with France, 
Lord Castlereagh acquainted the House that the 
Duke of Wellington, having desired that he might 
have the honour to wait upon the House, was now in 
attendance. Upon this it was resolved unanimously, 
that the Duke of Wellington be now admitted. And 
a chair being set for his grace on the left hand of the 
bar, towards the middle of the House, he came in, 
making his obeisances, the whole House rising upon 
his entrance within the barj and the Speaker, 
having informed him that there was a chair in which 
he might repose himself, the Duke sat down covered 
for some time, the sejjeants standing on his right 
hand with the mace grounded. The House then 
resumed their seats ; and his grace, rising uncovered, 
expressed his thanks for the honour they had done 
him in deputing a committee of members to congra- 
tulate him on his return to this country, — and this 
after they had animated his exertions by their applause 
upon every occasion which appeared to merit their 
approbation ; and after they had filled up the measure 
of their favours by conferring upon him, at the 
recommendation of the Prince Regent, the noblest 
gift that any subject had ever received. 

At the conclusion of his address, the speaker^ 
Mr. Abbot ^, who had sate covered during its delivery, 
then stood up uncovered, and replied to his grace. 
He spoke of the splendid triumphs which the duke had 
achieved, and of the feelings which they had excited 
in the minds of nations, and then continued in these 
words : 

"It is not, however, the grandeur of military 
success which has alone fixed our admbratiou or 
* Afterwards Loiti Colcheiter. 
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commanded our applause; it has been that generous 
and lofty spirit which inspired your troops with 
unbounded confidence, and taught them to know 
that the day of battle was always a day of victory ; 
that moral courage and enduring fortitude, which in 
perilous times, when gloom and doubt had beset or- 
dinary minds, stood, nevertheless, unshaken; and 
that ascendency of character, which, uniting tbe 
energies of jealous and rival nations, enabled you 
to wield at will the fates and fortunes of mighty 
empires. For the repeated thanks and grants be- 
stowed upon you by this House, in gratitude for 
your many and eminent services, you have thought 
fit this day to offer us your acknowledgments ; but 
this nation well knows that it is still largely your 
debtor -, it owes to you the proud satisfaction, that 
amidst the constellation of great and illustrious war- 
riors who have recently visited our country, we 
could present to them a leader of our own, to whom 
all by common acclamation conceded the pre-emi- 
nence ; and when the will of heaven, and the common 
destinies of our nature, shall have swept away the 
present generation, you will have left your great 
name and example as an imperishable monument, 
exciting others to like deeds of glory, and serving at 
once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate the existence 
of this country among the ruling nations of the 
earth.'* 

When the Speaker had finished his address, the 
Duke of Wellington withdrew, making his obeisances 
in like manner as upon entering, and the whole 
House rising whilst his Grace was reconducted by 
the Serjeant from his chair to the door of the House. 

Such marks of honour did this great general 
receive from the three branches of the l^slature, — 
from each the highest which it could bestow. It 
would be impossible to particularize the various acts 
by which his countrymen in general marked their 
gratitude and joy -, one of the most memorable was 
that which we have recorded in this series of papers, 
— the offering of the Wellington Shield." But 
besides these he had other rewards -, — those arising 



from a consciousness that his victories had been 
gained in a good cause, and that the high powers 
intrusted to him had never been used for purposes 
of cruelty and oppression. On this point, the obser* 
vations of Mr. Southey are just and eloquent; and 
we know not how we can more appropriately close 
this subject than with the following extract from the 
conclusion of his History of the Peninsular War, 

** In Gascony, as well as in Portugal and Spain, 
the Duke of Wellington's name was blessed by the 
people. Seldom indeed has it fallen to any conqueror 
to look back upon his career with such feelings ! 
The marshal's staff, the dukedom, the honours and 
rewards which his prince and his country so munifi- 
cently and properly bestowed, were neither the only 
nor the most valuable recompense of his labours. 
There was something more precious than these ; 
more to be desired than the high and enduring fame 
which he had secured by his military achievements, 
— the satisfaction of thinking to what end those 
achievements had been directed; — ^that they were for 
the deliverance of two most injured and grievously 
oppressed nations; — for the safety, honour, and 
welfare of his country; — and for the general interests 
of.Europe, and of the civilized world. His campaigns 
were sanctified by the cause ; — ^they were sullied by 
no cruelties, no crimes ; — the chariot- wheels of his 
triumphs have been followed by no curses ; — his lau- 
rels are entwined with the amaranths of righteousness, 
and upon his death-ded he might remember his 
victories among his good works." 

Since the commencement of these papers, the world has 
had to lament the death of the venerable artist, Stothard, 
who was the author of this splendid work of genius. lie 
had lived long enough, however, to establish for liimse^ a 
reputation which will not soon perish. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF SENLIS. 
A^o^iG tbe many rdigious edificefl that boast the 
name of Cathedrals, there are few less generally kmwn 
than that which distinguishes the little town of Senlis, 
in France. In all probability, one half of onr readers 
never heard of its existence, and will derive their first 
knowledge of the fact from the pages of this Maga- 
zine. It certainly is not a structure remarkable for 
the beauty of its outward form, or the attractions of 
its internal architecture 3 nor«is its name linked with 
any of those pleasing associations which impart so 
much interest to buildings richer in historic fame. 
Nevertheless, as our object is to furnish a complete 
illustration of the ecclesiastical architecture of foreign 
countries, a& well as of our own, it is quite impos- 
sible to overlook this modest cathedral, however 
humble and unpretending its merits 3 nay, were it 
even deformed with positive ugliness, still the com- 
prehensive nature of our design would forbid us to 
pass it over in silence. 

Senlis is but a little town, standing to the north- 
cast of Paris, at a distance of about thirty miles. 
According to the ancient division of the French terri- 
tory, it formed a part of what was called the Isle of 
France ; it is now comprehended within the depart- 
ment of the Oise. It is a very ancient place, having 
existed in the time of the Gauls 5 and it still bears 
about it the marks of its antiquity, in the remnants 
which may yet be traced, of its old fortifications. 
The Romans first called it Augustomagua } but it 
afterwards obtained the name of Silvanectum, pro- 
bably, as has been suggested, on account of the 
forests which then surrounded it, and which have 
not wholly disappeared at the present day. In the 
modem history of France, it is not entirely destitute 
of interest. During the contest between* Henry the 
Fourth and the celebrated League, it sided with the 
monarch, and furnished him with supplies for the 
prosecution of the siege of Paris. 

The modem town, if that can be called modem 
^hich has nothing but what is antiquated about it, 
presents very few attractions. It is badly built, and 
most of its streets are both narrow and crooked. A 
French author, who wrote towards the close of the 
last century, speaks of it in very unprepossessing 
language j he says, he never saw any place so near a 
great capital more dull, ^ad, and silent. Its cha- 
racter is somewhat altered at the present day, though 
not to such an extent as to give it a very lively ap- 
pearance j but the inhabitants are animated by the 
same spirit of industry which so strongly marks some 
other towns in this portion of France, and carry on 
several manufactures to a considerable extent. The 
water in the river which flows close by, is supposed 
by them to possess a peculiar quality, that renders 
it better adapted than any other for the washing of 
wool 5 *'the fact may be doubtful," says Malte-Bran, 
" but it must be admitted that many persons are 
employed in that branch of industry.*' There are 
also several establishments for bleaching, which is 
practised on a large scale 3 formerly, indeed, Senlis 
bad such a reputation for its excellence in this art, 
that goods used to be sent thither for bleaching, 
from all parts of France. It has likewise, cotton- 
manufactories, besides establishments for the prose- 
cution of other branches of industry -, and the stone 
which is found in the neighbouring quarries, furnishes 
the material for a considerable trade. The number 
of inhabitants is between four and five thousand. 

The Cathedral, of course, forms a very prominent 
object in this little town. Of its origin and early 
history we have little to say, for scarcely any thing 
is known concerning them. The French writers 



themselves, confess and lament this paucity of infor- 
mation ; and M. de JoHmonla one of the ))ighest 
modem authorities on the subjecti and the one who 
has been our chief guide in these notices of the French 
Churches, candidly tells us, that in spite of his most 
active researches, his account of this structure savours 
overmuch of this *' complete sterility of documents.*' 

The institution of the Church of Senlis, is referred 
to the third century, and is ascribed to a certain 
** Saint-Rieul,'* who visited Gaul with the reno^^-ned 
St. Denis, the well-known patron-saint of France, 
in order to effect the conversion of the pagan inha- 
bitants. His mission was attended with success ; the 
Sylvanecies became Christians, and he became their 
bishop. We are to suppose, that under the auspices 
of this prelate, the first cathedral was erected ; but, 
after wading through the usual mass of miraculous 
legends, we lose every clue to its real history. After 
being kept, for a long lapse of ages, in utter darkness 
as to every thing concerning it, we at last find our- 
selves on more solid ground, and learn, that at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, there existed a 
cathedral, which soon afterwards met that too com- 
mon fate of the early ecclesiastical buildings, destruc- 
tion by lightning. On its ruins was raised the 
present edifice, though by very slow degrees 5 indeed, 
its appearance indicates the lingering nature of its 
construction, for it exhibits a mixture of the various 
styles which prevailed through several centuries. 

Our readers will see, by a glance at the engraving 
contained in the preceding page, that the exterior 
of this cathedral has very little that is splendid or 
highly-finished in its appearance. The character of 
its architecture is severe j but there is something 
pleasing in its simplicity, and in the contrast which 
it offers to its more gorgeous brethren. Some of the 
French writers are much disposed to find fault with 
it; they see little in it to admire, and speak of its 
style as being in the worst taste. The traveller 
whom we noticed before, as being displeased with 
the town of Senlis, seems fairly in a passion with its 
cathedral ; he calls it a mean building, and one of 
the ugliest gotbics that he ever met with. The 
tower, he says, is lofty, but wanting in delicacy 5 
— the portals are in the very worst taste; — ^and 
the nave is so short as to form scarcely a third of 
the church ; — in short, it is labour and stone thrown 
away. Others of his nation view things with a 
different eye, M. de Jolimont is one of them; and 
he says that if the Cathedral of Senlis be of less 
general importance, — if it be less sumptuous in its 
appearance, and btiilt in a style less uniform and 
regular than other buildings of its kind^ — still it 
presents much richness in detail, and many 
things highly curious and interesting in its different 
parts. 

The principal front is represented in our view. 
It is rather narrow, but perfectly regular in every 
thing excepting the towers; these were necessarily 
dissimilar, for Senlis was a suffragan bishopric, and 
was not entitled to that ''uniformity of towers," 
which was confined to the cathedrals of metropolitan 
sees, to abbey churches, and to those attached to 
colleges of royal foundation. The portals are, as 
usual, throe in number, and decorated with tlo 
customary profusion of statues and bas-reliefs ; 
there are three little rose windows, but, contrary 
to the usual practice, these are placed at what is 
called the last stage of tlie edifice. But tbe chief 
feature of the building is the southern of the two 
towers— which is remarkable for it loftiness, and the 
elegant lightness of its architecture. It is about 220 
feet high, and as it surpasses in elevation all the 
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neighbouring bills^ it is visible from a great distance. 
Like the rest of this front, it is faulty from its nar- 
rowness; which, besides being a drawback on its 
beauty, seriously obstructs its utility 5 the bells have 
not room to swing, and on more than one occasion 
have been broken by coming in contact with the wall. 
The interior of this Cathedral is of the same cha- 
racter with its outward form — simple and severe — 
exhibiting an absence of ornaments^ almost even to 
nakedness. It is somewhat remarkable for the size 
and number of those side- chapels which are common 
in the French cathedrals, but rather a rarity in those 
of our own country. The choir is somewhat dis- 
figured by bad pictures, which are little in harmony 
with the general style of the building. 



Tkkbx is one tribe of caterpillar called Surveyora, or 
Geometers, which walk by first fining the fore-feet, and 
then doubling the body into a TOrtical arch ; this action 
brings up the hind part of the caterpillar» which is furnished 
with prolegs, close to the head. The hind extremity, being 
then fixed by means of the prolegs situated at that part, 
the body is again extended into a straight line ; and this 
process being repeated, the caterpillar advances by a 
succession of paees, as if it were measuring the distance, 
by converting its body into a pair of compasses. At the 
same time mat they employ this process, they further 
provide for their security, by spinning a thread, which they 
fasten to different points of the ground, as they go along. 

Many other species of caterpillar practise the same art 
of spinning fine silken threads, which especially assist them 
in their progression over smooth surfaces, and also in 
descending from a height through the air. The caterpillar of 
the cabbi^e-butterfiy, is thus enabled to climb up and 
down a pane of glass, for which purpose it fixes the threads 
that it spins in a zigzag line, forming; so many steos of a 
rope-ladder. The material of which these threads are 
made, is a glutinous secretion, which, on being deposited 
on glass, adheres firmly to it, and very soon acquires 
consistence and hardness by the action of the air. 

Other caterpillars, which feed on trees, and have often 
occasion to descend from ono branch to another, send out a 
rope made with the same material, which they can prolong 
indefinitely; and thus either suspend themselves at 
pleasure in the air, or let themselves down to the ground. 
They continue, while walking, to spin a thread as they 
advance, so that they can always easily retrace their steps 
by gathering up the clue they have left, and reascend to 
the height from which they had allowed themselves to 
drop. O. N. 

[Dr. Rogst*8 Bridgewater Treatise*'] 



The 6l03B Volvox.— This extraordinary animalcule is 
of a globular form, and usually of a light-green colour, 
sometimes of an orange-brown. The envelope is composed 
of a diaphanous memorane, beneath the surface of which, 
are disposed at equal distances, small spherical bodies of a 
green colour. Tlie proximity of these tubercles is greater, 
the younger the" specimen ; and as these tubercles contain 
the colouring matter of the animalcule, the young always 
appear more coloured than the old ones, as the transparent 
spaces between the pustules are augmented in the latter, 
and spread over a greater surface. Within the parent are 
often seen a number of from six to forty smaller ones, and 
even within these, when about to be excluded, another 
generation may be observed. The young within the parent, — 
and this forms the most striking character of this species, — 
may be observed at first attached to the inside of the mem- 
branous covering, but long before their birth revolving 
freely in the parent, and others again with them. At length 
the parent globe bursts, and the young are slowly evolved; 
when this is completed, the parent, like the fabular phoenix, 
dies, and its body sepcurates into numberless parts. This 
animalcule moves in all directions, forwards, backwards, 
up and down, rolling over and over like a bowl, spinning 
horizontally like a top, or gliding along smoothly without 
tumins itself. Its diameter, when full grown, is about 
one-thirtieth of an inch, and is, therefore, easily perceived 
by unassistea vision. It is found most abundant during 
spring and summed, in ponds and stagnant water. — 

PaiTCBARD. 



THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 
About nine leagues west* hy south from the Land's 
End, Cornwall, from which they are clearly visible, 
lie the Scilly Islands. This wild and romantic cluster 
of rocks^ many of which, on a distant view, appear 
like old castles and churches rising out of the sea, — 
although scarcely known, except, perhaps, hy name, 
to most persons in this country, possesses very con- 
siderable claims on our attention. 

These Islands were known to the ancients. By 
the Greeks they were called Hetperides and Cassiterides, 
or the Tin Islands, probably from their contiguity t« 
Cornwall (where the Phoenicians traded), for not a 
vestige of any ancient mine can now be discovered 
upon them. 

It is evident, however^ that they hik\re Undei^one 
great changes since the period referred to, as Sti*abo 
speaks of the islands as not exceeding ten iti tiumber, 
whilst now there are tipwanlft df t)ne hundml ahd 
forty, only six of which, howetef, (ft)* the greater 
portion are mere rocks,) are inhabited. These are,— 
St. Afary**, which contains twelve hundnnl hihabitattts ; 
SL Agnes, three hundred 5 St Martin* i^ six hundred; 
Trescow, three hundred and fifty ) Bryer*, two hun* 
dred} and Sampson, one hundred and fifty +j making 
an aggregate of about two thousand eight hundred 
inhabitants, which are rapidly increasing, the births 
greatly exceeding the burials j indeed, so healthy is 
the climate, and so robust are the people, that it is a 
common saying amongst the Scillonians, " that for 
one man who dies a natural death, nine are drcivned,'* 
Cases of deformity are unknown. 

St. Mary's is the largest of the Scilly Islands, 
being about nine miles and a half in circumference, 
and containing, as we have seen, nearly as large a 
population as the rest of the group. It possesses an 
excellent harbour and pier; and carries on some 
trade, vessels to the value of £20,000 belonging" to 
it; indeed, twelve fine schooners were at one period 
launched in the space of six months. The hills are 
rocky, rising in some places to a great height, and 
are enriched with mineral ores. The valleys are 
generally fertile; although there is some marshy 
ground: the island contains three towns, has a 
custom-house, a garrison, and druidical remains 
abound in several places. It seems not improbable, 
that St. Mary's will, at no great distance of time, be 
divided by the sea. 

St. Agnes, which forms the subject of the ac- 
companying engraving, being the most elevated of 
the Islands, and lying directly exposed to the Atlantic 
Ocean, has been chosen for. th^Jerection of a very 
high and strong granite light-house, which stands 
nearly in the centre, in the latitude forty degrees, 
fifty-three minutes, thirty seconds, north. This 
structure, which was built in 1 680, has been rendered 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which it is 
designed. The machinery is now so contrived, that 
its hght progressively sweeps the whole horizon at 
intervals of three minutes'; and by its regular inter- 
mission and increase, is readily distinguished from 
every other on the western coast. There is also an 
obelisk on the island of Trescow, which is almost 
as valuable a sea-mark in the day-time, as the light- 
house is at night. 

The inhabitants of St. Agnes, and the most western 
of the islands, derive their chief source of support in 
winter from piloting ships ; whilst in summer they 
cruise about the channel for the purpose of disposing 

* Between Trescow and BryeVf there is a very commodious and 
safe harbonr, called New Grimsby, much frequented by coasting 
vessels in the winter. 

t Scilly t which gives its name to the group, is, singularly enough; 
one of tb« smallest, not exceeding an acr« in extent. 
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of fish, eggi, regetables, &c., to homeward-bound 
vessels. There are five boats at St. Agnes, employed 
in this way, each sloop- rigged, of a burden of 
twenty-two tons, and navigated by seven or eight 
men, who are joint-proprietors in the venture, and 
respectively share the produce of their industry on 
shore. They sometimes run on these excursions 
thirty leagues to the westward, and in case of the 
homeward-bound being detained by contrary winds, 
make their terms accordingly — the market being 
here regulated by the winds alone. 

One important good, however, results from the 
summer-cruises of the Scillonians, for they are thus 
enabled to give information of their situation to those 
vessels which have been driven out of their reckoning 
from stress of weather and other causes: this in- 
formation, we are told, has saved many hundred 
ships, and almost numberless lives, which would 
otherwise have been lost on the rocks of Scilly. On 
this ground alone, the Scillonians have a strong 
claim on the generosity, not only of the British mer- 
chant and ship-owner, but on the Government itself. 
And this leads us to advert to an interesting passage 
in the history of these wild and cheerless rocks. 

"In 1819, from a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances," remarks Dr. Paris, in his admirable 
work on the Land's End district *, " the inhabitants 
were reduced to such extreme distress, that it became 
necessary to appeal to the generosity of the public 
in their behalf 5 and notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the times, the sum of 9000/. was collected for 
their relief. In this great work of charity, it is but 
an act of justice to state, that the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, by their purse, as well 
as by their writings, performed a very essential ser- 
vice. The funds thus obtained, were in part appro- 
priated to the relief of the immediate and pressing 
distress under which they laboured, whilst the re- 
mainder was very judiciously applied towards the 
promotion of such permanent advantages, as might 
prevent the chance of its recurrence. A fish-cellar 

• To which, and to the communications of a correspondent, we 
"kmrt to confess our obligatioot in the present paper. 



was accordingly provided in the island of Trcscow, 
for the purpose of storing and curing fishj boats 
adapted for the mackerel and pilchard fisheries were 
purchased, and others were repaired j nets and 
various kinds of tackling were at the same time 
liberally supplied,'' 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has for many years had a Mission established in 
these islands ; but it has long been felt that the 
Religious instruction of these islands, which as a 
part of the Duchy of Cornwall, yield a revenue to 
the Crown, ought not to be left dependent upon the 
bounty of any Society whatever. Memorials have 
therefore been presented, on several occasions, to His 
Majesty's Government, earnestly requesting that 
some public provision may be made for the spiritual 
wants of the islanders ; and it was hoped that, as 
the obstacles which formerly existed were removed 
on the expiration of the lease, the prayer of the 
memorial would have been complied with 5 but the 
islands still remain in the same state. In the winter- 
season, it frequently happens, that the Rev. Geoi^e 
Woodley, one of the two missionaries sent by the 
Society, and resident minister at St. Mary's, is pre- 
vented from passing over to the islands alluded 
to, in consequence of the boisterous state of the 
weather for many weeks together, during which 
period the people are left wholly destitute of spiritual 
instruction. At such periods, in St. Agnes, the 
church -service is read by the infirm and aged school- 
master, who is described as being nearly deaf and 
blind. Our correspondent feelingly alludes to the 
state of the poor people, who are thus deprived of 
" the one thing needful j" and we trust that the 
present allusion to the circumstance may awaken the 
desired spirit. 

A wide field then still remains for philanthropic and 
Christian exertion, by providing requisite means for 
the spiritual instruction of the members of the Church, 
and by enabling the Scillonians to avail themselves of 
the advantages of their locality, as for want of proper 
boats they are unable to extend their fisheries. There 
arc four Wesley an chapels in the islands. 
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The land is divided in small portions^ tipon the 
principle that as great a number of persons as pos- 
sible may be benefited. Some do not possess more 
than a single acre j others have two or three acres -, 
but none cultivate more than four. The lands are 
all held of the Lord Proprietor for a term of twenty- 
one years. The soil is good^ and produces excellent 
potatoes, and grain of idl sorts, except wheat, which, 
although anciently grown in lai^ quantities, has not 
for many years been found to thrive ; barley bread, 
therefore, is in general use. 

Two uninhabited islands, called Gew and Annet, 
situated about three-quarters of a mile from the 
north-western extremity of St. Agnes, besides sup- 
plying the other islands with fern and turf for fuel, 
are extensively used for grazing sheep, almost every 
family possessing some. These animals are chiefly 
kept for their wool, with which the women make the 
clothing for themselves and families. The sheep 
are very small, and in bad condition, having little 
else than the Mga, locally . called hare-weed, to sub- 
sist upon 3 the latter constitutes the only manure 
used. The effects of this weed in fertilizing the land 
are surprising, for, although fallows are unknown^ it 
rarely fails to produce abundant crops. Large quan- 
tities of this weed are burned into kelp during the 
summer j in winter it forms almost the entire sus- 
tenance of horses, cows, and other live-stock ^ for, 
as no land is left in grass, the cattle may be said to 
be thrown upon their own resources. Rabbits, wild- 
fowl, and sea-birds, abound upon the islands, and 
a great quantity and variety of fish are taken off 
their shore; a portion of which are salted for winter 
consumption, when they form, indeed, the chief food 
of the people. 

We have thus seen, that the Scillonians combine 
by turns, the three occupations of farmers, fishermen, 
and pilots 5 the latter pursuit is, however, the most 
lucrative. In the stormy weather, which so frequently 
prevails on our western coast, and especially off the 
almost desolate and dangerous rocks of Scilly, they 
have frequently been honourably distinguished for 
their exertions in the preservation of the many 
vessels that have been wrecked on their shores 
during the winter. 

The commotion of the elements, during a storm in 
the Scilly Isles, is certainly most awful. Carrington, 
one of the least known, though among the best of 
modern poets, thus beautifully alludes to the ap- 
pearance of the rocky isles on our western coast, in 
storm or calm : 

Other soiinds 

Save those of shrieking winds, and battling cliffs. 
Are seldom heard in those deserted isles ! 
The spirit of desolation seems to dwell 
Wi^hm them, and although the sun is high. 
And nature is at holy peace, they have 
An aspect wild and dreary.-— 
But in the wintVy storm, when all that sea-* 
The terrible Atlimtic, breasts their rocks 
In thundering conflict, the unearthly howl 
Might almost wake the dead. 

It has been computed that not more than six days 
of perfect calm occur in these islands, in the course 
of a year ; and that the wind blows from between 
S. W. and N. W., for more than half that period. 
The climate is exceedingly mild and equable ; and 
frost and snow are almost unknown. With little 
exception, the whole of the islands consist of granite, 
which, however, varies in its formation, and is of the 
most valuable description. Several beds of Porphyry 
are to be found at St. Mary's ; and at the Lizard 
Point, in the island of Trescow, a variety of granite 
occurs, in which the felspar is of a remarkably pure 



white : this might, Dr. Paris conceives, be advan- 
tageously employed in the manufacture of Porcelain. 

The property of the islands is at present vested in 
the Duchy of Cornwall, to which it reverted in 1831, 
after having been for about two centuries and a half 
under the sway of the Godolphins and Osbomes, 
Dukes of Leeds. 

The civil government of the islands is chiefly 
managed by twelve of the principal inhabitants, who 
constitute what is termed a Court of Twelve, in 
which a military officer presides. This court is held 
monthly at Church Town, St. Mary's 3 it has juris- 
diction in civil suits and minor causes; but persons 
to be prosecuted for felonies, and other criminal 
offences, must be sent for trial to the Cornwall Assizes 
at Launceston; the sheriff of that county, however, 
has, singularly enough, no jurisdiction in the islands. 

" The intensity of the attachment of the Scillonian 
to his native rock," remarks the ingenious writer we 
have already quoted, " forms a striking contrast with 
the feelings of the roving inhabitant of an alluvial 
country, where every object, it might be presumed, 
was calculated to excite and sustain the strongest 
attachment; but the principle is wise and universal ; 
the plant is easily loosened from a generous soil, but 
with what difficulty is the lichen torn from its rock !*' 



FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No. VI. Heat. Expansion. 
One of the most obvious effects produced by the 
entrance of heat into certain bodies, is an increase of 
their bulk. This is termed expansum. The rate of 
expansibility in solid and liquid bodies is very 
irregular ; each substance possessing this property in 
a degree peculiar to itself, but dependent on certain 
conditions in its structure and general character. 
Aeriform bodies expand uniformly 5 that is, what- 
ever may be the character or quality of the gas, or 
vapour, submitted to the action of heat, if all other 
circumstances are favourable, equal quantities of heat 
will produce equal degrees of expansion. 

The change of dimensions in solid bodies, under 
the influence of heat, is comparatively small. In 
liquids it is sufficiently apparent to be detected 
without the aid of instruments. Aeriform bodies, 
expand in a greater degree than either of the former* 
Their enlargement is, therefore, still more distinctly 
ascertained from observation only. 

Of solid bodies, we have already mentioned metals,, 
as being the best conductors of heat; they also> 
expand the most readily. The following table 
exhibits the order in which the most commonly 
known metals, in theur solid state, expand. The 
figures denote the average rate of expansion possessed 
by each metal in passuig from the temperature at 
which Wfiter freezes (32°) to that at which it boils 
(212^) 

^"^St 2T2^'":«^«':^}H.thofiU volume. 

Lead rtf^^ %» #> 

Tin (Cornish) lir^^ u »' 

Silver T\ji^ «> w 

Brass tVt*^ *» *y 

Copper iVi^ »> ^ 

Gold (standard) srz^^ >* »f 

Ditto (pure) shr^^ » »s 

Iron fiij*'^ » »' 

Ditto (cast) yiiyth „ „ 

Steel • . . tJv^^ */ 

Platinum . • • # 9 • • # yy^th 9, . ,t 
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Hence it appears that a mass of zinc equal to 1 13 
cubic inches, at the temperature of melting ice, will 
become, on being heated to the temperature of 
boiling water, equal to 1 1 4 cubic inches. On com- 
paring this result with what would occur, imder 
similar circumstances, with platmum, we perceive 
that the expansibility of zinc is nearly three times 
greater than that of the last- mentioned metal. It 
would require 336 cubic inches of platinum, to produce 
an expansion of volume equal to one inch. To ascer- 
tain the hnear expansion, that is, in the direction of 
its length, of the respective metals, we have only to 
multiply by 3, the figures below each line of the 
fraction, termed the denominator. Thus : we find 
by the table, that cast iron expands riji^^ (^^^ three 
hundredth) of its volume between the temperatures 
32° and 212°. If we multiply 300 by 3 we have 900. 
It follows, therefore, that a bar of cast iron whose 
length at 32°, is 900 inches, will, at 212°, be equal to 
901 inches. 

A knowledge of the rate of expansibility j^ossessed 
by difl'crcnt substances, is highly important to 
architects, surveyors, and general artificers. In 
adapting iron beams, or roofs, or gutters, to extensive 
buildings, if the effects produced upon the metal by 
changes of temperature were disregarded, the walls, 
and other i)arts of the buildings, would be subject to 
frequent disturbance, if they were not entirely 
thrown down. In the construction of iron bridges, 
and in laying down mains for conveying water or 
gas, it is alsjo necessary to make suitable provisions 
for the difference of dimensions, incident to variations 
of temperature. Clocks, and watches, and astro- 
nomical and mathematical instruments, are all liable 
to occasional inaccuracies, from the cause already 
noticed, and hence some exceedingly beautiful con- 
trivances are resorted to as a means of compensating 
and preventing what would otherwise occasion very 
serious errors. 

To the expansion of bodies when suddenly heated, 
and to their contraction when heat is suddenly 
withdrawn from them, we may attribute many of the 
phenomena which daily present themselves to our 
notice. Compared with some other substances, glass 
is a bad conductor of heat. This we may easily prove, 
by holding a piece of iron-wire, say two inches long, 
and a piece of glass, the same size and length, in the 
flame of a lamp. The metal will become too hot for 
our fingers long before the glass. In fact, by the aid 
of a blow-pipe, one end of the glass rod may be 
fused, whilst the other end is retained between the 
fingers ^ an experiment that we should be unable to 
perform with the metal, under similar circumstances. 
When a small quantity of boiling water is suddenly 
poured into a thick glass vessel, that part of the 
vessel immediately in contact with the water, instantly 
expands, whilst the other parts retain their ordinary 
dimensions. The result of this unequal expansion, is 
a fracture, the heated portion of the glass being 
forcibly torn away from the other portions. A very 
thin glass vessel, under the same treatment, would 
not be broken, because heat would be more speedily 
communicated to both its surfaces, which would 
expand equally. A plate or a vessel of cast-iron 
will be fractured in the same way as glass, although 
it is a good conductor of heat, if one particular part 
of the plate or vessel be suddenly heated, whilst the 
other parts remain cold. Similar effects are produced 
by the abstraction of heat, on vessels constructed of 
glass, porcelain, or cast iron. In this way it is, that 
through the ignorance or carelessness of servants, 
the cast-iron boilers now so commonly attached to 
kitchen ranges^ are fractured. Whenever it is found 



that by neglect, or accident, the whole of the water 
has been drawn off or evaporated from an iron boiler, 
it should be permitted to cool previously to its being 
re-filled ; a simple expedient, that will effectually 
prevent its being broken and rendered useless. 

It has been supposed that there exist a few 
exceptions to the general law of the expansion of 
solid bodies by heat. On a closer examination, these 
exceptions will be found to be so only in s^pearance^ 
not in reality. Among the apparent departures from 
what seems an immutable principle, we may mention 
clay J certain kinds of which, when used by them- 
selves, or when mixed with sand, as in the manu- 
facture of bricks and tiles, contract, on the application 
of heat, up to a very high temperature. This 
contraction, however, is evidently due to the separa'* 
tion of considerable quantities of moisture, which 
was previously combined with the clay, and also to 
an entire change produced by heat in its general 
character. As a familiar example, we may refer to 
the porcelain ware in common use ; every article of 
which is made larger than it is designed to be after 
it has been submitted to the action of the fire. 

Stone bottles, which are intended to contain 
certain quantities of liquids, are frequently found too 
small, notwithstanding the usual allowance had been 
made for their estimated rate of contraction in the 
kiln. Wood, and other vegetable substances^ which 
have their bulk diminished by the application 
of heat, niu.^t also be regarded only as apparent 
exceptions to the ordinary laws of expansibility. 
Vegetables contain not only a great quantity of 
moisture, but there reside within thera certain 
volatile resins and oils, which are easily dissipated by 
heat. Hence ensue changes in their character, as 
well as changes in their form and size. 

It is deserving of remark that) in the instances to 
which we have just alluded, of contraction by heat, 
the respective substances so acted upon do not 
resume their original dimensions on being restored to 
their ordinary temperature. On the contrary, we 
find them, for the most part, becoming subject to the 
sQme law as other solid bodies ; additional proofs 
these, if any were required, that an important change 
has been wrought in their elementary structure. 

The expansibility of liquids^ is greater than that of 
solids. By a difference of temperature equal to 180°, 
alcohol (spirits of wine) expands ^th (one ninth) of 
its volume. Whale oil> in passing from 60^ to 212°, 
increases nearly fS^th (one twelfth) of its volume. 
Water heated from 40° to 212°, expands rather 
more than ^nd (one twenty-second) ; and mercury, 
from 32° to 212°, 3^th (one fifty-fifth) of its volume. 

Among liquid bodies, there is one remarkable 
exception in favour of water, to the otherwise general 
law of their expansion by the application of heat and 
their contraction by its withdrawment. All other 
liquids, except water, diminish in bulk as they 
become colder, until they solidify. In a recent 
number of our magazine*, this singular phenomenon 
has been fully explained. It is one of those beautiful 
illustrations of Almighty wisdom, blended with 
infinite benevolence, which is eminently calculated to 
teach us that what we are accustomed to denominate 
the laws of nature, may more appropriately be 
designated the laws of God. 

As an example of the expansibility of liquids, we 
need only refer to what often happens with the 
common tea-kettle, which, if quite filled with cold 
water, and placed over a fire, wiU discharge a portion 
of its contents at the spout or the cover, long before 
it has arrived at a boiling heat. 

• See Vol V. page 104. 
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Some of the metals, namely, iron^ bismuth, nnd 
antimony, possess, in common with water, and 
solutions of crystallizahle salts, the property of 
expanding at the moment of their becoming solid. 
To this property, in iron, we are indebted for the sharp 
impression it receives from the mould in which it is 
cast. Antimony, in combination with other metals, 
is employed with a similar result, for printing-types. 
Tlie impressions on the current coin of the realm, 
whether copper, silver, or gold, arp all produced 
by stamping. Many articles of plate and ornamental 
jewellery are also stamped. The precious metals, 
both pure and alloyed, contract in passing from the 
fluid to the solid state. If they were cast in moulds, 
they would receive impressions that would be indis- 
tinct and imperfect 

Aeriform bodies differ essentially from solids and 
liquids, not only in thehr rate of expansibility, but 
also in not being subject to the same irregularities. 
Whatever may be the character of an aeriform body, 
whether it bo a vivpour, or a gas, simple or compound, 
all are obedient to the s^me law as respects the 
influence of heat, and all expand, in an eoual degree, 
by the addition of equal quantities of tiiat subtile 
clement. 

If wo take a large flaccid bladder, containing a few 
cubic inches of air, and tie it securely, on placing the 
bladder in boiling water, we shall observe a vast 
increase in the bu& of the contained air. By holding 
the bladder a few minutes before a fire, it will 
become still more distended. Here is an instance 
of the expansion of an aeriform body. If the bladder 
be placed, in its expanded state, in cold water, it will 
be restored to its former dimensions; the air 
imparting to the water the heat which had been 
temporarily united with it. I 

The rate of expansion of aeriform bodies, is -^^ ^jth 
(one four hundred and eightieth) of their volume, 
for every degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer : 480 
cubic inches of air, or gas, at 32^, becoming 481 at 
33° J 482 at 34** j 483 at 35*^ j and so on for every 
additional degree of heat. To this susceptibility of 
cliange, by every variation of temperature, we owe 
much of our health and comfort in the open air, as 
well as in our private dwellings. The currents that 
prevail out of doors, and the ventilation that goes on 
silently within, are alike dependent on the changes 
to which air is subjected by the presence or the 
absence of certain quantities of heat. Air, as it 
becomes heated, ascends, a colder and heavier column 
flowing in to supply its place. On this principle it 
is, that the fire burns in a grate, and smoke issues at 
the top of a chimney, that the stratum of air near the 
ceiling of a room, or public edifice, when it is 
ineffectively ventilated, is unfit for respiration, and 
that when the door of a heated room is open, a 
current of cold air sets inwards at the bottom, whilst 
a corresponding current of warm air sets outwards, 
near the top. As air expands so readily, by a slight 
increase of temperature, it is a dangerous practice to 
place fermented liquors, as ale or porter, in stone or 
glass bottles, near a fire. Serious accidents have 
been occasioned by the bursting of bottles thus 
incautiously exposed to heat. 

We know no more of the forms or sizes of the 
ultimate particles of matter, than we do of the true 
nature of heat 3 but we think it is not difficult to 
understand why liquids expand more than solids, and 
a(iriform bodies more than liquids. In solid bodies, 
there exists a certain attractive force> by which 
their particles are held together, and which is directly 
opposed to the expansive energies of heat. We may 
reasonably infer that heat operates, either by pene- 



trating the particles of matter, and increasing their 
dimensions, or by diffusing itself among them and 
separating them to greater distances. Whichever 
may be the exact mode of operation, heat has to 
contend with a more powerful antagonist force in 
solids, than in liquids. That there exists among the 
particles of liquid bodies, a slight attractive force, is 
evident from their uniting readily in drops. As, 
however, they possess this property, in a degree very 
inferior to solids, and as their particles have greater 
freedom of motion among themselves, we may 
perceive the reason of their yielding more freely to 
very slight impulses of heat. To aeriform bodies, 
considerable quantities of heat are essentially neces- 
sary. Their very existence, either as vapours, or 
gases, depends on its presence. In some cases, the 
heat, thus combined, may be separated, and the 
vapours, or gases, become liquids or solids : as in the 
transition of water from the state of steam to that of 
ice. In other cases, it is impossible, by any means 
at present known to us, to abstract from a gaseous 
body, the heat with which it is combined, in quanti- 
ties sufficient to produce any change in its character. 
Of this we have an instance in atmospheric air. 
Aeriform bodies, by their intimate union with heat, 
and by containing in, or among, a given number of 
their particles, a greater proportion of it than either 
solids or liquids, are, therefore, of all bodies with 
which we are acquainted, in the most favoiurable 
circumstances for receiving additional supplies of this 
penetrating and powerful agent, as well as for 
betokening its entrance by a simultaneous enlarge- 
ment of their dimensions. R. R. 



Thxrs is a branch of useful training, which cannot be too 
hoedfully regarded ; I mean, the education that children 
give themselves. Their observation is ever alive and 
awake, to the circumstances which pass around them; and, 
from the circumstances thus observed, they are continually 
drawing their own conclusions. These observations and 
conclusions have a powerful influence in forming the cha- 
racters of youth. What is imparted in the way of direct 
instruction, they are apt to consider as oflicial; they receive 
it, often, with downright suspicion; generally, perhaps, 
with a sort of undefined qualification and reserve. It is 
otherwise with what children discover for themselves. As 
matter of self-acquisition, this is treasured up, and reasoned 
upon ; it penetrates the mind, and influences the conduct, 
bevond all the formal lectures that ever were delivered. 
Whether it be for good, or whether it be for evil, the educa- 
tion of the child is principally derived from its own 
observation of the actions, the words^ the voice, the looks, 
of those with whom it lives. The ftict is unquestionably 
so ; and since the flict is so, it is impossible, surely, that 
the friends of youth can be too circumspect in the youthful 
presence, to avoid every, the least appearance of evil. 
This great moral truth was keenly felt, and powerfully 
inculcated, even in the heathen world. But the reverence 
for youth of Christian parents, ought to reach immca 
surably further. It is not enough that they set no bad 
example ; it is indispensable, that they show forth a good 
one. It is not enough that they seem virtuous ; it is indis- 
pensable that they t^ so. 

The Christian parent ought to be a living exemplification 
of Christianity. His house, his habits, his family, his 
associates, his pursuits, his recreations, ought all to be so 
regulated, as to evince that religion is, indeed, the parent 
of order, the inspirer of good sense, the well-sDring of good 
humour, the teacher of good manners, and the perennial 
source of happiness and peace. Accustomed to live and 
breathe in such a holy atmosphere, it is morally impossible 
that a child can materially go wrong. And this, in the 
highest sense of the word, is incomparably the most 
valuable branch of a Christian education. — Bishop 

J EBB. 



Do not depreciate any pursuit which leads men to con 
template the works of their Creator. — Southky. 
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TuE Htnd and the Roe, the Hart and the Antelope, 
have always been held in the highest estimation by 
the Orientals, for the voluptuous beauty of their 
eyes, the delicate elegance of their form, and their 
(graceful agility of action. In the Sacred Writings, 
therefore, as well as in other literary compositions of 
the East, we frequently meet with direct references, 
or incidental allusions, to their qualities and habits. 

The Hart, which is the Stag or male Deer, is one of 
those innocent and peaceable animals, that seem 
made to embellish the forest, and animate the soli- 
tudes of nature. The easy elegance of his form, the 
lightness of his motions, those large branches that 
scorn made rather for the ornament of his head than 
its defence -, the size, the strength, and the swiftness 
of this beautiful creature, all sufficiently rank him 
among the first of quadrupeds, among the most 
noted objects of human curiosity. 

The size of the Deer's antlers is in proportion to 
its age, and they are shed every year : in full-grown 
animals they are very large, and give an expansion 
and beauty to the head which is remarkably striking. 
The growth and extension of these appendages to 
the head, are aflfected by several external circum- 
stances ', and Buffon thinks it possible to retard their 
growth entirely, by greatly retrenching their food. 
As a proof of this, we may adduce the fact of the 
difference between a Stag bred in fertile pastures and 
undisturbed by the hunter, and one often pursued 
and ill-nourished. The former has his head ex- 
panded, his antlers numerous, and his branches 
thick ; the latter has but few antlers, and the expan- 
sion is but little. The beauty and size of their 
horns, therefore, mark their strength and vigour; 
such of them as are sickly, or have been wounded, 
never shooting out that magnificent profusion so 
much admired in this animal. Thus the horns may, 
in every respect, be resembled to a vegetable sub- 
stance, grafted upon the head of an animal. Like 



THE HIXIX. 

a regetable they grow from the extremities ; like a 
vegetable, they are for a while covered with a bark 
which nourishes them ; like a vegetable, they have 
their annual productions and decay. 

The Hart is a ruminating animal, and divides the 
hoof ; it was therefore permitted for food under the 
Mosaic law ) which was, doubtless, a great advantage 
to the Israelites, the mountainous tracts of Lebanon, 
Gilead, and Carmel, abounding with Deer, and thus 
supplying them with a rich provision of food. 

Naturally of a hot and arid constitution, the Hart 
suffers much from thirst in the Oriental regions. He 
therefore seeks the fountain or the stream with 
intense desire, particularly when his natural thirst 
has been aggravated by the pursuit of the hunter. 
Panting and braying, with eagerness he precipitates 
himself into the river, that he may quench at oucc 
the burning fever which consumes his vitals, in its 
cooling waters. No circumstance can display more 
forcibly the ardent breathings of Divine love in the 
soul of a true believer ; and the holy Psalmist lias 
availed himself of it with admirable propriety and 
effect, in the description of his religious feelings, 
when exiled from the house of God. As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. 

The Deer seems to resemble the Goat, in being 
remarkably sure-footed, and delighting in elevated 
situations. To this it adds extraordinary swiftness, 
and will bound, with agility, more than fifty feet. 

The Hind or female Stag, is a lovely creature, and 
of an elegant shape : she is more feeble than the 
Hart, and is destitute of horns. S. 

^Scripture Natural UUtary.'] 
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MULL-^KMIQRATION. 

On our return to Mull, we found the harbour of Tobertiior)p 
in considerable bustle. It is the port of embarkation for 
the emigranta from the western Highlands and islands. 
Four vessels* laden with them* now lay here ; one bound 
for Quebec and the other for Nova Scotia. One contained 
200 persons, from the Long Island, emigrating in conse- 
quence of a difference with their landlord. They had 
reostvvit no u«iBti^nP0 in the pFoieou^on of their under* 
talking, fVem imv quarters wero in high spirits, and much 
enBournged by {he ^ooounU whinh they had received fVom 
their flrtpndiwbo hadpreoedec} them* Near Tobermory 
we p)0| ^ m»n from BftUochroy, in Mull, proceeding to 
embftpk with his wife and three children. By the sale of 
their bouse, two cows, a Imrsei and the rest of their little 
prop«iny» \h$y biul realijied a wpttal of £40 ; and, as the 
whpj§ 0](MnU of theiv voyagu fy Papa Breton, amounted 
to io. fir ihp passagei %m i^ )0«, fbf provisions, they 
caloiilntpl Dfi % surplu* lUfltomnl to enable them to locate 
themiBlvaft fifOiparuusly m their arriyal. The former 
abiuril Of UmIbi^ ragulationfti wbiab rendered the convey- 
anpg if emigrants axpensive (^n4 almost impracticable, 



hav« 



Among Olbar prol^isions, it was 



M fj^bpUsbaft* ^ . . 

required tbat eMsh individual should be supplied with a 
largB ^lawanea of maat dui^ing tha voyage, calculated on 
military rational t I diet almost unknown to pnost of the 
nativeti af tbBso regions : ana pork was partioularly specified, 
th(9ugb aa muoh abhorred by I{igblanders as by Jews. 
Thira id m ^bt but that the prevailing prejudice against 
emigl^atient aoAspired, with motives of humanity, to induce 
the Saeieiyy firom which these regulations emanated, to 
sugmi theni U> government 

Tne obstacles to Emigration have been now, in a great 
meMUhTi lamoved: the emigrants are healthy en their 
voyitg9 1 generally carry out suflioient capital to Enable them 
to nettla t are located, on their arrival, whetbar in Canada 
or in U^e United Statast Usually among their own kinured 
er former neighboursi Wbo h^ve paved tba way |br tbam 
there : or enjoy the banafit of nrrangemanta fHimed Ibr 
thair accommodation by gOVfirntnent er by saoieties, In 
general thev succeed well ; but it is remarked that tbeir 
habitual indolence, though yielding to the temporary pres- 
sure of neaassity, too frequently returns, when that stimu- 
lant no longer operates. Our Amarican colonies aflbrd e 
brigbt prospect to the industrioui settler. The advantages 
af emigration must, however, ba ponsidared not only in 
reference to the individuals) but in a national npint of viaw» 

Hmigl^atlon has been, duriug a eqnsiderable period, a 
resaurpa of the population eriuotlandi as of ^U poor 
coHptries, In former time|, Hmong the jScntoh, it was 
confined almost entirely to mlutary service | apd they 
suppliad f roops to several foraigA atateS) and eontributed to 
soinfOf tbe most important vietories wnieb nave influenced 
tht Itite eif Europe. Many of the lieWa femilies of Sweden 
haV9 jesoended from, and baaf tba nama pf* their Scottish 
anp^d^rs, who fought utldOj^ Ouiitavua Adplphus. War 
cojiisiitU^ad almost the solp impioymant, »nd offered the 
sojii inducements, to the Jfigbland alansnian \ for them the 
spaanlations of more peaepfiU fmvantura p^sseBsed no charm. 
LqH Selkirk mentions tbul % inp^mmtf emigration, iVom 
Invfvnaaf-shire to Georgia in Iflf) Waa produced by 
temi^Mng prospecU of advantag(» i bul that forty yearn 
elapsed baibi^ it was Allowed by analbar* 

JhB Unm ta wbjch emigratioUi for tha purpose of settling, 
mU9( be falkrtad) is thiit of tb^ lH«aking up of the ancient 
HigMaai arttam, te^Ug Iba aerly and middle period of 
tha laal iintury, ^ pMhp, whosa powar depended on 
thB num^ 9f tbair oien»mab and reta^narst and wbo were 
ind^mftifiad m fba expense ipf maintaining tbarn^ partly 
by lew ranla mi partly by military servlae, Ibwnd tbam- 
Boi^as irftBalbrmaai by ipa operation ef jnw* into mere 
^oarffcMrf and eprnpeiiad tg adopt a tmw rnm» of living, 
and mam prndyative mam^g^ant of tbair estates, TiTe 
tr|^ttilliaft» ratardad ^ m mf vt anaient babi^t by the 
tiae ar i^alianaiua and of elanf mp, by bnmanity, as well es 
by iw^lamilbpridaiaild B^lllHdioe^ opcupied a aonsiderable 
periai) ittvdMng tiia im&u^eaisiit el ktmh Im intiDduc^ 



tion of shoep, and the diminution of fkrm-eeitante« useless 
retainers, and unprofitable stock ! and unavoidably caused 
the ejection of a large body of people from their former 
modes of employment and of living. For these it became 
necessary to provide. Emigration immadiately presented 
itself as an ob\ious resource ; and, from the peripa in ques- 
tion, has been adopted at intervals, in almost all parts of 
the Highlands ana islands, till almost every district has 
created a oorresponding eolony on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Its effect, in retarding the progressive increase of the 
population, has been, however, little perceptible. Lord 
Selkirk observes, in 1605, in his letter on emigration, 
that the population had materially increased, both in the 
Long Island, which had contributed the largest portion in 
proportion to its people, and in Sky, from whence about 
4000 persons had proceeded to America, and about double 
tbe number to the Low Countries, between 1772 and 1791 ; 
and Sky has continued since to be oveiburdened with 
people I The commencement of this very emigration was 
witnessed by Dr. Johnson, and suggested the following 
remarks, indicating his ignorance of a principle which 
Mr* Maithus has since enrolled among tne iundamentsd 
truths of political science. 

** Some method to stop thisepidemie desire of wandering, 
whieh spreads its contagion from valley to valley, deserves 
to be sought with great diligence. In more fruitful countries, 
the removal of one only makes room for the succession of 
anotlier: but in the fiebridei^ the h$i qf an inhabitani 
leqves a iMting vacuity: for nobody born in any other 
part of the world, will choose this oountry for his residence; 
and an island once depopulated will remain n desert, as 
long as the present facility of trav«d gives every one who 
is diseontented and unsettled, tha eboipe of his abode." 

The influence of the ohapffB ef system on population, 
may be fUrther illustrated by tha following quotaUon from 
Lord Selkirk's work* 

'* There is no part of tba Highlands whera (be change in 
tba system of management naa advaittied m for towards 
maturity as in Argylashire. In I^, Johti Smith's Survey 
of tbat Country, drawn up for tba 9aara of Agriculture, 
we find this remark: •The state of pppulatbn in this 
oonnty, as it alood in I755,#ndas it slanas at present, may 
be seen in tba statistical table. Although many parishes 
bava greatly decreased in tbair number of inhabitants, 
owing to tba prevalence of tbe sheap-flystera, yet upon the 
whole tbe pumber is mater n<iar than it was forty years 
ago* This it owing to Ipe greater population of the town 
Of Gambleton, and village af Oban, which have more than 
doubled their Joint numbers in that period; so that, if 
tbpse are left out of the reckoniiig, the population in the 
county wlU ba found to have decreased considerably.* 

■f Tna fool is aurioui and valuable: the population of 
Argylesbire has not diminished on tbe whole, yet the value 
of produce wbicb ia liaw aant away to food the inhabitanu 
of i| distani pari af the kingdom, is much greater than 
formerly.'' 

The unquestionable result ef the substittttion of order, 
economy, pnd judicious and well-regulated employment of 
the resources ef tba Highlands, for the vicious system 
which it superseded, »nd the consequent augmentation of 
wealth, comftMTl, civiliMtion, and moral improvement, has 
been, notwithstanding the partial diminution of the popu- 
lation in Bome few £strict8, the material increase of its 
total amount) whieh may be proved by reference to the 
statistical tables. Whether emi^tion to foreign parts has 
been necessary, is a question mvolving several conside- 
rations, ffohnson observed to Boswell, upon hearing read 
H letter Written by Sir Hector Maclean, from Georgia^ 
where he was employed in settling a colony, to the Laird 
of Coll, dissuading him from letting his people go there, 
on the assurance that there would soon be an opportunity 
of employing them better at home ; that '* the lairds, in- 
stead of improving their country, diminished their people." 
Subsequent eicperience has most fuUv proved the truth of 
this observation. ^The progressive developement of the 
resources of the country has since aflforded employment 
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tnd 9ub6utenc9 to a population, compared with which the 
emigrants form hut an infinitely gmall fraction. 

Lord Selkirk himself, an active and intrepid* personal 
promoter of emierationt hut recommending it with no empi- 
rical partiality, deemed it suhordinate to the primary object 
of improving the agriculture and the fisheries ; yet he did 
not apparently foresee the very ample extension of tlie 
latter, which has since contributed so much to the wealth 
of the Northern Highlands, and of Scotland in general. 
The complaints of excessive population in Scotland) during 
the last century, were really as inapplicable as to Englanc^ 
m the r^igo of Henry YII,, when a similar change of 
system occurred ; or to Irelanid, when that fertile country 
was thinly ueopled and wretchedly cultivated. ]£ migration 
was, indeea, materially checked ny the demands hr labour 
and capital, produced by the increasing attention to domestic 
improvement. 

The late Duke of Sutherland employed ihe whole of the 
population which he ejected from their glens, profitably and 
nap{nly on his coast, which previously supplied only a few 
cottagers with subsistence. Several other proprietors have 
acted similarly. Emigration was also directed to the Low- 
lands of Scotland by the giowth of manufactures, of towns, 
and improving agriculture, though ^e Highlanders could 
be brought little to the actual em];£)yment of the loom ; and, 
during ihe war, it was stopped by the demands of the mili- 
tary service. Yet, as the aevelopement of the means of em- 
ployment could not invariably coincide with the progress of 
the change of system, and the situation of estates sometimes 
precluded the transfer of the tenants ^m one part of them 
to another, emigration proved eminently advantageous in 
preventing an accumulation of poverty, misery, and crime, 
and the general prevalence of those disorders which occurred 
in particular districts, and which, had the transition been 
effected simultaneously in all parts of the country, instead 
of diffusing itself gradually during two thirds of a century, 
might have involved the kingdom m another rebellion. 

The circumstances of tiiiese regions have been now 
materially altered. The Irish, working for lower wages, 
have supplanted the natives in the lowlands ; peace nas 
almost put an end to military recruiting; and the con- 
sequent redundance of population has been materially 
augmented by the recent failure of one branch of employ^ 
ment already adverted to, the manufacture of Kelp. Jhe 
peculiar emergency to which the people are reduced, 
appears to justify that loud cry for emigration in which 
landlords and tenants join, blending with the general voice 
pf the nation in it» &vQur. All disinclination to it has 
ceased. The agent for an estate on the coast, near Sky, 
assured me that, in a single parish, there were 500 persons 
anxious to proceed to America ; and poverty alone restrains 
multitudes from embarking. Tbe assistance of government 
is desired, and the occasion deemfitd appropriate. But 
the assumption of permanent distress as th^ result of this 
temporaiT failure of a valuable resource, the only, and still 
inadmissible ground on which national aid can he solicited, 
may be ^rly questioned. 

The precarious, but often ample, profits of the kelp, have 
counteracted the progress both of agriculture and tne fish^ 
eriea. The maritime farms which yield the kelp in Orkney, 
and in other parts of Sootland, have been notoriously usually 
the worst cultivated ; and the fisheries, which demand the 
almost exclusive attention of those employed in them, and 
which invariably decline, when occupation and subsistence 
can be procured on shore, have also suffered from the kelp ; 
and the idle loungin|f habits produced by the mode of 
employment which it f^ffords, nave been prejudicial to 
indus^. 

Let the proprietors of the maritime fiirms bend their 
attention to the soil and to the se^ profitinff by the 
numerous example^ of successful apeculation ana exertion 
before tiieir eyes, and they wiU pernaps discover that tem- 
porary distress has been, in this instance, in confonpity to 
the ordinary dispensation of Providence, in eliciting good 
from evil, productive of substantial benefit both to them- 
selves and to their tenants. 

That emigration to Aiporica may still continue to be 
advantageous to Scotland* if pursved with moderation, and 
without extranoous encouragament, cannot be questioned. 
Tbouehf cm the introduction of abeep. many landlords 
provided permanently for their eiectea tenanta» others 
adopted the temporary expedient of placing them on small 
allotments, upon which they have multiplied and become 
burdensome. The usual result of negligence and of mis- 
taken humt^oity, op the pact of tbe t^diord or his agent, 



is an accumulation of paupers. The removal of the supeir 
fiuous population becomes, sooner or later, necessary, how 
ever distressing to the feelings of the proprietor, and 
oppressive to the people: and emigration may be often 
resorted to under such circumstances as a happy resource, 
where the landlord is ready to contribute his assistance to 
the purpose. 

Of the beneficial result of such an arrangement, a recent 
emigration from the Isle of Rum, effected by the joint 
efforts of landlord atxd tenants, affords a striking instauce. 
I am indebted for tlie account of it, to a genUeman who 
was personally engaged in it. The people of this island 
were an indolent race of gentlemen; some of whom had 
held commissions in the ^ncible Regiments ; fishing for 
their amusement, living on good mutton, lying in bed in 
rainy, and on the grass in fine weather, and paying little 
or no rent. At the time of their emigration, they owed 
Coll, their landlord, upwards of 2000/., which he could have 
recovered by the sale of their stock, which amounted to 
double that sum. But he not only declined this mode oi 
indemnifying himself, but contributed 600/. towards the 
emigration or the poorer class. The island has since yieldec. 
a rental of 800/. 

Emigration should be, however, regarded as affecting 
not merely tfao interest of landlord and tenant, or of the 
nation of which they form a part, but that of the new 
world to the peopling of which it contributes. And may it 
not be hoped, tnat the continual supply of families nur' 
tured under the fostering influence of our Constitution in 
Church and State*, professing generally the Protestant 
faith in its purity, ^i^oying the benefits of education denied 
to their forefathers, may tend to the diffusion of order; 
social happiness, and Christian knowledge, through em** 
pires yet unborn? And is the expectation romantic and 
visionary, or rather, is it not warranted by the enthusiasm 
which the prospect c^ the land of his ancestors awakens 
in tiie breast of the enlightened American, that the 
descendants of the Scottish emigrants, retaining their 
ancient language, literature, songs, and religion, and ani- 
mated by 

The atirfing memory of a thaaaaad yearp, 

may p«rpeluate that charaeteristie hereditary attachment tp 
the land of their Ikthers, their heroes, and their martyrs, 
80 exquisitely expressed by the poet. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shassT wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
^and of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged straad ! 

Each emigrating family may thus become a link ja tiia 
mighty chain, which may hereafter bind the old world to 
the new, in the bonds of mutual good-will and eommon 
philanthropy. 

The following extract from Stbwar? 8 SiHohes, afforda 
a gratifying instance of the perpetuity of Highland attach* 
ment, exhibited by some emigrants from the estate of one 
of his kinsmen, corroborative of these observations. 

" It is now upwards of thirty years since the first detach- 
ment emigrated ; but so far are they fiom entertaining a 
spirit of hostility to this country, that they cherish the 
kindest feeling towards their ancient homes, and the 
families of their ancient lairds; their new possessions are 
named after their former farms, and their children and 
ffrand-children are named after the sons and daughters of 
Uieir lairds j find so loyal were they to the king and 
government of this country, that to avoid serving against 
Uiem in the late war, several emigrated from the States to 
Canada, when the young men entered the Royal Militia 
9Uid Fencibles. Such are the conse^ttepcee of considerate 
treatment, and of voluntary emigration." 

LOCH SUN ART; STRQNTIAN; CONNAL FERRY; 

iAI^LYHULISH ; GLENCO; DEVILS 

STAIR-CASE; LOCH LEVEN. 

LsATiNG Mull we ascended Loch Sunart to Strontian. 
Our rowers, two boys, who supported their parents by their 
industry, belonged to a family exhibiting the peculiarity of 
appearance which distinguished the Swiss Albinesses who 
some years ago visited wis country ,^white hair and red 
ferret eyes. 
Loch Sunart, a narrow arm of the sea, extending twenty 
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miles, affords the varied prospects of river-scenery, deriving 
much beauty from the frequent indentations of the coast, 
and the occasional profusion of wood, especially on the 
coast of Ardnamurchan, which it separates from Mor^'ern. 
Mingary Castle, at its entrance, occupies a commanding 
position. The neat cottages near Strontian, built of sub- 
stantial granite, and sometimes adorned with creepers, 
contrasted with the turf huts with which they are inter- 
mingled, indicate the neighbourhood of a resident pro- 
prietor. This improved taste in building is perceptible 
m the cottages of several of the landlords in Appin and its 
neighbourhood : it is not more expensive than the old rude 
style of construction, and whilst ornamental, animates the 
proprietor with the consciousness of that paternal care of 
his tenants, which proves its own reward, and the tenants' 
with self-respect and a regard to cleanliness, incompatible 
with the filthy and slovenly habits almost inseparable 
from their old and often wretched dwellings. The turf 
cottage is by no means necessarily a hovel ; its walls, the 
growth of the soil, are often proof against tlie roughest 
winds and heaviest rain: and its interior may be the 
abode of cleanliness and independence. But the difficulty 
of preserving it from dilapidation and dirt, is far greater 
than in the case of a building of more durable material, 
and requires attention and industry rarely found among 
the Scottish peasantry. 

At Strontian is the residence of Sir James Riddell, the 
proprietor of the wild and mountainous district of Ardna- 
murchan. Its population, scattered over the islands, or 
gathered in groups along the coasts, was formerlv much 
neglected : but the joint efforts of the proprietor, and of the 
Gaelic School Socictv, have been beneficially felt; and two 
parliamentary churches will soon supply the deficiency 
of spiritual instruction. Some remains of former eccle- 
siastical structures may be traced on an island in a small 
lake embosomed in the mountains, still hallowed by the 
Catholics. The people of Ardnamurchan are distinguished 
by their attachment to their native soil: Sir James Riddell 
has endeavoured, like his neighbour of Coll, to counteract 
the pmctice of smug^^llng to which they are addicted, by 
banishment from their homes to less hospitable parts of 
his estate ; but with little success : Smuggling, like 
drinking, being a propensity scarcely curable where there 
is an opportunity or indulging it Of the estimate of the 
moral euilt of smuggling, found in these parts, a proof was 
afforded to me by tne remark made by my guide from 
Fort William to Arisaig, whilst pointing out a glen near 
the road-side, notorious for the practice of the illicit 
distillation of spirits : " Oh, Sir," he exclaimed, in replv to 
an observation on its baneful tendency, " we do not reckon 
men bad in this country, who engage in this trade ; we 
consider it only forcing the laws ! * But lately the illegal 
distillers of the wild district, between Lochs Lomond and 
Long, marched through Dumbarton, preceded by a piper, 
carrying their kegs in triumph, and bidding defiance to the 
police. The pernicious distinction between offences against 
the law of God, and the law of the land, to which the 
housebreaker and highwayman might appeal in vindication 
of their crime, as justly as the smuggler, is unfortunately 
by no means confined to the Highlands of Scotland, but is 
current on our own coasts ; and the rich who sanction the 
practice by their participation or connivance, are responsible 
in part, not only for the guilt incurred, but for the 
miserable sophistry by which so many are tempted to the 
commission of the crime. 

The lead-mine of this district affords employment and 
support to a considerable population, and is celebrated 
for the production of the carbonate of stronHan first dis- 
covered m it. 

A parliamentary road proceeds between steep and lofty 
ridges to Loch Linnhe, and under the mountains of 
Ardgowar to the Connal Ferry. On setting foot on the 
opposite shore we enter a region remarkable for its striking, 
varied, and contrasted interest. Ash and other trees enrich 
the scenery between the Ferry and Ballyhulish, at which 
spot the channel of Loch Leven forms a rapid, so narrow 
and powerful, as to expel the salt ftom the upper part of 
the Take. The residence of Mr. Stewart is near to it ; a 
gentleman descended from a younger branch of the 
Stewarts of Appin. The Stewarts were the original pro- 
prietors of a large part of Argyleshire, and displaced by 
the Campbells, a clan of Irish extraction, who were con- 
sequently long regarded as interlopers, and designated 
* greedy," in having gradually obtained possession of nearly 
the whole county. The branch of Appin was regarded as 



the head of the Episcopalians in this part of Scotland ; 
the body of Christians to which that family belonged, and 
which prevails as far as Fort William. The chapel in that 
place may be considered the outpost of episcopacy on this 
side of Scotland. 

The house of Appin, the residence of this famil]% was 
purchased some years ago by a stranger : and the attach- 
ment of the people to its ancient proprietor could scarcely 
be restrained from open displeasure at the sale. 

At. Ballyhulish the slate-quarries divert the attention 
awhile to the bustle and industry of a crowded population. 
But the eye is more forcibly attracted, and the imagina- 
tion engrossed, by the picturesque beauty and gloomy 
grandeur of the sceneiy which now opens on the m'ow, and 
by the dismal tragedy which it recalls to remembrance. St. 
Mungo*s Island, me cemetery of Glsnco, is the repository 
of the remains of the victims of the massacre. No memorials 
of them can be discovered : a ruined chapel contains some 
monuments, one of which offers an innocent exhibition 
of vanity, which may be justified by many a splendid pre- 
cedent, and rescues effectually from oblivion an achievement 
which history has passed over in silence. It bears the 
representation, very well sculptured, of a dragoon struck 
from his charger by a Highlander armed with sword and 
target : above it is the name of Duncan Davidson, and 
beneath it the following inscription : ** The fate of an 
Ehglish dragoon who attacked Duncan Davidson at the 
battle of Preston Panns, where he fought under Prince 
Charies Stuart." 

The prospect embraces on one side the shores of Loch 
Leven, rock, knoll, and wood-land, extending in beautiful 
perspective to bare and loftv heights : and on the other a 
rich valley terminated by the sombre aud majestic preci- 
pices of Glenco. The entrance to this celebrated pass 
through a long and stately avenue of forest-trees, corn-fields, 
rich meadows, copse and wood, contrasts stmngely with the 
utter desolation of the barren and stony region which 
extends beyond to its further extremity, and which, insepa- 
rably associated in the mind of the traveller with the 
barbarous transaction of which it was the scene, suggests to 
the imagination *' the curse of barrenness" as the penalty 
of the guilt incurred. Some huts occupy the site of the 
abodes of the unfortunate inhabitants of this valley, who 
were treacherously murdered by the soldiers who had 
partaken of their hospitality. The infamy of this atrocious 
deed, perpetrated in conformity to the principles of the 
ancient Highland system of retaliation and warfare, is 
divided between the immediate actors and the government 
of King William who sanctioned it The remembrance of 
it would have rankled in the breast of the most feeble and 
apathetic people : but in the fiery and tenacious Ijosom of 
the Highlanders it wrought the settled and deadly purpose 
of revenge; and to the fVequent and bloody harvests, reaped 
by King William*8 guiltless successors, the seed sown oa 
that fotal day contributed its share. The pass ascends 
between dark, lofty, and precipitous ridges, of which the 
prominent and only picturesque feature is a single round 
rocky peak, towering nobly above thfe rest It chanced at 
the moment of my passing to derive additional sublimity 
from the circumstance of a solitary ray piercing the clouds 
which brooded over its summit and drawing forth at its 
base the vivid lustre of a plot of green grass into brilliant 
contrast with the noon-day twilight of the valley. A single 
farm-house relieves the unvaried barrenness of the upper 
part of the pass. The road, the military route through 
Tvndrum, wmds its way to the highest point of the ascent 
when the dismal moor of Rannock opehs on the view: the 
King B House, a sohtary inn, appearing like a caravansera 
in the desert. 

The descent to Loch Levsn from the Moor, which is con- 
siderably elevated, significantly called the Dbvils Stair- 
case, is tedious and difiScult, down the almost precipitous 
side of a deep ravine, through which the river Leven 
foams and tumbles, in«its rapid progress from a hill-encir- 
cled basin to the lake, rolling smoothly during the latter 
part of its course over a rich and inhabited valley. Two 
men passed us as we approached the lake, one of whom 
bore on his shoulder a keg of spirits, whilst the other, who 
gently whispered, as be hurried by, that he would speedily 
Join us, was pointed out to me by my guide as the boatman 
who had engaged to await us at the upper extremity of the 
lake. He had availed himself of the opportunity to con- 
vey a smuggler to the public-house in the valley, and so 
well was he entertained, that he remained carousing during 
an hour, when, as the evening was cold, and we wtie tor- 
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mcnted by the unrelenting persecution of the midges, the 
musquitoes of the Scottish lakes, I pushed off, and taking 
one oar, and my guide the other, we completed a laborious 
day> journey with a pull to Ballyhulish; but it was fortu- 
nately one of those nights which Byron happily describes 
as ** not made for slumber." A bright moon now illumi- 
nated the wild sequestered recesses of the lake; and, 
as we passed St Mungo's Island, about midnight, its 
beams, reflected flrom the water, and from the tomb- 
stones of the cemetery, heightened by contrast the 
sombre grandeur of ^e peaks of Glenco, as they rose 
once more abruptly on the view, and deepened the gloom 
of the intermediate valley, whilst a solitary light on the 
opposite shore indicated the dwellings of the quarriers 
of Ballyhulish, now resting from their labour. A scene o^ 
more perfect stillness or magiq splendour I scarcely recol- 
lect. Byron has supposed the mountains rejoicing over 
the birth of a young earthquake ; it required a far less 
vigorous effort of the imagination to conceive them now 
delighting in the transient cessation of that *' groaning 
and travailing of creation,'* which admits of little respite 
at this season of the year in these stormy regions. The 
rapid of Ballyhulish had well nigh hurried us past our 
landing-place. Tlie smuggler arrived in due time, chaftng 
with rage, which he found it convenient to suppress, having 
paid the penalty of his transgression by a rough walk of 
ten miles, along the pathless shore of the lake. 

FORT WILLIAM; GLEN FINNAN; PRETENDER; 

LOCH AYLORT; OAKS; BORRODALE; 

ARISAIG; FERRY. 

The road to Fort William offers little beauty. This 
small town was origin&Uv built by James the Sixth, with the 
intention of civilizing the Highlands, Campbelltown and 
Stornaway having been made boroughs with the same view. 
The fort was erected by Cromwell, and was then called the 
garrison of Inverlochy, being calculated for the reception of 
20,000 men. It was rebuilt on a smaller scale by King 
William, from whom it derived its present name. " The 
fort,'* (says Dr. MaccuUoch,) " is not dismantled nor 
absolutely abandoned, as was intended; the Duke of 
Wellington, with his usual steadiness of character, and 
contempt of idle clamour, having opposed this design, as 
to dl the Highland garrisons/' 



To Cromwell's soldiers the Highlanders are indebted for 
teaching themu the use of kale, and some other benefits 
resulting from superior civilization. Fort William has 
derived advantage from its vicinity to the Caledonian 
Canal, and the greatly-increased intercourse with the High- 
lands. It contains now places of worship belonging to the 
Kirk, the Episcopalians, and the Roman Catholics. The 
neighbouring ancient castle of Inverlochy offers a striking 
foreground to the huge mass of Ben Nevis. Dr. Macculloch 
assigns its erection to the time of Edward. 

The road from Fort William to Arisaig is excellent, 
offering a rich variety of very beautiful scenery. The 
church of Kilmalie, the parish which includes Fort William, 
is on the opposite side of the Caledonian Canal. This 
parish is sixty miles in length by thirty in breadth, com- 
prising seventy miles of 8ea-coast« The cemetery contains 
a monument erected to the memory of Colonel Cameron, 
of the 92nd regiment, who fell at Waterloo, bearing a 
spirit-stirring inscription from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 
This is the country of the Camerons, a clan associated with 
romantic and glorious recollections. A few miles distant, 
on the western bank of Loch Lochy, is Auchnasary, the 
residence of Lochiel, the chief of the clan ; and on the 
shore of Loch Eil, the road to Arisaig passes Fassafern, 
the residence of his relation. Sir Ewen Cameron. Pennant 
has celebrated the heroism of Lochiel's ancestor, the great 
Sir Ewen, who emulating the unconquerable spirit of the 
" gallant and chivalrous Montrose," whom he proposed to 
himself as his model, was the last chieftain who capitu- 
lated with Monk, the commander of Cromwell's army, and 
afterwards faithful to the race of Stuarts, though not to 
the cause of liberty and constitutional monarchy, fought in 
his old age under their falling banner at Killikrankie. 
The interview of his descendant, Lochiel, with the Pre- 
tender, Charles Stuart, on board of the vessel which brought 
the young adventurer to the coast of Scotland, which in- 
stantly involved him in the calamities of the Rebellion, 
recalls the sacrifice of sound sense and strong conviction, 
to the resistless impulse of innate, but mistaken loyalty 
and chivalrous devotion. It was amongst such spirits that 
the comipahding genius, Chatham, sought, and found, the 
hardy patriotism, which, like our native oak is tho 
growth of centuries.' 

The name of Cameron is now no longer blended only with 
local and romantic exploits, or dubious renown, but has been 
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assoeiatedt by our proudest records and loftiest minstrelsy, 
vi^h the most splendid triumphs of the nation. The bloody 
wreath won by the descendant of Lochiel at Waterloo, was 
bound by the hand of his sovereign, George the Fourth, 
around the hoary brows of his sire, who was created a 
baronet at the age of almost a hundred years, on account 
of his sons services. 

Olbn Finnan at the head of Loch Bhtel, a long narrow 
arm of the sea, surrounded by high mountains. Is the spot 
at which the Pretender raised his standard. A ffionumentt 
in commemoration of th« event, has been ereoted here by 
the late Mr. Macdonald» of Olenalttdale. The road (torn 
hence passes through scenery variegated with broken and 
rugged rocks, copse, woods, and bare traets of heathef, in* 
terspersed with numerous small lochs, somtf of which ar« 
adorned with exquisitely beaUtliVil islets, waving with 

graceful foliage, and then, winding through a wooded 
eflle, skirts tha bays and promontories of Loch Avloch, 
under bare and towering helghtsi amidst a rich profusion 
of oak, ash, (tnd birchi shrouding the rugged outUne of the 
coast, And aipplng their branches into the sea. 

On what aocidenti may depend the itnpresslon made on 
the mind of the traveller 1 Had the storm which befbl 6r. 
Johnson, off this ooast, compelled him to toke shelter in 
one of its delicious natural harbours, he would have 
imagined himself transported to some enohanted land, and 
the descriptive powers of the author of Ramlat would 
have been taMd to portray tho reverie of that picture 
which he has drawn, of the drearineai of thli eountry. 

The western coasts of SootUnd, and the Hitern ihorei 
of the Bottthern Hebrides, afford abundant prooh of their 
having been once much overgrown with oak : whilst the in- 
terior of the eountry was covered with Hr. The bog-timber 
found on the ooast is uettally that of oak; whilst in the in- 
terior it is of fir : alder prevailing^ naturally along the water- 
courses. The destruction of the ancient forests is roundly 
attributed, by tradition, to the Danes, the formidable fooi 
who, during so many centuries, harassed Scotland by per- 
petual descents; and doubtless, they, like the Romans in 
England, and other invaders, extirpated, as far as possible, 
the forests, inasmuch as they were the fastnesses of the 
natives. The winds accelerated the devastation whieh had 
thus commenced, especially the south-west, appropriately 
called^ in Cornwall, tne south-west Meors ; its destruotive 
influence being Kttestod by the direction in whieh the trunks 
of the trees in the bogs are generally found lying, from 
iiouth-west to northeast : and the progress of population 
and of cultivation, has unfortunately oonsummated the rava^ 
ges thus produced bv hostile or physical aggression. The 
disturlted state of these regions, precluded the landed 
proprietoi^ fVom adorning their estates, or enriohing them 
with timber, which might, ere it reached its proper growthi 
fkll beneath the axe of an invader i hence the almost 
total deficiency of those magnificent forests of oak, those 
'*Ull ancestral trees,'* which dignify the seats of our 
country gentlemen, and are protected by them, with 
hereditary veneration; and unfortunately, unaccustomed to 
regard trees as essential to the beauty or value of an estate, 
their descendants ha\*e hitherto little cherished those oaks 
which nature has reared in sheltered parts, where unmo« 
lested. The speedily accruing profit yielded by the bark 
Of the oak, the tree being cut down for the purpose of 
stripping off its batk, At the age of twenty yean inland, 
and of twent|fe-four years on the coast, the difference of 
exposure occasioning the Variety in the oompacative 
growth, offers immediate temptation to prevent its further 
progress. In some places in the west, the tenants retain, in 
virtue of a $ervitudit, as it is technically called, the privilege 
of cutting down the wood, for the purpose of building their 
boats. The Iron Fumaces of Buna we have devastated the 
wooded pass of Awo, and the neighbouring heights* So 
many conspiring causes have nec^sarily almost denuded 
Scotland of its oak. Of the ancient oak-forests, the 
remains yet growing are very scanty. Dr. Maceullooh 
discovered two trunks of oak, in Glen Stive, the cireum" 
forencc of one of which Was twenty^ve foot, and the other, 
twenty ; pollarded, bttt ehooting forth firesh branches : and 
ethers on the bank of LOch SunAft, the age of Whieh he 
ealculated, at the least, at six centuries \ one of them wae 
twenty-five feet in girth. These were the only living 
proofo and remains of th« Ancient fofesti of oak, whioh he 
met with. To the oaks which have survived the age at 
which they might be cut down for bark^ are maturing into 
YAluable timber, and are already ornamental, the western 
&mMX owes much of I to' scenery Tho timber has gradually 



shared the benefit of the ffonenl seotttity, whioh has 
encouraged the Highland lairds to protect it, bolJi on 
account of ita intrinsic worth, which some future war may 
prove, and its beauty *. whilst some few, (for instance, Mr. 
Macneill of Colonsay,) have planted it to a considerable 
extent. Birch, whioh mingle! Its light foliage so gracefully 
with the loftier trees of the forest, is also sacrificed to its 
bark, and the fnore material value of its wood, in furnishing 
casks for the herring flahery i oak* though preferable for 
the latter purpose* being too expensive for common use. 
The flr-foresu belong more properly to the internal and 
eastern paru of Sootlandi and will be hereafter noticed. 

At BonnooALn* on the beaohf resldee Mr. Maodonald. 
fly the road'^ide is A niohe enshrining the mutilated flares 
of the Virgin and Childi indicating the religion of the 
proprietor. His garden contains the eave in which the 
Pretender found his firtt and last asylum. The peculiar 
interest which belongs tO this tale of modern romance, is 
that it has occurred withiti the recollection of our Ikthers. 
The lady may still be seen at her window in the Prihoe's- 
street of Edinburgh, in whose cap the Pretender placed a 
flower when her nurse ran forth into the street, to inter- 
cede for the cessation of his martial musifti lest it shouhL 
dlstuf^her mother who had but just given birth to this 
child. Moet ieot«tnen hAve convehied with vetenme who 
were out in the Vorty*ilve« and fought at Oulloden i and 
the daughter of Flora Meedonald » yet living, ana has 
returned, after eevof el yeers of Abienee. le her tiative land. 
Many ftighlend nemei have been erniobled by the aohteve- 
mento of ttiese rebelilotti eampilmii Tfophlee and rolics, 
iwofds and inuff-bokei, ore naoBed down to posterity, in 
proof of distingttlihed valoufi And the foveuf of in eniled 

grlnce. The muilc end pdetry of SeotlAnd kAve boon ou- 
sted oA the side of a voung hero itiuKgllni to reoovor a 
throne. The designAtlon of " Pratenderi eppllod to 
OhATlOA IdwAfdi would be itill bold treaeofti if not eaoH- 
loge, in nany t Highland home. I hoord iho tltto of 

Prince Charles bestowed on him by a popular minister in 
a wealthy town in the eastern part of Scotland, who, 
preaching on fidelity, animated his hearers by reference to 
well-known instances of faithfulness to him during hie 
flight. Honour, generoeity« heroism, loyidty, fidelity, all 
the elements of that ehivalryi the decline of whieh aroused 
the indignant eloqueneeof Burke, are indissolubly attached 
to the glory and defeat of this extraordinary adventurer* 
though the character of the Pretender was unworthy of hie 
cause, supposing it just, and the conduct of his foUowera 
exhibited an extravagant mixture of noble and degrading 
motives^ The error of the Highlanders, in joining the 
Pretender, was ohiefly of judgment Tiie unconstitutional 
prsoeedings of James the Second* whieh produced the 
Revolution* were unknown, or unintelligible, to this people* 
whilst the exiled family were associated in their minda 
with the heroism of Montrose and Dundee, and the new 
dynasty with the victory of Killikrankie and the massacrw 
of Glenoo. The religion of the Stuarts presented addi- 
tional olaims to the conscientious support of the Catholie 
population, on whose shores Charles Adward descended. 

lliere Was at the heart's core of the Highlanders, not- 
withstanding the base Alloy with which purer motives wei« 
corrupted, a principle of loyalty, so deeply seated in our 
breasts, that metapnvsicians might find it mlficult to deter* 
mine whether it is derived iW>m a traditionary source, or 
is implanted by that Hand which, whilst forming our moral 
constitution, provided also for our social condition. The 
** Divine right of kings is an exploded doctrine ; but the 
sentiment, the feeling, the principle of attachment to th* 
monarch, depends not upon abstract axioms of government, 
or Accidental political creeds. It is found most powerful 
and influential where these are least understood i among 
the Celtic portion of our nationt the Welsh, the High- 
landers of Scotland, and the Irish, and among the Scandi- 
navian tribes, instructed in the limpte rudimentA of htsto* 
ricAl and religious lore* 

Sympathy with suflforing has been represented by Adam 
Smith, hi his oelebmted treatise* ae proportioned to the 
etation of the eufibrers And he illustrates his atatement 
by reforenoe to the extilMrdinary and apposite instanoe of 
the pity manifested to James the Second after his down* 
fitll, having almost ocoaeioncpd a counter-revolution. The 
overthrow of the. last Oustatue of Sweden was almost 
prevented by the refhsal of his guards to oppose him, 
though the army had suffered the most dreadful privatioBs 
and misery from his folly. The aim and intent of the 
French Revolutionary disturbon was to ektirpato lojraltf 
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to kings, as intimately blended with that allegiance to the 
King of kings, against whieh they wa^ed im^acable war : 
and they succeeded, in prosecution of this purpose, in sub- 
verting almost all the ancient dynasties of Europe ; and 
their principles have been partially disseminated, and are 
still diffusing their poison in these islands. The Scottish 
Highlanders have been remarkably characterized by their 
instinctive re^rd to the Divine maxims, *' Fedr God and 
honour the Kmg/* though their loyalty has been perverted, 
and their religion debased by superstition ; and the genius 
of Walter Scott; like that of Chatham, found in the rebel- 
lious spirit of the last century, that mainsprinff of loyalty 
which he touched with such magical effeotf wnen, Whilst 
the " clans of Culloden** muster^ Iti our own dav abound 
the descendant of the Mtuarti in dutihil and entnusiastie 
allegiance* he reminded thuif ehi«fi), individually, as they 
sat around his hospitable boafd, clad In ih^ii^ respective 
tartons, himself assuming iti i»tiiplitii«tlt id tfaem^ the garb 
of th# Gael, of the train whidh the tineestoff bt eaoh led 
to the standalid of Charles I 

At AtttiAid thefe is a F^ftf id Sky I i spMles of convey 
ance very different from that whIeh thd Bouthems under- 
stand by stteh a mode of pfoeeedidgi and implvlng^ in this 
instance, ik transit of fifteen mites,>-the delay in preparing 
the boati whieh lies two miles distant fitom Arisalg,^the 
catchinff the boftimen, the oleirtng the ooast, the mana^t- 
ment of intriaate tides and oonflieting windst i&nd ui6 
probabiUtjr of a thomngh dueking. 

It was in tlie etantng that I ebibafked; and Wd stfote 
with bteakefs two hours befer« we fairly got to sea. The 
ominous heights of Rum portended mischief, and a few 
squalls deepened tht gloom of Che nighL whilst the cries 
of the diven, like the voices of condemned spirits, mingled 
with the meanings of the blast. One of Che boatmen 
beguiled the tediousness of the passage by recounting his 
adventures on those s6as, esoecially oli the outer coast of 
the Long Island, on which thd whole weight of the 
Atlantic roUs with unbroken Airy. The sea which sets 
into theT Sound between Sky and the main land is often 
tremendous: but boats takd refuge in the excdlent harbours 
which indent the coast. 

SKY; ARftfADALB; BROADFORD; SLEAT; BA* 

CRAMENT; BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY; 

ROADS. 

Wb reached Armadale at 10 o'clock. The absence of 
Lord Macdonald, the hospitable laird of this part of Sky, 
rendered a letter of introduction unavailing, though, 
doubtless, an application to his steward would have secured 
a prompt reception, tt Was necessary, therefore, to seek 
the Inn: a little gifl trotted forward and soon led me to a 
row of fishing-huts, imbedded in a hollow scooped out of 
the hill-side, one of which proved to be the Inn, contain- 
ing two extremely^ small apartments: one the kitchen, 
without windows, its Wall completely cased in soot, and 
apparently, as far as the eve could penetrate the dense 
atmosphere of sMoke, crowded with inmates, whilst large 
quantities of fish and meat occupied the small interval 
between their heads and the ceiling, from which these 
stores depended. The other apartment was clean, and 
furnished with a bed ; but as this Was ocoupied by a youn^ 
leddy, it was necessary that a bedding snould be spread 
for me upon the floor. On my demurring to this arrange- 
ment, the young leddy disappeared, and the apartment was 
appropriated to the stranger. But never was a first ray of 
light more Welcome than that which entered th& sinele 
pane with which the chamber was furnished. Had M. 
Simond, one of the most creditable of French travellers, 
slept at the inn of Armadale, he might have been war- 
ranted in indulging the following triumphant remark to 
which he is prompted by the exultation Induced bv the 
recollection of a single night passed in the Highlands, at 
a comfortable little inn forsooth. He observes, on the 
strength of this achievement, ** The English are spoiled 
children: they gain nothing by the convenience with which 
they travel in their own country, but susceptibility of suffer- 
ing when they quit it, however apathetical and incapable 
of feeling {blasts) they appear whilst they remain in it'' 
The landlord and landlady of this hovel were respectable, 
and apparently above their low situation. The bad ac- 
commodation which travellers meet with, both in their 
passage to Sky and their arrival on the island, must be 
attributed partly to the preference usually given to the 
shorter transit at the upper part of the Sound, and partly 
to the hospitality oi the laird of Armadale 



The castle, the residence of Lord Macdonald, is yet 
unfinished : its architecture is Grothic : it is erected on the 
shore amidst young plantations which even now adorn the 
island, and contrast oeautifully with the bold and rugged 
coasts on the opposite shore of the Sound. Lord Mac- 
donald is the representative of the ancient Lords of the 
Isles, and proprietor of two-thirds of the Isle of Sky, and 
of the whole of the island of North Uist. Whilst the 
central and more peopled parts of the kingdom are 
gradually drawing the landloras from their remote and less- 
frequented abodes, and the further parts of Scotland suffer 
materially the ill-effects of absenteeism, it is gratifying to 
perceive such an enodption to the general practice exhi- 
bited by thd lord, of sueh extensive possessions. The 
branch of the clan Maeddnald* of whieh Lord Macdonald 
is chief, boasts of producing one of Buonaparte's most 
oelebrated marehftlsi And it Was hd loss indicatite of thb 
tenacity of the attftohmt nt of tha islanders to the stock 
from which they sprung, than creditable to the individual 
in the instance aUuded to, that the marshal MadddUald, 
whose ^ndfather had tied to France in consequence of 
his participation in a rebellion, sought otiti a^er the conclu- 
sion of the last War, his relatives m Uist. an island which 
few Scotchmen have visited, discovered tnemj and granted 
to them pensions. Lord Macdonald enjoyed the satisihc- 
tion of reoaiving his distinsuished oiansman at his castle. 

The cemetery, which encloses the parish-church of Slbat, 
contains some old monuments of the Maodonalds : chiefly 
flat stones, oh Whieh are represented various emblems of 
mortality: a coffin headed bya skuU, a belli spade, shove], 
cross-bones, and an hour-glass. Within the church is a 
monument bearing a well-merited and panegyrical inscrip- 
tion, erected to the memory of Sir James Macdonald, 
ancestor of the present lord, who died in his youth at Rome. 
The minister of the parish was employed fh catechising 
some of *his flock, preparatory to the celebration of the 
Sacrament, and the road was thronged with people hasten- 
ing to the spot. The eastern coast of Sky is agreeably 
diversified by wood, other parts of the coasts of the island 
having been stripped of it, and also by cultivation. The 
little bay and castle of Knock form a picturesque scene ; ' 
whilst opposite to Loronsay, Loch Nevis opens to the view, 
in all its expanse enclosed by rugged mountains. Beyond 
a dreary moor of some miles, towers a lofty peak* shaped 
like Vesuvius, called Ben na Cailich, or the Old Woman's 
Mountain, a name Arequentlv bestowed on mountains in 
Scotland, and usually, as in this instance, attributed to the 
circumstance of its elevated summit beins^ the burial-place 
of a Norwegian Princess, selected by herself, that her 
dir^e might be sung by the breezes which blew from her 
native land. At its base stretches the bay of Broadford, 
and on its shore the village, consisting of few houses and 
the mansion of Mr. Mackinnon of Corryatachan, the an- 
cient hospitality of which has been celebrated by Pennant 
and Johnson ; and its reputation has been well sustained 
by its present possessor, who was bom in the house at the 
time of Dr. Johnson's visit*. 

On Sunday the Sacrament was celebrated at Sleat ; the 
scene was singular, and highly interesting. Four tents 
were erected by the road-side, on a plot of ground sur- 
rounded by steep banks. About fifteen hundred persons 
were assembled on the occasion to witness, or partake of 
the ordinance ; and as but a small portion of them could be 
accommodated under the coverings, the rest sat contented 
during several hours under heavy rain. About three 
hundred and fifty persons communicated. A service in the 
Gaelic language preceded, consisting of a prayer, a sermon, 
and hymns. The tables Used on the occasion were formed 
df long planks, about two i^t in bi^adth, resting on clods 
of earui, and raised about a foot from the im)and, and ihey 
were covered by a roller df White cloth. The guests, who 
lined them on both sides, severally restored a leaden token, 
which thev had [jreviously received, to the elder who applied 
for it. The ministers, taking their station at the head of 
the respective tables, then delivered an appropriate exhor- 
tation, and the bread and wine were passed from one per- 
son to another. The address at one of the tables Was in 
English, and this was attended by the gentry ; it was 
chiefly explanatory of the nature of the rite. The ministers 
of three out of the seven parishes of Sky assisted. Among 
the persons present was an old farmer, ninety-six years of 
age, who was quite blind ; and an old veteran soldier, of 
the 92nd regiment, who had served during the whole of 

* The gentleman alluded to, Mr. Mackinnon, is sines dead. 
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the Peninsular war and at Waterloo, and is now renosingr 
under his well-earned laurels : he had heen remarkable for 
his prowess, and. on one occasion, near the Pyrenees, 
when a Highland officer, a Macdonald, who was rallvinff 
his troops, exclaimed, '* Will no man follow me ?** ** Yes,' 
replied this brave fellow, ** the son of your father's herd 
will follow you." 

The minister conducted us to the Manse, where refresh- 
ments were prepared for a large company, where manv 
guests, including several military officers, were assemblea. 
We then adjourned to the churcn, where the minister, who 
had officiated in English at the Sacrament, performed a 
service in the same language. 

The Presbyterian church differs from tlie Episcopalian 
in its view of the sacramental rite. By the former it is 
never privately administered to persons disqualiOed b^ 
sickness, or other cause, from attending the public ordi- 
nance. The Sacrament of the Lord*s Supper is con- 
sidered as a public festival ; it usually occupies four days ; 
two previous to the celebration of the ordinance, one of< 
which is observed as a fast, and another subsequent, a 
daily examination of the candidates and preaching taking 
place. It is held once or twice a year at the most in the 
western and more sequestered districts of Scotland, but 
more frequentlv in the eastern; and the attendance of 
persons from otner parishes is discouraged by the ministers, 
as they consider it productive of irregularity. The reasons 
usually assigned for the infrequency of the Sacrament is, 
the great expense which the entertainment incidental to it 
occasions to the minister, and which he is ill able to afford, 
as well as the difficulty and inconvenience attending the 
congregation of people during the period prescribed. The 
oxhortations delivered on the occasion differ widely, accord- 
ing to the various views entertained by ministers, in regard 
to the importance and real nature of the rite itself, and of 
the requisite qualifications for partaking of it Whilst 
one party in the Church are charged with being too indis- 
crimmate and lax, in their admission of persons to the 
ordinance ; the ministers of the other are said to drive their 
parishioners from the table by their terrifying representa- 
tions and rigorous requisitions. However opinions may 
differ on the merits of this controversy, the solemn prepa- 



ration for the administration of the rite, the pristine sim- 
plicity of the mode of celebration, the impressive tone of 
the exhortations usually delivered by the clergy on the occa- 
sion, combined with an entire exemption from those fana- 
tical excesses which too frequently characterize large and 
protracted assemblages of people for religious purposes, 
must be regarded as calculated to produce a aeep and 
beneficial impression, both on those who partake of the rite, 
and of those who witness its celebration. 

Sky had been the scene of a controversy, upon the 
subject of baptism ; a minister of one of its parishes having 
been suspended by the presbytery, on the ground of his 
having ref\ised the rite to some of the children of his 
parishioners. According to the practice of the Scottish 
church, parents are the only sponsors of their children, and 
the stricter part of the clergy require not only the 
knowledge of the elements of Christianity, but abstinence 
from gross vice, as a qualification for the privilege of 
presenting their children to the minister for baptism. The 
power of withholding [t, is considered as a check upon the 
conduct of the parents ; whilst the children are subsequently 
admitted to baptism, when capable of comprehending the 
nature of the rite, if not debarred from receiving it by 
misconduct. The sentence of the Presbytery, in the 
present instance, was confirmed by the Synod, and sub- 
sequently by the general assembly, but afterwaids reversed 
by that body : the minister was reinstated 

The Isle of Sky is traversed by the Parliamentarv roads 
which complete the communication with the chain of 
islands called the Long Island, and afford to its numerous 
cattle, as well as to those of Sky, the advantage of access to 
the markets of tlie south. The public expenditure being half 
the whole incurred in the formation of these roads is fully 
justified by the national as well as local benefits resulting. 
Individual proprietors would have been incapable of sustain- 
ing the cost, as toll-gates produce a surplus on only three of 
the Highland roads; a toll-bar in Sky would not pay the re- 
quisite expense. The projection of these roads does great 
credit to the late Mr. Charles Grant, long representative for 
the County of Inverness, and other Members of Parlia- 
ment, who had visited Scotland and seen the need of 
them. Tlie old militarv roads did not reach the Islands. 

P. S. Q. R- 
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To trace the ftnge? of God in tlie work* 
orerration, to consider " the wonders tliat 
he dorth amoDgtt the ehildren of men," 
has ever been a source of the purest and 
uculest gTatification,— tliat moral gratiA- 
ealion which a well- framed mind naturally 
experienees in contemplating luflnito 
Power working out the dictates of In- 
flaite Goodness.— thiit intellectual satis- 
faction which attends upon our heing 
allowed, even imperfrctly, to compre- 
hend some small part of the designs of 
Infinite Wisdom. With such a view are 
we presented in this x-olume. which, 
taking for its subject the animal body, 
and more peculiarly that of man, ex- 
plains the various contrivances by which 
he is enabled to "IKe, move, and have 
his being :" shows him first as consisting 
of numerous sets of organs, all perform- 
ing different ofllces, yet all conspiring^ 
witli beautiml harmony for the benefit 
and pceservatioa of the whole ; then views 



him as au individual. 



his organism 
irinciple, and 



animated by one viUl jpi 
directed by one mind, situated in the 
midst of numberless other beings, with 
whom he is destined to maintain rela- 
tions, principally by means of his exter* 
nal organs of sense, to the consideration 
of which, a chapter is peculiarly dedi- 
cated. The interesting questions whether 
mankind are all descended from one com- 
mon stock, in what particulars tliey may 
be said to excel all other animals, how 
far the mind is distinct from the body; in 
other words, how far PhysioWy supnorU 
or contradicts the doctrine of Materialism, 
whether the mind is simple or compound, 
and whetlier the braun is one organ or a 
collection of many organs ; in other words, 
what proof does Physiology afford to Phre- 
nology : these, with many others, fairly 
falling witliin the scop*^ of the work, will, 
it is hoped, be founil fully considered nud 
rationally discussed in the present volume. 
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Tins work contains treatises on the sci- 
ence* of Statics and Hydrostatics, com- 
prising tlie whole theory of Equilibrium. 
It is tlie first volume of a course of 
Natural Philosophy, intended for the use 
of those who have no knowledge of Ma- 
Ihematics, or who have made but little 
progress in their mathematical reading. 



Throughout the whole, an attempt lias 
Ijeen made to bring tlie principles of exact 
science to bear upon questions of practical 
application in tlie aits, and to place the 
iliscussiou of them within tlu; reach of 
the more intelligent of that useful class 
of men. who are connected with the 
manufactures of the country. 
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TBI potbs of goo«l men are commonly 
f^ill of peace, and the sorrows which 



■u iiiii wi peace, »..•. ...~ ~^--- — - — 

Iiefall them, so mercifully softened and 

Uvascd by a sacred iuflueuce. that few 



more pleasing or successful ways of recom- 
mending the fear nud lo\'e of God have 
been found, than the publication of reli- 
gious biography. 
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This excellent work, while it displays 
tlie inteUigeuce of the enlightened in- 
■tmcior, breathes throughout the spirit of 
tlte affectionate Christian Parent. It was 
w ritten by an American Lady, and being 
hifihly approved by many persons of goo»l 
judgment lu this country, the present ed*- 
Uou has been prepared, with such altera- 
tions aud adaptations as were necessary to 
tender it generally aeeeptable and nsafiU 
gtere. The following brief abstract of the 



oontento of the respective chapters will 
convey a genend Idea of the work :— 

On the means of developing the Bodily 
Senses in Infancy: Eariy Develoi»eroent 
of the Affections ; Early Cultivation of the 
Intellect; Management in Childhood; 
Amusements and KmploymenU; Sunday; 
Views of Death ; Supernatural Appear- 
ances; Politeness; Dress; Gentility; 
Management during the Teens; Views of 
Matrimony. 



A Series of Elementary Books, specially suited for Education, either tn 
Schools or i7i Families, 



iuformatiom, aud to exercise the mind. 
As the series advances, the snbjMU 



gradually rise, though, of course, care is 
taken to keep the lessons within tlie com- 
prehension of tlie children for whom they 
are designed. And at the eud of each 
lesson is a series of Questions for the pur- 
pose of exercising the reader. 

The iKBTKtrcTOR may be had either in 
Vohinitts at Two Siiii.i.wos each, or in 
Numbers at Four-fkkck each. The first 
Six Volumes, in Thirty-six Numbers, con 
tain the following subjects. 



Ukdir the general title of tlie Imstvuctoh. 
is comprised a series of little iMXiks. bv 
moans of which children may be led 
through a progressive course of Exercises 
in various oranches of Elementary Know- 
ledge. Those books may be put into the 
hands of such childreu as can readily spell 
common words, and read easy lessons. — 
The Instructor may. indeed, appear to be 
somewhat in advance of this class of such 
scholars ; but the obiect of the work is not 
only to furnish reading lessons, but also 
to carry tho pupil /eneardt— to impart 
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ISTER MARY^S TALES in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

and deserving of their inquiry : satisfied 
if she has in any degree succeeded In 
awakening the spirit of that inquiry, and. 
still more, if she lias directed the Infant 
mind to seek for those proofs of Divine 
wisdom, power, and goodness, in tlie for* 
mation and habits of these various beings, 
which at a mature age will assuredly re- 
ward the study of the naturalist. 



Ijf drawing up these tales for children 
at an eariy age. the writer has Rimed 
nUwr at correctnens than at JMWty <»' 
iiiformalion. or originality of »»**«. 
She has endeavoured to tnterest ner 
vounx readers, yet slie lias been very 
iarefSl not to misUad ihem bv exage- 
rated stateroenU. and has thought it best 
to leave for aOsr-years. and tor graver 
works, much that is undoubtedly curious. 
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host EngUsh Writers, from Lord Bacon to the present time. 

"With an Introductory 

Essay on the Proorbss of English Litbraturx. 



This 'volume is Intended to Itarnish the 
general leader with some valuable spjeU 
mcuhol Englishprosc ^^i^'^'SSL 
are token from the works of tbow. writers 
who have chiefly detemined ^« •tj2; »' 
our prose lltetature. and not only in them- 
selves instructive and entertoining, but 
are also of suOclent variety, and of ample 
lengUi, to wnd«» the render tomlliM with 



the beauties nnd the peeuliaritles of A» 
various writers. Biographical sketefiev 
of the authore, and notices of tlie time* 
wherein they flourished, are also intra* 
duoed. and upon the whole, it is hopedU 
that the volume will be found a usefUL 
introduction to the systematic stod^ of 
our national Uteratun. 
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HHE BRITISH MONTHS, a Poem, in Twelve 
'■ Parts. 

By RICHARD MANX, D.D., M.R.I. A., Lord Bishop 
OF Down and Connoji. 

Did he not moralize this tpecUcIe ? 

O, yes, into a thousand similes. 



It hu bMD tlie Aathor't endeavour, to 
gire in this Poem, a pleasing rrpreMtnta- 
tion of the principal natuiul appearance*, 
eip«cially with recpcct to our native 
plautt and birds, which invite attention in 
their monthly succession; with snch 
reflections as tliose appearances are ral- 
culntf^ to snpgest lo a contemplatiTe 
niiad. Of the common books of Natural 



History, he has freely availecl himself. In 
aid of his own observation of the objects 
which be has endeavoured to delineate. 
They have been delineated, for the most 
and 



nart, during their respecti* 
in the nresenee of the obiocts themselvea : 
more, nowever, after the manner of a 
general lover of nature, than of a minute 
and scientifto invefltigatov of hor mysteries. 
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By the Right Honourable LORD TEI6NM0UTH ; 
With NOTES, and a LIFE of LORD TEIGNMOUTH, 
By the Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A. 

Sir William Joicxswas not only the most 
eminent linguist, but in many respects one 
of the most remarkable men of the last 
century; and Lord Triokmoutr's Me- 



moir of him lias been Justly accounted 
one of the most interesiing. instmctivet 
and entertaining pieces of modern bio- 
fiaphy. It were snpetlluons to say any 
thing in commendation of a work tliat has 
pa8ae<l through so many editions, aud been 
M) extensively read and admired; bat it 
was thought that a reprint of it, in a cheap 
and compact form, might introduce it into 
new circles; and assuredly no person, 
who delights in literary biography, would 
fe**! satisfied without having perused the 
Life of Sir William Jonea. To the pre- 



sent editfon of this nopnlar Memoir Is 
prefixed a notlee of its lately deceased 
author; who, thongh highly respected as 
an Oriental seholar. and raised to the 
peerage fi>r his meritorious services as 
6o\-emor-general of India, was yet better 
known for the ChristiaB virtues which 
adorned hte character, and rendered him 
a public benelhctor to mankind. 

In the present edition the original work 
U preeerved entire^ with the exception 
only of the Oriental and Latin texts, and 
of these the translations are jAxtu, ; but 
the whole work has lieen careftilly revised 
and cast into chapters, and numerons 
illustrative Notes navo been added by 
the Editor. 
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Chnrch EsUblishment, and of the various 
pavments levied for its support In com- 
piling the miscellaneous particulars. 
InformattoB has been sought from various 
unpublished sources; and the whole work 
win be found to comprise a more complete 
view of the state of religioB in England, 
before the Conquest than has hitherto 
appeared. 



In this work will be found an introductory 
sketch of the state of Christianity in 
Britaint previously to the Saxon conver- 
sion. Tne subseauent historical portions 
iapply tliose details which are necessary 
for completing the information, relating 
to the transactions of the Ante-Norman 
England, contained in modern publica- 
tions. They detail also the rise of our 
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Ths CoUfrctL. desirous of circulating, as 
widely as possible, many of the important 
communications from time to time re- 
ceived by the Aoya/ AsitUie Society, lias 
established this periodical Journal, to be 
exclusively devoted to matters connected 
with the objects of the Societv. By this 
arrangement, the rmlar pnblication of a 
constdeiable man of valuable information 



is provided for, which, ftom the popular 
nature of a periodical Journal, is thereby 
rendered ensUy accessible to the Public at 
large, while an extensive circulation, in 
proportion to the interest which apper- 
tains to every thing relating to the Coun- 
tries of the East, Is secured, both in this 
country and abroad. 
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manuscript and drawiofa of the Author, | Soonmr of Gbsat Butau axo Iulajtp. 
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In ■ Pocket Volume, bound in cloth, lettered. %t. 6d., The 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. The Greek, from the Third Edition of 
Stephens, (1550,) and the English, from the authorized Version, 
being given in 
PARALLEL COLUMNS ON THE SAME PAGE. 



As editions Stephaniana, ci^n* ^ ^- 
emplar banc imprimendam suseepimus. 
niuquam libenter discessimus. nisi in 
Matt, xaili. 13, 14. ubi versuum ordincji 
turbavimus. ut cum Anglicana versione 
consentiret; et in 1 -Pet. iii. S. ubi voces 
Ayo^^' KnTtfonrm retinuimus, quippe qun 
cum in sola Stephanl Tertia. quantum 
scimus, omissv sint, per incuriam id 
fhetum Jure videatur. In alils omnibus, 
prater ea qun manifesto ex errore opera- 
rum orta sunt, vel etiam qua ad pnncta 
hie illic alitor ordinanda pertinent, editio- 
nem illam nulcherrimam udeliter oxhiben. 
dam curavimus. 



Ratio operis cum in se nova, tum, n* 
speramus. quotidiano usul accommodatat 
facile se Lectori commendabit Dulcissi- 
mum vero libeUum in manns tradere ita 
exomatum voluimus, ut fkcillime ad Ie< 
gendum alUciantur oeuli; ita emendatum, 
ut non plusquam humanls scatcat errori- 
bus; ita denique coucinnatum et omni ez 
parte absolutum, ut suavissimum sibi et 
ftomitem et monitorem lil)enter adsoiseat | 
et talcm quidem. qui te&tnda* res omet, 
adoHrtis per/iigmm ae solatimm jmebeat; 
deleetet domx, nm impediat /oris ; pemoetet 
ami, peregrinetmr, nutieelur. 



Demy Octavo, price St. 6d., 



TNFIDEL and DEISTICAL WRITERS; the 

-■• Character and Tendency of their Principles and Opinions. 

considered, with reference to the Doctrines and Evidences of 

Revealed Religion: heing the 

Christian Advocate's Hulsean Essay. 

By GEORGE PEARSON, B.D., 
Christian Advocate in the UniTersity of Cambridge. 



Tim work toutthoa on eome of the most 
Important points of the A nan and So- 
cinlan controversy, and particulariy with 
reference to the peculiar character of the 



reasonings, by which these opinions are 
supported, and the tendency of the opi- 
nions themselves to Infldelity. 



Crown Octavo, price fi«. 6d^ Thk 

PROPHETIC DISCOURSE on the MOUNT of 
OLIVES HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY IL- 
LUSTRATED ; with some considerations on the Unfulfilled 
Portions of it 
By a Member of the University of Cambridge. 

icIigioB. Whilst he has unceasingly a^ 
tocked infidelity and enthusiasm, one 
object of the author has been, to answer 
the objection mentioned in Palky's BvU 
denees, Pt II.. c I. He l»s also en- 
deavouied to show that the whole of the 



It may, perhaps, be demanded. Has not 
this piortion of Scripture proulMcy been 
already sufficiently illustratea and eriti 



ciseil? But the author conceives there 
has not yet appeared a work, coucise. yet 



ippeared a work, coucise. v 
sufficiently minute, to enable the Christian 
of limited reading to apprehend the AiU 
force of this part of the evidence* of our 



predictions are clear, distinct, and nni- 



Demy 8vo.,' pnoe Is., 

fACOB; the SEATONIAN PRIZE POEM for 

1834. 
By THOMAS E. HANKINSON. M.A., 
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ISCOURSE on the STtTDIES of the UNIVER- 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
By ADAM SEDGWICK, MA.. F.R.S., &c. 
Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity College. 

may reasonably fear the progress of dis- 
covery ; for his system wanu the essen- 
tial principles of cohesion. But a sincere 
believer in the word of God has no fear of 
this kind ; for he knows that all the iiarts 
of the natural world are wisely fitted to* 
>ther— that the Lord of all nature is a 



Trs recent attacks on physical science, 
and the gross misapprehension of its 
moral tendency, hove been singularly 
wanton and ill-timed. • • • A sceptic 
may. indeed, think that the whole system 
of things, moral and physical, has no 
principle of continne<l rast, — ^that it has 
only been jostled into a condition of nn> 
stable equilibrium, which may be de- 
stroyed by the Ant movement ai any of 
the component elementa. Suoh a one 



gether— that the Lora or all nature u a 
being without variablenees or shadow of 
fitniiiiy.— and that truth, of wliatcver kind, 
as seen in the mind of man. is but a jier. 
ception of his Maker's will.—.^p. Note E. 
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PREPARED FOR THE USE OF KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Demv Oetaro. ISf . 6d^ bound. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
By the Rev. T. 6. HALL, M. A.. 
Profenor of Mathematics at Kine's College, London* and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 



A knowledfre of the principle* of tlib 
branch of the pure Matbematica i« abso- 
lutely nccesMiy, before any one can <ac- 
c«Mlutlv unUcrtakii the perusal of works 
on Natural IMiiluaophy, in which the 
effocts of the obMrre<l laws that govern 
the nialerial world are reduced to calcu* 
lalion. 
For SludenU dcAclent In this know- 



ledge, yet anxious to obtain as mach In- 
formation as may enable them to master 
tlie chief analytleal diffleulties Incident 
to the study of elementary treatises on 
the mixed mathematics, this book has 
been written : with the hope. too. that 
bv its means a subject of high Interest 
may be rendered aoeeeslble to an iDcieasad 
number of readers. 



Foolscap Oetaro. price 3«. C. bound. 

UiE CATILINE of SALLUST; with ENGLISH 
NOTES, by PROFESSOR ANTHON. 
Rensed, and adapted to tbe Use of Schools, 

By the Rev. J. EDWARDS. ^.A., 

Second 'Master of Kikc's Collecf. School, London. 



In the course of his inouiries for a food 
Scliool Edition of ilie jLJATii.tvi of 8ai.- 
s.OtfT. the Editor met with the edition Of 
tlie Catilink and the Juourtha, by 



Professor Antbon. and he oejeves that 



he cannot do his pupils greater serrice 
than by putting Into their hands tl ' 
abridged form of the Professor's work. 



Foolscap Octavo, price 9«. 6tf., bovnd. 

rnHE JUGURTHA of SALLUST, with ENGLISH 
■*• NOTES, by PROFESSOR ANTHON. 

The BELLUM JUGURTHINUM has also been revised and adapted 
to the use of Schools, hy the Rev. J. EDWARDS, of King's College 
School, and is printed uniformly with the CATILINE. 
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Price U. 

T IVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES, 

by the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC. 
Professor of French Literature in Kipg's College, Ix>ndoQ. 

of the Proper Names which occur iu the 
book. Itt the Notes, the Editor has en- 
deavoured, not only to explain difficult 
phrases, but by (re<iuently quoting tbe 
original passages wliich the French writers 
have imitated from the Aucieuts. ioesta- 
blisli a connecting link IwtweeQ French 
and Classical Llteraturu. , 



TnT« work, intended as a Reailing-Dook 
for the U Piter Classes iu Schools, as well 
as for IMvate Students. cousisU of seve- 
ral iMMks of AmMharti$ and of T^Umaqut, 
followed by copious extracts from the best 
French writers of tbe seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries : to these are added 
specimens of J^Mc/i t'oetry, and a Laxleon 



Price 3>. M. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH 
PHRASEOLOGY ; with a copious Lexicon of IDIOMATIC 
VERBS. 

By PROFESSOR BRASSEUR, 

King's College, London ; and of tbe Chatter Ho^se. 



It has been tvmarked. that though the 
French language is the obloet of mueh 
attcution in England, the English speak 
It with less accnracv tlian any other na- 
tion. Whether tliis bo true or not, it may 



safely be asacrted. that the knowWgc of 
most learners, in this country, hiirdly ever 
extends to the Phriueolugy of that truly 
idiomatical language. 



Price 3f . M. 



VENTOUILLAC'a RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH 
▼ LANGUAGE; or. FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK. 



It is singular, that while so many Gram- 
man have been written, to teach the stn- 
dent how to translate English into French. 
DO book (to mv knowledge at least,) has 
wet appeared toenable a beginner to trans- 



late French into English. • • • • The 
EziBCisEsin the present work have been 
made vrogretihe, so as to lead the pupil 
from the easiest sentences to the most 
difficult passage8.~/ii/re<<KCfio». 



Price 3«.6tf. 

TifORCEAUX D^HISTOIRE; consisting of EX- 
-*-*•■• TRACTS from the hest French Historians ; with Notea, 
By the late L. T. VENTOU ILLAC. 

Trk historical infonnation which this I character of its contents, render It p«en- 
work aflbrds, the various styles of compo- "--' -• ^- -*-- • ^ -^ - •• 
aitioa it exhibits, and the unexceptionable 



liarly fit for the instruction of youth. 



Price St., a new Edition with additions, 

PRENCH POETRY; with ENGLISH NOTES, 

by the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 
Professor of French Literature in King's College, London. 
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A book of Fbkkch Pobtxt Jbr Childrtm, 
has remained to this day a desidentum. 
and to supply it. the Editor publishes 
this little volume, in the hope that it will 
be received as a well-meant effort on his 
1»at|, to add oas noxs to tlio useful class 



of elementary books, and to render at 
the same time the study of his own Ian • 
gunge a means of instilltng into the mind 
of the youthful reader the principles of 
gootl taste and sound morality.— /afro* 
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